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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OLDER   GERMAN   ELASTICIANS :    F.    NEUMANN, 

KIRCHHOFF  AND   CLEBSCH. 


Section  I. 

Franz  Newmann, 

[1192.]  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  deal  with  three 
important  memoirs  of  F.  Neumann's,  which  fall  into  the  period 
occupied  by  our  first  volume,  and  we  have  now  to  turn  to  a  work 
of  bis  which,  if  only  published  in  1885,  still  in  substance  mainly 
belongs  to  the  years  1857-8.  To  Franz  Neumann's  teaching  in 
Konigsberg  is  due  much  of  the  impulse  which  mathematical 
physics  received  in  the  fifties  in  Germany ;  the  most  distinguished 
German  physicists  of  the  past  forty  years  have  been  nearly  all 
pupils  of  Neumann's,  and  this  remark  is  specially  true  in  the  field 
of  elasticity.  Of  those  who  attended  his  lectures  on  this  subject 
and  received  probably  from  him  their  first  stimulus  to  original 
investigations,  we  may  name  Eirchhoff,  Strehlke,  Clebsch,  Bor- 
chardt,  Carl  Neumann  and  Voigt  as  among  the  more  important  \ 
Franz  Neumann's  lectures  on  elasticity  were  given  in  Konigsberg 
at  different  times  from  1857  to  1874',  and  in  1885  were  published 
under  the  supervision  of  O.  E.  Meyer  of  Breslau  with  the  title : 
Vorlesujigen  iiher  die  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt  der  festen  Korper 

1  O.  E.  Meyer  includes  in  the  list  Von  der  Miihll,  Minnigerode,  Zdppritz, 
Oehring,  Saalsd^titz,  Wangerin  and  Baomgarten :  see  preface  to  the  Vorletungen, 
8.  viii. 
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und  des  Lichtdihers,  The  volume  contains  xiii  +  374  pages,  and 
is  based  on  the  notebooks  of  the  brothers  L.  and  O.  E.  Meyer  for 
the  years  185.7-60,  and  those  of  Baumgarten  and  W.  Voigt  for 
the  years  1869-74.  According  to  the  Editor  the  work  contains 
all  that  was  of  importance  in  Neumann's  lectures.  The  exact 
amount  of  originality  in  the  several  investigations  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  the  course  of  my  analysis,  and  I  content  myself 
here  with  the  following  remarks  from  the  prefEu^e : 

Zu  den  Qebieten,  mit  welchen  Professor  NeuDmnn  sich  in  jUngeren  und 
spateren  Jahren  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  beschaftigt  hat,  geh5rt  auch  die 
Tbeorie  der  Elasticitat ;  es  konnte  daher  nicht  fehlen,  dass  seine  Vorlesungen 
tiber  diesen  Qegenstand  haufig  eigene  Arbeiten  betrafen.  Seinem  ausgespro- 
chenen  Wunsche,  dass  alle  in  verschiedenen  Semestem  vorgetragenen  eigenen 
Untersuchungen  in  dieses  Werk  aufgenommen  werden  soUten,  bin  ich  gem 
soweit  nachgekommen,  als  es  mir  zu  erreichen  m5glich  war  (S.  v-vi). 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty-one  sections  of  which  we  note 
the  important  points  in  the  following  articles. 

[1193.]  In  Section  1,  Eirdeitung  (S.  1-7),  we  have  first  some  remarks 
on  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Neumann  attributes  it  not  so 
much  to  a  development  from  the  isolated  problems  of  Bernoulli  and 
Euler  as  to  the  impulse  given  by  Fresnel's  new  theory  of  light.  He 
says : 

Die  exacte  Beurtheilung  seiner  Beobachtungen  fuhrte  Fresuel  zu  That- 
sachen,  welche  im  geraden  Widerspruch  stcuiden  zu  den  anerkannten 
Principien  der  Wellenbew^ung  in  elastischen  Medieu.  In  der  Schallwelle 
ist  die  Bewegung  der  Theilcnen  parallel  dem  Strahl,  die  Welle  eine  longitudi- 
nale ;  Fresnel  fand,  dass  in  der  Lichtwelle  jene  Bewep^ng  senkrecht  g^en 
den  Strahl  gerichtet,  die  Welle  also  eine  trausversale  ist,  und  doch  sofi  der 
Unterschied  der  Eigenschaften  beider  Medien,  der  Luft  und  des  Lichtathers, 
nur  quantitativ,  nicht  qualitativ  sein.  Die  Mechaniker  jener  Zeit  laugneten 
die  Mdglicbkeit  einer  solchen  Bewegung,  weil  sie  unvertraglich  sei  mit  den 
hydrodynamischen  Grundgleichimgen,  welche  auf  elastische  Flussigkeiten,  auf 
Luft  angewandt  nur  longitudinale  Wellen  kennen  lehren.  Fresnel,  sich 
vertheidigend,  machte  darauf  aufmerksam,  dass  moglicherweise  in  diesen 
Gleichungen  nicht  alle  Krafte  berucksichtigt  sein  mochten,  welche  in 
elastischen  Medien  ziu-  Wirkimg  kommen  k5nnen.  £r  fand  in  der  That, 
dass  in  den  hydrodynamischen  Gleichungen  nur  solcbe  inneren  Krafte 
enthalten  sind,  welche  aus  einer  Verdiinnung  oder  Verdichtung  des  Mediums 
entstehen  und  welche  wiederum  eine  Aeuderung  der  Dichtigkeit  hervorbrin- 
sen.  £r  steUte  sich  daher  die  Frage,  ob  es  in  einem  elastischen  Medium 
keine  anderen  Krafte  gebe,  ob  in  einem  solchen  System,  wie  es  die  Theilchen 
eines  elastischen  K5rpers  bilden,  nicht  auch  Krafte  entstehen  kOnnen  aus 
einer  Verschiebung  der  Theilchen,  durch  welche  die  Dichtigkeit  nicht  geandert 
wird.  Wie  jetzt  die  Sachen  liegen,  ist  es  leicht,  den  SS^ndpunkt,  auf  den 
Fresnel  sich  stellte,  klar  zu  machen  (S.  1-2). 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  attributing  it 
to  the  inability  of  the  hydrodynamioal  equations  to  offer  any  explanation 
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of  the  phenomena  of  light,  has  been  accepted  by  several  writers  (see 
the  review  of  our  first  volume  in  the  BuUetin  des  sciences  mcUhematiques 
T.  12,  p.  38,  1888),  but  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  first  propounder  of  the  theory  was  Navier,  an  elastician  of  the 
old,  or  Bemoulli-Eulerian  school,  who  both  in  theory  and  practice  had 
frequently  dealt  with  elastic  stresses  by  the  old  methods,  and  whose 
memoir  of  1827  was  preceded  not  by  optical  investigations  but  by 
researches  on  the  elasticity  of  rods  and  plates. 

Neumann  aiter  briefly  referring  to  the  labours  of  Navier,  Poisson 
and  Oauchy  concludes  his  first  section  by  defining  stress  on  their  lines, 
Le.  by  supposing  inter-molecular  force  central  and  a  function  only  of 
the  central  distcuice. 

[1194.1  The  second  section  is  entitled:  AUgemeine  LehrscUze  iiber 
die  Druckkrd/te  (S.  8-25)  and  develops  the  usual  stress  equations 
without  regard  to  any  molecular  hypothesis.  The  third  section  (S.  26- 
36)  discusses  Oauchy*s  and  Lamp's  ellipsoids  of  stress  and  the  principal 
tractions  without  reference,  however,  to  those  writers:  see  our  Arts. 
610*y  (iv)y  and  1059*.  The  fourth  section  entitled:  Das  System  der 
Dilaiationen  (S.  37-51)  deals  with  the  geometry  of  small  strains,  and 
discusses  the  ellipsoids  of  strain  and  the  principal  stretches.  The  fifth 
section  is  entitl^:  Beziehungen  zvoisehen  den  Druckkrdften  und  den 
VerrUckungen  (S.  52-9).  It  deals  only  with  uncrystalline  and  pre- 
sumably homogeneous  and  isotropic  bodies.  Neumann  remarks  that 
experiment  shows  us  that  stress  and  strain  vanish  and  arise  coevally ; 
hence  he  argues  that  one  must  be  capable  of  being  mathematically 
expressed  as  a  function  of  the  other.  He  then  states  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  uncrystalline  bodies  the  axes  of  principal  stretch 
and  principal  traction  must  coincide,  and  he  continues : 

Aus  unserer  Annahme,  dass  die  Dilatationen  kleine  Gr5ssen  seien,  folgt, 
dass  die  Druckkrafte,  welche  wir  als  Fonctionen  jener  anzusehen  haben,  in 
der  Gestalt  eiuer  Entwickeluoff  nach  Potenzen  der  Dilatationen  dargestellt 
werden  k&nnen.  Da  feruer  nacn  unserer  Annahme  die  Dilatationen  so  kleine 
Grdssen  sind,  dass  wir  nur  ihre  erste  Potenz  zu  beriicksichtigeu  brauchen,  so 
miiasen  die  Hauptdruckkrafte  lineare  Functionen  der  Dilatationen  sein  ;  und 
zwar  werden  sie,  da  sie  mit  jenen  zugleich  verschwinden,  ohne  Hinzufugung 
eines  constanten  Gliedes  ihnen  einfach  proportional  zu  setzen  sein  (S.  52-^). 

Obviously  here  Neumann  falls  into  the  same  non-sequitwr  as  Cauchy 
in  his  memoir  of  1827  (see  our  Art.  614*),  as  Maxwell  in  1850  (see 
our  Art.  1536*),  or  Isxni  in  1852  (see  our  Art.  1051*).  Neumann  then 
obtains  by  transformation  the  ordinary  stress-strain  relations  and  the 
body-shift  equations  for  an  isotropic  elastic  solid.  He  employs  A  for 
our  $y  A-'B  for  our  2/ji,  and  B  for  our  X.  Further  he  uses  pressures 
not  tractions  throughout  his  work. 

The  Sections  2-5  of  Neumann's  work  form  an  elementary  theory  of 
elasticity,  at  least  so  far  as  isotropic  bodies  are  concerned.  They  do 
not  poflseas  any  particular  advantages  in  the  present  state  of  our 
ficienoe. 
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[1195.]  The  sixth  section  of  the  work  (S.  60-6)  is  entitled 
Navier^a  DifferemJtic^leiolvwngen.  It  deduces  the  body-shift  equations 
direct! J  by  Kavier's  method  (see  our  Art.  266*) ;  this  method  leads  to 
uni-constant  isotropy  and  avoids  all  introduction  of  the  stresses.  In 
starting  with  Navier's  investigation  Neumann  adopts  the  historical 
plan.  He  points  out  the  objections  to  Navier's  process  (S.  66  :  see  our 
Arts.  531^-2''^),  and  then  turns  to  Poisson's  and  Cauchy's  treatment  of 
the  problem  in  his  seventh  section  entitled :  FoiMon^s  AhleUung  der 
aUgemeinen  Gleichungen  (S.  67-79).  Neumann's  investigation  follows 
fairly  closely  Poisson's  of  1828.  He  deduces  the  shift-equations  for 
the  cases  of  isotropy  and  of  three  i^ctangular  axes  of  elastic  symmetry. 
The  latter  system  he  speaks  of  as  crystalline,  although  it  is  often 
produced  by  working  in  bodies  without  crystalline  structure.     He  says : 

Zu  diesen  Krystallen,  deren  Zahl  sehr  gross  ist,  gehoren  €ille  Formen  des 
regularen,  viergliedrigen  zwei-  and  zweigliec&igen  und  sechsgliedrigen  Systems 
mit  Ausnahme  gewisser,  hemi^rischer  Formen,  bei  deneu  die  parallelen 
Krystallilachen  fehlen,  z.  B.  beim  re^laren  Tetra^er.  Wir  nennen  diese 
Formen  die  geneigtflachigen  Hemieder.  Femer  findet  eine  solche  sym- 
metrische  Vertheilung  nicht  mehr  statt  bei  alien  Krvstallen  des  zwei-  und 
eiugliedrigen  und  des  ein-  imd  eingliedrigen  Systems  (S.  76). 

The  resulting  equations  involving  six  independent  constants  agree 
with  those  which  would  be  obtained  by  substituting  the  sti*ess-straiu 
relations  of  our  Art.  117  {a)  with  the  rari-constant  conditions  d  =  d\ 
e  =  e',  /=/',  in  the  usual  body  stress-equations. 

The  seven  sections  with  which  we  have  already  dealt  belong  to  the 
1857-8  notebooks.  Section  8  is  taken  from  a  notebook  of  1859-60, 
and  is  entitled :  Entwickelung  der  Gleichungen  au8  dem  Princip  der 
virtuellen  Geschwindigkeit  (S.  80-106).  This  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  method  of  Carl  Neumann's  memoir  of  1860 :  see  our  Art.  667. 
F.  Neumann,  I  think,  supposes  the  first  application  of  the  principle 
of  virtual  moments  to  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  have  been  made  in  the 
above  memoir,  but  this  is  hardly  correct :  see  our  Arts.  268*  and  759*. 
The  method  of  the  VorUsungen  is  somewhat  clearer  and  briefer  than 
that  of  C.  Neumann;  it  is  also  applied  to  bodies  with  three  axes  of 
elastic  symmetry. 

[1196.]  Section  9  (S.  107-20),  taken  from  a  notebook  of  1857-8, 
deals  with  the  thermo-elastic  equations  in  the  loethod  previously  adopted 
by  Duhamel  and  Neumann  himself.  We  have  seen  that  Neumann  in 
1841  (see  our  Art.  1196*)  claimed  priority  in  the  deduction  of  these 
equations,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Vorlemingen  (S.  vi)  apparently  looks 
upon  this  section  as  an  original  part  of  the  present  work.  The  results 
do  not  seem  to  be  more  genei*al  than  those  of  Duhamel  (1838,  see 
our  Arts.  868*  and  877*)  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  priority  of  publi- 
cation must  be  decisive. 

Neumann  like  Duhamel  limits  his  equations  to  the  range  in  which 
extension  is  proportional  to   rise   in  temperature.      His  body-stress- 
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equations  inyolying  thermal  effect  (2^  and  (3),  S.  113,  are  equivalent  to 
Equations  (2)  of  our  Art  883*;  his  surface  stress-equations  (1)  and 
(2),  S.  114,  to  Equation  (3)  of  the  same  article;  his  remarks  on  the 
relations  between  temperature  and  normal  pressure,  and  between  the 
thermo-elastic-constant,  the  stretch-modulus  and  the  thermal  stretch- 
coefficient  are  equivalent  to  those  of  Duhamel  in  our  Arts.  875"*^  and 
888* 

[1197.]  §  68  (S.  115-8)  is  entitled:  KrystaUinische  K&rper.  In 
it  Neumann  questions  whether  the  thermo-elastic  constant  is  in  crystal- 
line bodies  the  same  for  all  directions.  He  suggests  equations  of  the 
form  (see  our  Art.  883*)  : 

/(Pu      _\  _  dxx     dxi     dxx     ^  dq 

/€pv     ^_d^     d^     dS      ^  dq 

/dhu      -A  _  d^     d^     dTx     ^  dq 
^\d¥~    )~  d^'^d^^d^^'^'dz' 

in  which  he  assumes,  I  suppose,  the  body  to  have  three  rectangular 
axes  of  elastic  symmetry,  coinciding  with  the  thermal  axes.  The 
surface  stress-equations  will  now  be  given  by: 

X'  =  (xs  —  Ps^)  cosl+xi  cos  m-i-sx  cos  n, 

y  =  S  cos  ^  +  (J?  -  Pyq)  cos  m  -I-  y«  cos  71| 

Z'  =  sxcoBl  +  pMCOBm  +  (MM'-  P^)  COB  n, 

so  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  rise  of  temperature  is  no  longer  equivalent 
to  a  uniform  surface  traction  :  see  our  Arts.  684-5. 

Hierauf  beruht  die  Entscheidung  durch  die  Beobachtune.  Man  bestimmt 
durch  directe  Messung  die  Aenderung  der  Winkel,  wenn  der  Druck  auf  die 
Oberflache  des  Krystalls  geSndert  winl,  wenn  man  ihn  z.  B.  aus  dem  Drucke 
einer  Atmosphare  in  den  von  10  Atmospharen  oder  in  den  luftleeren  Raum 
bringt.  Aut  dieselbe  Weise  misst  man  die  Winkelanderung,  welche  durch 
eine  ErhOhung  der  Temperatur,  z.  B.  von  0°  auf  100°,  hervorgebraoht  wird. 
Erhalt  man  beide  Male  ein  entsprechendes  System  von  Winkelanderungen, 
so  sind  alle  drei  Werthe  von  /3  unter  sich  gleich ;  befolgen  die  Aenderungen 
verschiedene  Qesetze,  so  sind  sie  verschieden  (S.  116-7). 

Neumann  then  describes  a  method  of  making  the  needful  measure- 
ments. He  cites  some  experiments  of  Mitscherlich's  {Abhandlungen  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1825,  S.  212)  upon  calcspar.  This  material  expands 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  owing  to  a  rise  of  temperature  and  contracts 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  stretch  for  100**  C.  increase  of  tempera- 
ture was  found  to  be  '00286  and  the  squeeze  -  *00056.  Thus  the 
dilatation  was  '00174.  A  similar  result  was  exhibited  by  gypsum 
which  iu  three  diflbrent  directions  had  different  stretches  or  squeezes. 
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Neumann  does  not  cite  any  experiments  to  detennine  how  far  the 
thermal  results  for  these  crystals  are  in  accordance  with  those  which 
would  be  produced  by  uniform  surface  tractions.  He  merely  remarks 
that  rods  might  be  cut  in  certain  directions  from  such  crystals  so  that 
they  would  not  change  their  length  with  change  of  temperature : 

Hier  ISst  also  eine  kirstallinische  Substanz  ein  Problem,  dessen  L($sung 
oft  sehr  gewunscht  wird  (S.  118). 

The  section  concludes  with  a  paragraph  deducing  the  amplified  form 
of  Fourier's  differential  equation  for  the  conduction  of  heat.  This  is  in 
accord  with  Duhamel's  results  cited  in  our  Art.  883*,  Equation  (i). 

[1198.]  The  tenth  section  of  the  Vorlestmgen  is  entitled 
Ktrchhoffs  allgeweine  Lehrsdtze  (S.  121-32).  Of  this  section  §  60 
reproduces  Kirchhoff's  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of 
the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid:  see  our 
Art.  1255 :  §  61  (S.  125-8)  extends  the  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  solution  to  the  case  of  vibrations.  This,  I  think,  had  not 
been  done  by  either  Kirchhoff  or  Clebsch  and  is  original. 
Neumann,  as  in  the  previous  paragraph,  supposes  isotropy.  We 
will  indicate  his  method  of  proof.  If  there  be  two  solutions,  then 
their  difference,  given  say  by  the  shifts  Z7,  F,  W,  must  satisfy 
the  body-  and  surface-equations  with  abstraction  of  body-force 
and  surface-load. 

Consider  the  quadruple  integral 


jjljdtdxdydz  iC 


<PU      dxx      dxy 

df       dx       dy 


( ^ 


d^Y    dxy     da 

—     +  — -  +  ■ 1- 

d^      dx      dy       dz/dt 


d^W     d^     dyz     d^dW\ 
^  de  '^  dx'^  dy  ^~d^)  dt]' 

which  is  zero  owing  to  the  body  stress-equations.  Integrate  the  stress 
terms  by  parts ;  the  surface  integrals  then  vanish  owing  to  the  surface 
stress-equations.  Substitute  for  the  stresses  from  the  stress-strain  rela- 
tions, and  the  whole  will  be  found  a  complete  differential  with  regard 
to  the  time.     Integrating  out  with  regard  to  the  time  we  find  : 


'  The  whole  of  this  section  is  due  to  the  lectures  of  1869-60,  and  thus  precedes 
Glebsch's  TreatUe,  Eirohho£f' s  inTestigation  was  first  given  in  the  memoir  of  1858 : 
see  our  Art.  1255. 
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(/dv   dw\t    (dw   dny    fdu   dVy)-\ 

^mU  ^  ^}  n^  ^  5y  j -^  U  ^  J  }J  • 

Hence  it  follows  that  all  the  squared  terms  must  separately  vanish  at 
all  points  of  the  body.  We  see  then  that  U,  V,  W  are  not  functions  of 
the  time  and  that  they  can  only  express  a  translation  and  rotation  of 
the  body  as  a  whole. 

[1199.]  §  62  of  the  Vorlesungen  is  entitled:  Verallgemeinerung  des 
Beweises  jiir  KrystaUe,  It  is  a  not  very  satisfactory  extension  of  the 
proof  of  the  preceding  section  to  bodies  for  which  the  stress-strain 
relations  are  of  the  form  : 


XX  =  flWa,  -^fSy  +  68^, 

V^  =  ^yzj 

yy=fox-^^y  +  d8^i 

^  =  ^iai 

»  =  eiTjB  +  dsy  +  csg, 

S  =/<ray; 

i.e.  to  bodies  for  which  we  can  assume  rari-conetancy  and  which 
possess  three  rectrnigular  aaes  of  elastic  symmetry.  Even  if  we  suppose 
rari- constancy,  such  bodies  are  by  no  means  the  only  existing  type  of 
crystal.     Further  Neumann's  proof  depends  on  the  conditions  that 

«>«+/,         6>/+c^         orf  +  e (i). 

Neumann  demonstrates  this  as  follow&  Crystals,  he  states,  do  not 
according  to  experiment  differ  widely  from  isotropic  bodies,  hence  we 
must  have : 

3X  =  a  —  Kj  =  6  —  icj  =  c  —  Kg, 

X^sd  —  tff^-  e  —  'm^—f—  w„ 

where  k  ,  ic,,  Kg,  fir,,  z^,,  tarj  are  very  small  quantities  as  compared  with  X. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  relations  (i)  above  must  be  true.  This 
supf)ose8  again  the  limit  to  be  uni-constant  isotropy.  Now  the  objection 
to  this  sort  of  proof  is  that  relations  akin  to  (i)  may  hold,  and  certainly 
the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  must  hold,  for  wood  and  other  materials, 
in  which  there  is  no  approach  to  isotropy  at  all.  Neumann's  concluding 
words  would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  considered  the  proposition  proved 
for  aXL  bodies  which  occur  in  nature.  In  a  footnote  the  remark  is  made 
that  the  laws  of  double  refraction  require  that  in  the  case  of  the  ether 
we  should  have 

a  =  3(«+/-(f),   6  =  3(/+ei-e),   c  =  3(c/  +  e-/)  (»), 

and  that  since  dy  e,  /  differ  only  slightly,  relations  (i)  must  also  be 
Hatisfied  for  the  ether.     That  relations  (ii)  are  rvot  absolutely  necessary 

T.  E.  PT.  XI,  2 
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on  the  elastic  jelly  theory  of  the  ether  has  been  indicated  in  our  Ait. 
148.  A  more  complete  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the 
equations  of  elasticity  is  given  in  Kirchhoff's  Vorlesungen^ :  see  our  Arts. 
1240,  1255  and  1278. 

[1200.]  §  63  (S.  129-32)  belongs  to  the  lectures  of  1873-4. 
It  is  an  investigation  of  the  elastic  energy  of  the  stresses  for  an 
isotropic  solid ;  it  is  so  far  more  general  than  that  to  be  found  in 
the  usual  text-books,  in  that  it  regards  possible  changes  of  tem- 
perature due  to  the  strain. 

Let  Xy  Tf  2f  he  the  body-forces  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  of  the  solid, 
and  Xy  Ty  Z'  the  surface-load  at  the  element  dS  of  the  surface.  Then 
we  can  deduce  from  the  thermo-elastic  equations  (see  our  Art.  1197)  the 
following  relation : 


=       ljjp(Xu+ Yv-^Zw)dxdi/dz 


K-t 


dl  dt  dt  J 


(Kee  our  Art.  885*). 

Now  if  X\  F,  Z'  are  independent  of  ^  i.e.  if  the  surface  load  be 
always  the  same^  we  may  integrate  the  whole  of  this  with  regai*d  to  t 
except  the  last  term  of  the  last  line.  This  last  can  be  integrated  easily 
in.  two  cases : 

(i)     Steady  temperatuix),  or  q  no  function  of  t.     We  have  : 

I  III'  {{ty  -^  (Sf "-  (t)}  ^"^^^  ■*■  ^'^^^^^ 

=  ///  p  {Xu  +  Yv  +  Zw)  dxdydz  +  JJ{Xu  +  Tv  +  Z'w)  dS 
-  \  Iff  {X^  +  2/x  (sj"  +  s/  +  */)  +  lA  (<r^"  +  irj  -I-  <r^«)}  dxdydz 

+  ffJPqOdxdydz (v). 

'  The  importance  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  result,  that  if  Kny  particular 
solution  be  found  which  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  an  elastic  problem,  this 
solution  is  the  only  admissible  one. 
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(ii)  Suppose  we  neglect  the  firat  term  on  the  right-hand-flide  of 
equation  (iv),  as  for  example  in  Newton's  hypothesis  as  to  the  velocity 
of  sound,  then  we  have : 

I  III'  {(ty  ^  (sy  ^  i^))  ^'^2^^^  ^  ^"^*^* 

=  fJjp{Xu+  Yv  +  £w)dxdydz  +  fJ{X'u+  Tv-¥Z'w)dS 
-  if  If  {^  +  2/A  («^*  +  V  +  «/)  +  ^  ((Ty,*  +  (tJ  +  <r«^«)}  cterfy^^j 

-IJIj—riP^'^'h/dz (vi). 

[1201.]  The  eleventh  section  (S.  133-163)  is  entitled:  An- 
wendungen  auf  unkrystallinische  Korper,  and  is  occupied  with  the 
application  of  the  equations  of  bi-constant  isotropic  elasticity  to 
certain  simple  problems  The  object  of  this  section,  we  are  told, 
is  to  clear  up  the  doubtful  points  of  those  theories  which  starting 
from  the  molecular  hypothesis  reach  uni-constant  isotropy.  Neu- 
mann here,  however,  does  not  seem  to  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the 
possibility  of  various  distributions  of  elastic  homogeneity  in  the 
rods,  wires,  hollow  cylinders  and  spheres  of  which  he  treats.  We 
may  note  one  or  two  points. 

(a)  He  refers  (S.  136-8)  to  the  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  la 
Tour,  Regnault^  Wertheim  and  himself  on  the  magnitude  of  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  :  see  our  Arts.  368*  1321*  1358*  and  736.  He  himself 
had  found  that  for  iron- wire  17  =  1/4  nearly,  but  that  it  was  nearer  1/3 
for  other  substances,  which  he  unfortunately  does  not  specify. 

(b)  On  S.  141-2  Neumann  gives  a  theory  of  Wertheim *s  cylinder 
method  of  determining  rj:  see  our  Art  802.  He  remarks  on  the 
extreme  importance  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  17  for  truly  isotropic 
bodies,  as  the  development  of  the  molecular  theory  depends  so  entirely 
u{)on  it.  In  investigating  on  S.  144-5  the  stress  in  a  hollow  cylinder  due 
to  internal  pressure,  Neumann  takes  a  stress-limit  of  strength  and 
applies  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  rupture.  Both  steps  seem  to  me 
unjustifiable:   see  our  Arts.  5  (a)  and  (c),  169  (c)  and  320-1. 

(c)  S.  146-153  deal  with  the  oft-considered  problem  of  the  hollow 
spherical  shell.  Neumann  discusses  Oersted's  theory  of  the  piezometer, 
and  shows  how  Colladon  and  Sturm  were  correct  in  supposing  that  a 
hollow  spherical  shell  with  equal  internal  and  external  pressures 
contracts  as  a  solid  sphere  would  do  under  the  same  external  pressure  : 
see  our  Arts.  686*-690*.  He  applies  the  theory  to  thermometer 
bulbs,  and  in  particular  shows  how  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
is  lower  with  the  tube  in  a  vertical  than  with  the  tube  in  a  horizontal 
position  owing  to  the  internal  pressure  of  the  quicksilver  on  the  bulb 

2—2 
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being  greater  in  the  former  case.  He  shows  by  a  numerical  example 
that  the  difference  of  the  reading  in  the  two  positions  might  amount 
to  -2'  C. 

Bei  Thermometem,  welche  Cylinder  statt  Eugehi  haben,  ist  dieser  Fehler 
nicht  80  bedeutend,  well  sie  in  der  Regel  eine  starkere  Wand  besitzen. 
Hierin  liegt  einer  der  Vorziige  der  Cylinderthermometer  (S.  151). 

The  consideration  (S.  151-3)  of  the  strength  of  an  isotropic 
spherical  shell  and  its  comparison  with  the  strength  of  a  cylindrical 
one,  is  for  reasons  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  very  questionable 
when  applied  to  glass  vessels  :  see  our  Arts.  1358*  and  119. 

(d)  §  74  (S.  153-5)  deals  with  the  problem  of  an  isotropic  solid 
elastic  sphere  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  different  isotropic  elastic 
material,  to  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  applied  a  uniform  pressure. 
Neumann  finds  that  the  solid  core  will  contract  more  or  less  than  it 
would  do,  if  the  external  pressure  were  directly  applied  to  it,  according 
as  3X  +  2^  for  the  core  is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  for  the  shell. 

(«)  S  75-76  (S.  155-61)  are  introduced  by  the  Editor,  and  give 
methods  of  determining  the  elastic  constants  by  torsion  and  uniform 
flexibre  (i.e.  flexure  by  a  couple).  These  are  practically  the  methods 
adopted  by  Kirchhoff  and  Okatow  to  determine  17 :  see  our  Arts.  1271-3. 
The  final  paragraphs  of  this  section  (S.  161—3)  entitled  :  Beobachtungen 
zur  Beaiiinmwng  des  VerhdUniaaes  der  beiden  Elasticitdlsconstanten  are 
also  mainly  due  to  the  Editor  and  give  a  short  rdsum^  of  the  various 
experimental  determinations  of  rf  due  to  Cornu,  Mallock,  Kirchhoff, 
Okatow,  Schneebeli,  Rohlrausch,  Tx)omis,  Baumeister,  Rontgen, 
Amagat,  W.  Voigt,  littmann,  and  Everett.  Accounts  of  the  re- 
searches of  these  writers  will  be  found  under  their  names  in  our 
index,  and  the  results  of  later  researches  under  the  title  atretch-aqueeze 
r(Uio,  We  can  only  remark  here,  that  several  of  them  still  leave  open 
to  question  the  true  isotropy  of  the  materials  experimented  on,  and 
they  cannot  thus  be  said  to  have  finally  settled  the  elastic  constant 
controversy:  see  our  Arts.  925*  932*,  192,  800,  and  1271. 

[1202.]  The  twelfth  section  is  entitled:  Elasticitat  krystal- 
linischer  Stoffe  and  occupies  S.  164-202.  This  section  is  taken 
from  lecture  notes  of  the  years  1873-4.  Neumann  here  rejects 
the  rari-constant  equations  for  crystals  with  three  axes  of  elastic 
symmetry  sucji  as  he  had  previously  adopted  in  his  work,  and  on 
S.  165  expresses  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains  by  linear 
relations  involving  36  constants.     Thus  he  writes : 

Diase  36  Ela-sticitiitsconstanten  lossen  sich  im  AUgemeinen  nicht  auf  eine 

f^ringere  Anzahl  ziirUckfiihren.     Jedoch  verringert  aich  in  den  allermeisten 
alien  ihre  Zahl  sehr  erheblich,  wenn  der  Krystall  in  Bezug  auf  eine  oder 
mehrere  Ebenen  symmetrisch  gebildet  ist.    Nur  in  den  seltener  vorkommen- 
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den  Falleu  des  eiu-  und  eiugliediigeu  Sybtems,  wie  z.  B.  beim  Kupfervitriol, 
liegt  kein  theoretischer  Qriind  fur  eiue  Vermiudeiiiug  ihrer  Aiizahl  vor 
(S.  166). 

This  statement  of  course  is  hardly  true,  for  the  principle  of 
work  leads  us  at  once  to  the  reduction  of  the  36  constants  to  21. 
Notwithstanding  this  necessary  modification  (S.  179  ftn.),  the 
section  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  and,  till  1885,  unpublished 
work  of  Neumann.  The  results  should  be  compared  with  those 
of  Bankine :  see  our  Arts.  450-1. 

[1203.]  We  reproduce  briefly  Neumann's  stress-strain  relations 
in  our  own  notation  and  with  the  additional  relations  between  the 
constants  due  to  Green's  principle :  see  Arts.  78, 117,  etc. 

(a)  Crystal  with  one  plams  of  elasUc  si^mmelry,  taken  as  that  of 
zx.     (Zwei'  und  eingliedrigen  oder  monoklinische  KrystaUe,     S.  168.) 

Tx  =  e"«a.  +  d"Sy  +  Ctfg     +  ^t^yx  f  ^  =  ^'^O'xy  +  ^tf^  > 

zx  =  hiSg.  +  V^y  +  ^H'^z  +  ^'<''zxj 

Neumann  has  thus  twenty  constants,  but  we  ought  to  put 

e",/",d",k"  =  e',/;d',k\ 
and  hif  It^^  V  =  Ai,  Ki  K  rei|iectively,  or  leave  only  thirteen  constants. 

(6)  Crystal  with  two  planes  of  elastic  syinmeiry  at  rigfU  angles, 
taken  as  zx  and  yz,     {Zwei-  und  zumgliedriye  KrystaUe.     S.  169.) 

xx=^as^  -^fsy  -i- e'sg,     '»z=da'yz, 

yj  =/"Sg.  +  bSy     +  dSgf       XX  =  ecgj:, 

«  =  e"Sgg  +  d\  +  c«a,       JJ  -f^xv- 

These  equations  also  hold  for  crystals  with  three  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry,  and  have  ttoelve  constants  according  to  Neumann,  but  we 
ought  to  put  d"  =  d\  e"  =  e'  and/"  =/',  which  leaves  only  nine  constants. 

(c)  Crystal  with  two  equal  aaceSy  taken  as  those  of  x  and  y. 
(KrystaUe  des  vieryliedrigen  Systems,) 

7z  =  e"Sx  +  e"sy  +  c«4,        xi  =  /(r^^. 

These  equations  according  to  Neumann  have  seven  constants,  but  we 
ought  to  put  e'*  =  d'  so  that  we  have  only  six  constants. 
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(d)  BegtUar  Cryslafs,  or  those  having  three  rectangular  equal  axes 
taken  as  those  of  as,  y,  z, 

XX  =  {a  -/')  8ga  +/'&,         pz  =  dayg , 

yj  =  (o  -/')  8y  +/'^,  *r  =  da-gg.. 

These  have  tivree  independent  constants. 

[1204.]  Neumann  now  passes  to  hexagonal  and  rhombohedral 
crystals. 

{e)     Hexagonal  Crystals.     (Seclisgliedrige  KrystaUe,) 
Of  these  Neumann  writes : 

Es  bleibeu  uoch  die  Krystalle  des  hexagonalen  Systems  zu  luitersuchen 
ubrig,  deren  Grundform  die  auf  einem  regulsiren  Sechseck  steheude  gleich- 
seitige  Doppelpyramide  ist  Die  drei  Diagonalen  dieses  Sechsecks  bildeu  die 
drei  gloichwertnigen  Axen  der  Krystallform,  deren  vierte  Axe  von  jenen  ver- 
Bchioden  ist  Um  die  Gesetze  dieser  Art  von  Symmetrie  auf  ein  rechtwinkliges 
Coordinatensystem  zu  beziehen,  benutzen  wir  die  Formeln  [Art  1203  (5)], 
welche  gliltig  sind,  da  die  besduriebene  Krystallform  durch  drei  auf  einander 
rechtwinklig  stehende  Ebenen  symmetrisch  theilbar  ist  Dazu  kommt  als 
zweite  Art  der  Symmetric,  dass  eine  Drehung  luu  60°  zu  einer  von  der 
urspriinglichen  nicnt  unterschiedenen  Stellung  flihrt  (S.  174). 

Turning  the  axes  of  x^  y  through  60°  round  z,  calculating  the 
corresponding  stresses  and  strains  and  causing  them  to  have  relations 
of  the  same  form  as  in  Art.  1203  (6),  we  find  that  we  must  have : 

/"=/',     a  =  6,     e  =  d,     y^a^f,  cf'  =  e"    and     d^e. 

We  thus  obtaiu  the  system  : 

7x  =  i^f-^f)  ««  +/\  +  ^^sy  ^  =  ^ya> 

Tv  =/'«*  +  ( 2/ +/')  Sy  +  e'i*«,  2?  =  ecTa- , 

According  to  Neumann  there  are  thus  six  constants :  but  Green's 
pnnciple  tells  us  that  e"  =  e'  also,  or  leaves  only  ^t;e  constants. 

(/)     Rhoinbohedral  Crystals, 

Neumann  remarks  that  a  similar  process  to  that  of  {e)  enables  us 
to  obtain  formulae  for  a  rhombohedral  crystalline  system 

dcssen  Grundform  als  eine  doppelte  dreiseitige  Pyramide  aufzufu^en  i»t, 
jodoch  mit  einer  solchen  Bestimmimg  iiber  das  Gtesotz  der  Symmetrie,  dass 
oilier  Flache  der  obereu  Pyramide  nicht  eine  gleiche  der  unteren  entspricht, 
soiidern  dasss  oino  Flache  der  obereu  mit  einer  Kaiite  der  unteren  Pyramide 
auf  derselben  Seite  des  Krystalles  lie^,  imd  umgokehrt.  £iii  Rhomboeder 
ist  also  iiicht  durch  mehrere  auf  einander  rechtwinklige  Ebenen  symmetrisch 
theilbar  (S.  176). 
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Neuuiann  takes  the  chief  axis  of  the  crystal  for  axis  of  z  and  the 
plane  of  zk  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  pyramids  and  so  that 
an  edge  of  the  second  pyramid  also  lies  in  it  Then  zx  is  the  only 
coordinate  plane  which  is  one  of  symmetry,  and  the  formulae  (a)  hold  for 
this  case.  A  rotation,  however,  of  120**  round  the  axis  of  z  cannot 
affect  the  form  of  the  stress-strain  relations.  This  leads  to  the  reduction 
of  (a)  to  the  types : 

XX  =  (2/*+/')  8jc  ^f'Sy  +  e'«a  -  iKTgj,^         '^  =  h"a'j^  +  d<r^, 

F?  =/'«x  +  (2/+/')  8j,  +  e'sj,  +  /*<7«,         ^  =  h"  {Sj,  -  tf^)  +  cUr„, 

«  =  e"8ge  +  e"8y  +  C8g,  xi  =/(rgaif  +  A<r^. 

Here  Neumann  has  eight  constants,  but  Green's  principle  shows  that 
tf"  =  e\  and  h"  =  h  or  leaves  only  was.  If  we  put  A  =  A"  =  0  we  obtain 
the  hexagonal  system  as  a  particular  case. 

[1205.]  Neumann  now  turns  to  some  interesting  problems  on 
crystals  involving  the  above  formulae.  These  problems  have  been 
tbe  starting-point  of  several  important  experimental  investigations 
by  Voigt,  Baumgarten,  Coromilas  and  others,  and  therefore  deserve 
careful  study. 

§  85  (S.  179-81)  is  entitled:  ZiMamttiendruckung  eines  KrystalU 
du/rch  (UUeUigen  Druck.  Let  p  be  the  uniform  pressure  applied  to  the 
surfiioe  of  a  crystal,  then  the  surface-stress  equations  will  be  satisfied  if 
we  take: 

XX  =  pif  =  zx  =  —jPi  ^  =  «*  =  xy  =  0, 

and  these  will  obviously  satisfy  also  the  body-stress  equations.  Hence 
a  possible  and  therefore  the  only  solution  is  to  suppose  the  shifts  linear 
functions  of  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z.     Suppose  we  take  : 

u  =  MXf        V  =  iTy,        to  =  Fzy 

then  from  Art  1203,  (d)  we  find  for  a  regular  crystal : 

Thus  the  effect  of  uniform  pressure  on  a  regular  crystal  is  only  to 
change  its  boundary  to  a  similar  form. 
Suppose  we  take : 

u  =  MaSj         V  =  My,         w  =  Pz, 

and  apply  these  to  the  equations  of  Art.  1204  (/)  for  a  rhombohedral 
crystal,  we  have: 


whence: 


-p  =  2e'M  +  cP, 
M      P p 
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Thus  the  contraction  of  a  rhombohedral  crystal  (or  of  a  hexagonal, 
since  the  result  does  not  involve  A:  see  our  Art  1204  (e)  and  (/))  is 
diffei-ent  for  different  directions.  A  spherical  surface  becomes  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolutiou.  It  is  also  possible,  I^eumann  thinks,  that  M 
and  F  may  be  of  opposite  sign.  Since  /  and  /'  are  probably  not  very 
different  from  each  other  and  from  e  {f^f  on  the  rari-constant 
hypothesis),  this  would  seem  to  involve  c<6',  or  a  given  stretch  8,^ 
would  have  more  effect  in  producing  lateral  than  longitudinal  stresses. 
Neumann  adds : 

Dann  wUrde  der  allseitig  gepreeste  Krystall  sich  in  oiucr  Richtung  zusam- 
menziehcn,  wahrcnd  er  sich  in  einer  andem  ausdchnt,  analog  der  schonen  vou 
£ilhard  Mitscherlich  gemachten  Entdeckuug,  dass  ein  K^stall  durch  £r- 
warmung  sich  nicht  alleiu  ungleichmassig  ausdehut,  soudem  sogar  in  gewissen 
Richtungen  sich  zusammenziehen  kaun  (S.  181). 

[1206.]  Neumann  next  turns  to  the  still  more  interesting 
problem  of  a  ciystalline  prism  in  the  shape  of  a  right  six-face 
under  uniform  tractive  load  on  a  pair  of  parallel  faces. 

Suppose  a  rectangular  coordinate  S3rBtem  x,yjZ  to  have  relation  to  the 
axes  of  the  crystal,  and  a  second  ^,  17,  { to  give  the  directions  of  the 
sides  of  the  prism,  so  that  the  tractive  load  T  is  applied  to  the  faces 
parallel  to  rf^  or  in  the  direction  of  i.  Then  it  will  be  found  that 
the  body-stress  equations  and  the  surfacenstress  equations  can  all  be 
satisfied  by  taking  the  stresses  equal  to  the  constants  as  follows  : 

XX  =  I' cos'  (f,  x)j  »x  =  Tcos  (if  y)  cos  (f,  »), 
^  =  r  cos'  (f ,  y),  7i  =  T  cos  (i,  z)  cos  (i, »), 
S  =  ^cos"  (£  «),         JJ  =  2^008  (i,  a;)  cos  (f,  y) 

The  shifts  are  thus  linear  and  of  the  form  : 

u  =  Mx  +  p'y  +  nz  ^ 

=  i/a;  +  J(p+p')y  +  i(n  +  w')«-i(p-j?')y  +  i(w-w')«, 

=  \{jp-^p')x  +  Ny  +  ^(m-^rn!)z--\{m---rn:)z'^^(jp-p')xy 
w  =  n'x  +  my  +  Pz 
=  ^  (w  +  n')  a;  +  J  (m  +  rnf)  y  +  Pz-\{n-n')x-\-^  (m  —  m')  y  ^ 

The  second  method  of  writing  these  equations  shows  that  we  can  only 
hope  to  determine  the  six  quantities  JST,  N^  P,  J  (w  +  m'),  ^  (w  +  n'), 
h  {P'^V)  ^J  substituting  in  (i)  ;  for  the  terms  with 

Hw-m'),   !(»»-»').   \{P-P') 
denote  merely  a  rotation  of  the  prism  as  a  whole. 


(i)- 


K..(ii). 
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Neumann  first  considers  the  case  of  a  regular  crystal.  We  have  at 
onoe  from  Art.  1203  (d): 

T  CDS'  (f,  a;)  =  (a  -/')  ^  +/%  <^  ('»  +  «*')  =  37  cos  (f,  y)  cos  (f ,  s), 
T  oo«»  (^,  y)  =  (a  -/')  iV  +/'$,  d  (n  +  n')  =  T  con  (fc  »)  cos  (i,  x), 
2'co6'(£  8)  =  («-/') /»+/'<>,         rfO,  +  y')  =2'oos(f,a!)co8(f  yX 

whence  M  =  ^,  jcoe"  (t  x)  -  ^-^^j , 

Let  tfr  be  the  stretch  in  the  direction  r  having  direction  cosines 
^1,  w*!,  Wi,  with  regard  to  a?,  y,  »,  then  we  easily  find  from  our  Art.  54*: 

+^|»>h»hco8(f,y)cos(f,»)+wAco8(fc«)co8(i,a;)+^miC08(f,aj)co8(f,y)K 

This  may  be  comiiared  with  Neumann's  investigation  of  1834 :  see 
our  Arts.  795*-9*  and  Corrigenda  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  3,  and  compare  our 
Art.  309. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  find  s^,  then,  Zj  =  cos  (^,  x\  tthi  =  cos  (i,  y), 
n^  =  coB((,  z);  and  after  slight  reductions  we  have: 

"  ((^V0(«  +  2/') "  Td)i"^'^^- 

This  result  was  published  by  W.  Yoigt  as  from  Neumann's  lectures 
(in  Poggendorffh  Annalen,  Erganzungs-Btrnd  vii.,  S.  5,  1876)  and  has 
been  experimentally  verified  for  alum  by  Beckenkamp :  Zeitschrift  fWr 
KryataUographiey  Bd.  10,  S.  41,  1885.  From  the  above  equation  we 
find  at  once  Neumann's  biquadratic  sur&oe  for  the  stretch- modulus 
E^  (=  Tjs^) :  see  our  Art  799*. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  prism  is  cut  parallel  to  an  axis  of  the 
crystal,  we  have  for  the  stretch-modulus  E^: 

(a +  2/')  {a-/') 
^'^ ^f • 

which  value  of  E^  stands  in  a  simple  relation  to  the  dilatation-modulus 
F  (Vol.  I.  p.  885),  deduced  from  the  Equations  (iii)  of  this  article  as  : 

jj,_a+2/' 
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[1207.]  Neumann  next  investigates  the  directionjs  in  which  the 
stretch-modulus  as  given  by  (iv)  takes  maximum  or  minimum  values. 
To  obtain  these  values  Neumann  transfers  to  polar  coordinates  with 
the  axis  of  a;  as  polar-axis,  or  he  takes : 

cos  ({,  x)  =  cos  a,     cos  (i,  y)  =  sin  a  cos  ^,     cos  {i, «)  =  sin  a  sin  ^. 

He  then  obtains  the  followiug  directions  in  which  the  stretch-modulus 
is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  namely  the  normals  to  the  faces  of  the 
following  geometrical  crjrstalline  forms : 

(i)     The  cube 

sina  =  0,  I     1  «+/' 


coso  =  0,     cos^  =  0,[    £c     (a-/')(«  +  2/y 
cos  a  =  0,     sin  ^  =  0, 

(ii)     The  octahedron  |  JL_  _  1  ^ 

tan'a  =  2,     tan««/»  =  l,J    ^~  3(a  + 2/')  "*"  35' 


1  a 


(iii)     The  rhombic  dodecahedron 

tan'a  =  1,     cos  ^  =  0, 
tan^a  =1,     sin  </»  =  0,  f  :^^  "^  2  (a -/')(« +  2/')  "  id ' 
cos  a  =  0,     tan'^  ^  ^' j 

We  easily  find : 

whence  the  relative  magnitudes  of  Eg^  Eq^  Ejy,  may  be  determined 
according  as  2cf  is  >  or  <  a  -/'.  Since  we  have  \/Ec  +  ^/Eq  =  ^/Ej^  we 
cannot  determine  the  three  elastic  constants  a,  /',  d  by  ascertaining  the 
values  of  the  stretch-moduli  Egy  Eq,  Ej). 

[1208.]  In  the  following  paragraph  (§  89,  S.  188-90)  Neumann 
investigates  the  lateral  squeeze  which  accompanies  a  longitudinal 
ti*action.  In  this  case  ^,  mi,  nj  of  our  Art.  1206  are  subject  to  the 
condition : 

^  cos  (^,  a;)  +  7r*i  cos  (i,  y)  -I-  Wj  cos  (i,  2)  =  0 (v), 

and  the  formula  (iii)  of  that  article  can  then  be  thrown  into  the  form  : 

»'  =  ^  {{a~/'  -  wd)  (^'  '^  ^^'  *^  ■"  "*»'  *^'  (^'  y) + <  ««'  (^'  «)) 

8  denoting  the  lateral  stretch,  which  is  here  a  squeeze. 

(a)     Suppose  the  prism  cut  in  any  way  parallel  to  an  axis  of  the 


8 
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crystal,  then  two  out  of  the  three  li,  m^  Ui  are  zero  and  we  have  from 
(v)  and  (vi): 

,_     ^^       /' 

Hence  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  is  in  this  case  constant  in  cUl  directions 
perpendicukr  to  the  traction,  and  by  aid  of  the  value  of  ^^  in  Art.  1206 
we  see  that  it  is  given  by : 

(b)  Suppose  the  traction  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  octa- 
hedron, then 

cos»  (l  x)  =  co8»  (i,  y)  =  co8»  (f  ,  z)  =  1  /3, 

and  therefore  from  (iv) : 

\2d     a+2/7* 

This  result  differs  from  that  given  by  Neumann  on  S.  189.  The  stretch- 
squeeze  modulus  is  here  more  complex,  but  is  still  constant  for  all 
directions  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section. 

(c)  Suppose  the  traction  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron,  then  cos'  ((,  x)  =  cos'  (^,  y)  =  |,  and  cos  (^,  z)  ^  0, 
and  if  X  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  squeeze  makes  with  the  axis 
of  z  we  have  : 

Thus  the  squeeze  varies  with  the  direction  in  the  cross-sectiou. 

[1209.]  §  90  (S.  190-5)  entitled:  Aenderung  der  Wifikel  eines 
regutaren  KrystaUa  dv/rdi  Brack  deduces  expressions  in  terms  of  the 
elastic  constants  for  the  changes  in  the  angles  of  a  crystalline  prism 
uuder  uniform  longitudinal  traction.  By  simple  optical  methods,  which 
are  indicated  by  Neumann,  these  changes  can  be  easily  measured  and 
we  thus  have  a  further  means  of  ascertaining  the  elastic  constants. 

Consider  a  plaue  whose  direction-cosines  with  regard  to  a:,  ^,  «  in 
the  unstrained  condition  are  given  by  ooscii,  008)3|,  oosyi,  and  let 
these  after  strain  become  cos  (a^  +  &i,),  cos  (/9i  +  S/^i),  cos  (y^  +  ^j). 
Then  vdth  the  notation  of  our  Ait  1206  Neumann  easily  shows  that : 

cos  (oj  +  8oi)  s=  (cos  Qi  —  Jfcos  oi  —  I?  cos  Pi  —  n'  cos  y^  g^,' 

cos  (^,  +  S)3i)=  (cos  )3j  —  p'  cos  a^  — iTcos  A  —  w  cos y^) gi,  - . . .(i), 

cos  (y,  +  8yi)  =  (cos  y,  —  »  cos  a,  —  m^cOBfii  —  P  cos  y^)  q^ 

where  q^  is  found  by  squaring  these  expressions,  adding,  neglecting  the 
squares  of  small  quantities  and  taking  the  root,  to  be  : 

^1  =  1  -I-  if  cos^oi  +  iVoo8*A  -I-  Pcos^/i  -♦■  (m  -»■  m')  cos  ^|  cos  y, 

+  (n  +  n')  cosyiCOBOi  +  {p  +/;')  cos  o,  00*3)81...  (ii). 
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Let  a  second  plane  be  given  by  cos  a^,  con  P^,  cosys  ^^  ^be  unstrained 
and  cos  (cl;  +  8cu),  cos  (fi^  +  S)?,),  cos  (y,  +  Sy,)  in  the  strained  position, 
then  we  have,  if  o*,  o-q  be  the  angles  between  the  two  planes  after  and 
before  strain,  from  equations  of  the  type  (i) : 

cos  <r  =  {cob  0*0  -  2  (if  cos  a^  cos  a^  +  N  cos  /3j  cos  /Jg  +  P  cos  yi  cos  y^) 

-  (w  +  w')  (cos  /?i  cos  y,  +  cos  /?a  cos  y^) 

-  (n  +  n)  (cos  yi  cos  a^  +  cos  yj  cos  a^) 

-  (/;  +  jp')  (cos  a^  cos  /S,  +  cos  oa  cos  /?i)}  ^i^^j (iii), 

where  q^  is  an  expi*ession  similar  to  ^i  in  (ii)  but  involving  cu,,  fi^i  ya- 
Neumann  takes  only  the  special  case  when  the  planes  are  originally 
at  right  angles  and  therefore  a-^  =  90**,  cos  ctq  =  0.  Hence,  if  o-  =  cr^  +  So-, 
we  may  replace  coso-  by  —80-,  and  substituting  the  values  of  the 
constants  given  in  our  Art.  1206  we  reach  the  result: 

2T 

8<r  = 27  {cos^  (f ,  0?)  cos  oj  cos  o^  +  cos^  (^,  y)  cos  fii  cos  /Jg 

a— J 

+  cos'  (f ,  3)  COS  y^  COB  y^} 

T 
+  -^  {cos(f,  y)co8(^,  2j)(cos)3iCoeya  +  co8^jCOB  yj) 

+  cos  (^,  z)  COS  (f ,  a;)  (cos  y,  cos  cl,  +  cos  y^  cos  a^) 

+  COB  (f ,  a;)  cos  (f,  y)  (cos  a^  cos  /?,  +  cos  04  cos  /3i)}    (iv). 

Neumann  takes  two  special  cases  of  this : 

(1)  Cliayige  in  angle  between  the  two  rectangular  faces  of  a  pristn 
which  are  parallel  to  iJie  direction  of  tlie  fraction. 

Here: 

COB  (f,  «;)  P  "'U  cos  (f,  y)  p  ^'U  oo«  (f  «)  P  >')  =  0, 
^       '  IcoBaJ  ^     ^'  Icos^J  ^       '  IcosyJ 

hence  multiplying  these  together,  we  have  by  (iv)  : 

(2         1\ 
——p  -  2)  {cos*  (fc  x)  COB  ttj  cos  a, 

+  co8'(f,  y)  COB /Sj  cos /?,  +  cos' (f ,  «)co8y,  cosyj (v). 

If  the  traction  be  in  the  direction  of  an  axis  of  the  crystal  or  of  a 
normal  to  the  octahedron,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  3<r  =  0 ;  if  in  the 
direction  of  a  normal  to  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  we  have  : 


^=^{i-a-V'}*^"'"^"" 


where  a^  =  90°  —  a^. 


(ii)     Cliange  vn  angle  between  a  loaded  face  of  the  prism  and  a  free 
face. 
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Here  o,,  )8,,  y,  are  {(,  a?),  (f,  y),  (f,  «)  respectively,  hence 

and  by  mnltiplying  these  and  using  (iv)  we  find  : 

&r=  r  1^^  -  J|  {C0B»(f,  X)COBO, 

+  cos' (f ,  y) cos )8g  +  cos? (f ,  »)oosyJ (vi). 

Yarions  special  cases  are  deduced  from  this  general  formula,  S.  194-5. 

[1210.]  Neumann  next  indicates  methods  of  dealing  with  the  like 
problems  in  the  case  of  prisms  cut  from  rhonibohedral  crystals.  He 
takes  in  §  91  (S.  195-9)  the  case  of  a  uniform  longitudinal  tractive 
load  applied  to  such  a  prism.  We  have  now  to  solve  equations 
like  (i)  of  our  Art.  1206,  when  the  values  of  the  shifts  (ii)  in  that 
article  are  substituted  in  the  stress-strain  relations  {/)  of  our 
Art.  1204.  Neumann  gives  the  values  of  Jf,  i\^,  P,  m  +  m\  n  +  7i\ 
p  +  p'  on  S.  195,  and  taking  the  chief  axis  of  the  rhombohedral  crystal 
as  polar  axis,  so  that 

COS  (f >  «)  =  cos  y,     cos  (f ,  a;)  =  sin  y  cos  ^,     cob  (f  ,  y)  =  sin  y  sin  <^, 

he  obtains  for  the  stretch  8^  in  the  direction  ^  of  the  traction  T  as 
in  Art.   1206  : 


+  ^    sin' y  cosy  COB  3^ I- (vii). 


where  k,  =  c  (/+/')  -  «'«,     k,  =/d  -  A«. 

Thus  the  reciprocal  of  the  stretch-modulus  \jE^{=8^IT)  is  given 
for  every  direction.  Putting  1/J?^  proportional  to  1/r*,  where  r  is  a 
radius-vector  we  have  a  biquadratic  surface,  the  properties  of  which 
Neumann  discusses  at  some  length  (S.  196-9).  Perpendicular  to  the 
chief  axis  (z)  the  equatorial  section  is  a  circle ;  the  section  by  a  plane 
through  the  axis  of  z  making  an  angle  of  30"*  with  the  axis  of  x  and 
that  by  the  plane  yz  are  alike  and  are  oval  curves  of  the  type 

1/?**  =  ZT  sin*y  +  /cos^y  — -fi'sin'  y  coe'y. 

Maxima  or  minima  of  r  are  given  by  ^  =  0*,  60**  and  120°;  and  for  ^  =  0" 
(or  for  the  plane  xz)  these  are  investigated  by  Neumann.  It  is  found 
that  in  general  there  are  in  that  plane  three  directions  of  maximum 
or  minimum  r.  Experiments  of  Baumgarten  on  calcspar  {Poggendorffs 
AnndUn^  Bd.  152,  S.  369,  1874)  and  Coromilas  on  gypsum  and  mica 
(ZeiUchrififilT  KrysUdlographia^  Bd.  i.,  S.  407)  appear  to  some  extent  to 
confirm  Neumann's  theoretical  results.     We  note  from  equation  (vii), 
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however,  that  only  fcfwr  relations  between   the  six  constants  of  a 
rhombohedral  cryHtal  can  be  found  by  pure  tractive  experiments. 

[1211.]  The  next  problem  dealt  with  is  that  of  a  rhombohedral 
crystal  under  uniform  surface  pressure  (§  92,  S.  199-200).  Substitute 
the  values  (ii)  of  Art  1206  in  (/)  of  Art  1204  equating  the  tractions 
to  ~  />  and  the  shears  to  zero,  we  find  : 

-;>  =  (2/+/')^+/'iV^+«'i'-A(n  +  ?0»     0  =  A(j9+;?')  +  cf(m  +  »r), 

- ;>  =/'Jlf  +  (2/+/') N^e'P\h{ri^ n'),    0  =  A (iV- if )  i- ^ (n  +  n'), 

-;?  =  c'if  +  ^N\  cP,  0  =/(p  +/)  +  A  (m  +  w'). 

Whence  we  see  that  m^-m'^n^-n'-p^-p'^N-  M-  0  and 

M   ^  P  _    ^p . 

c-e'     2  (/+/'-(?')  "2  {(/+/')  c-6'«} ^''"^' 

a  result  agreeing  with  that  in  our  Art.  1205. 

Further  the  plane  7+^+7»=l  ^  converted  by  the  uniform  pres- 

sure  into  the  plane  -7-7, — j^.  +  p  .^  ^  ,^.  +  yrj-. — i;v=li  whence  we  can 

'^         Ail-^-M)     B{l+M)     C{l+P) 

easily  ascertain  the  change  of  angle  between  any  two  planes  as  in  our 

Art.  1209.     The  dilatation  will  give  the  value  of  2M+Pf  the  change 

in  angle  can  be  so  taken  as  to  give  M-  P,  whence  it  follows  that  M 

and  P  can  be  found.     These  are  not  functions  of  the  coefficients  which 

occur  in  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1210.     Thus  we  obtain  two  further  relations 

to  determine  the  six  elastic  constants.     Neumann,  who  has  eight  and 

not  9ix  constants,  does  not  shew  how  the  remaining  two  relations 

are  to  be  found.     He  concludes  this  section  with  the  words: 

Eine  experimentelle  Untersuchuns  dieser  Vei'haltnisse  wiirde  auch  fiir 
die  Beantwortung  der  Frage  von  Beofeutung  sein,  ob  die  Auadehming  einen 
Kiystidls  duroh  Warme  und  seine  Zusammenziehimg  durch  Abkiihlung 
denselben  Qesetzen  folgt,  wie  seine  Formverandening  diut^h  Vermindenmg 
oder  Steigerung  des  Druckes.  Findet  man,  dass  beido  Vorgongo  in  gleicher 
Weise  vor  sich  gehen,  und  dass  das  Verhaltniss  von  M  zii  P  bei  Erwarmung 
denselben  oonstanten  Werth  annimmt,  welchen  68  l>oi  Zusammendriickung 
besitzt,  so  wiirde  daraiis  folgen,  dass  die  in  §.  58  (see  our  Art.  1197)  zur 
Definition  dee  thermischen  Druckes  eingefuhrten  Constanten  /3„  0,,  fi,  auch 
in  einem  Krystalle  fiir  drei  Axenrichtungen  den  gleichen  Werth  besitssen 
(S.  200). 

[1212.]  This  section  of  the  lectures  concludes  with  a  paragraph 
(§  93,  S.  201-2)  added  by  the  Editor  and  entitled:  Neuere  Unter- 
atushungen  fiber  die  Elasticitdt  der  Krystalle.  The  Editor  remarks  that 
Neumann,  besides  the  problems  on  crystals  considered  in  the  present 
lecture  (see  our  Arts.  1202-11),  has  also  dealt  with  the  two  important 
problems  of  the  flexure  and  torsion  of  small  prisms  cut  in  any  direction 
from  a  crystal:  see   our  Art.    1230.      The  results  of  his  researches 
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have  been  published  by  W.  Yoigt,  who  has  himself  written  many 
valaable  memoirs  based  upon  Neumann's  investigations',  which  fall  into 
a  later  period  than  that  of  our  present  volume. 

For  rock  salt  Yoigt  has  found  (last  memoir  cited  in  our  footnote)  in 
terms  of  the  constants  for  regular  crystals  given  in  our  Art.  1203,  (d): 

a  =  4753,        /'=1313,         rf=1292, 

where  a  stress  of  one  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre  is  taken  as 
the  unit.  Here  we  have  almost  exactly  y*'  =  rf, — i.e.  \xx^^\-r\xpxp\  in  the 
general  constant  notation, — ^thus  the  additional  condition  of  rari-con- 
stancy  is  nearly  satisfied:  see  our  Art  116,  ftn.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  this  holds  for  all  regular  crjrstals.     Yoigt  found  for  fluorspar : 

a  =  1 4550,       /'  =  2290,        d  =  3380, 

while  for  the  same  material  Klang  with  an  inferior  theory  and  method 
gave  {Wiedemamns  Anncdm,  Bd.  12,  S.  331,  1881)  : 

a  =  1 3200,        /'  =  4250,        d  =  3300. 

Both  observers  therefore  agree  in  the  inequality  of/'  and  c/,  but  in 
opposite  senses.  Although  numerous  other  regular  crystals  have  had 
their  elasticity  investigated,  there  is  still  scarcely  material  enough  for 
us  to  consider  the  multi-  or  mri-constancy  of  crystalline  strnctui*es 
as  finally  determined'. 

[1213.]  The  next  five  sections  of  Neumann's  lectures  (S. 
20^299)  are  entitled :  Oeaetzefilr  die  Foripflamung  ebener  Wdlen, 
and  belong  properly  to  the  History  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  of 
Light.  We  shall  therefore  here  only  briefly  refer  to  their 
contents.  Neumann  proceeds  in  his  usual  semi-historical  method 
and  with  his  characteristic  clearness ;  hence  these  hundred  pages, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  editorial  references  to  later  work,  are 
most  instructive,  and  the  student  is  hardly  likely  to  find  a  better 
introduction  to  the  elastic  jelly  theory  of  the  ether. 

[1214.1  §  13  (S.  203-40)  is  entitled :  Theorie  der  WeU&nhewegungen 
auf  Gnmd  der  AfolektUarhypothese  (Lecture  Notes  of  1857-8).  This 
deals  with  the  laws  of  polarisation  and  double-refraction  of  light  as 
previously  investigated  by  Oauchy  {Memoires  de  VAcadhnie,  T.  x  p.  293. 
Paris,  1831)  and  Neumann  himself  (Poggendorffh  Annalen^  Bd.  25, 
S.  418,   1832)   on  the  rari-canxtard  hypothesis.      Neumann  explains 

^  Poggend€Tff»  Annalen,  Erganztrngs-Band  vii.  S.  1  u.  177,  1876;  Wiedemanns 
AmuOen,  Bd.  16,  S.  278,  898  u.  416,  1882;  Sitzungsberiehte  d,  Berliner  Akademie, 
Zweiter  HaWband,  1884,  S.  989-1004,  and  many  others  of  later  date. 

'  An  important  assumption  is  indeed  made  by  Neamann  and  others :  namely 
that  crystals  really  IjaII  ciystallographically  and  elastioally  into  the  same  classes. 
For  example,  is  it  a  priori  certain  that  a  regular  orystallographio  crystal  is  a  regular 
"elastic  crystal"? 
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in  the  following  words  why  he  starts  from  this  narrow  basis,  instead 
of  the  more  general  crystalline  equations  which  he  has  given  in  .the 
previous  section: 

Wir  thun  das  nicht  nur  in  Rucksicht  auf  die  geschichtliche  Entwickelung 
der  Theorien,  welche  uns  jetzt  beschaftisen  weraen,  sondeni  auch  deshalb, 
weil  es  nicht  nothwendig  ist  anziuiehmen,  dass  die  Bew^mgen  des  Lichtathers 
in  Krystallen  genau  denselben  Kraften  und  G^esetzen  unterliegen,  wie  die 
wagbare  Substanz  des  KOrpers  selbst  (S.  203). 

Neumann  starts  from  elastic  equations  involving  only  six  constants, 
or  from  the  equations  of  the  stresses  as  given  in  our  Art.  1203  (6), 
where  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis  all  the  accents  are  to  be  removed, 
ie.  e=^e  =e'\  /=/'=/"  and  d=d'  =  d'\  He  determines  in  the  usual 
manner  three  pairs  of  waves,  each  pair  having  a  different  velocity  but 
its  members  consisting  of  waves  propagated  with  the  same  velocity  in 
opposite  directions.  He  shows  (S.  207-8)  how  the  arbitrary  functions 
may  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  initial  disturbance;  and  further, 
how  for  each  pair  of  waves  the  direction  of  the  shift  is  different,  but 
for  the  same  pair  is  the  same  at  all  places  and  for  all  times,  and  is 
independent  of  the  initial  disturbance  (S.  210-11).  He  then  investi- 
gates (S.  211-13)  the  ellipsoid  of  wave-propagation  (Faripflana- 
ungseUipsaid)^  and  discusses  some  interesting  general  problems  of 
wave-motion  (S.  215-23),  concluding  this  part  of  the  section  with  a 
determination  of  tlie  wave- velocities  (S.  225).  He  next  turns  to  the 
more  purely  optical  applications  of  his  formulae,  especially  to  Fresnel's 
laws  of  double-refraction  and  of  the  polarisation  of  light  in  crystals. 
He  remarks  that  (on  the  rari^onstarU  hypothesis)  the  formulae  of  our 
Art.  1203  (b)  must  for  various  optical  media  be  thus  simplified  : 

(a)  Uncrystalline  medium  a  =  b  =  c  =  3d  =  3e  =  3/A  /  e  =  c'  = «", 

(b)  Regular  crystal  a  =  b  =  c,     d  =  e  =/,     >•  and  •<  /=/*  -f\ 

(c)  Uniaxial  crystal  a  =  6,  d  =  e^          )           {d=ct=d", 

(d)  Biaxial  crystal  e  =  e' =  «",/=/=/',  rf  =  (i'=rf". 

After  an  investigation  of  wave-motion  in  uncrystalline  media  (S. 
227-8),  Neumann  deduces  Fresnel's  laws  for  the  velocity  of  propagation 
in  biaxial  crystals,  provided  the  plane  of  pola/riaation  be  defined  as  tJie 
plane  through  the  direction  of  the  wave  and  tlie  direction  of  the  vibration. 
The  plane  of  polarisation  is  thus  perpendicular  to  that  given  by 
Fresnel's  definition,  and  the  above  is  usually  spoken  of  in  Germany 
as  Neumann's  definition  {Neu7nunn*8che  Definition)  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation.  The  deduction  of  Fresnol's  laws  even  with  this  definition 
requires  the  following  relations  to  hold  among  the  six  elastic  constants 
(see  our  Art.  148)  : 

(c-rf)(6-rf)  =  4(?,  (a-e)(c-6)  =  4e«,  (b -f)  (a -f)  =  4f^ ; 

which,  neglecting  the  squares  of  the  differences  ofd, «,  f  may  be  replaced 
by : 

a  =  3  (c  +/-  <Z),  b  =  3  (/+  d-e),  c=-3{d  +  e  ~-f\ 
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see  our  Art  1199.  Neumann  remarks  that  the  difierences  of  d,  e,  /are 
small  as  they  depend  on  the  differences  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
two  rays^,  and  neglecting  the  differences  of  d,  e,  f  he  demonstrates 
the  transversality  of  two  of  the  waves  (S.  229-240).  Of  the  third  or 
longitudinal  wave  he  gives  no  physical  account  in  this  section. 

[1215.]  In  Section  14  entitled :  Theorie  der  Lichtwellen  im  incoTn- 
pressiblen  Aether  (S.  241-56;  Lecture  Notes  of  1859-60)  F.  Neumann 
follows  Carl  Neumann'  in  supposing  the  ether  incompressible  and  so 
disposing  of  the  longitudinal  wave.     He  remarks : 

Die  strenge  Durchfuhrung  der  auf  der  Hypothese  der  Incompressibilitat 
des  Lichtathers  beruhenden  Rechnung  wird  una  nur  auf  transversale  Wellen 
filhren  und  Resultate  liefem,  die  sich  mit  den  Resiiltaten  der  Beobachtung  in 
vollkommener  Coincidenz  befinden  (S.  241-2). 

This  seems  too  strong  a  statement. 

Carl  Neumann's  equations  are  of  the  type : 

d*u_    dht     ^d^u       d^u     „^  (Pv      ^    dho      dp 
^  d^^^d^""^  d^""  ^  d^""  ^  dMy""      dxdz'  dii' 

subject  to  the  condition 

du     dv     dw     ^ 

Besides  involving  this  condition,  the  theory  introduces  the  terms 

dp    dp    dp 
dx'  dy'  dz 

into  the  body-shift  equations  of  the  previous  section.  F.  Neumann 
remarks  of  these  equations : 

Die  neu  eingefiihrte  GrOsse  p  hat  eine  bestimmte  physikalische  Bedeutung. 
Sie  ist  der  diu*di  die  Bewegimg  entstehende  hydrostcUuche  Druck,  Denn  die 
verbesserten  Differentiaigleichungen  sind  im  Qnmde  niu*  die  hydrodyna- 
mischen,  in  welche  ausser  den  aujsseren  Kraften  noch  die  inneren  Molekular- 
kralle  eingefiihrt  sind,  wahrend  die  in  jenen  Gleichungen  vorkommenden 
Quadrate  der  Geschwindigkeiten  dem  Gnindprincipe  der  Elasticitatstheorie 
entaprechend  fortfallen  (S.  245). 

In  the  course  of  the  section  it  is  shown  that : 

;,  =  aconstant+3(^rf^4-e^+/^j, 

1  These  differenoes  do  not  always  seem  small,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Iceland  Bpar. 
Neumann's  reasoning  here  does  not  seem  by  any  means  conclasive. 

'  The  Editor  (p.  vii)  distinetly  states  that  Section  14  is  taken  from  the  Lecture- 
Notes  of  1869--60.  In  the  section  itself  there  is  reference  to  Carl  Nemnann  as  the 
proponnder  of  the  theory  of  an  incompressible  ether,  but  the  earliest  reference 
(S.  2ti)  to  a  paper  by  him  is  1863  (Die  magnetUche  Drehung  der  Polarisatioruebene 
tUt  Liehtett  Halle,  1868).  Had  Carl  Neumann  communicated  the  idea  to 
F.  Neumann  before  1859? 

T.  E,  FT,  II,  3 
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BO  that  for  a  non-ciystalline  medium  p  »  a  constant : 

und  dieser  oonstante  Werth  muss,  p^Oj  gleich  dem  Werthe  im  Welten- 
raimie  sein,  da  wir  vlob  den  letzteren  mcht  eSk  zusammengedriickt  vorstellen 
konnen  (S.  253). 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  more  difficult  to  suppose  the  ether  in 
space  under  high  pressure,  than  to  suppose  it  rigidly  fixed  at  an 
infinite  distance  as  required  by  the  recent  theory  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  {PhU.  Mag.  November,  1888). 

F.  Neumann  deduces  the  laws  of  Fresnel  from  the  above  type  of 
body-shift  equations,  provided  the  same  relations  as  in  the  previous 
section  hold  among  the  elastic  constants  (see  our  Ai-t.  1214)  and 
provided  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  ])arallel  to  the  vibrations.  The 
advance  made  by  C.  Neumann's  hypothesis  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  longitudinal  wave  and  to  the  exact  transversality 
of  the  other  two  waves.  F.  Neumann  (see  his  S.  252)  seems  especially 
satisfied  with  the  liypothesis  of  an  incompressible  ether  and  he  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  coincidence  of  the  ])]anes  of  polarisation  and  vibra- 
tion : 

Hierauf  ist  besonderes  Gewicht  zu  legen,  weil  die  entgegengesotzte  Ansicht 
noch  sehr  vcrbreitet  ist.  Alle  strengen  DurchfUhnmgen  der  Theorie  aber 
fiihren  zu  dem  von  der  gewOhnlichen  Meimmg  abweichenden  Resultate. 

Some  judicious  remarks,  due  I  think  to  Neumann's  Editor,  occur  on 
S.  256.  We  ought  not  to  expect  the  same  relations  necessarily  to  hold 
for  the  elastic  constants  of  the  ether  in  a  crystal  as  hold  for  the  elastic 
constants  of  the  crystalline  material  itself.  The  vibrations  of  the 
material  and  of  the  ether  may  follow  quite  different  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, an  optically  uniaxial  ciystal  iiossesses  the  same  optical  elasticity 
for  all  direclioQS  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis.  Hence  for  the  ether 
in  such  a  crystal,  Neumann's  Editor  considers  that  the  relations  e=/, 
b  =  c  =  Sd,  must  hold.  But  such  relations  do  not  hold  for  the  elastic 
material  of  the  crystal  itself,  for  were  its  elasticity  the  same  in  all 
directions  round  the  axis,  its  crystalline  form  could  only  be  cylindrical. 

[1216.]  Section  15  is  entitled :  Theorie  trafisverscUer  Welien  in 
KrystaUen  (S.  257-75),  Neumann  here  deals  with  Lamp's  theory  of 
the  ether  in  crystals  \  He  remarks  that  the  theories  we  have  pre- 
viously considered  have  been  theoretically  deduced  only  for  media 
symmetrical  about  three  rectangular  planes,  but  experience  shows  that 
Fresnel's  laws  are  true  also  for  unsymmetrical  crystalline  forms.  Such 
crystals  may  have  three  rectangular  axes,  in  relation  to  which  the 
medium  is  optically  symmetrical.  Hence  a  generalisation  of  our  theory 
is  very  desirable.     Neumann  gives  Lamp's   theory  with  considerable 

There  is  a  mere  footnote  reference  to  Qreen*8  memoir  of  1839:    see  onr 

Art.  m*. 
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modifications  and  I  think  improvementa  The  hypotheses  from  which 
he  starts  are  the  following:  (a)  the  medium  possesses  the  property  of 
propagating  jE>^an6  waves;  {b)  aocumtely  transverse  vibrations  are 
possible  in  it;  (c)  there  are  stresses  in  it  which  arise  and  disappear 
with  the  strains;  the  stresses  obey  the  general  laws  of  statical 
equilibrium;  and  {d)  they  are  assumed  to  be  linear  functions  of  the 
strains. 

These  hypotheses  enable  us  to  reduce  the  36  constants  to  12,  and 
Neumann  puts  the  body-shift  equations  into  the  form  : 


dHi      .  dS     ^  dO      -, 
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where 


dt^      ">  dx 
r=-yT^  +  6T«.-aT«5y, 

T^, expressing  the  twists,  ^  f  ^ —  -^j, and  $  the  dilatation 

as  usual  (S.  261).  Neumann  apparently  treats  these  equations  as  if  we 
had  12  independent  constants,  but  if  we  apply  Green's  principle  to  the 
stresses  on  S.  261  we  find : 

A^B^G,  A^=^B^  =  C,  =  0 (u), 

or,  we  have  only  seven  independent  constants. 

Neumann  (S.  262-7)  shows  that  by  a  transformation  of  the 
coordinate  axes  we  can  get  rid  either  of  the  coefficients  A^y  B^y  C^  or  of 
the  coefficients  a,  p,  y,  and  that  the  axes  for  which  these  groups 
respectively  vanish  are  not  necessarily  the  same.     He  remarks : 

Unaere  Betrachtimg  fiihrt  uns  also  auf  eine  Doppelnatur  des  Mediums, 
insofem  namlich,  aJs  Eigenschaften  verschiedener  Art  sich  auf  verschiedene 
Axensysteme  beziehen  k5nnen,  ein  Punkt,  auf  den  wir  zurUckkommen  (S. 
266). 

Neumann  later  in  his  work  makes  a  considerable  point  of  this 
double  system  of  axes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  applies  to  the  ether  in  a  crystal,  then  (ii)  must 
hold  and  ao  A^  =  B^  =  C^  =  0  for  cUl  axes. 

The  ty|>e  of  body-shift  equations,  when  we  transform  them  so  that 
cLy  fif  y  vanish,  is  given  by : 
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[1217.]  In  §  122  (a  267-8)  Neumann  deals  with  the  Mongi- 
tudinal  wave ' ;  it  is  DOt  exactly  longitudinal  unless  (ii)  holds,  but  is 
marked  by  the  existence  of  a  dilatation  $;  it  would  thus  be  better 
termed  the  prsisurcU  wave.  In  §  123  (S.  269-71)  the  problem  of 
transverse  waves  is  dealt  with.  The  wave  surface  deduced  is  accurately 
Fresnel's,  and  his  laws  are  shown  to  be  absolutely  correct  provided  we 
cbccept  Neumann^ 8  definition  of  the  plane  of  polariaaticn.  In  §  124 
(S.  272)  Neumann  supposes  the  ether  incompressible  and  puts  ^  =  0 ; 
he  then  introduces  terms  into  equations  (iii)  corresponding  to  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  and  writes  them  in  the  form : 

dhb     .drga,        drg^      dp  ,. 

''^  =  ^dz--'lly--^ <")• 

These  practically  agree  in  form  with  Carl  Neumann's  equations,  only  p 
has  a  slightly  different  meaning.  F.  Neumann  seems  to  see  in  such 
equations  a  completely  satisfactory  system  giving  only  two  waves 
and  these  with  purely  optical  properties : 

welche  in  jeder  Hiasicht  den  diux;h  die  Erfahrung  gelieferten  Qesetzen 
enisprechen  (S.  272). 

[1218.]  We  have  considered  somewhat  at  length  Neumann's  treat- 
ment of  liam^'s  theory  because  in  §  125  (S.  272-4)  he  takes  the  double 
system  of  axes  of  Art.  1216  as  the  basis  for  some  important  considera- 
tions with  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  axes  in  crystals.  He  remarks 
that  the  properties  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  waves  seem  to 
depend  upon  different  systems  of  rectangular  axes,  and  hence  he 
argues  that  the  different  physical  properties  of  a  crystal  can  he  dis- 
tributed symmetrically  ahimt  different  systems  of  rectangvJnr  pfunes. 
We  have  seen  (Art  1206)  that  so  far  as  this  argument  is  based  on 
there  being  different  sets  of  axes  for  longitudinal  and  transverse  waves, 
it  is  only  valid  if  we  suppose  the  ether  in  a  crystal  not  to  obey  Green's 
Principle.  Neumann  thinks  that  these  systems  of  axes  will  fall  to- 
gether only  when  the  material  of  the  crystal  is  symmetrical  about  three 
rectangular  planes,  in  which  case,  he  adds,  experience  shows  that  the 
optical  elastic  axes^  coincide  with  those  of  other  kinds  of  physical 
symmetry. 

If  this  triple-plane  symmetry  does  not  exist  in  the  crystal,  it  is  still 
theoretically  possible  that  the  various  systems  of  axes  may  coincide,  but 
this  is  not  the  result  of  experiment,  so  far  as  concerns  at  least  the 
optical  and  thermal  axes  (axes  of  greatest  and  least  stretch  by  heat). 
Neumann  here  refers  to  his  memoir  of  1833 :  see  our  Art.  788*,  in 
which  he  had  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  thermal  and  optical 
axes  was  for  gypsum  not  sufficiently  great  to  l)e  measurable,  but  he 

M  use  the  term  'optical  axes'  for  the  three  rectangular  axes  about  which  the 
ether  in  a  crystad  is  optically,  or,  on  the  elastic  theory,  elastically  symmetrical. 
They  are  not  necessarily  the  elastic  axes  of  the  crystalline  material,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  '  optic  axes*  or  normals  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  optical 
*  ellipsoid  of  elasticity.*    The  optical  axes  are  the  axes  of  this  ellipsoid. 
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had  in  a  later  research  (Poggendorffa  AnncUen,  Bd.  35,  S.  81-95^  and 
S.  203-5,  1835)  convinced  himself  that  this  result  could  only  be  an 
approximation  to  the  truth: 

Bei  einer  genaueren  Untersuchung  der  von  Mitschorlich  cntdeckten 
Thatsacho,  dass  die  optischen  Axen  eines  zwoiaxigen  Krystalls  ihre  Lage  gegen 
eiiiander  bei  Erwarmung  oder  AbkUhlung  verandem,  l>emerkte  der  Vcrfasser, 
dass  die  beiden  Axen  sich  mit  ungleicher  Geschwindigkeit  bewegen,  \md 
machte  damit  die  Entdeckung,  dass  nicht  bless  die  beiden  Richtungen 
einfacher  Lichtbrechung,  soudem  auch  das  rechtwinklige  Axeni^stem,  von 
welchem  die  optischen  Eigenschaften  abhaugeu,  eiue  mit  der  Temperatur 
veranderliche  Lage  im  Krystall  hat.  Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  optischen 
Elasticitatsaxen  nicht  bei  jeder  Temperatur  mit  den  thermischen  ziisammen- 
fallen  konnen.  Es  giebt  also  in  der  That  in  derartigen  Krystallen  zwei 
Axensysteme  verschiedener  Richtung  (S.  273). 

Our  statement  therefore  of  Neumann's  results  in  Art.  792*  must  be 
corrected  in  the  sense  of  this  later  conclusion  of  the  same  scientist 

[1219.]  Neumann  then  briefly  refera  to  the  other  systems  of 
crystalline  axes  which  have  been  investigated.  PlQcker  found  that  the 
diamagnetic  phenomena  in  crystals  depend  upon  their  optical  axes  (see 
Poggendorffa  Annaleny  Bd.  72,  S.  315-50,  1847,  and  Plucker  u.  Beer : 

Bd.  81,  S.  115-62,  1850,  Bd.  82,  S.  42-74,  1851),  but  Angstrom  has 
shown  that  the  chief  axes  of  conduction  of  heat  (directions  of  maximum 
and  minimum  capacity  for  propagation  of  heat),  which  also  form  a 
rectangular  system,  do  not  coincide  with  the  optical  axes  (see  our 
Art,  685).  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Senarmont  (Comptea 
rendtMy  T.  xxv.  pp.  459-61,  1847,  AnncUea  de  chimie^  T.  xxi. 
pp.  457-470,  1847  and  T.  xxii.  pp.  179-211,  1848>).  The  same 
want  of  coincidence  appears  to  be  true  for  the  axes  of  electrical 
conduction  (Wiedemann:  Poggendorffa  Annalevi^  Bd.  76,  S.  404-12, 
1849,  Bd.  77,  S.  534-7,  1849;  Senarmont:  Annodea  de  chimie,  T.  28, 
pp.  257-78,  1850),  of  distribution  of  hardness  (see  our  Art.  685)  and 
of  atmospheric  disintegration  (Pape:  Poggendorffa  AnncUeny  Bd.  124, 
S.  329-36,  1865,  Bd.  125,  S.  513-63,  1865,  Bd.  133,  S.  364-99, 
1868,  and  Bd.  136,  S.  1-29,  1868),  which  have  all  relation  to  differ- 
ently situated  systems  of  axes. 

Bei  dieser  Verwickelimg  der  Verhaltnisse  crscheint  os  als  das  Wahr- 
scheinlichste,  dass  die  veranderliche  Lage  aller  dieser  Axensysteme  von  einem 
auderen  festen  Axensystem  abhangt,  febUs  nicht  schon  eins  der  genannten  jenes 
vermuthete  feste  ist  (S.  274). 

^  This  paper  is  entitled:  Ueber  die  optischen  Eigenschaften  der  hemiprisnuUischen 
oder  zwei-  und  eingliedrigen  KrystaUe  and  Nenmann  shows  in  it  that  there  is  a 
*  dispersion'  of  the  optio  axes  of  elasticity  (in  Fresnel's  sense  of  the  word).  Thus 
each  colour  has  its  own  axes  not  only  in  magnitude  but  in  position  (gypsum). 
Further  these  axes  change  with  the  temperature  and  each  differently  (gypsum, 
borax,  adularia). 

*  Senarmont  shows  that  in  gypsum  and  crystals  of  the  unsymmetrioal  prismatic 
system  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  position  and  magnitude  of  tiie 
thermal  axes  and  the  axes  of  optical  elasticity. 
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[1220.]  The  final  paragraph  of  this  Section  (S.  274--5)  is  entitled  : 
Ueber  die  Aendertmg  der  opiischen  Axen  miU  der  TempertUu/r,  This  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  alteration  of  the  optical  axes  with  the 
temperature  on  the  basis  of  Lamp's  theory  as  Neumann  has  developed 
it.  It  assumes  not  only  that  the  formulae  of  Lam6  hold  for  the  motion 
of  the  ether  in  crystals,  but  also  that  equations  of  the  same  form  hold 
for  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  crystalline  materiaL  Further  it 
supposes  a  change  of  temperature  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  uniform 
surface  pressure:  see  our  Arts.  875*  and  1196.  Suppose  p  to  be  this 
pressure  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  temperature  change.  Neumann 
holds  that  the  axes  for  which  the  a,  /3,  y  of  our  Art.  1216  vanish  are 
the  optical  axes.  Then  we  must  have  stress  relations  corresponding  to 
the  body -shift  equations  of  type  (iii)  in  our  Art.  1216  ;  these  give  us : 

—  p  =  A$  —  C8y  —  bs^f  0  =  A^$  •¥■  ^€UTffs, 

—p  =  B$  —  asg—cSj.f         0  ^  Bid  •{■  ^ba-gx, 
—  p  =  C$  —  bsjg-  asy^        0  =  Cfi  +  Jc<rajy 
To  satisfy  these  take 

to  =  h^  +  h^y  +  H^, 
We  easily  find  : 

^  (a*  +  6»  +  c'  -  2a6  -  2bc  -  2ca)  p 


aA  (b  +  c-a)  +  bB(c  +  a-b)  +  cC(a  +  b-c)-  2abc ' 

,,..±1,  »..-£?,  „..?f. 

a  '         0  c 

Hence,  Neumann  remarks,  since  h^ ,  ^,,  /^  do  not  in  general  vanish, 
the  axes  of  the  stretch  ellipsoid  con*e8ponding  to  u,  v,  lo  do  not  in 
general  coincide  with  the  axes  of  coordinates,  i.e.  the  optical  axes. 
Now  the  axes  of  this  stretch-ellipsoid  are  the  only  lines  which  do  not 
alter  their  position  with  the  dilatation,  so  that  it  follows : 

dass  durch  einou  allseitigon  Druck  auf  die  Oberflache  oines  Krystalls  die 
optischen  Hauptaxen  desselbeu  und  also  auch  die  optittchen  Farbenaxen  ihre 
Lage  andem  werden  (S.  275). 

Thus  on  the  assumption  of  identity  in  effect  between  pressure  and 
temperature,  the  proposition  appeara  proved.  We  observe,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  energy  seems  to  require,  ilj  =  ^,  =  C  =  0,  and  that 
then  the  optical  and  crystalline  elastic  axes  would  coinctde.  As  they 
do  not,  it  seems  probable  that  the  assumption  that  the  formulae  of 
Lam^  hold  both  for  the  elastic  deformation  of  a  crystalline  material 
and  for  its  bound  ether  is  inoorrect. 
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[1221.1  Neumann  next  turns  to  the  problem  of  dispersion.  In 
Section  16  (B.  276-89)  be  gives  very  clearly  and  concisely  Cauchy's 
explanation  of  the  dispersion  of  light.  He  remarks,  however,  that 
Cauchy's  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  dispersion  as  well  in  gases  and 
in  space  itself  as  in  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  since  the  dispersion  depends 
only  on  the  action  of  the  more  distant  particles  of  ether  and  not  on 
that  of  the  particles  of  matter.  Neumann  himself  in  1841  {Die  Gesetze 
der  Doppettirechv/ng  des  Lichtes...f  Ab/iandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie 
d.  Wiseenschaft,  1841,  Zweiter  Theil  (Footnote),  S.  28-32)  was  among 
the  first  to  attribute  dispersion  to  the  influence  of  the  ponderable 
particles  on  the  particles  of  ether.  (O'Brien,  as  Neumann's  Editor  re- 
marks, had  reached  almost  simultaneously  the  same  explanation  :  see  his 
On  the  Propagation  of  LwnwMme  Waves  in  the  interior  of  Transparent 
bodies:  Cambridge  FhilosophiecU  Transactions,  YoL  vii.  p.  397,  1842.) 
Accordingly  Neumann  in  Section  17  (S.  290-9)  develops  his  own  theory 
of  dispersion,  as  depending  on  the  action  of  the  ponderable  particles. 
He  considers  only  the  case  of  an  uncrystalline  medium.  The  general 
remarks  §  136  (S.  296-7)  are  given  just  as  they  were  delivered  in 
the  lectures  of  1857-8,  and  at  that  time  they  were  full  of  suggestion 
for  further  researches  in  dispersion  based  upon  Neumann's  theory. 
Such  reeearohes,  inspired  doubtless  by  Neumann's  work,  have  been 
made  by  Ketteler,  Sellmeier,  Lommel,  Voigt  and  others  (S.  137),  but 
these  fall  far  beyond  our  limits  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  their 
discussion  to  the  Report  on  Optical  Theories  by  Glazebrook  published  in 
the  British  Association  Report  for  1885. 

In  concluding  my  brief  analysis  of  Neumann's  application  of  the 
theory  of  elasticity  to  light,  I  must  again  express  my  sense  of  its  value 
and  clearness.  As  an  introduction  to  elastico-optic  theories  for  the  use 
of  students  the  lectures  of  1857-9  seem  to  me  still  unequalled. 

[1222.]  Sections  18-21  (S.  300-74)  are  entitled:  Oesetze 
der  Bewegungen  dilnner  Korper  and  deal  with  strings,  membranes 
and  rods.  Section  18  (S.  300-17)  deals  with  the  vibrations  of 
strings.     We  may  note  several  points  in  this  section* 

(a)  Neumann  obtains  for  a  perfectly  flexible  string — defined  as  a 
body  of  prismatic  form,  which  is  so  thin  Uiat  we  can  take  at  every  point 
of  one  and  the  same  cross-section  the  same  value  of  the  molecular  forces 
— the  following  equations  (S.  303) : 

/cPi?      __\       d  f      ^  ds  dy\  ,.. 
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Here  <i>  is  the  cross-section,  p  the  density,  ds  an  element  of  length 
of  the  string,  and  X,  Y,  Z  the  (tomponents  of  body-force  per  unit 
mass  upon  it.  Among  the  stresses  Neumann  finds  the  following  rela- 
tions to  hold : 

(e&)»  "  {dyf  - (^»  "  d^z  "dzdx  ~ dHy ^"^* 

(b)  For  the  special  case  of  a  string  without  body-forces,  stretched 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x,  we  may  neglect  for  small  oscillations 
the  squares  of  dy/dx  and  dz/dx.  Hence  it  follows  that  ^  =7g  =0 
approximately,  and 

XX  —  E  dujdx  y 
whence  we  reach  for  a  uniform  cross-section  the  equations  (S.  304) : 

d^u  __  „  d*u  dH  _  jp  d  fdu  dv\ 

^W     1^'      ^d^~dii\^d^)'     ■ 

dhu_„d  /dudw\  '  ^^"'' 

^  dF~     dx  \dx  dx) 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  seems  original  and  valuable  about  Neumann's 
deduction  of  these  equations. 

(e)  S.  305-311  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  wave-motion 
involved  in  an  equation  of  the  type  rf'u/eft*  =  a'  dht/cb^,  Neumann  then 
passes  to  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string  consisting  of  two  diverse 
pieces,  and  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  wave  reflection  and  'refraction' 
which  occur  at  the  junction.  The  work  is  clear  but  does  not  present 
anything  of  special  note. 

[1223.]  The  nineteenth  section  (S.  318-31)  treats  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  stretched  membrane.  Neumann's  deduction  of 
the  equations  is  very  similar  to  Lam^  s :  see  our  Arts.  1072*-6*. 
He  deals  with  several  simple  problems  and  then  discusses  the 
nodal  lines  of  square  membranes.  His  treatment  here  again 
corresponds  closely  to  Lamp's :  see  abo  our  Art.  825  (e)  and 
Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Vol.  i.  pp.  250-92. 

[1224.]  The  twentieth  section  is  entitled :  Theorie  des  geraden 
Stosses  cylindrisdier  Stabe  (S.  332-50).  Neumann  remarks  that 
the  ordinary  theory  of  impact  between  elastic  bodies  is  given  in 
mechanical  text-books  as  if  it  had  a  simple  and  correct  basis.  He 
reproduces  it  but  without  the  Newtonian  modification  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  energy:  see  our  Arts.  35*  and  217.  Neumann 
remarks  that  such  loss  of  energy  generally  does  take  place  and 
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that  investigations  based  on  the  theory  of  elasticity  lead  to  results 
often  in  direct  contradiction  with  those  of  the  ordinary  Newtonian 
theory.  Neumann  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  longitudinal 
impact  of  two  right-circular  cylinders.  He  does  not  at  first  reduce 
the  problem  to  the  simple  case  of  the  impact  of  two  thin  rods, 
the  particular  problem  which  was  later  dealt  i/iith  by  Saint- 
Venant :  see  our  Arts.  203-20. 

Let  rx  be  the  radial  shift  at  a  point  distant  r  from  the  axis  and  x 
from  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  u  the  corresponding  longitudinal  shift, 
then  we  have  the  following  equations  to  determine  x  ^'^d  u  for  one 
cylinder : 

A  similar  pair  with  different  dilatation-coefficient  and  slide-modulus 
hold  for  the  second  cylinder. 

Further  at  the  cui-ved  surfaces  of  the  cylinders  we  must  have 
conditions  of  the  type  : 

while  at  the  terminal  cross-sections  of  both  cylinders  we  must  have 
the  stresses  of  type : 

^  ^    ^ (m), 

'^  \dr        ax  J 


XT 


either  zero,  or  equal  for  the  two  cylinders  at  their  common  surface. 

This  is  the  most  general  statement  of  the  problem,  u  and  x  c^d  their 
time  fluxions  being  supposed  initially  given. 

[1225.]     Neumann  does  not  solve  the  problem  in  all  its  generality. 
He  assumes  first : 

w  =  tt^  +  Uir +  tt,r»+ +w,r»+ ,| 

X  =  Xo  +  X,^+x/  + +X»^+ J  * 

where  «„»  «ii  ^f>"Xo»  Xi>  X«-"^®  functions  only  of  x  and  the  time. 
The  substitution  of  (iv)  in  (i),  shows  that  all  the  coefficients  of  odd 
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[1225 


powers  of  r  must  vanish.     Neumann  then  contents  himself  with  values 
of  the  form  : 


(V), 


which  he  seems  to  think  will  be  approximately  true  if  the  cylinders  be 
Ukin  enough.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same  strong 
objections  to  this  method  of  treatment  as  Saint-Yenant  has  raised 
against  Oauchy's  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  torsion:  see 
our  Arts.  661*  29  and  395. 

Neumann  says  the  terms  in  r^  will  give  a  fintt  approximation  if  the 
cylinder  be  thin,  but  he  does  not  justly  this  statement.  Why  should 
not  u^  or  u,  be  laige  as  compared  with  u^  1  This  case  is  what  actually 
occurs  in  Oauchy's  attempt  to  investigate  the  torsion  of  a  rectangular 
prism  by  an  expansion  of  this  kind  (Saint- Yenant,  Le^is  de  N^avier^ 
pp.  621-6,  footnote).  We  have  a  jmort  nothing  to  show  that  the 
arbitrary  functions  u^,  t^...,  x^,  Xj---  ^^  "^^  ^^^Y  i^voersdy  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section.  Clearly  the  ratio  t^m/^^-s  as  to  its 
order  is  the  inverse  square  of  a  line,  but  for  aught  Neumann  says  to 
the  contrary  this  line  may  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  not  its 
length. 

If  we  substitute  (v)  in  (i)  and  (ii)  and  now  neglect  terms  in  r* 
we  find: 


0=2«.+  ^, 


du. 


0  =  2(X  +  ,x)x,  +  Xgj-» 
Eliminating  xo>  ^a>  ^^  have  from  the  iirst  of  (vi) : 


(vi). 


pf^»=^f^ 


dfi-"  db? <^")' 

the   ordinary  equation  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  thin  rod. 


Further : 


and 


2?  =  ,.(2tt.+  ^»)r.  =Oby(vi), 


Thus  rr  =  0,  at  the  surface,  if  we  again  neglect  the  square  of  the 
external  radius  in  the  stresses,  which  Neumann  appears  to  think  we 
may  do  to  the  required  degree  of  approximation.     The  relation  between 
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Xg  and  u,  cannot  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  terras  in  r*  vanish. 
Neumann  says  (S.  340) : 

dass  aiich  den  Bedingungen  fiir  die  CylinderflSche  insoweit  geniigt  wird, 
als  es  bei  dem  erstrebtcn  Grade  der  Annahcrung  erforderlich  ist. 

Thus  his  degree  of  approximation  is  not  really  to  r*. 
Further  we  have : 

or,  again  n^lecting  the  terms  in  r^ : 


XX 


-'^1^ (-•)• 


Thus  Neumann  reaches  in  (vii)  and  (viii)  the  ordinary  equations 
for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  thin  rods,  but  I  do  not  see  that  his 
process  gives  these  equations  with  any  greater  accuracy  or  any  less 
degree  of  assumption  than  the  usual  one.  Proceeding  from  these 
equations  he  deals  on  S.  340-9  with  the  longitudinal  impact  of  two 
free  rods  and  of  one  fixed  and  one  free  rod.  This  section  is  taken 
from  the  Lecture  Notes  of  1857-8,  and  thus  Neumann's  discussion 
of  the  problem  precedes  Saint-Yenant's  by  ten  years ;  but  although  he 
reaches  some  of  Saint-Venant's  results,  his  processes,  analytical  and 
graphical,  are  far  less  complete,  and  his  discttssion  more  special. 
In  view  of  the  excellence  of  Saint-Venant's  work  and  the  space  we  have 
devoted  to  it,  we  pass  by  Neumann's  pages  with  the  mere  recognition 
of  his  priority.  A  reference  to  experimental  work  in  this  field  added 
by  his  Editor,  does  not  cover  much  more  ground  than  our  Art&  203-4, 
210  and  214. 

[1226.]  The  twenty-first  and  last  section  of  Neumann's  work 
(S.  351-74)  deals  with  the  elasticity  of  thin  rods.  It  belongs  to 
the  Lecture  Notes  of  the  years  1859-60.  The  Editor  considers 
this  portion  of  Neumann's  work  original  (S.  vi),  but  I  think  it 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  methods  adopted  by  Poisson  and 
Cauchy:  see  our  Arts.  466*  and  620*.  Neumann  supposes  the 
thin  rod  of  uniform  cross-section  and  with  its  axis  initially  in 
the  axis  of  x.  He  then  supposes  that  the  shifts  can  he  expanded  in 
ascending  powers  of  the  assumed  small  linear  dimensions  of  the 
cross-section.  We  have  already  noted  (see  our  Ajrts.  661*  and  75) 
the  objections  to  such  an  assumption  and  seen  to  what  erroneous 
results  it  leads  in  the  case  of  torsion:  see  our  Arts.  805,  1225 
and  the  references  there. 
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Neumann  obtains  for  a  rod  of  circular  cross-section  of  radius  Ry 
acted  \\\iow  by  body-forces  A",  F,  Z^  the  relations : 

These  equations  are  to  hold  only  for  ^  =  s;  =  0,  or  at  the  axis  of  the  rod, 
but  they  are  true  for  all  manner  of  elastic  distributions. 

[1227.]  Neumann  then  treats  especially  the  case  of  isotropy.  He 
neglects  in  the  stresses  all  the  terms  multiplied  by  R^  and  so  finds 
for  y  =  s  =  0  : 

jcJ  =  J*  =  **=yy  ~  zx  ~0  (li), 


and  further 


dxx     „d^v      dxx      „d^w  ...V 


whence  he  obtains  also  for  y  =  z  =  0  : 


^  de^^^     da?dl^     ^         da^    ^ 

The  reader  will  find  that  Neumann's  reasoning  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Poisson  and  Cauchy  (see  our  Arts.  467  and  620*),  but  it 
is  by  no  means  sufficient.  The  results  (ii)  only  hold  under  certain  very 
narrow  limitations,  and  equations  (iv)  require  at  least  a  discussion  like 
that  of  Kirchhoff  or  of  Glebsch  to  justify  their  adoption :  see  our  Art 
1251.  Thus  this  portion  of  Neumann's  work  seems  neither  original 
nor  valid.  On  S.  362-4  a  similar  process  for  a  rod  of  rectangular  cross- 
section  is  given;  this  again  corresponds  to  Cauchy's  work:  see  our 
Arts.  618*-624* 

According  to  Neumann's  Editor  (S.  355^1^.),  Neumann  had  also 
obtained  by  a  similar  method  the  equations  for  a  crystalline  rod,  and  hiB 
results  have  been  published  by  Baumgarten  and  Yoigt  in  the  memoirs 
referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1210  and  1212.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  his 
method  should  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  complex  than  in  the  simple 
case. 

[1228.]  On  S.  364-8  we  have  the  simple  case  of  a  doubly - 
supported  bar  with  an  isolated  load,  and  on  S.  368-73,  the  trans- 
verse vibrations,  tones  and  nodes  of  a  thin  rod  discussed, — 
without,  however,  anything  of  novelty.  The  volume  of  Vorles- 
ungen  concludes  with  a  brief  note  by  Neumann's  Editor  of  earlier 
and  of  more  recent  work  on  the  theory  of  rods. 
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The  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  the  perusal  of 
Neumann's  lectures  is  that  they  form  the  best  elementary  treatise 
on  elasticity  and  its  relation  to  light  that  T  have  met  with  in  the 
German  tongue.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  original  matter  and 
are  without  the  difficulties  of  Clebsch's  analysis,  or  the  monotony 
of  Lam^s  isotropic  solids. 

[1229.]  Of  some  other  memoirs  of  Neumann's  bearing  on 
elasticity  we  have  treated  in  our  first  volume,  namely  in  Art& 
788*-801*  and  Arts.  1185*-1213*.  Further  memoirs  belonging 
essentially  to  the  theory  of  light,  but  appealing  to  that  of 
elasticity,  are  the  following : 

(a)  Theorie  der  doppeUen  Strahlenbrechung :  Poggendorffs 
Annalen,  Bd.  25,  1832,  S.  4ia-454.  This  deduces  the  laws  of 
double  refraction  from  the  equations  of  elasticity. 

(b)  Tkeoretische  Untersuchung  der  Oesetze  nach  welchen  das 
Licht  an  der  Orenze  zweier  vollkommen  durchaichtigen  Medien 
reflectirt  und  gebrochen  wird:  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Aka- 
demie,  1835,  Mathematische  Klasse,  S.  1-160.  Experimental 
results  bearing  on  this  theory  were  published  by  Neumann  in 
Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd  42,  1837,  S.  1-29. 

(c)  Reproduction  der  FresneVschen  Formeln  iiber  totale  Re- 
Jleadon.  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  40,  1837,  S.  497-514.  This 
deduces  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  including  the  case  of 
total  reflection  from  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Experimental  results 
are  given. 

(d)  The  memoir  entitled :  Ueber  die  optischen  Eigenschaften 
der  hemiprismatischen  CrystaUe  in  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  35, 
1835,  S.  81-94,  and  S.  203-5,  should  be  taken  as  modifying  the 
results  of  the  memoir  of  1834  stated  in  our  Arta  789*-93*.  It 
announces  the  discovery  of  the  dispersion  of  the  optical  axes  in 
gypsum  and  the  dependence  of  their  position  on  the  temperature. 
See  our  Art.  1218,  or  Neumann's  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der 
Elasticim,  S.  273. 

{e)  Neumann's  Vorleeivngen  iiber  tkeoretische  Optik  edited  by 
E.  Dom,  Leipzig,  1885,  contribute  nothing  to  the  elastic  theory 
of  light ;  the  brief  application  of  that  theory  on  S.  275  et  seq.  is 
due  to  Voigt, 
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A  criticism  of  Neumann's  elastic  theories  of  light  will  be  found 
in  Qlasebrook's  Report  on  Optical  Theories,  especially  in  the  parts 
of  that  Report  referring  to  MacCullagh,  whose  theories  are  closely 
allied  to  Neumann's. 

[1230.]  Voigt  in  a  paper  entitled :  Beetimmung  der  Elastici' 
tdtsconetarUen  dee  Steinealzee  published  in  Poggendorffe  Annalen, 
Ergdnzungsband  Vli.,  1876,  S.  1^53,  and  S.  177-214,  gives  two 
results  due  to  Neumann.  The  first  (S.  5)  is  given  in  Neumann's 
Vorlesungen,  S.  185  (see  our  Art*.  1206),  and  gives  the  stretch- 
modulus  for  a  prism  cut  in  any  direction  from  a  crystal  of  the 
regular  system  with  equal  axes.  The  second  result  is  for  the 
angle  of  toraion  r  per  unit  length  of  a  prism  cut  from  a  like  crystal. 
It  is  given  without  proof.  If  i  be  the  length  of  the  prism,  ax/3 
its  rectaogular  cross-section,  M  the  applied  couple,  the  formula  is: 

X  [cos*  (I,  x)  {0?  cos'  (a,  x)-\-^  cos"  (/8,  a?)) 
+  cos*  (/,  y)  (a*  cos'  (a,  y )  +  /3*  cos'  (A  y)) 

+  cos'  (i,  z)  (a'  cos'  (a,  z)  +  ^'  cos'  (/3,  z)A 

where  x,  y,  z  are  the  directions  of  the  crystalline  axes,  and  a,  f,  d 
the  constants  of  our  Art.  1203,  (d). 

Take  the  axis  of  the  prism  in  the  direction  of  a;,  and  we  have 

T  =  ^ — ^  » <>»•  for  the  square,  =  ^ (i). 

Saint-Venant's  formula  cited  in  our  Art.  30  gives 

—     6Jlf  ,..v 

"■^•8430^ ^"^' 

so  that  this  would  give  an  error  of  about  18  p.c.  in  Neumann's 
formula.  I  suspect  Neumann  deduced  his  formula  from,  or  by  a 
method  similar  to,  Cauchy's  erroneous  investigation  of  the  torsion 
of  a  rectangular  prism,  which  leads  to  a  result  like  (i).  Anyhow 
the  formula  is  I  think  incorrect,  and  so  probably  are  all  the 
numerical  determinations  based  upon  it. 
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Section  II. 

Kirchhoff\ 

[1231.]  The  coDtribiitions  of  Kirchhoff  to  our  subject  consist 
of  five  or  six  memoirs  published  in  various  journals  from  1848-79 
and  nearly  all  reprinted  on  S.  237-339  of  the  Gesammelte  Abhavd- 
lungen  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  &.  il.)  edited  by  BLirchhoff 
himself,  Leipzig,  1882,  of  three  or  four  memoirs  (1882-4)  reprinted 
in  Boltzmann's  Nachirag  to  the  Abhandlungen,  Leipzig,  1891, 
and  of  five  lectures  in  the  Vorlesungen  ilber  mathematische  PhyaiJc : 
Mechanik,  of  which  a  first  edition  appeared  in  Leipzig,  January, 
1876  and  a  second  in  the  November  of  the  same  year.  The 
Vorlesungen  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  material  of  the  earlier 
memoirs  in  an  improved  form,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Kirchhoff*s  methods  seem,  at  least  to  the  Editor  of  the  present 
work,  frequently  obscure  and  occasionally  wanting  in  strictnesa 
His  contributions,  however,  to  the  theory  of  elastic  wires  and  of 
thin  plates  are  of  such  importance  as  to  give  him  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  elasticity. 

[1232.]  We  give  the  titles  only  of  the  two  earliest  elastic  papers 
by  our  author: 

Note  relcUive  d  la  iheorie  de  VequiUbre  et  du  numvement  tPune  plaque 
elastique:  Comptes  rendtts,  T.  27,  pp.  394-7.     Paris,  1848. 

Note  8u/r  les  'vibrations  d'une  plaque  circulaire :  Comptes  rendus,  T. 
29,  pp.  753-6.     Paris,  1849. 

The  substance  of  these  papers,  which  are  not  free  from  misprintfi, 
is  embodied  in  the  memoir  of  1850,  considered  in  our  next  article. 

[1233.]  Ueber  das  Gleichgewicht  und  die  Bewegung  einer 
elastischen  Scheibe:  CrelUs  Journal,  Bd.  40,  S.  51-88.  Berlin, 
1850.  ((?.  A.  S.  237-79.)  The  author  was  at  this  time  Privat- 
docent  in  the  Berlin  University. 

The  aim  of  the  memoir  is  twofold :  (i)  to  obtain  the  correct 

*  Some  aoooont  of  Eirohhoff 's  life  and  laboom  will  be  foond  in  a  Neerofogue  by 

Hofmann  in  the  Beriehte  der  ehemUchen  Oe»ell*chaft  xu  Berliiif  Jahrg.  20,  Jnli — 

'  December,  1S87,  8.  2771-7  and  in  a  somewhat  florid  Fettrede  delivered  at  Graz  on 

November  15,  1S87  by  Ludwig  Boltzmann  entitled:  Oustav  Robert  Kirchhoff ^  and 

pnbliBhed  at  Leipzig,  1888,     Kirchhc^  died  Ootober  17,  1887. 
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equations,  especially  those  at  the  boundary,  for  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  an  elastic  plate:  (ii)  to  determine  if  possible 
from  a  comparison  of  the  theory  with  experiments  on  the  nodes 
and  notes  of  vibrating  plates  whether  Poisson's  or  Wertheim*s 
value  of  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  17  is  the  correct  one.  The 
memoir  consists  of  five  sections  preceded  by  a  short  historical 
introduction. 

[1234.]  In  the  introduction  EirchhofF  refers  to  the  memoirs 
of  Sophie  Qermain  and  notes  that  Lagrange  first  gave  the  correct 
body-shift  equation  for  a  thin  plate:  see  our  Arts.  283*-306*. 
He  notes  the  errors  into  which  Sophie  Germain  fell  and  demon- 
strates them  by  applying  her  equations  to  a  particular  case :  see 
his  S.  51-4  (G.  A,  S.  237-40).  The  theory  of  Poisson  (see  our 
Arts.  474*-93*)  is  then  referred  to  and  Kirchhoflf  remarks : 

Aber  auch  diese  Theorie  bedarf  einer  Berichtigung,  und  dieselbe  zu 
geben^  ist  eben  meine  Absicht  Poisson  gelangt^  indem  er  seine  allge- 
roeinen  Gleichungen  des  Gleichgewichts  elastischer  Eorper  auf  den  Fall 
einer  Scheibe  anwendet,  zu  derselben  partiellen  Differentialgleichung, 
zn  welcher  die  Hypothese  von  Sophie  G^enuain  gefUhrt  hat,  aber  zu 
andern  Grenzbedingungen^  und  zwar  zu  drei  Grenzbedingungen.  Ich 
werde  beweisen,  dass  im  Allgemeinen  diesen  nicht  gleichzeitig  geniigt 
werden  kann  (mc/);  woraus  dann  folgt,  dass  auch  nach  der  Poisson'schen 
Theorie  eine  Platte  im  Allgemeinen  keine  Gleichgewichtslage  haben 
miisste  (S.  64 ;  G,  A.  S.  240-1). 

Eirchhoff  certainly  emphasizes  Poisson's  error  a  little  too 
strongly  considering  he  does  not  indicate  any  mistake  in  Poisson's 
process.  The  real  difficulty  lies  of  course  in  the  exact  amount 
of  '  thinness '  to  be  attributed  to  the  plate,  and  we  have  already 
pointed  out  how  Thomson  and  Tait  have  practically  reconciled 
Poisson  and  Eirchhoff,  while  the  researches  of  Saint- Venant  and 
Boussinesq  have  put  the  whole  matter  into  a  clearer  light :  see  our 
Art.  394  and  Chapter  Xlll.  The  points  raised,  however,  by  Eirch- 
hofTs  investigation  have  been  extremely  valuable  and  important, 
and  have  led  to  much  good  work.  Like  problems  with  regard  to 
the  boundary  conditions  for  thin  shells  have  recently  been  discussed 
in  instructive  memoirs  by  Love,  Lamb  and  Basset. 

[1235.]  The  first  section  of  the  memoir  occupies  S.  54-60  (G.  A. 
S.  241-7)  and  deals  with  the  general  equations  of  elasticity.     Eirchhoff 
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shows  that  a  single  variational  equation  contains  in  itself  the  six 
body-  and  surface-equations  of  elaaticity. 

Let  BU  denote  the  viHual  moment  of  the  applied  forces  during  strain, 
dxdydz  an  element  of  volume  of  the  elastic  body,  then  this  equation  is : 

where  8^  «,,  8^  are   the   princi})al   stretches  \   the  body  is   supposed 
isotropic,  and  the  integration  taken  over  its  whole  volume. 
By  means  of  the  discriminating  cubic  Kirchhoff  expresses 

|«i»  +  «j«  +  «3'  +  2"  («i  +  «8  +  Ssfj  =n,  say, 

in  terms  of  the  three  stretches  and  three  slides  for  any  set  of  rectangular 
axes,  and  then  shows  that  the  development  of  the  variations  leads  to 
the  ordinary  six  equations  of  elasticity.  He  remarks  that  Green  had 
already  given  equation  (i),  without,  however,  using  the  principal 
stretches :  see  Kirchhoff's  footnote  S.  56  (G.  A.  S.  243)  and  our 
Art.  918*. 

Kirchhoff  having  deduced  the  elastic  equations  proceeds  to  a 
proof  of  equation  (i) : 

Ich  werde  jetzt  eine  Ableitimg  der  Qleichung  (i)  geben,  aus  welcher 
hervorgehen  wird,  dass  sie  eine  allgemeinere  Gliltigkeit  hat,  als  die  Gleichim- 
gen  (6)  [Le.  the  six  equations  of  el^ticity].  Betrachtimgen,  die  denen,  welche 
hier  folgcn,  ganz  ahnlich  sind,  hat  Lagrange  mehmials  in  seiner  Mechanik, 
z.  B.  bei  der  Herleitung  der  Gleichgewichtsbedingimg  eines  elastischen 
Stabes,  angestellt  (S.  589;  G.  A,  ^,  246). 

The  proof  does  not  seem  to  me  very  convincing.  Kirchhoff  practically 
ct88ume8  that  the  virtual  moment  of  the  stresses  on  dxdydz  must  be  of 
the  form 

-  dxdydz  (SiSsi  +  S^Ss^  +  /S'g&s), 

and  further  that  Siy  S^y  S^  must  be  symmetncal  functions  of  the  type 

/Si  =  a»i  +  6  (*a  +  /Ta), 

a  and  b  being  elastic  constants.  I  do  not  think  the  proof  can  be  con- 
sidered rigid. 

[1236.]  In  the  second  section,  which  occupies  S.  60-63  {0.  A. 
S.  247-251),  Kirchhoff  deals  with  the  problem  of  an  infinitely 
thin  plate  bounded  by  parallel  planes  and  any  cylindrical  surface 
whose  generators  are  perpendicular  to  these  planes.    The  plate  is 

1  Eirchho£F  uses  K  for  onr  |t,  and  0  for  onr  X/(2/t),  while  he  takes  9= our  E 
If  00 

=  2K  ^  -.-- ,  but  he  uses  q  in  another  sense  also  on  his  S.  61. 
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supposed  strained  by  body-forces,  and  by  surface-forces  on  the 
edge  only,  the  plane  faces  having  no  load.  The  strains  are 
supposed  infinitely  small  but  the  shifts  are  not  necessarily  so. 
The  plate  is  supposed  isotropic.  In  order  to  apply  equation  (i) 
Eirchhoff  makes  two  assumptions  which,  he  says,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  results  of  experiment  and  which  correspond  exactly 
with  those  which  James  Bernoulli  made  in  regard  to  an  elastic 
rod  (S.  60;  0.  A.  S.  248  and  our  Art.  19*). 
These  assumptions  are  the  following: 

(i)  Every  straight  line  in  the  plate  which  was  originally 
perpendicular  to  the  plate-surfaces,  remains  straight  after  the 
strain  and  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  which  were  originally 
planes  parallel  to  the  plate-surfaces. 

(ii)  All  elements  of  the  mid-surface  (i.e.  that  surface  which  in 
the  unstrained  condition  of  the  plate  was  plane,  parallel  to  the 
plate-surfaces  and  half-way  between  them)  remain  after  strain 
without  stretch. 

Kirchhoff  makes  no  appeal  to  any  definite  experiment  as 
confirming  these  assumptions,  and  the  reference  to  James  Bernoulli 
is  distinctly  unfortunate.  It  is  true  that  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian 
hypothesis  leads  to  an  equation,  which  Saint-Venant  has  shown  is 
really  true  for  the  flexure  of  long  bars,  but  the  assumptions  by 
which  that  equation  is  reached  are  not  true,  and  it  seems  unadvis- 
able  to  make  assumptions,  which,  even  if  true  for  certain  types  of 
strain,  need  not  be  true  for  all  types  which  lead  to  Lagrange's 
plate  equation :  see  our  Arts.  70  and  79.  The  assumptions  which 
it  is  really  needful  to  make  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  them 
have  been  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  and  Saint-Venant:  see  the 
memoirs  on  plates  of  the  former  discussed  in  our  Chapter  XIII., 
and  our  Arts.  385,  388  and  394. 

Kirchhoff's  treatment  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
teresting  and  suggestive,  but  not  as  rigid  or  final. 

[1237.]  On  S.  61-2  {G.  A.  S.  248-9)  the  values  of  the  principal 
stretches  are  deduced,  and  equation  (i)  of  our  Art.  1235  is  reduced  to 
the  form  : 
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Here  c^  is  an  element  of  the  mid-surface,  and  the  axis  of  2  is  taken 
perpendicular  to  this,  p^,  p,  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
mid-surface  at  c/ui,  and  dqjdz  is  really  the  stretch  in  the  direction  z  at 
the  point  distant  z  from  cUa.  Kirchhoff  goes  through  a  rather  long 
investigation  on  S.  62-3  (C.  A,  S.  249-51),  which  I  do  not  find  very 
clear,  to  prove  that 


<^^2M)|  +  X(i.i)  =  0    (Hi). 


The  physical  meaning  of  equation  (iii)  is,  however,  that  the  stress 
z?,  peq)endicular  to  the  plate  faces,  is  to  vanish  at  every  point  of  the 
plate.  Since  the  plate  is  supposed  infinitely  thin  and  to  have  no  load 
on  its  surfaces,  this  seems,  at  any  rate  as  an  approximation,  a  reason- 
able conclusion. 

By  the  aid  of  equation  (iii)  and  integration  with  regard  to  z, 
Kirchhoff  reduces  (ii)  to  the  form : 

8^-i.^/f..{i,.^Vr^,(^^)}=o (iv). 

where  2c  is  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

This  is  I  believe  the  firat  occasion  on  which  the  work  done  in 
bending  a  thin  isotropic  elastic  plate  to  curvatures  l/p^,  Xjp^  at  any 
point  was  expressed  in  terms  of  those  curvatures,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  Kirchhoff 's  memoir. 

[1238.]  The  third  section  of  the  memoir  (S.  63-70;  <?.  A. 
S.  251-9)  deduces  by  variation  of  equation  (iv)  the  equation  for 
the  transverse  shift  at  any  point  of  the  mid-surface  and  the 
boundary  or  edge  conditions  of  the  plate.  Kirchhoff  deals  only 
with  the  case  ti*eated  by  Poissoo,  namely  when  the  mid-surface 
shift  is  very  small.  He  obtains  the  two  edge  conditions  and  the 
shifb-equation  in  the  manner  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  several 
text-books :  see  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Vol.  i.  pp.  293- 
300,  and  compare  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  Part 
II.  pp.  181-90.  The  equations  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
Saint-Venant  and  Boussinesq  much  later  indeed,  but  by  what 
seems  to  me  very  much  more  conclusive  reasoning :  see  our  Arts. 
383-8  and  394. 

[1239.]  In  the  last  pages  of  this  section  (S.  67-70 ;  0.  A,  S. 
258-9)  Kirchhoff  shows  that  the  two  boundary  conditions  and  the 
shift-equation  are  sufficient  to  determine  completely  (the  translation 
of  the  plate  as  a  whole  excepted)  the  value  of  the  transverse  shift, 
and  he  thence  argues  that  Poisson's  equations  can  only  be  satisfied 

4—2 
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in  special  cases,  as  they  involve  an  additional  equation.  For  the 
exact  meaning  of  Poisson's  boundary  conditions,  see  our  Arts. 
488*  and  394. 

[1240.]  Kirchhoff*8  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the 
plate  equations  is  of  interest,  as  it  is,  I  think,  the  first  appearance 
of  a  method  afterwards  extended  by  himself  and  then  by  ClebHch  : 
see  our  Art  1255.     In  general  terms  it  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

Consider  the  double  integral 

JJ[\cbry       \dxdy/         \d^J      X-\-2fi\da^      dyj ) 

• 

over  the  mid-surface  of  the  plate.  If  ds  be  any  element  of  the  edge,  and 
dn  an  element  of  its  normal  measured  inwards,  ^  the  angle  between  the 
normal  at  ds  and  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  rr,  then  this 
integral  may  by  partial  integration  be  expressed  in  the  form  (S.  70 ; 
G,  A,  258) : 

,     2(X  +  a)r,      (d*w     -    d\o       d^]  J 


X      /cPto     <Pw\     dSo      ,  J      „  ePw         ,    .     , 


-/{ 


d^iv   .  ^  ,)  dfO  J 


Now  8U))po8e  two  solutions  tOi  and  to,  of  the  plate  equations  possible 
and  let  tOj  -  u?,  =  to.  Then  if  we  subtract  the  body  shift-equations  for 
tOj  and  w^  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  coiTesponding  boundaiy- 
conditions  likewise,  the  applied  forces  vanish  and  we  obtain,  with 
constant  multipliers,  exactly  the  three  expressions  in  the  curled  brackets 
in  the  value  of  /  equated  to  zero.  Hence  /  must  be  zero,  whence  it 
follows  that  throughout  the  plate 

daf     ""^      dy^     ""^      dxdy"^' 

or,  tOj  —  tOj  =  CiX  +  C^y  Ci  and  C^  being  constants ;  that  is  to  say  the 
shift  difference  coiTesponds  to  a  translation  of  the  plate  as  a  whole. 
The  reader  may  convince  himself  that  the  expressions  in  curled  brackets 
ai*e  really  identical  with  the  body  and  boundary  equations  by  reference 
to  our  Arts.  392-4, 
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[1241.]  The  fourth  section  of  the  memoir  occupies  S.  70-81 
((?.  A.  S.  259-71).  It  deals  with  the  vibrations  of  a  free  circular 
plate,  without  surface-load  or  body-force.  The  solution  is  more 
general  than  Poisson's,  bs  it  does  not  suppose  the  vibrations  to  be 
the  same  along  all  radii.  The  initial  shift  and  shift-velocity  at 
any  point  of  the  plate  are  supposed  given  in  terms  of  the  radius- 
vector  and  the  vectorial  angle.  For  a  complete  plate  the  solution  is 
expressed  in  a  doubly-infinite  series  of  functions  akin  to  Bessel's 
functions,  there  being  a  constant  to  be  determined  as  one  of  the 
roots  of  an  algebraic  equation  of  infinite  order.  The  analysis  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  it  possesses  considerable 
interest  I  may  note  especially  the  manner  in  which  the  equation 
(15)  on  S.  74  {G.  A.  S.  263)  is  transformed  on  S.  74-7  (G.  A. 
S.  264-6)  to  one  proceeding  by  ascending  powers  of  the  variable. 
Physically  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  memoir  lies  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  equations  for  the  frequencies  of  the  notes  and  the 
positions  of  nodal  lines. 

llie  form  of  the  transverse  shift  for  a  single  tone  is  given  by 

w  =  {(A  cos  mff  +  BHin  ruj/)  cos  {4t\\f^(U) 

+  (CcoBmf/  +  Dsm mj/) sin (4X'«,^ai)}  Unm (i)> 

whei-e :   Ay  B,  C,  D  are  constants  ultimately  depending  on  the  initial 
conditions,  t  is  the  time  from  the  epoch,  i/r  the  radial  angle,  n  a  positive 

integer,  a^=^i'-^ — -!-L—(=z    -  ,   H  being   the   plate-modulus  of  our 

A  +  ZfJL    p         op 

Art.  323,  p  the  density  and  2c  the  thickness  of  the  plate),  and 

(  dF*h  \ 

U,^  =  Xi-)Un'-iylP)Yi-)^E^A 


nm 


r  dB  i^s:^f,    e,/ 


> (ii). 


where  r=^^^-^^  =  |.   ^  =  \.„r 

r  being  any  radius  vector,  and  6  the  radius  of  the  plate ;  further, 

\rwy      7ill    -  l.(n+l)'*"  1.2.(n+l)(n  + 


2) 
1 .  2 .  3 .  (w  -riy(^+  2)  (n  +  3") 


B^  "1 

±  ^— ?i— o— 7— ^-r; — i-sr-; — — «-v  +  etc.     (iii)  i 
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and  finally  X^^^  is  the  mih  root  of 


k^» 


ik^i 


0  =  (4y-l)«M»*-l)+  2  (-1)*7.*7^, 

ib=l  ^k 

where  Ji  =  X^Jb, 

i^^=-n*(w»-l)  +  4y(n+2A;)(n+2A;+l){n(n-l)-2A;+4yA;(n+^)}, 

/>jfc=l.  2...A;.n  +  l  .»  +  2...n  + A;.  w+  l.n  +  2...n  +  2A;+l 


...(iv). 


[1242.]  The  fifth  section  of  the  memoir  which  occupies 
S.  81-88  {G.  A,  S.  271-9)  deals  with  the  numerical  solution  of 
the  equations  we  have  given  in  the  previous  article,  and  implies 
a  very  great  amount  of  laborious  calculation.  The  tones  are  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  by  Chladni  and  the  nodal  lines  with 
those  obtained  by  Strehlke  with  two  circular  glass  platea  We 
will  cite  some  of  the  results  of  Kirchhoifs  investigations. 

(a)  First  with  regard  to  the  notes,  their  periods  are  obviously  given 
by  irl{2\\^a).  Kirchhoff  calculates  (S.  84-5 ;  G.  A.  S.  276-7)  the 
values  of  log^^  (\»m^)^  irom  equation  (iv)  and  finds  for  these  values : 


71  =  0 

n=3 


m=0 


X=/A 


0-278  37 
1-00651 


X=2/t 


0-236  38 
0-970  U 


m=^l 


X=:/A 


X=^2/t 


0*693  67 
1-416  53 
1-89117 
2*24693 


0-711 68 
1-420 12 
1-889  97 
2-242  98 


»i=2 


X=/* 


1-96308 
2*348  29 


X=2ai 

1-96712 
2*35022 


Further  Kirchhoff  has  shown  S.  83-4  {G,  A,  S.  273-5)  that  when 
Ktmfi  is  great  its  value  is  very  approximately  given  by 

Knfi  =  \:^{n  +  2m) (v). 

This  practically  covers  the  values  of  A^^^  not  given  by  the  logarithius 
of  (X,„»6)*  in  the  above  tabla 

Hence  for  a  plate  of  known  elasticity  all  the  notes  may  be  calcu- 
lated, or  the  frequencies  of  all  the  sub-tones  may  be  found  in  terms 
of  that  of  the  fundamental  tone.  These  results  are  compared  with 
Chladni's  experiments. 

Chladni  found  by  experiment  that  the  frequencies  of  vibration 
(2X%,„a/?r)  in  the  tones  which  had  in  their  nodal  figures  the  same 
number  of  diameters  (i.e.  those  tones  which  correspond  to  the  same  value 
of  n)  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest,  nearly  as  the  squares  of 
successive  even  or  uneven  numbers  according  as  the  number  of  nodal 
diameters  was  even  or  odd :  see  S.  82-3  of  the  memoir  {G,  A,  S.  273). 
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The  frequencies  of  the  high  tones  vary  as  X*„^,  or  as  (/*  +  2m)\ 
and  thus  Ohladni's  experiments  so  far  agree  with  Kirchhoff's  theory. 
Kirchhoff  then  compares  Chladni's  results  for  the  lower  tones  with  those 
calculated  first  on  Wertheim's  hypothesis  (X  =  2fi)  and  then  on  Poisson's 
{\=/jl)  for  the  case  of  a  plate  whose  lowest  tone  is  taken  as  (7.  He 
assumes  that  Chladni's  results  were  all  obtained  for  the  same  constant 
temperature.  The  results  of  Poisson's  hypothesis  are  closer  than  those 
of  Wertheim's  to  Ghladni's  observations,  but  the  divergences  are  so 
great  in  both  cases  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  regard 
to  the  relative  value  of  the  hypothese&  The  frequency  of  the  tone, 
especially  for  large  values  of  m  and  n,  varies  so  little  with  the  value  of 
X//t,  that  experiments  on  plates  can  hardly  be  crucial  between  the  two 
hypotheses. 

(6)  Secondly  with  regard  to  the  nodal  lines.  These  are  given  by 
the  values  of  r  and  i/r  for  which,  independently  of  the  time,  w  =  0. 
Clearly  from  equation  (i)  we  have  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  given 
by  the  values  of  r  (<  b)  for  which  ?7„,„  =  0,  and  also  the  nodal  diameters 
given  by  the  values  of  ij/  for  which 

A  cos  mfz  +  B  sin ?ii/r  =  0,  Ocos  9^  +  />  sin  7i^  =  0. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  nodal  diameters  unless  the  plate  be  so  disturbed 
that  A  :  B::  C  :  D,  If  this  equation  holds  we  have  n  nodal  diameters, 
each  adjacent  pair  separated  by  the  angle  ir/n.  n  and  m  may  thus  be 
considered  as  giving  the  number  of  nodal  diameters  and  nodal  circles 
respectively  which  can  occur  in   connection   with   the   tone  defined 

by  Km* 

KirchhojBT  says  with  regard  to  this : 

Diese  allgemeinen  Besultate  der  Theorie  sind  im  Wesentlichen  mit  der 
Erfahrung  in  Uebereinstimmung.  Der  Versuch  zeigt,  dass  die  Knotenlinien 
BMs  Ejreisen  besteheu,  die  mit  aer  Peripherie  der  ^hoibe  conceutrisch  sind, 
und  au»  DurchmeHsem,  die  diese  in  ^leiche  Thcile  theilen,  wenn  man  vou 
gewissen  Verzemmgen  abaieht,  die  diese  Linien  erleiden  und  die,  wie  mir 
fcicheint,  hauptsachlich  darin  ihren  Gnuid  habeu,  dass  die  Scheibe  iiicht 
vollkommen  frei  ist,  wie  die  Theorie  sie  vorAiissetzt*.  Der  Versuch  zeigt  aber 
auch,  dass  bei  cinem  Tone,  bei  dem  zuweilen  Durchmesser  als  Knotenliniou 
vorkommen,  die  Durchmesser  zuweilen  fehlen.  Fehlen  sie,  so  ordnet  sich  der 
aiif  die  Scheibe  gestreute  Sand  zwar  auch  in  Diirchmessem  an  :  diese  bleiben 
aber  nicht  fest  wahrend  der  Bewegung  der  Scheibe,  sondem  oscilliren.  (S.  82  ; 
O.  A,  S.  272-3.) 

To  this  general  experimental  confirmation  of  the  theory  Kirchhofi' 
adds  a  comparison  of  the  mdii  of  the  nodal  circles  calculated  on 
Poisson's  and  Wertheim's  hypotheses  with  those  obtained  experimentally 
by  Strehlke  from  two  circular  glass  plates  (Art.  359^),  and  by  Savart 
on  three  such  plates  (Art.  320*). 

1  It  may  be  also  questioned  whether  any  such  perfectly  isotropic  and  homogeneout 
plate  as  is  supposed  in  the  theoiy  can  be  really  prepared. 
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I  place  below  his  comparbon  of  experimeutal  and  theoretical  numbers 
for  the  ratios  of  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  to  the  radius  of  the  plate : 


«=0, 
m=l 


m=l\ 


Experiment. 

The< 

Sire] 
Pla 

1 

lilke. 
tea. 
2 

1 

Savart. 

Plates. 

2 

3 

Poisaon, 

0-6792 

0-6782 

0-6819 

0-6798 

0-6812 

0-68062 

0-7811 

0-7802 

— 

— 

— 

0-78136 

WerUieim, 


0-67941 


0-78088 


Kirchhoff  says  of  these  results : 

Die  aiis  der  Werthcim'schon  Amiahmo  abgeleitcteu  Re«ultate  wcichen 
von  den  aus  der  Poissou'schen  abgeleitetcn  nur  wenig  ab ;  mit  den  Strehl- 
ke'schen  Beobachtungen  stimmon  jeno  noch  besser  uberein  als  diese.  Wie  mir 
scheint,  spricht  dieses  aber  nicht  g^en  die  Poisson'sche  Aimahme,  denn  eine 
voUkommene  Ueboreiiistimmiiiig  zwischen  der  Theorie  uiid  dom  Versuche  darf 
man  nicht  erwarten,  woil  die  dem  Versuche  unterworfenen  Scheiben  nicht 
die  Eigenschaftcn  in  aller  Strenge  besitzen,  welche  in  der  Theorie  ihnen 
beigelegt  werdon.     (S.  87 ;   O,  A.  S.  278-9.) 

The  corres]X)ndenoe  between  experiment  and  theory  is  not  by  any 
means  so  remarkable  as  the  fact  that  such  different  hypotheses  as  those 
of  Poisson  and  Wertheim  give  such  very  similar  results.  The  noda) 
lines  of  vibrating  circles  obviously  afford  no  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of 
uni-constancy. 

Kirchhoff  on  S.  88  {G.  A.  S.  279)  gives  the  results  of  further 
experiments  of  Strehlke's  on  less  perfect  plates,  and  also  the  calculated 
values  of  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  for  m=l,  7^  =  1,  2,  3,  and  for 
7n  =  2y  n=l,  on  both  Wertheim's  and  Poisson's  hypotheses.  See  our 
Arts.  512*-520*  and  1344*-1348*. 


[1243.]  Uber  die  Schmngungen  einer  kreisfdrmigen  elastischen 
Scheibe:  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  81,  1850,  S.  258-264.  {G. 
A.  S.  279-85.)  This  is  a  rdsum^  of  the  memoir  in  Grelles  Journal 
just  discussed ;  see  our  Arts.  1233-42.  It  contains,  however,  more 
detailed  numerical  results  and  still  further  theoretical  calculations 
of  the  frequencies  of  the  notes  and  the  position  of  the  nodal  lines. 

(a)  We  may  draw  attention  especially  to  the  numerical  calcidation 
of  the  frequencies  on  S.  261  {G.  A.  S.  282).  The  fundamental  note 
being  that  in  which  the  nodal  figure  consists  of  two  perpendicular 
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diameters,  the  period  of  a  single  corresponding  vibration  is  taken  as 
the  unit  of  time,  and  Kirchhoff  finds  the  numbers  of  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  sub-tones  which  take  place  in  this  unit  of  time.  The 
numbers  thus  obtained  are  the  same  for  all  plates  whatever  their 
substance  and  dimensions,  provided  we  assume  any  fixed  relation 
between  X  and  yx.  The  sub-tones  are  more  fully  calculated  on  Poisson's 
hypothesis  (X  =  /x)  than  on  Wertheim's  (X  =  2/jl),  and  they  are  given  here 
for  reference : 


Ratios  of  Frequency  qf  Svh-tone  to  tluU  of  fundamental  Note, 


X=/i 

n=0 

\      n=l 

1 

1 

n=2 
1-0000 

n  =  3 

n=4 

n=5 

fn=0 

2-3124 

4-0485 

61982 

111  =  1 

1-6131 

;      8-7082 

6-4033 

9-6445 

13*3937 

17*6304 

m=2 

6-9559 

10-8388 

15-3052 

20*3249 

w=3 

15-9031 

1 
i 

These  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  Chladni's  results,  also  converted 
into  numbers  by  Kirchhoff,  who  considers  that  more  accurate  observa- 
tions of  the  frequencies  would  be  of  value. 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  Kirchhoff  also  gives 
more  complete  results,  especially  for  the  hyjiothesis  X  -  /a.  The  ratios  of 
the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  to  the  radius  of  the  plate  are  given  by  the 
following  table: 


X=/A 


m=l 
m=2 

m=3 


tt=0 

n=l 

M  =  2 

n=3 

n=4     1 

•68062 

-78136 

•82194 

•84523 

•86095 

|-39151 
t-84200 

•49774 

•56043 

•60365 

•87057 

-88747 

-89894 

/  -26679 

i  -59147 

1-89381 

n=5 


-87256 


The  numbers  on  Wertheim's  hypothesis  are  not  carried  as  far,  but 
they  are  in  close  accordance,  so  far  as  they  go.  The  results  are  com- 
|>ared  with  Strehlke's  measurement,  on  four  glass  and  two  metal  discs, 
and  there  is  close  correspondence  between  Kirchhoff's  theory  and 
experiment:  see  S.  262-4  (6?.  A,  S.  283-5). 

Kirchhoff  gives  the  following  expressions  on  S.  2G2  (G.  A,  S.  283) 
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for  the  number  ^V  of  vibrations  in  unit  time  corresponding  to  the  fun- 
damental note  of  a  circular  plate  of  radius  b  and  small  thickness  2c : 

iV=  1-04604^  V-,  for  X  =  ft,  and  =  1-02357  ^V-,  for  X=2/i 

(see  our  Arts.  511*  and  518*).  He  remarks  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 
no  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  to  test  these  results. 

[1244.]  Uber  die  Gleichungeii  des  Gleichgewicktes  eines  elasti-- 
schen  Korpers  bei  nicIU  unendlich  kleinen  Verschiebungeti  seiiier 
Theile.  Sitzungsberickte  der  rnxUhem^-naturwiss.  Glasse  der  k. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Bd.  ix.  S.  762-773.  Wien,  1852. 
Kircbhoff  did  not  republish  this  in  his  Gesamnielte  Abhandlungen, 
and  therefore  was  possibly  dissatisfied  with  its  method  and  results. 
He  commences  his  memoir  by  referring  to  the  paper  of  Saiut- 
Venant  discussed  in  our  Art.  1617*  (I.)  et  seq.  Saint- Venant 
had  briefly  indicated  a  method  of  finding  the  equations  of  elas- 
ticity when  the  shifts  are  not  infinitely  small.     KirchhofF  remarks: 

Diese  Gleichungeu  babe  ich  auf  zwei  verschiodeneu  Wcgeii  abgdeitot,  von 
dcucn  der  erste  im  Weseutlichen  mit  dem  von  St.  Veuaiit  angedeuteteti 
Ubereinzukommeu  schciiit,  der  zweito  auf  der  Entwickelung  einer  frliher  vou 
mir  (Crelles  Jouiii.  XL.  [see  our  Art.  12351)  aufgestellteu  Formel  beruht 
(S.  762). 

[1245.]  Kirchholf  takes  as  his  variables  not  the  shifts  u^  Vy  w  of  the 
point  Xy  jfy  %  but  the  coordinates  of  the  point  x^  y^  z,  after  shift,  or 
(  =  x  +  Uyrf=y-\-Vy  i  =  z  +  w.  He  then  states  rather  than  pi-oves  that 
body-  and  surface-stress  equations  of  the  usual  types,  namely^: 

Y      djcx       dxy       dxx  _  „ 

dx      dy      dz       ^ 

Xq  =  txjc  +  rtixi  +  nxzy 

hold,  whore,  however,  the  stress  symbols  have  not  their  usual  meaning. 
They  denote  stresses  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes  across  planes 
originally  but  no  longer  parallel  to  the  coordinate  planes.  Thus 
relations  of  the  type 

xy^yx 

will  no  longer  be  true.  {Diese  neun  Drucke  sind  im  AUgenieinen  schief 
gegen  die  Ebenen  gerichtet,  gegen  die  sie  wirken^  und  es  sind  nicht  drei 
van  ihnen  dreien  anderen  gleich,  S.  763.) 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  we  use  tensiouB  where  he  uses  pressures. 
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[1246.]  The  next  step  is  to  express  thase  nine  stresses  in  terms  of 
the  three  principal  tractions.  This  occupies  S.  764-7.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  the  following  process  occurs.  Let  r  be  the  direction 
of  an  element  of  a  line  in  the  unstrained  state  which  takes  the  direction 
T  in  the  strained  state;  let  6  be  an  element  of  length  of  r  defined  by  its 
terminal  coordinates  a?,  y,  %  and  a;  +  So?,  y  +  8^,  2  +  &;,  then  if  e  becomes 
c  with  terminals  given  by  f,  17,  {,  i  +  8f ,  17  +  81?,  £  +  St  we  have : 


or, 


e  cos  (r',  aj)  =  ej^  cos  (r,  a)  +  ^  cos  (r,  y)  +  ^  cos  (r,  2j)|  , 


with  similar  equations  for  c  cos  (r ,  y)  and  €  cos  (r', «).  Kirchhoff  cancels 
c  and  e  on  either  side,  which  is  allowable  he  says  "tc^nn  wvr  beruck- 
sichligen^  daas  c  von  e  nwr  unencUich  wenig  verschiedeii  ist"  (S.  765). 
Now  it  is  not  shown  that  the  terms  Kirchhoff  is  thus  neglecting  are  not 
of  the  order  of  the  quantities  he  proposes  to  retain.  In  i^t,  if  r  be 
taken  to  coincide  with  x,  he  finds  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the 
strained  and  unstrained  directions  of  a;  to  be  d^/dx  =  1  +  u^.,  which 
is  quite  incorrect.  If  we  keep  e/c  in,  we  should  have  it  as  a  factor 
of  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (6)  of  S.  765.  Thus  in  Kirchhoflfs 
expressions  on  S.  766  for  the  stresses,  we  must  read  for  his  principal 
pressures  jPj,  I\y  P,  the  quantities 

or,  if  81,  82,  83  he  the  stretches  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  pressures: 

Pilars;),  P«/(l+*,),   Pa/(l+*3) 
i-esi>ectively.     (Kirchhoff  uses  Xj,  Xg,  Xj  for  our  8^  *„  s^.) 

[1247.]     Kiix^hhoff  next  assumes  that  the  principal  pressui*es  will  be 
linear  functions  of  the  principal  stretches,  or  that 

^. =- v|«i + 2/ ^*i  *^  ^  ■*"  *')}  • 

He  writes  K  for  /a  above,  and  $  for  X'(2/£'),  using  the  same  letters  K 
and  0  for  these  elastic  constants  as  he  had  used  in  the  memoir  of  1850 
(see  our  Art  1235).  He  is  justified  in  doing  this  because  he  neglects 
the  square  of  the  strain.  If  we  retain  the  square  of  the  strain,  and 
still  assume  the  principal  pressures  linear  functions  of  the  principal 
stretches,  then  X'  and  fi  will  not  be  the  X  and  /x  of  our  ordinary 
notation.  Thus  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  his  memoir  of  1862  {Phil,  Trans. 
1863,  p.  612,  or  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy ^  Part  II.  p.  464) 
remarks : 

And  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  for  all  values  of  the  variables  A,  B,  (7, 
a,  6,  c  it  [the  strain  energy]  must  therefore  be  expressible  in  the  same  form, 
with  varying  coefficients,  each  of  which  is  always  finite,  for  all  values  of  the 
variables. 
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Here  -4-1,  -ff-1,  (7—1,  a,  6,  c  are  the  generalised  componeDts 
of  strain,  and  it  has  just  been  noted  that  if  these  are  iniinitelj  small 
the  sti'ain-energy  may  be  expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  them  with  constant  coefficients.  Hence  Sir  W.  Thomson  considers 
that  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  vary  as  the  strain  increases  in  magnitude 
and  thus  for  finite  strain  may  no  longer  be  represented  by  X  and  fi, 

[1248.]  To  be  more  general  then  than  Kirchhoff,  that  is  to  deal 
with  any  magnitude  of  strain,  we  ought  to  replace  in  the  equations  (7) 
and  (8)  of  Kirchhoflfs  S.  767,  the  quantities  jP^,  jP,,  P,  by  expressions 
of  the  type 

Pi  =  -2/ |«i  +  2-i(<j,+«3  +  «,)|  y  (1 +«,)• 

These  will  agree  with  Kirchhofifs  values  if  the  strains  are  so  small  that 
the  products  of  the  princi^ml  stretches  may  be  neglected. 

Neglecting  the  square  of  «i,  etc.  Kirchhoff  finds  values  for  81,^^3,  5,  in 
terms  of  quantities  which  he  denotes  by  the  letters  L,  Af,  Ny  4  '"^y  ^- 
These  quantities  are  related  in  the  following  manner  to  Thomson's 
Af  By  Cy  a,  by  c  and  to  the  c^,  c^,  c^,  i/^a,  i/a^,  rjgfy  of  our  Art.  1619*: 

2Z  =  ^-1=2€,,    2Jf=^-l  =  2€^,    2^^=(7-l  =  2€„ 

2l  =  a  =  rfy^,  2m  =  b  =  rj„y  2n  =  c  =  rfj^. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  while  all  these  quantities  are  generalised 
components  of  strain,  Kirchhoff's  expi*essions  for  «i,  ^3,  8,  in  terms  of 
Ly  M^  N  and  therefore  his  expressions  for  the  stress  in  terms  of  these 
strain-components  are  true  only  for  infinitely  small  strains. 

[1249.]  Expressed  in  the  notation  of  our  work  we  have  according 
to  Kirchhoff  the  following  expressions  for  the  stress-symbols  as  defined 
in  our  Art.  1245  : 


XX 


=.2;x{(l+t.,)(c,  +  A(c,+  c,-hO)  +  ..,^^+t.,^}, 

^  -  V  {( 1  +  ^x)  ^'  +  Wy  (c^  -h  2^  (C^  -h  Cy  +  €«))   +  W«  ^}  , 

with  others  written  down  by  proper  cyclical  interchanges.  These 
results,  as  we  have  seen,  are  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
squara  of  the  strain  may  be  neglected.  Now  Kirchhoff's  last  set  of 
equations  on  S.  769  shows  that  s^y  s^y  s^  are  of  the  same  order  as 
^xy  S>  ^«>  ^^^  therefore  these  latter  quantities  are  also  small ;  but 
€35  =  Was  +  i  (w/  -I-  Vjs^  +  wj)y  and  therefore  if  Uj.  be  positive,  u„  and  c,.  must 
be  practically  of  the  same  order,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  as  a 
rule  we  can  neglect  s^^  and  retain  products  like  u^tg.  But  if  we  do 
not  reject  Si^  Kirchhoff 's  investigation  is  invalid.  Thus  it  does  not 
seem  that  much  importance  can  be  attributed  to  the  expressions  given 
above  for  the  stress-symbols  in  terms  of  the  generalised  com{)onent8 
of  strain 
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[1250.1  More  weight  is  I  think  to  be  laid  on  Kirch hoflf's  second 
method  of  investigation,  which  at  any  rate,  till  it  assumes  the  strain- 
energy  to  be  a  quadratic  function  of  the  principal  stretches,  does  not 
suppose  the  strains  necessarily  small. 

Let  W  be  the  strain-energy,  then  in  our  notation  Kirchhoff  finds  for 
the  values  of  the  stress-symbols  as  defined  in  our  Art  1245  (S.  772) : 

^  _dW       ^  _dW        ^  _dW 
diij. '  duy '  r/w, ' 

^_dW        ^_dW       ^_dW 
^**      dvjc  *  dVy '        "       dvg ' 

^_dW        ^dW       ^_dW 
aWjc  dWy  aWg 

But  W-&  function  of  c^.,  Cy,  c^,  iy^,  i/^,  i/j^,  where  these  generalised 
strain-components  have  the  values  given  in  our  Art.  1619*. 
Whence  it  follows  that : 

dW  _  dW  d€^       dW  drj^      dW  drj^ 
duj,      d€.j,  dUx      drf^  duj,      drf^  duj, ' 

^     dW  ,^         ,     dW  dW 

..=  ^-(l+u.)+^..4.^^-n, 

c.    ..    ,  ^     dW         dW  dW ,. 

Similarly  ay  =  ,  -  w«  +    ,      m^  +  ^ —  (1  +  uX 

d€y     "      dt]y^  dri^^ 

_     dW  dW  dW  ,^ 

Substitute  these  expressions  in  the  body-stress  equations  of  Art.  1245 
and  we  have  precisely  the  generalised  equations  given  by  C.  Neumann 
in  1860  (see  our  Art.  670)  and  by  Thomson  in  1862  {PhU.  Trcms.  1863, 
p.  611,  Nat,  Phil,  Part  II.  p.  463).  These  equations  are  thus  involved 
in  KirchhofTs  results  on  S.  772  and  789,  although  he  passes  them  by  to 
express  the  value  of  W  in  the  doubtful  form  : 

on  the  assumption  that  the  squares  of  the  strains  may  be  neglected. 

[1251.]  Uber  das  Oleichgewicht  und  die  Beweg^mg  eines 
nnendlich  diinnen  elastischen  Stales:  Crelles  Journal,  Bd.  56, 
S.  285-313.     Berlin,  1858  {0.  A.  S.  285-316). 

This  memoir  is  substantially  reproduced  in  the  twenty-eighth 
Vorlesunff  of  KirchhoflF's  Mechanik,  S.  407-428,  with  some 
modifications    and    improvements.     Kirchhoff's    theory   in    both 
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places  is  owing  to  its  brevity  and  generality  rather  hard  reading. 
It  is  given  in  a  somewhat  simpler  and  clearer  fashion  by  Clebsch 
in  his  Elasticitdt,  S.  192  et  seq.  It  belongs  to  a  branch  of  our 
subject  that  Kirchhoff  was  among  the  first  to  treat  with  any 
exactness,  namely  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  bodies 
having  one  or  two  dimensions  infinitely  small,  i.e.  thin  rods,  wires, 
plates  and  shells.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  only  the 
confirmation,  which  the  results  reached  receive  when  we  approach 
them  as  limiting  cases  of  bodies  of  finite  dimensions  (as,  for 
example,  has  been  done  for  certain  cases  by  Clebsch),  that  enables 
us  to  set  aside  the  doubts  raised  by  some  of  the  processes  adopted. 

[1252. J  The  memoir  opens  with  the  following  historical  account  of 
its  object : 

Poissou  hat  in  scinem  Traits  de  m^canique  eine  Theorie  der  endlichen 
Formandeningen  entwickclt,  die  ein  unendlich  dlinner,  urspriinglich  gerader 
oder  knimmer,  elastischer  Stab  durch  Erafte,  die  theiln  auf  seiii  Inneres,  theils 
auf  seine  Enden  wirken,  erf ahrt.  De  Saint- Venant  hat  jedoch  nachgewiesen, 
das8  die  Yoraussetzungen,  von  deuen  Poisson  dort  ausgcgaiigen  ist,  theilweise 
unrichtig  sind,  uud  hat  zum  ersten  Male  die  Torsion  iind  Biegung  cines 
unendlicQ  dUnnen  Stabes  von  beliebigem  Querschnitt,  von  den  Gnmdglei- 
chungen  der  Theorie  der  Elasticitat  aiisgehend,  mit  Strenge  untersucht.  De 
Saint- Venant  hat  dabei  aber  niir  den  Ftdl  behandelt,  dass  der  Stab  lu^priing- 
lich  cylindrisch  ist,  dass  die  Formandeningen  unendlich  klein  sind,  und  dass 
die  Axe  des  Stabes  eine  Axe  der  Elasticitat  ist.  In  der  vorliegenden  Abhaud- 
lung  untersuche  ich,  von  den  Gleichungen  der  Theorie  der  Elasticitat 
ausgehend,  die  Formandeningen  eines  unendlich  dUnnen  Stabes  von  Uberall 
gleichem  Qiierschnitt  ohne  diese  beschrankenden  Aimahmen.  S.  285  {O.  A. 
S.  286-6.) 

[1253.]  The  first  section  of  the  memoir  occupies  S.  286-93  ((?. 
A,  S.  286-95)  and  relates  to  certain  general  principles  which  are 
afterwards  applied  to  the  special  problem  of  the  thin  rod.  Kirch- 
hoff first  proves  a  principle  which  Clebsch  has  termed  Kirchhoff 's 
Principle  and  which  he  has  thus  stated  in  his  Theorie  der  Elastici- 
tat, S.  191 : 

Die  innem  Verschiebungen  eines  sehr  kleinen  K5rpers  sind  nur  abhangig 
von  den  Kraften,  welche  auf  seine  Oberflache  wirken,  nicnt  aber  von  denjenigen, 
welche  auf  sein  Inneres  wirken,  voraiisgesetzt,  dass  die  letzteren  nicht  gegen 
die  erstem  ausserordentlich  gross  sind. 

Eirchhoff's  demonstration  of  this  principle  is  given  in  ana- 
lytical form  on  S.  286-90  of  his  memoir  (G.  A,  S.  286-91)  and  is 
repeated  with  slight  variations  on  S.  407-9  of  the  Vorlesungen, 
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After  studying  both  demonstrations  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind.  Clebsch  after  citing  the 
principle  as  due  to  Kirchhoff  adds: 

von  deesen  Richtigkeit  man  sich  leicht  von  vom  herein  uberzeugt  (S.  191). 

Clebsch's  statement  of  the  proof  is  as  follows : 

Man  sieht  diesen  Satz  sofort  ein,  wenn  man  folgende  Erwagung  anstellt. 
Nehmen  wir  an,  dass  die  Grosse  der  aiif  das  Aeussere  wirkendeii  Krafte,  bezogen 
auf  die  Flacheneinheit,  und  die  GrOsse  der  auf  das  Innere  wirkenden  Kraflo, 
bezogen  auf  die  Vohimeneinheit,  entweder  vergleichbar  seien,  oder  die  erstere 
aehr  gross  gegen  letztere;  mir  der  umgekehrtc  Fall  Hei  ausgeschlossen.  Dann 
ist  die  GroBse  der  wirklich  auf  die  Oberflacbe  des  kleinen  Kori)erB  wirkenden 
Kraft  der  ganzen  Oberflacbe  oder  einem  Theil  desaelben  proportional,  erhalt  also 
jedenfalls  einen  Faktor,  welcher  von  der  Ordnung  der  Grosse  dieaer  Oberflacbe 
ist.  Die  absolute  Grosse  der  auf  das  Innere  wirkenden  Kraft  hingegen  wiifl 
proportional  mit  seinem  Volumen.  Sind  nun  die  Dimensionen  des  kleinen 
K5rpers  kleine  GrQssen  erster  Ordnung,  so  ist  seine  Flacbe  von  der  zweiten 
Ordnung,  sein  Volumen  von  der  dritten ;  der  Faktor  also,  mit  welchem  die  auf 
dsa  Aeussere  wirkenden  Krafte  behaftet  sind,  ist  inn  eine  Ordnung  niedriger,  als 
derjenigc,  mit  welchem  die  auf  das  Innere  wirkenden  Krafte  behaftet  sind. 
Sind  also  niu*  die  letzten  nicht  an  sich  gegen  die  erstem  sehr  gross,  so  wird  ihre 
Wirkiuig  sehr  klein  gegen  letztere  und  ist  somit  zu  vemachlassigen.  Ich 
bemerke  dass  genau  dasselbe  Princip  bereits  im  Anfang  unserer  Untersuchung 
benutzt  wurde,  indem  man  die  innem  Yerschiebun^n  eines  Elements  nur  von 
den  auf  seine  Oberflacbe  wirkenden  Spannungen,  nicht  aber  von  den  auf  sein 
Inneres  wirkenden  Krafben  abhangig  machte  (S.  191-2). 

This  statement  of  Clebsch's  appears  to  contain  all  the  arguments  of 
Kirchhoff's  analysis.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  exactly  the  same 
argument  should  not  be  applied  to  the  elementary  right  six-face  from 
which  we  deduce  our  fundamental  elastic  equations;  indeed  the  last 
words  of  Clebsch  seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  fashion  we  do  apply  it. 
The  reasoning  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  clearly  explain  why  for  a  body  of 
infinitesimal  dimensions  we  may  neglect  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
typical  equation  : 


dxx       dxy 


*f-K'^-') »• 


dx      dy 

but  not  the  right-hand  side  of  the  typical  equation  for  the  surface-load : 

Ixx-^mxi  +  nxz^  Xq (ii). 

I  am  indeed  doubtful  whether  if  aU  the  dimensions  of  the  body  are  made 
infinitesimal  the  principle  has  any  real  meaning.  If  we  are  dealing, 
however,  with  a  wire  or  thin  plate,  it  is  the  shiftis  of  points  on  the  axis 
of  the  wire  or  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  that  we  are  anxious  to  discover, 
and  these  shifts  depend  upon  the  remUarU  body  and  resvUarU  surface 
forces  over  elements  of  the  wire  or  plate.  In  the  case  of  a  wire  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  which  are  r,  and  of  which  hs  is  an 
element  of  length,  the  resultant  body  force  is  of  order  c^S^  (pX)  and  the 
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resultant  surface  force  of  order  €^Xq;  hence,  if  pX  be  not  very  great  as 
compai*ed  with  Xq,  the  former  term  vanishes  as  compared  with  the  latter 
when  c  is  extremely  small.  In  the  case  of  the  plate,  if  r  be  its  thickness 
and  80)  an  element  of  its  surface,  these  resultant  forces  are  of  the  order 
t8<o  (pX)  and  SwXo  respectively,  and,  if  pX  be  not  very  great  as  compared 
with  X(ty  the  former  vanishes  as  compared  with  the  latter,  if  r  be 
extremely  small.  Thus  for  wires  and  thin  plates  we  may  put  the  right- 
hand  side  of  equation  (i)  zero,  if  we  are  merely  seeking  the  shifts  of 
points  on  the  centi*al  axis  or  mid-plane;  but  if  we  were  to  suppose 
these  bodies  to  have  a  sensible,  if  very  small  cross-section,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  relative  shifts  of  points  on  the  same  cross-section 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  body-  and  surface-forces  should  not  have 
like  effect.  On  the  whole  the  method  by  which  Boussinesq  and  Saint- 
Venant  approach  kindred  problems  seems  to  me  slightly  more  convincing 
than  the  somewhat  vague  reasoning  of  Kirch hoff  and  Clebsch :  see  our 
Arts.  384-94  and  Chapter  xiii. 

[1254.]  The  next  general  principle  considered  by  Kirchhoff  is 
similar  to  that  of  his  memoir  on  plates.  He  states  that  the  six 
stresses  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  the  six  strains  would 
involve  36  constants,  but  that  15  of  these  are  equal  to  15  others 
because  the  expression 

medsx  4"  vydsy  4"  ^dsg  -f-  yzdayg  +  zxdcgx  +  ^d(Txy 

must  be  the  complete  differential  of  a  homogeneous  function  F  of 
the  six  strains.  He  remarks  in  a  footnote  that  this  follows  easily 
from  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  explains  why  this  is  so, 
concluding  with  the  words : 

Diese  Betrachtung  ist,  wie  ich  glaube,  schon  von  W.  Thomson  im  Quarterly 
Mathematical  Journal  (April,  1855^)  angestellt ;  ich  babe  die  citirte  Stelle  nieht 
einaehen  k(5nneu  (S.  290 ;  O,  A,  S.  291). 

The  strain-energy  leads  Kirchhoff  to  the  equation  of  variation  : 

BU-SJJJFdxdydz^O (i), 

where  SU  is  the  virtual  moment  of  the  external  forces.  A  similar 
form  of  this  equation  occurs  in  the  memoir  on  plates  (see  our 
Art.  1235)  and  had  already  been  given  by  Green  and  others. 

[1255.]  From  a  certain  property  of  the  function  F,  Kirchhoff 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  above  equation,  or  the  general  equations 
of  elasticity,  determine  uniquely  the  values  of  the  shifts  w,  t;,  w,  the 

*  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers j  Vol.  i.  pp.  800-^. 
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translation  or  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  being  neglected. 
This  general  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
tions of  elasticity  has  been  adopted  by  Clebsch  and  Boussinesq 
(see  our  Art.  1331  and  Chapter  xiii.),  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  Saint- Venant's  memoir  on  Torsion  :  see  our  Arts.  6  and  10. 

Suppose  there  are  two  solations  of  the  equilibrium  equations  of 
elasticity.  Substitute  the  shifts  in  the  three  body-  and  three  surface- 
equations  and  subtract  the  corresponding  equations  for  either  system  of 
solutions,  then  there  must  be  values  of  u,  v,  to  differing  from  zero 
(i.e.  the  difference  of  the  two  systems  of  shifts)  for  which  the  right- 
hand  sides  of  the  six  equations  vanish ,  or  which  satisfy  equations  of 
the  type 

dxx      dxy      ctxx      g. 

~dx       dy      dz        ' 

Ixx  +  rnxy  +  nxz  =  0. 

Multiply  the  first  of  these  equations  hjudxdy  dz,  and  the  corresponding 
equations  hj  vdxdydz  and  to  dx  dy  dz  respectively ;  add  and  integrate 
by  parts  over  the  whole  volume  of  the  solid.  Then  by  means  of  the 
second  or  surface  set  of  equations  we  easily  find 

///  (^*«  +  yi^y  +  «*«  +  '^f^fz  +  ^<^«a  +  ^<^so^  dxdydz  =  0, 

or  fJJFdxdydz  =  0 (ii). 

Now  for  an  isotropic  body 

/»=  ft  («««  +  «/  +  »,»)  + J/Di  (ffy,«  +  or„» -h  <r^«) -I- ^X  (iJ,  +  *y  +  «.)« 
Hence  for  an  isotropic  body  we  must  have : 

or  the  strains  all  zero.     Thus  the  two  systems  of  shifts  can  only  differ 
by  a  translation  or  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Kirchhoff  adds  to  this  proof  for  isotropic  bodies : 

da  bei  denieni^en  KSrpem,  welche  in  verschiedenen  Richtungen  eine 
verschiedene  Elasticitat  besitzen,  die  Unterschiede  der  Elasticitat  nur  klein 
sind,  so  wird  man  annebmen  dUrfen,  dass  bei  alien  in  der  Natur  vorkommen- 
den  KOrpem  i^dieselbe  Eigenschaft  hat  (S.  291 ;  Q.  A.  B.  293). 

The  Eigenschaft  in  question  is  that  of  never  being  negative  and  only 
vanishing  when  the  six  strains  are  each  separately  zero.  That  bodies 
with  aeolotropic  elasticity  (e.g.  wood)  have  in  fact  only  'small  differ- 
ences in  their  elasticity '  seems  more  than  doubtful,  but  Kirchhoff  gives 
no  experimental  data.  Olebsch  in  his  Treatise  (S.  68-70)  deals  with  the 
same  problem  of  the  unique  solution,  and  asserts  without  further  proof 
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that  F  must  be  a  positive  quantity  and  that  its  vanishing  involves  the 
vanishing  of  the  six  sti'ains  individually.  Olebsch  may  only  be  thinking 
of  the  form  of  F  for  isotropic  elastic  solids ;  its  form  for  aeolotropic 
solids  requires  some  further  discussion.  At  any  rate  Kirchhofifs 
argument  from  nearly  equal  elasticities  does  not  seem  conclusive.  A 
modified  proof  is  given  by  Kircbhoff  on  S.  394-5  of  his  Vorlesungeny 
which  does  not  exclude  the  case  of  aeolotropic  bodies,  although  any 
reference  to  them  is  omitted.  He  states  however  that  for  a  compressible, 
f rictionless  fluid,  F  will  take  the  form  given  by  /a  =  0  and  X  finite,  in 
which  case  the  vanishing  of  F  does  not  involve  u  =  v  =  ti;  =  0  for  the  case 
of  no  motion  of  the  fluid  as  a  whole,  ie.  the  slides  may  be  finite. 


[1256.]  Eorchhoff  concludes  the  first  section  of  his  memoir  by 
throwing  equation  (i)  into  a  form  suitable  for  a  body  in  which  the  shifte 
are  not  very  small,  but  the  strains  in  each  elementary  portion  are 
small.  We  have  only  to  sum  F  for  all  these  elementary  portions,  and 
we  have : 

W-h%jjjFdxdydz  =  0 (iii). 

If  the  body  be  in  motion  and  7^  be  its  kinetic  energy  this  equation 
becomes  "  dwrch  ein  hekcmntea  Prinzip  der  Mechanic  " : 

fdt{ST-¥SU-htJffFdxdydz}  =  0 (iv). 

The  application  of  these  equations  to  the  case  of  a  thin  rod  or  wire  is 
made  in  the  following  sections. 

[1257.]  Kircbhoff's  second  section  occupies  S.  293-302  (Q.  A, 
S.  296-304)  and  is  substantially  reproduced  on  S.  410-19  of  the 
Vorlesungeii.  Clebsch  on  S.  190-202  of  his  Treatise  deals  with 
the  same  matter,  but  soon  forsakes  Kirchhoff's  processes  for 
deductions  based  on  his  own  solution  of  Saint-Venant's  problem. 
We  shall  return  to  Clebsch's  work  later  (Art.  1359),  but  may 
remark  here  that  it  is  in  some  respects  more,  in  others  less,  satis- 
factory than  Eirchhoff 's  original  investigation  of  the  problem. 

Kirchhoff  supposes  the  rod  to  be  initially  right-cylindrical,  and 
in  this  initial  state  takes  a  rectangular  system  of  axes  at  the  centroid 
P  of  any  cross-section  consisting  of  the  axis  of  the  rod  (1)  and  the 
principal  axes  of  the  cross-section  (2,  3).  Let  Xy  y,  zhe  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  of  the  rod  relative  to  these  axes  before  strain  and  a;  +  it, 
y  +  v,  z-^whe  the  coordinates  after  strain  relative  to  rectangular  axes 
^1  tff  ^9  ^^  which  the  axis  of  a;  is  the  strained  position  of  1,  and  the  axis 
of  z  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through  x  and  2.  Now  if  x,  y^  z  he 
supposed  to  receive  only  values  of  the  order  of  the  linear  dimensions 
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of  the  cross-section,  then  x,  y,  «,  u^  Vy  w  are  quantities  which  fulfil  the 
conditions  required  for  the  equation  (iii)  to  hold.  Let  (,  tf^  i  he  the 
coordinates  of  P  after  strain  referred  to  any  rectangular  axes  in  space, 
and  let  the  former  set  (x,  y^  z)  make  the  system  of  angles  whose 
direction-cosines  are  given  by 

««>  ft>  yo 

with  the  axes  j,  17,  C 

Then  the  coordinates  of  the  point  x^  y,  z  after  strain  with  regard  to 
(,  17,  i  are  given  by  three  equations  of  the  type 

f +  ao(aJ  +  w)  +  a,  (y  +  t?)  +  aj(«  +  tr).., (v). 

If  «  be  the  distance  of  the  point  F  from  an  end  of  the  rod  in  its 
unstrained  condition,  quantities  like  (v)  must  be  functions  of  a  +  Xy  or 
their  partial  differentials  with  regard  to  8  and  x  must  be  equal.  Since  $, 
17,  {  and  the  direction-cosines  are  not  functions  of  x  we  find  : 


l!l( 


1      ^^\ 


IP^IIi 


dw 
dx 


(d(/d8)       lda,/ds) 
=  Urj/ds}  +  UPo/dsl  (aj  + 
(dUds)       idyjds) 


(dajda)  {da^da) 

u)  +  Upjdsl  (y  +  v)+  UpjdsV  (z 
idy,lds)  (dy,lds) 


+  tr) 


+ 


l^l^g^l^l 


dw 
di 


.(vi). 


Multiply  these  equations  respectively  by  Oq,  j9o,  Vo)  then  by  a,,  j9,,  yi  and 
then  by  o^,  j8j,  yj  and  add  in  each  case,  and  we  find  after  certain 
reductions 

dU  dU  y  V  /  V 


dx 

dv     dv        ,         .        /         V 

dw     dw       /         \        /         V 
—  =—+q{x  +  u)-p{y  +  v) 


.(vii), 


where 


c  = 


m<^'-- 


Clearly  c  is  the  stretch  in  dsy  and  the  following  relations  must  hold  : 

^=0,0 +  c),  $=A(1+.),  ^=y.(l  +  «) <vii)W*. 


d» 


d» 


ds 
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Further  p,  q,  r  are  given  by  the  following  expressions : 


?>=».  jf+A^'+r.^'. 


ds 


ds 


da' 


»-=«o:,:  +  ^o-^+y«:r. 


^1 

ds 


(viii). 


[1258.]     Kirchhoff  now  remarks  that --  ,  ^,  -^  are  infinitely  great 

as  compared  with  «,  t?,  to,  if  we  only  give  to  x  values  of  the  order  of 

the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section:  further,  if-r-s  -r-»  -i-  ar© 

d8    da     ds 

not  infinitely  great  as  compared  with  ii,  t;,  to,  these  differentials  with 

regard  to  s  will  be  infinitely  small  as  compared  to  those  with  regard 

to  X.     Thus  by  neglecting  infinitely  small   quantities  of  the  higher 

order  we  have : 

\ 


du 
dx 


dv 

dto 


(ix). 


For  the  proof  of  these  assertions  Kirchhoff  refers  rather  vaguely  to  his 
first  paragraph,  and  there  is  a  similar  reference  in  the  Varlesmigeny  S. 
412  {GeatiUzt  auf  die  am  Ends  des  varigen  §  gemachte  Bemerkung). 
Clebsch  in  his  TrecUisej  S.  202,  puts  the  matter  thus  : 

Bemerken  wir  nun,  dass  bei  der  Differentiation  nach  x  sich  die  Gr6ssen 
Uj  V,  10  immer  um  eine  Ordnung  unendlich  kleiner  GrGssen  emiedrigen,  was  bei 
der  Differentiation  nach  8  im  Augemeinen  nicht  geschehen  wird,  imd  dass  u^ «',  ir 
klein  g^en  ^,  y,  0,  so  reduciren  diese  Gleichimgen  sich  auf  (ix). 

The  argument  does  not  seem  to  me  by  any  means  clear,  and  T  think 
equations  (ix)  would  be  incorrect  if  there  were  an  appreciable  longi- 
tudinal or  buckling  load 

[1259.]     By  integrating  (ix][  we  find 

v  =  Vf^+pzx-lra^,       I  (x), 

to  =  U)Q+  ^af-pxy       J 

where  u^^  v^,  Wq  are  quantities  independent  of  x. 
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By  forming  the  expressions  for  the  strains  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  all  indefiendent  of  a:,  so  that  the  body-stress  equations  reduce 
to: 


dy      dz 


V 


—  4.  ^f  =0 

dy      dz        ' 

dyz      dTSs  __  -. 
dy       dz" 

and  the  surface-stress  equations  at  the  curved  surfietoe  to 

^^  ,^dg_    \ 
dy  dz 


.(xi), 


y 


(xii), 


^dg     ^dg 

yz  -r-  +  «  -     =  U 
dy  dz 

where  y  =  0  is  the  equation  to  the  contour  of  a  cross-section,  and  there- 
fore ^  is  a  function  of  z  and  y  only.  Further  (xii)  supposes  no  forces  to 
act  on  the  surface  of  the  rod  except  at  the  terminal  cross-sections. 

The  arbitrary  constants  in  the  values  of  v,y  v,  w  may  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  that  for  y  =  «  =  0, 

t<o  =  0,  Vo  =  0,  M?o  =  0,  ^"  =  0 (xiii). 


[1260.]    We  easily  find  for  the  strains 


dv^     dw^ 


^■y  ^       v 


dv„ 


dy' 


**■"  dz 


<T      =       -5  + 

""^    dz^ 


<^ac  = 


du^ 
dz 


0 


'Pyy 


^xy  = 


du^ 
dy 


-{■pz 


.(xiv). 


The  stresses  are  given  as  linear  functions  in  terms  of  these  strains,  the 
form  of  the  functions  dejiending  on  the  elastic  nature  of  the  rod.  If 
the  axis  of  the  rod  be  parallel  to  an  axis  of  elasticity  we  have  formulae 
of  the  following  type,  which  Kirchhoff  cites  fi'om  an  account  of  a  memoir 
by  Baukine  (Art  418)  in  the  FartschriUe  der  Physik,  1850-1,  S.  244-9  : 

^  =\xxxx\  8gg  +  \xxyy\  8y  +  \xxzz]  8g  +  \xxyM\  crysg,\ 
J?  =\tftf'Je\  8j^  +  \y»yv\  8y  +  \yy*x\  8^  +  \yyyz\  a-y^, 

«  =\zzxx\  8g,  +  \xzyy\  8y  +  \zzzz\  8g  +  \*xyz\  o-y^,  I (xv), 

JJ  z^\yzxx\  8„  +  \tf*yy\  8y  +  \yz*z\  8g  +  \yzyz\  o-ya, 
S'  =  \zxzx\  €r„  +  \zxxy\  Vxy^ 
7y  =  \xyzx\  cTaaj  +  l^^^yl  CTgy 
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whei-e  the  constants  have  the  usual  meanings  and  inter-constant  relations : 
see  our  Art.  78,  p.  77,  footnote,  and  Vol  I.  p.  885. 

The  first  body-stress  and  first  surface-stress  equations,  (xi)  and  (xii), 
easily  give  us : 

and 

These  equations  with  the  firat  of  (xiii)  determine  fully  u^,  and  the  other 
equations  of  (xi),  (xii)  and  (xiii)  determine  v^  and  w^  They  should 
be  compared  with  those  obtained  for  the  case  of  a  rod  of  finite  crosa- 
seotion  by  Saini-Venant  and  later  by  Clebsch :  see  our  Arts.  17,  83 
and  1334. 

Even  if  the  axis  of  the  rod  be  not  parallel  to  an  elastic  axis  and 
(xv)  do  not  hold,  (xi),  (xii)  and  (xiii)  determine  t(o»  ^09  ^o  uniquely  and 
as  linear  homogeneous  functions  of  j9,  g,  r,  c :  see  Kirchhoff 's  S.  297-8 
{G.  A,  S.  299).  If  the  values  of  u^tV^,  w^  thus  found  be  substituted 
in  (x)  we  have  u ,  v,  «;  as  linear  homogeneous  functions  of  jp,  q,  r,  c. 
The  coefficients  of  these  quantities  will  be  independent  of  8  and  thus 
if  dp/ds,  dq/ds,  dr/ds,  dtfds  are  not  infinitely  great  as  compared  with 
p,  9,  r,  c  respectively,  equations  (x)  satisfy  the  hypothesis  we  have  made 
in  Art  1258  with  reganl  to  dujdSy  dojds^  dto/ds, 

[1261.]  The  strains  will  be  given  by  (xiv)  as  linear  homogeneous 
functions  of  p,  q^  r,  c  also.  If  these  functions  be  substituted  in  the  value 
of  the  strain-energy  F^  we  obtain  ^  as  a  quadratic  function  of  these 
quaD  titles,  which  is  independent  of  x.  Integrate  this  over  the  cross- 
section  and  suppose  jjFdydz  =^  then  we  may  write  for  equations  (iii) 
and  (iv)  respectively : 

SU-'Sj/d8  =  0 (xviii), 

Jdt{hT+&U''Sj/ds}=^0 (xix). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Thomson  and  Tait  start  from  /  as  a  quadratic 
function  of  p,  q,  r,  c:  see  their  Nalwrd  PhUoBophy^  Part  il.  §§  592-5. 
Kirchhoff  describes  a  general  method  of  calculating  the  values  of  the 
coefficients  of  this  function  in  terms  of  the  usual  elastic  constants,  but 
it  is  one  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  apply  except  to  special  casea 

[1262.]  Kirchhoff  remarks  on  S.  299  {G.  A.  S.  301)  that  the 
equations  (xi),  (xii)  and  (xiii)  can  be  satisfied  by  the  hypothesis  made 
by  Saint- Venant  in  his  memoirs  on  Torsion  and  Fleocwe,  namely : 

See  our  Arts.  77  (ii),  316-8  and  1334. 
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He  shews,  indeed,  that  this  hypothesis  gives  a  possible  solution,  but 
he  does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  only  one.  His  discussion  does  not  bring 
very  much  confirmation  to  Saint- Venant's  theory  and  hardly  justifies 
the  note  on  p.  616  of  Moigno's  SUUiqus;  still  it  is  of  value  as  shewing 
the  relation  between  the  two  investigations — a  relation  which  has  been 
still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  researches  of  Clebsch:  see  our 
Arts.  1334-7\ 

[1263.]  Kirchhoff  next  investigates  an  expression  for  the  kinetic 
energy  21  After  some  analysis  which  involves  a  rather  difficult 
consideration  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  various  quantities,  he  finds : 

where  toK'  =  JJ{y^  +  «*)  c^cd, 

and  p  =  a,-^+A-^+y,-^. 

This  might  I  think  have  been  deduced  from  general  dynamical 
principles  rather  more  briefly  than  by  Kirchhoff' s  analysis:  see  his 
S.  299-301  {G.  A,  S.  301-3). 

[1264.]  The  second  section  of  the  memoir  concludes  with  the 
extension  of  the  previous  results  to  rods  whose  unstrained  form  is 
curved,  the  cross-section,  however,  being  the  same  throughout : 

Unter  dieser  Bedinc^ung  wird  der  Stab  durcb  passende,  auf  sein  Inneres 
vrirkende  Krafte  cvlin&sch  gemacht  werden  konnen;  dabei  werden  seine 
Theile  unendlich  kleine  Dilatationen  erleiden ;  bezieht  man  die  Qrossou 
:r,  y,  z  und  u^  v,  w  auf  den  Ziistand,  in  dem  der  Stab  sich  dann  befindet,  statt  auf 
semen  naturlichen  Zustand,  und  bezeichnct  diirch  u'y  v\  vf  die  Werthe,  die 
u^Vy  w  annehmen,  wenn  man  den  Stab  in  seinen  naturlichen  Zustand  und 
in  eine  beliebige  Lage  ubergehen  lasst,  so  werden  die  Gleichungen  (iii)  und  (iv) 
richtig,  wenn  man  in  F  statt  «,  v,  w  setzt :  u-u\  v—i/,  w—vf,  DtJier 
werden  die  Gleichimgen  (xviii)-(xx)  auch  jetzt  gelten,  wenn  man  in/  fur 
p>  7>  '">  •  gesetzt  hat:  p-p\  q-^^  r—r^^  «-*'>  wo  o',  j^,  /,  c'  die  Wertho 
oedeuten,  die  />,  ^,  r,  c  annenmen,  wenn  man  den  Stal)  in  seinen  naturlichen 
Zustand  und  in  eine  beliebige  Lage  Ubergehen  lasst.  Es  sind  namlich  in 
diesem  Falle  t*-u',  i;-i/,  w-vf  dieselben  linearen  Funktionen  von  p-p\ 
a- 3^,  r-r*,  *— e',  wie  in  dem  friiheren  u^  v^  w  von  />,  g,  r,  €  (S.  302 ;  G.  A. 
3.304). 

The  process  here  is  a  very  general  extension  of  that  by  which  we 
deduce  the  bending-moment  at  any  point  of  a  plane  curved  rod  to  be 
j^qik'  (1/p  —  1/p  )  from  the  value  JStoi^/p  in  the  case  of  a  straight  rod : 
see  our  Art.  257*  and  compare  Arts.  619-20. 

1  A  good  deal  of  Eirohhoff's  later  work  depends  upon  the  supposition  that 
^=^=:'«tf=Ois  true  for  roda  Kirchhoff 's  method  of  reaohing  titiis  result  has  been 
legitimate  eritioised  by  Saint-Venant :  see  his  Clebsch  pp.  178-81,  especially  §  7, 
and  oar  Art.  316. 
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[1265.]  The  third  section  of  the  memoir  farther  develops  equation 
(xviii)  on  the  assumption  that  the  only  external  forces  are  those  acting 
on  the  terminal  cross-sections  (S.  302-8,  G,  A.  S,  304-11).  We 
have  to  seek  by  the  processes  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  four 
functions  p,  q,  r,  c  of  8,  but  these  quantities  are  defined  by  differential 
coefficients  of  (,  rf,  ^  «©>  Poy  Yo?  *i>  At  yi»  ««>  A>  yj>  between  which 
certain  relations  hold.  Kirchhoff  adopts  the  method  of  indeterminate 
multipliers  and  uses  A,  B,  C,  M^,  Mi,  i/,  to  denote  respectively  the 
multipliers  of  the  three  relations  (vii)  bis  and  the  three  relations  (viii). 
He  finds  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  -the  Calculus  and  by  the  elimina> 
tion  of  the  other  multipliers  the  following  sets  of  equations : 

1=^"    1=^"   f=^. <-')' 

^=A%  +  Bp,+  Gy,    (=5,  say) (xxii), 

dA     f.       dB     -       dC    ^  ,     .... 

57  =  ^'      .&=<^'      ^=^ (''^"'>' 


(xxiv). 


'^-^  =  Mjr  -  M,p  -  {Aa,  +  S/3.  +  Cy.), 

^»  =  M,p-  M^  +  (Aa,  +  Bp,  +  CyO 

Kirchhoff  then  deduces  the  following  simple  meanings  of  the  quantities 
A,B,C,M,,M,,Af,: 

A,  B,  C  are  the  sums  of  the  components,  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
(j  rj,  {  respectively,  of  the  elastic  stresses  which  act  upon  the  cross- 
section  determined  by  8,  from  the  side  of  that  portion  of  the  rod  which 
corresponds  to  greater  values  of  8;  if,,  i/j,  A/,  are  the  moments  of  the 
same  stresses  about  the  axes  ot  x,  y,  z  respectively  ;  these  moments  are 
positive  when  they  correspond  to  a  right-handed  screw  motion  round 
the  corresponding  axis,  such  a  motion  round  the  a^axis  turning  a  point 
on  the  2^xis  into  the  y-axis. 

In  the  VorlesungeHj  S.  419-21,  Kirchhoff  starts  with  these  mean- 
ings oi  A,  B,  Cy  Mq,  Miy  M^^  and  deduces  from  statical  considerations 
equations  (xxiv)  and  then  equations  (xxi)  and  (xxii).  The  former  set 
is  given  more  easily  by  the  statical  process,  the  latter  by  the  Calculus 
of  Variations ;  both  processes  are  instructive  especially  when  compared. 
Still  a  third  process,  more  symmetrical  and,  perhaps,  simpler  than 
either  of  Kirchhoff^s,  is  given  by  Clebsch  in  his  Treatise  S.  204-9. 

1  if^,  Afj,  If,  are  replaced  by  M^^M^^  M,  respectively  in  that  work. 
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[1266.]  Since  /  is  a  quadratic  function  of  p  -  f>',  q  —  q\  r  -  /,  and 
€-  €\  it  follows  from  equations  (xxi)  and  (xxii)  that  M^,  M^^  M  and 
S  can  be  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  thone  quantities.  Kircnhoff 
uses  the  following  system  of  coefficients : 


P-P' 

q-q' 

r  —  r' 

€-€' 

M, 

On 

«01 

<hA 

ao8 

M, 

«10 

»ii 

<ht 

«ij 

M, 

a» 

Oa 

Oa 

<hi 

S 

Ow 

<Hi 

«» 

(hi 

...(xxv), 


where  a^  »  %. 

Kirchhoff  remarks  that  these  a's  are  not  all  of  equal  order  since 
€  —  e'  is  a  mere  number,  but  p-p\  9-q\  r-  t'  are  the  reciprocals  of  a 
length.  Hence  the  a's  involving  one  3  as  subscript  must  be  one  linear 
dimension  lower  than  those  containing  no  subscript  3  and  one  linear 
dimension  higher  than  that  containing  two  subscripts  3.  The  linear 
factor  can,  moreover,  only  be  a  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  rod,  and  so  an  infinitely  small  quantity.  Thus  coefficients  with  one 
subscript  3  are  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  a^  and  infinitely 
great  as  compared  with  those  with  no  subscript  3.  Thus  we  cannot 
neglect  the  terms  in  c  -  c'  in  the  expressions  (xxv),  for,  although  c  ~  c' 
may  be  very  small  as  compared  with  p-p^  q-q',  r  —  r\  still  its 
coefficients  are  infinitely  greater  than  the  others. 

From  the  value  of  S  indicated  in  (xxv)  we  find  : 

€        •   —  , 

and  if  this  value  of  c  -  c'  be  substituted  in  the  first  three  expressions  we 
see  that  unless  S  is  infinitely  great  as  compared  with  Af^y  Mi,  M^  we 
may  neglect  the  terms  in  S,  thus  we  find  expressions  of  the  form  : 


(xxvi), 


where  h^  —  hji,  and  the  h'n  are  easily  expressed  as  functions  of  the  as. 

Kirchholf  shows  on  S.  307  {G,  A,  S.  310)  that  S  is  infinitely  great 
as  compared  with  Mq,  if^  if,,  only  when  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
of  the  constant  forces  A,  B,  C  differs  everywhere  infinitely  little  from 
that  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  the  rod. 

Equations  [i.e.  (xxi)-(xxvi)]  theoretically  sufficient  to  fully  solve  the 
problem  have  now  been  found. 

[1267.]  Id  the  last  paragraph  of  this  section  Kirchhoif  points 
out  a  very  interesting  elastico-kinetic  analogy  (S.  307-8;  (7.  A. 
S.  310).  Suppose  the  rod  in  its  unstrained  condition  straight,  or 
that  p'  =  gr'  =  r'  =  0.     Then  if  we  substitute  the  values  of  the  if' a 
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from  (xxvi)  in  (xxiv)  we  obtain  the  same  differential  equations  as 
those  for  the  rotation  of  a  heavy  body  about  a  fixed  point.  The 
symbols  used  in  our  elastic  investigations  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  following  manner  for  the  rotating  body  : 

The  axes  f  ,  17,  (f  are  axes  fixed  in  space,  the  axes  x^  y,  z  are 
axes  fixed  in  the  body  at  time  8,  the  origin  of  the  latter  system  is 
the  fixed  point  of  the  body  and  the  axis  of  x  passes  through  its 
centroid ;  —  il,  —  5,  —  C  are  the  components  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  parallel  to  the  axes  of  f,  17,  f,  multiplied  by  the 
a;-coordinate  of  the  centroid ;  finally  if  m  be  an  element  of  the 
mass  of  the  body  which  has  x,  y,  z  for  its  coordinates,  then  we 
must  have : 

6jj  =  2m  {s?  +  df),  &ao  =  —  Sm^a?, 

6„  =  2m  (p?  +  y\  6„  =  -  %mxy. 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  elastic  rod,  when  the  correspond- 
ing problem  of  the  rotating  body  is  solved,  requires  us  only  to 
perform  the  three  integrations  which  give  the  coordinates  of  a 
point  on  the  axis  of  the  rod,  namely  : 

Here  the  longitudinal  stretch  e  is  neglected. 

KirchhofF's  elastico-kinetic  analogy  ha»  been  discussed  by 
several  later  writers  :  see  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy 
Vol.  II.  §§  609-13;  Hess,  Mathematische  Annalm,  Bd.  23,  S. 
181-212  and  Bd.  25,  S.  1-38,  1884-5;  Greenhill,  Proceedings  of 
the  London  Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  278,  1888. 

tl268.]  The  fourth  and  last  section  of  KirchhofiTs  memoir  is  devoted 
18  following  special  case :  the  rod  in  its  original  unstrained  state  is 
a  wire  of  circular  cross-section  and  its  axis  has  the  form  of  a  helix. 
The  rod  is  supposed  to  be  of  homogeneous  and  isotropic  elasticity.  See 
S.  308-13  (G.  A.  S.  311-316).  Kirchhoff  easily  deduces  the  following 
expression  for  the  y*  of  our  Art.  1261  where  the  notation  of  the  elastic 
constants  is  that  of  the  present  work^: 

/=^{/./iry+^[i/i:'(?^  +  »^)+«']} (xxvU), 

where  <aK^  =  ff(i^  +  z')d<o  =  2ffy'cUo. 

l  +  8tf 
1  Our  «,  /It,  E,  uK^t  Btaad  for  the  X,  K,  2  j— ^^iT,  /i  of  Kirchhoflf*8  memoir. 
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Equations  (xxvi)  take  the  form  : 

Mi^lEioK^  {q-q'),y (xxviii). 


'ip-p'),) 


[1269.]     Kirchhoff  now  takes  ff  for  the  angle  a  tangent  to  the  helix 

makes  with  the  axis,  in  the  unstrained  condition,  -7  sin  $"  for  the  radius 

n 

of  the  cylinder  on  which  it  lies,  and  for  the  unstrained  coordinates  he 

puts: 

1    .  1 

i'  =  8  cos  ffj     W  =  —,Bmff  sin  n's,     C  =  — ^,  sin  tf'  cos  n% 

n  n 

whence  we  obtain  for  Oq',  Pq,  Jq  the  values : 

Oo'  =  cos  ff,     Pq  =  sin  6'  cos  ns,     y^  =  sin  ff  sin  ns. 

Since  the  cross-section  is  circular^  one  of  the  six  quantities  a/,  )3/,  y/, 
ttj',  ^82',  y,  may  be  assumed  to  be  an  arbitrary  function  of  a.  Kirchhoff 
takes: 

a/  =  sin  ff  cos  Vb, 

where  V  is  an  arbitrary  constant    Hence,  after  some  analysis,  he  deduces : 

p'  =  P  -n'  cosfff         q' =  —  n' amffcoarsA  .     .  . 

r'  =  -7i'sin«'sinZ'«  J  ^"""^^^ 

These  equations  might  have  been  deduced  by  other  considerations. 
Now  assume  ^,  17,  {;  c^,  /5o,  yo,  ai,  )3,,  yj,  04,  P^,  y^  equal  to  the  expres- 
sions for  the  same  quantities  with  dashes,  only  replacing  the  constants 
^,  n',  V  by  new  constants  0,  n,  L 

It  will  be  found  that  all  the  equations  of  the  problem  are  satisfied 
except  (xxiv)  whatever  be  the  values  of  0,  n,  I.  Further  using  (xxviii) 
it  will  be  found  that  (xxiv)  can  be  satisfied  if  we  take : 


//:/ 

sin^ 


il=  ^ {Z; (ncos ^ -n'co8d')sind~i\r(n8iud-n  sin  ^) cos d},  V-(xxx), 


B  =  C  =  0 

where  L  =  /lmuAT',         iV  =  ^EioK^ 

The  condition  jS  «  C  =  0  denotes  that  the  farce  acting  at  the  end  of  tJie 
/lelical  wire  must  have  tihe  direction  of  tlt/C  axis  qf  tJie  Iielix.     This  is  one 
of  the  conditions  that  the  valuOvS  of  ^,  77,  i  shall  be  those  assumed,  or 
that  the  helix  shall  be  strained  into  a  second  helix. 
Equations  (xxviii)  give  us 

Mq--  L  (n  coh  O  —  n'  cob  ff)y 

ifj  =  - JV  (»  sin  ^-n' sin  tf')  cos  Z'«,}- (xxxi); 

Mi  —  —  N'{nBm6  —  n*mnff)  sin " 


508 /'«,>-. 
tin  r«  ) 
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whence  if  M^,  Af^u  Af^  bo  the  couples  which  act  upon  the  end  of  the 
helix  with  i-espect  to  tlie  three  axes,  we  easily  find : 

i/f  =  -{//(nooBd-»'coBtf')co6d+jy(nsin^-n'8in^)8in^},l      , 

i/,  =  iii,  Mi  =  -Arf  |...(xxxu), 

where  A  is  given  by  (xxx)  and  17,  i  refer  to  the  end  of  the  wire. 

The  last  two  equations  of  (xxxii)  evidently  give  a  second  condition 
for  the  preservation  of  the  helical  form,  namely  :  thai  tJie  couples  Mi,  and 
M;  must  be  exactly  equ/d  to  those  couples  which  the  force  A  wovld  prodtice 
round  axes,  parallel  to  77  and  i  through  the  end  of  the  wire^  ifA's  point 
of  action  were  a  point  of  the  axis  of  the  helix  rigidly  united  to  the  md  of 
the  wire. 

Thus  the  helical  wire  remains  helical  in  form  only  when  the 
system  of  force  applied  at  one  terminal  consists  of  a  force  A  in 
the  axis  of  the  helix  and  a  couple  M^  about  this  axis.  If  A  and 
M^  are  given,  equations  (xxx)  and  (xxxii)  give  the  values  of  the 
constants  n  and  6  which  occur  in  the  values  of  f,  17,  ^1  Finally  we 
note  that  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  helix  is  given  by 
^(cosd  — cos^),  and  the  rotation  of  the  terminal  round  the  axis 
by  «  (n  —  n')y  where  s  equals  the  total  length  of  the  helix. 

The  whole  of  this  investigation  deserves  careful  comparison 
with  the  methods  of  Giulio,  J.  Thomson  and  Saint- Venant :  see 
our  Arts.  1219*-1223»,  1382*-1384*  1593*~1595*  and  1608*. 
Kirchhoff  remarks  that  J.  Thomson  has  considered  the  case  in 
which  ilff=0: 

aber  die  Betrachtungen,  die  er  iiber  denselben  anstellt^  sind  nicht 
strenge,  und  das  Resultat,  zu  dem  er  gelangt^  ist  nicht  genau.  (S.  313 ; 
G,  A.  S.  316.) 

[1270.]  Special  examples  of  KirchhofTs  method  have  been 
given  by  himself  in  the  Vorlesungen:  see  our  Art.  1283,  by 
Clebsch :  see  his  Treatise  §§  51-3,  and  by  numerous  other  writers. 
Thomson  and  Tait,  after  referring  to  the  elastico-kinetic  analogy 
as  a  beautiful  theorem  due  to  Kirchhoflf,  continue  :  "  to  whom  also 
the  first  thoroughly  general  investigation  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  an  elastic  wire  is  due."  See  Natural 
Philosophy,  Part  il.  §  609. 

The  present  memoir  of  Kirchhoff's  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
much  of  Clebsch's  work  and  has  suggested  the  methods  of  several 
later  writers.  As  the  most  important  of  Kirchhoff's  elastic  papers, 
we  have  given  it  fuller  treatment  than,  perhaps,  the  space  at  our 
disposal  warranted. 
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[1271.]  Ueber  das  Verhdltnisa  der  Qiiercontrdction  zur  Ldngen- 
dUcUation  bei  Staben  vonfederhartem  8tahl:  PoggendorffsAnnalen, 
Bd  108,  S.  369-392  (0.  A.  S.  316-39).    Leipzig,  1859. 

This  memoir  is  an  attempt  to  settle  by  direct  experiment  the 
problem  of  uni-constancy.  Kirchhoff  states  the  object  of  his 
experiments  as  follows : 

Nach  theoretischen  Betrachtungen  von  Poisson  sollte  das  Yer- 
haltniss  der  Quercontraction  zur  Langendilatation  immer  1/4  sein ; 
Wertheim  schloss  ans  seinen  Yersuchen,  dass  dasselbe  1/3  ist;  nach 
einer  mehrfach  ausgesprochenen  Ansicht  hat  es  weder  den  einen  noch 
den  andem  Werth  und  ist  verschieden  bei  verschiedenen  Substanzen. 
Bei  den  meisten  Rorpem,  bei  denen  man  eine  gleicbe  Elasticitat  in 
verschiedenen  Richtungen  annehmen  kann,  stellt  sich  der  experimen- 
tellen  Bestimmung  dieses  Yerhaltnisses  der  Umstand  hindemd  in  den 
Weg,  dass  bei  ihnen,  auch  bei  sehr  kleinen  Formanderungen,  bleibende 
Dehnung  und  elastische  Nachwirkung  in  erheblichem  Grade  sich  zeigen. 
Es  ist  dieses  der  Fall  bei  ausgeglUhten  Metalldrahten  und  Glassstaben. 
Bei  hart  gezogenen  Metalldrahten  ist  eine  bleibende  Dehnung  und  eine 
elastische  Nachwirkung  viel  weniger  bemerklich;  aber  bei  ihnen  ist 
sicher  die  Elasticitat  in  verschiedenen  Richtungen  verschieden.  Bei 
geharteten  Stahlstaben  dagegen  kann  man  wohl  mit  Wahrscheinlichkeit 
eine  Gleichheit  der  Elasticitat  in  verschiedenen  Richtungen  voraus- 
setzen;  und  da  diese  tiberdiess  raehr  noch  als  hart  gezogene  Dr'ahte 
einem  idealen  elastischen  Korper  ahnlich  sind,  so  erscheinen  sie 
vorzugsweise  geeignet  zu  Yersuchen  iiber  den  Werth  jenes  Yerhalt- 
nisses.    S.  369  (G.  A.  S.  316-7.) 

These  words  of  Kirchhoff  appreciate  so  fully  the  real  difficulties 
of  settling  the  constant-controversy  by  experiment,  that  we  have 
reproduced  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  been  always 
sufficiently  regarded  by  the  many  elasticians  at  home  and  abroad 
who  have  sought  to  solve  this  moot-point  by  experiments  on 
wires.  Kirchhoff's  own  rods  of  '  federhart  *  steel  were,  however, 
portions  of  drawn  wire,  and  there  may  indeed  be  a  suspicion  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  considered  to  represent  accurately  enough 
the  ideal  isotropic  elastic  body ;  even  Kirchhoff  himself  seems  to 
have  had  doubts  on  this  point :  see  our  Art  1273. 

[1272.]  I  cannot  in  this  History  enter  at  length  into  a 
description  of  Kirchhoff's  experimental  methods.  They  are 
ingenious  and  every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
eliminate    experimental    sources    of   error.      Kirchhoff   uses   a 
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method  of  combined  torsion  and  flexure.  He  supposes  that  his 
rods  are  not  truly  circular  but  elliptic,  and  that  the  square  of 
the  eccentricity  may  be  neglected.  He  does  not,  however,  take 
into  account  the  distortion  of  the  cross-section,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  might  possibly  introduce  errors  whose  magnitude 
is  as  great  as  those  KirchhofF  so  ingeniously  seeks  to  eliminate. 
For  three  steel  rods  he  finds  for  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  ^ 

97  =  -293,    -295    and    294, 

respectively  :  or  the  mean^      17  =  •294. 

This  is  almost  a  mean  between  Wertheim's  and  Poisson's 
values  of  r}  (i.e.  1/3  and  1/4). 

For  a  hard  drawn  brass  rod  KirchhofF  found  17  =  '387,  but  he 
remarks  that  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  result,  as  the 
elasticity  of  such  a  rod  is  certainly  different  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  and  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section. 

[1273.]    Of  the  results  for  the  steel  rods  Kirchhoflf  writes  : 

Es  ware  von  Intei'esse  zu  priifen,  ob  bei  Stahlstaben  von  andereni 
Querschnitte,  als  die  hier  untersuchten  ihn  haben,  das  genamite 
YerhiiltniBS  sich  eben  so  gross  findet.  Ware  das  der  Fall,  so  wiirde 
dadurch  die  hier  gemachte  Annahme  bestlltigt  werden,  class  ein 
geharteter  Stahlstab  als  homogen  und  von  gleicher  Elasticitat  in 
verschiedenen  Richtungen  betrachtet  werden  darf.  Gegen  diese  An- 
nahme lassen  sich  Bedenken  erheben;  in  der  That  kann  man  sich 
vorstellen,  dass  bei  der  Hartnng,  bei  der  die  Warme  von  der  Axe  nach 
der  Peripherie  hin  abfliesst,  die  Elasticitat  in  der  Richtung  der  Axe 
eine  andere  wird,  als  in  den  auf  dieser  senkrechten  Richtungen,  und 
dass  die  Molectile  in  den  ausseren  Schichten  eine  andere  Anordnung 
annehmen,  als  in  den  der  Axe  naheren.  Findet  dieses  statt,  so  findet 
es  aber  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  in  verschiedeneni  Grade  statt 
je  nach  der  Dicke  des  Stabes,  und  es  wird  jenes  Yerhaltniss  anders  bei 
dicken  als  bei  diinnen  Stiiben  sich  ergeben  miissen.  S.  391.  (G,  A, 
S.  338.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Kirchhoff  himself  doubted  the 
absolute  isotropy  of  his  steel  bars,  and  as  no  further  experiments 
on  rods  of  other  cross-sections  seem  to  have  been  made,  those  of 
the  present  memoir  do  not  allow  us  to  form  any  really  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  uni-constant 
hypothesis. 
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[1274.]  We  may  note  here  a  paper  of  Kirchhoff's  which  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  theory  of  light  than  with  that  of  elasticity. 
It  is  entitled :  Ueber  die  Reflexion  und  Brechung  des  Lichtea  an  der 
Grenze  krystcUliniscIier  Mittd  and  was  first  published  in  the  AhJi^nd- 
lungen  der  Berliner  Akademie  (1876,  S.  57-84,  G,  A.  S.  352-376).  We 
may  very  briefly  indicate  its  general  object  (compare  Glazebrook's  Report 
on  Optical  Theories,  p.  180).  F.  Neumann  was  the  first  to  attempt  to 
apply  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  waves 
of  light  at  the  common  surface  of  two  crystalline  media:  see  Poggen- 
dorffa  Annalen,  Bd.  25,  1832,  S.  418-54,  and  AbhancUtmgen  der  Berliner 
Akademie,  1835,  S.  1-160.  Neumann  supposes  no  body-forces  to  act 
upon  the  elements  of  the  ether,  but  he  does  suppose  surface-forces  to  act 
upon  all  surfaces  which  are  the  boundaries  of  different  media.  In 
his  theory  the  direction  of  vibration  makes  a  small  angle  with  the 
wave-face,  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  theory  as  noted  by  Neumann 
himself  allows  of  exact  parallelism.  MacCullagh  proceeds  from  a 
totally  different  hypothesis ;  he  assumes  a  form  for  the  potential  of  the 
forces  acting  on  an  element  of  the  ether  which  does  not  arise  from  an 
exact  elastic  theory;  the  vibrations  in  this  case  are  exactly  parallel 
with  the  wave-front.  But  an  examination  of  MacCulIagh's  potential 
shows  that  considered  with  regard  to  a  small  portion  of  the  ether  in 
a  homogeneous  medium,  it  may  be  supposed  due  to  surface-forces  acting 
on  the  surface  of  this  portion.  Thus  the  theory  of  MacCullagh  in 
reality  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  besides  the  ordinary  elastic 
stresses,  no  other  forces  act  upon  the  ether  except  at  the  boundaries 
of  different  media.  This  is  exactly  Neumann's  hypothesis  and  the 
object  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  i.e.  to  get  rid  of  the  longitudinal  waves. 
Kirchhoff  holds  that :  Die  beiden  genannten  Theorien  diirfen  daher  ah 
voUkommen  Hbereinstimniend  cmgeseJien  werden,  S.  58-9  {G,  A,  S.  352-3). 

Kirchhoff's  own  memoir  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  generalisation 
and  simplification  of  Neumann's  and  MacOuUagh's  work.  He  obtains 
a  system  of  eight  waves,  four  in  either  crystalline  medium.  This 
system  is  dealt  with  for  certain  special  cases,  but  not  with  much  detail. 
He  lays  special  stress  on  his  method  of  defining  a  ray:  see  S.  69 
(G.  A.  S.  362-3).  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  refers  to  the  labours 
of  Green  {Cofmh.  Phil  Trans.,  Vol.  vii.  1839,  pp.  121-40,  Collected 
Papers,  pp.  291-311,  and  our  Art.  917*)  and  Lam6  (Lemons  stir  la 
thiorie.,,de  V^lcbsUdte,  pp.  231-4,  and  our  Art.  1097*);  he  cites  Green 
as  deducing  a  form  of  elastic  potential  which  leads  to  results  agreeing 
with  Fresners,  and  Lam6  for  a  particular  form  of  the  elastic  equations 
He  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  nor  the 
points  in  which  MacCullagh's  and  Neumann's  theories  are  not  wholly 
in  agre^nent  with  experiment:  see  Glazebrook  {op,  cit.  pp.  157-9, 
186  and  193).  To  obtain  his  own  results  he  puts  the  dilatation  zero  and 
introduces  extraneous  surface-forces  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  media. 
On  S.  64  (G,  A.  S.  358)  he  writes : 

Bei  alien  Krystallen,  die  as  giebt,  ist  die  Doppelbrechung  niir  eine  Ideine  ; 
hierauf  gestUtzt,  darf  man  annehmen,  dass  bei  jeaem  Krystall  die  Constanten 
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der  Elasticitat  des  Aethers  niir  wenig  von  den  Werihen  abweicben,  die  sie  in 
einem  isotropen  KSrper  haben  kSnnen,  und  dass  daher  von  den  drei  Wellen, 
die  in  ibm  in  einer  Bichtung  mch  fortpflanzen,  die  eine  nahezii  longitudinal 
ist,  die  beiden  andem  nabezii  transversal  sind,  und  dass  die  letzteren  die 
Lichtwellen  ausmachen. 

How  far  this  near  equality  of  the  crystalline  constants  with  those  of 
isotropy  is  really  needful,  and  how  £ar  the  hypotheses  of  zero  dilatation 
and  extraneous  surface-forces  are  legitimate,  it  is  for  those  to  judge  who 
are  better  acquainted  than  the  present  writer  with  optical  principles. 
Certain  points  of  Rirchhoff's  paper,  not  very  fully  noticed  by  Qlaze- 
brook,  have  been  here  indicated  as  possibly  of  value  to  those  physicists 
who  htill  seek  aid  from  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  expounding  the 
theoiy  of  light. 

1276.  Varlesungen  aher  mathemaiische  Physik  von  Dr  Gustav 
Kirchhoff  {Professor  der  Physik  an  der  Universitdt  der  Berlin),  Bd.  I. 
Mechanik. 

This  work  is  in  large  octavo,  and  consists  of  x  +  466  pages.  The 
volume  was  published  in  three  parts,  two  of  which  appeared  in  1874 
and  the  third  in  1876.  In  a  prospectus  dated  February  1874  the  title 
is  given  thus :  Vorlesungen  iiher  analytische  Mechanik  mit  Einschluss 
der  Hydrodynamik  und  der  Tlieorie  der  Ela^stizitdt  fester  K'&rper,  Thus 
Elasticity  is  expressly  included  in  the  volume,  and  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  treated  with  some  detail:  S.  96-124  and  389-466  relate  to  our 
subject.  A  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared  in  November,  1876, 
a  third  in  1883. 

1276.  The  tenth  Lecture  occupies  S.  96-109.  This  is  purely  geo- 
metrical, and  relates  to  changes  in  position  of  the  particles  of  a  body, 
without  any  reference  to  the  forces  which  produce  these  changes.  Let 
a?,  y,  «  be  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  of  a  body ;  suppose  that  after 
a  certain  time  these  coordinates  become  respectively 

hi  +  OiX  +  Oay  +  Oa«,        h^  +  biX  +  b^  •{■  h^,         h^-^c^x  +  c^-^ c^, 

where  A^,  Asi  ^»  <^i  •  •  •  ^u^e  functions  of  the  time  but  independent  oix^y^z: 
that  is,  suppose  we  give  the  body  a  homogeneous  strain.  The  terms 
A, ,  A,,  A,  correspond  to  a  displacement  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  is 
shown  that  the  aggregate  of  the  other  terms  amounts  to  stretching  the 
body  in  three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  to  rotating 
the  body  as  a  whole  round  an  axis.  In  fact  we  have  thus  nine 
quantities  at  our  disposal  which  we  can  express  in  terms  of  the  nine 
quantities  Oi,  a,....  For  there  are  three  dilatations,  there  are  three 
angles  which  fix  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  dilatation,  and  there  are 
three  constants  involved  in  rotation  round  an  axis.  This  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  main  subject  of  the  lecture,  but  does  not  reproduce  quite 
the  method  in  which  KirchhofiT  treats  it.  [The  treatment  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  so  luminous  or  suggestive  as  Thomson  and  Tait's  method 
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of  diacussing  a  homogeneous  stram :  see  their  Natural  Philosophy ^  Part 
I.  ^  180-5.  Kirchhoff  concludes  this  Lectv/re  by  demonstrating  that  in 
the  case  of  continuous  motion  the  suri^e  of  any  body  always  contains 
the  same  material  points,  S.  108-9.] 


[1277.]  The  eleventh  Lectwe  occupies  S.  110-124.  It  establishes 
the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  or  the  motion  of  any  body  whose 
parts  are  capable  of  relative  motion.  Thus  Kirchhoff  is  able  to 
deduce  the  equations  both  for  a  fluid  and  for  an  elastic  solid  from 
the  same  investigation.  He  deduces  the  principal  properties  of  the 
composition  aud  resolution  of  stress,  but  he  uses  pressures  instead  of 
tractums.  If  7\,  7\,  T^  be  the  principal  tractions  and  i,  mi,  n^, 
hy  f^y  ^)  hi  ^f  ^  ^e  cosines  of  the  angles  they  make  with  the 
coordinate  axes,  Kirchhofif  deduces  on  S.  116  equations  which  in  our 
notation  are  of  the  type 

He  also  deals  with  the  properties  of  the  stress-ellipsoid 

On  S.  116-9  it  is  shown  that  the  Hamiltonian  principle  applied  to 
bodies  whose  parts  are  capable  of  relative  but  continuous  motion  leads 
to  an  equation  of  the  form  : 


=^C'dt(iT+U'  +  F') (ii), 


0 


where  the  integration  is  for  the  interval  of  time  t^,  to  ^,  while  T=  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  W  =  the  virtual  moment  of  the  applied  forces, 
and   F'  =  -JfJdaxlydz{xxSsgg  +  ySSsy+MxSsg  +  fe^„  +  zx^a  In 

finding  the  value  of  F'  in  terms  of  the  strains,  Kirchhoff  assumes  that 
the  principal  pressures  (i.e.  negative  principal  tractions)  are  for  an 
isotropic  body  in  the  same  directions  as  the  principal  stretches,  and  are 
linear,  homogeneous  functions  of  these  stretches.  As  in  the  memoirs  he 
uses  K  for  our  fi  and  6  for  our  X/2fu  Kirchhoff's  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  equations  does  not  possess  special  advantages,  but  it  leads 
him  fairly  directly  to  the  Hamiltonian  equation  (ii),  which  is  the 
starting-point  for  most  of  the  physical  investigations  dealt  with  in 
the  Vorleswngen. 


[1278.1  Kirchhoffs  twenty-seventh  Ledfwre  occupies  S.  389-406. 
There  is  little  to  remark  upon  in  his  general  treatment  of  the  elastic 
equations  or  of  the  strain-energy.  The  reader  must,  however,  be  careful 
to  note  that  Kirchhoff'syin  this  Lecture  is  the  expression 

He  uses  pressures  where  we  use  tractions.      Hence  it  is  equal  but 
opposite  in  sign  to  the  F  of  our  Arts.  1254  and  1256.     To  the  proof  of 
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the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  which 
occurs  on  S.  392-5  we  have  already  referred :  see  our  Art.  1 255. 
What  is  substantially  added  to  the  former  proof  is  this:  the  elastic 
solid  is  supposed  to  be  in  stable  equilibrium  when  there  is  no  body-  or 
surface-load.     From  this  it  follows  that 

ffj/dxdydz 

must  be  a  maximum  when  the  shifts  u,  v^  w  are  all  Eero,  that  is,  when 
the  strains  vanish.  This  maximum  must  also  occur  for  zero  values  of 
the  strains  when  8gg,  «y,  Sg,  (r^^  fr„^  tr^  are  treated  as  variables  independ- 
ent of  u,  V,  w. 

Da  nun  /  eine  homogene  Function  zweiten  Grades  der  genannten  Ar^- 
mente  ist,  so  ist  dieser  Ausspruch  gleichbedeutend  mit  dem,  dass/  nU  posttir 
ist  und  nur  verschwindet,  wennjedes  seiner  Argumente  verechwindet  (S.  395). 

This  proof  that  the  strain-energy  (Le.  -/  in  KirchhoflTs  notation)  is 
always  positive  failed  in  the  memoir  of  1858  so  far  as  applies  to 
aeolotropic  bodies.  The  proof  here  appears  perfectly  general :  see,  how- 
ever, our  Art.  6. 

[1279.]  On  S.  396-9  Kirchhoff  investigates  the  dilatation-modulus 
and  the  stretch-modulus :  see  our  Art.  1065*.  There  is  no  novelty  to 
note.  On  S.  397-9,  he  deduces  the  six  conditions  of  compatibility. 
These  had  already  been  given  by  Saint-Yenant  and  proved  by  Bous- 
sinesq :  see  our  Art.  112. 

[1280.]  Kirchhofi^  having  obtained  the  six  equations  just  noticed, 
proceeds  (S.  399-403)  some  way  in  the  solutioD  of  Saint- Venant^s 
Problem  (see  our  Arts.  2  and  1333)  by  a  method  which  while  in- 
vestigating flexure  and  torsion  at  the  same  time,  is  still  somewhat 
briefer  than  that  of  Clebsch.  He  only  finds,  however,  expressions  for 
the  three  finite  stresses,  and  does  not  determine  the  shifts.  The  equa- 
tions (22)  which  he  arrives  at  on  S.  401  for  xx  and  ps  agree  with 
Clebsch's  on  S.  79  of  his  Treatise  (see  our  Art.  1336).  We  must 
note  that  KirchhofiTs  O  difiers  from  Clebsch's  by  a  term  of  the  form 
Ci  (a^-Sxf^)  +  Cj  (y*  -  Sya^;  their  agreement  will  then  be  seen  on  sub- 
stituting Kirchhoff's  (22)  in  his  (23)  and  comparing  the  result  with 
that  given  by  Clebsch  as  (67)  in  his  Treatise,  S.  80.  Kirchhoff's 
investigation  was  evidently  suggested  by  Clebsch's,  and  we  must  refer 
to  our  Arts.  1334—45  for  a  fvdler  consideration  of  the  subject.  He 
applies  his  results  (S.  403-4)  to  calculate  the  stress  in  a  right-circular 
cylinder  under  combined  flexure  and  torsion. 

[1281.]  On  his  S.  405-6  Kirchhoff  takes  the  simple  example  of 
a  hollow  sphere  subjected  to  uniform  internal  and  external  pressures. 
This  had  already  been  dealt  with  in  slightly  different  methods  by  various 
writers:  see  our  Arts.  1016*   1094*  123  and  1201  (c). 
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1282.  The  twenty-eighth  Lectu/re  occapies  S.  407-428.  This  relates 
to  rods  having  an  indefinitely  small  transverse  section.  Clebsch  says 
on  S.  190  of  his  Treatise  that  Elrchhoff  was  the  first  who  gave  a  rigorous 
theory  of  the  subject:  Clebsch's  S.  190-222  correspond  with  this  part 
of  Rirchhoff's  work,  which  is  founded  on  the  memoir  in  Crelle's  Joumody 
Bd.  56  (see  our  Arts.  1251-70),  but  is  in  some  respects  improved  It 
is  however  still  difficult;  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  it  with  the 
discussion  given  by  Clebsch,  to  notice  what  is  obscure,  and  to  point 
out  its  merit  as  contrasted  with  what  had  been  given  by  Poisson  and 
others.  Observe  that  Kirchhoff  passes  in  the  next  Lecture  to  the  case 
in  which  the  shifts  are  very  small :  see  his  S.  429.  Clebsch  adopts  a 
similar  coni*se  for  the  problem ;  see  his  S.  233 :  and  also  for  the  problem 
of  an  elastic  plate :  see  his  S.  264.  Kirchhoff  refers  on  his  S.  456  for 
the  case  of  the  finite  shifbs  of  an  elastic  plate  to  Clebsch,  who  was  the 
first  to  treat  of  them :  see  our  Art  1350. 

[1283.]  The  differences  between  the  memoir  and  the  lecture  may 
be  noted.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  latter  agree  almost  entirely 
with  the  memoir  except  for  some  changes  of  notation. 

(a)  The  third  section  (S.  415-7)  opens  with  an  example  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  memoir,  but  is  practically  suggested  by  Saint- 
Yenant's  work,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  u^y  Vq,  w^  of  our  Art. 
1259  when  the  cross-section  is  the  ellipse 

where  I  preserve  the  notation  of  that  article. 
The  system  of  stresses     _     _     _ 

««  =  J?  =  r«  =  0, 

^        z     ^  y 

where  c  is  an  arbitraiy  constant,  and  the  stretch 

will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  equations  of  Art.  1259  and  lead  to  the 
result : 

dy        dz 

for  the  determination  of  c. 

Kirchhoff  indicates  in  general  terms  how  the  values  of  Uq*  %i  ^o 
may  then  be  found. 

if})  S.  417-21  are  practically  reproductions  of  the  memoir,  but  on 
S.  422  a  slight  modification  is  introduced.  Equations  (xxi)  of  our  Art. 
1265  show  us  that  if^,  if,,  if,  are  differentials  of  a  function  /  of 
^,  ^,  r,  e.     Equations  (xxvi)  give  us,  however,  values  of  M^^  M^,  M^ 

6—2 
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from  which  the  c  which  appears  in  (xxv)  has  disappeared.  Kirchhoff 
now  supposes  (r  to  be  the  function  of  p^  q,  r  which  /  becomes  when  we 
eliminate  c  by  means  of  the  fourth  expression  of  (xxv).     Then  : 

dp      dp     d€  dp ' 

But  since  we  may  as  a  rule  (see  our  Art.  1266)  neglect  S  in  the  values 
of  the  Jfs,  we  may  put  df/d€  =  S=^0  in  the  above  equation,  whence 
it  follows  that 

dG/dp  -  df/dp  =  M^. 

Similarly,  d0/dq  =  M,,  dGldr  =  M^, 

or,  the  i/'s  are  given  by  the  differentials  with  regard  to  p,  q,  r  of  the 

function  G. 

The  equations  (xxiv)  of  our  Art  1265  may  then  be  written  : 

±/dG\_    dGdG 
da  \dp)  ^^  dr     ^  dq' 

d  /dG\        dG       dG     ..        j,o     r,   \ 
d /dG\       dG       dG     ,.        j.o     n   \ 

Kirchhoff  now  deduces  the  elastico-kinetic  analogy  from  these  equations 
by  taking  G  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rotating  body :  see  our  Art. 
1267. 

(c)  On  S.  423  Kirchhofif  notes  that  the  problem  of  the  heavy  body 
rotating  about  a  fixed  point  is  not  always  solvable;  but  that  it  is 
solvable,  when  the  weight  is  negligible,  or  again  when  the  body  is  a  solid 
of  revolution  and  the  fixed  point  about  which  it  rotates  is  a  point  on  its 
axis  of  revolution.  Kirchhoff  then  demonstrates  that  the  elastic  problem 
analogous  to  the  solid  of  revolution  is  that  of  an  isotropic  rod  of  circular 
cross-section. 

In  the  latter  case  he  really  falls  back  on  the  early  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  helix  in  the  memoir :  see  our  Arts.  1268-9.  He  obtains  the 
value  of  f  we  have  given  in  equation  (xxvii)  of  Art.  1268,  and  the 
corresponding  value  G  is  then  given  by^ 

A  special  case  of  the  rotation  problem  is  now  taken,  which  had  been 
worked  out  in  the  fifbh  Lectwre,  Kirchhoff  assumes  the  axis  of  the 
solid  of  revolution  to  describe  a  right  cone  about  a  vertical  line.     In 

^  Note  that  the/  and  F  of  the  VcrUmngen  are  interohanged  with  the  F  ajidf  of 
the  memoir.  Further  their  signs  are  reversed.  In  our  discussion  of  Kirchhoff  F 
is  nsed  for  the  strain-energv  per  unit  volume  ( =:  -/  of  the  VorUsungen  and  F  of  the 
memoir)  and/  is  used  for  the  total  strain-energy  per  unit  length  of  the  rod  {=  -F 
of  the  Vorlestmgen  and/  of  the  memoir). 
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this  case  ^-t-r"  and  p^  are  both  constants,  and  the  elastico-kinetio 
analogy  is  that  of  a  straight  rod  of  circular  cross-section  bent  into  a 
helical  shape.  He  gives  as  r  in  equation  (43),  S.  425,  and  as  i/y, 
S.  426,  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  which  will  suffice  to  bend  a 
straight  rod  or  wire  of  circular  cross-section  into  a  helix  of  any  required 
pitch  and  radius  (equations  (45)  and  (46),  S.  426).  If  0  be  the  angle 
between  the  thread  of  the  helix  and  its  axis,  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 
upon  which  it  lies,  Kirchhoff's  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

The  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  helix 
lies 

=  i — i-  cos^Bin'^-- pHinO. 

and  the  couple  about  this  axis 

=  —  ^ sm"  Q  —  yufnErp  cos  B, 

where  p  remains  an  undetermined  constant.  Since  {Kjay  is  generally 
extremely  small  we  have  at  once  J.  Thomson's  theorem  that  helical 
springs  act  chiefly  through  torsion:  see  our  Art.  1382*,  and  compare 
the  results  of  our  Arts.  1220*  and  1608*. 

Kirchhoff  takes  a  special  case  in  which  p  is  chosen  equal  to 
(cos  B  sin  B)la :  see  his  S.  426-7.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  treats 
a  problem  similar  to  that  of  our  Arts.  1268-9  but  with  a  different 
notation  and  method. 

[1284.]  The  twenty-ninth  Lecture  deals  with  the  equations 
for  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  an  infinitely  thin  rod  originally 
cylindrical,  when  the  shifts  are  extremely  small.  It  occupies 
S.  429-449  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  points.  The 
equations  obtained  for  various  special  cases  had  all  been  previously 
considered,  but  not  so  directly  from  the  general  equations  of 
elasticity,  i.e.  as  a  rule  only  from  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  hypothesis. 
We  proceed  to  note  its  contents. 

[1285.]  In  §  1  Kirchhoff  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  equilibrium 
of  an  initially  straight  rod  of  uniform  section,  when  the  load  is  not 
infinitely  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  axis ;  no  forces  are  supposed  to 
act  except  on  tiie  terminals  of  the  rod. 

In  this  case  p,  q,  r  will  be  very  small  quantities,  and  the  equations 
of  our  Art*  1283,  (6)  become  : 

d  (dG\     ^      d  (dG\         .        d  (dG\      .  ,., 

where  A^^  A^  may  be  looked  upon  as  constants,  since  the  direction  of 
the  force  makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  rod,  which  varies  only 
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infiuitesimally.     Equation  (i)  gives  M^,  i/j,  M^  as  linear  functions  of  a, 
and  the  arbitrary  constants  may  be  determined  by  the  values  of 

M^i^dG/dp),        M,(=dG/dq),        M^{=dG/dr) 

at  a  terminal  of  the  rod. 

If  axes  (,  rfy  i  in  space  be  taken  so  that  the  axes  Xy  y,  z  at  each 
point  of  the  rod  differ  infinitely  little  from  them,  we  have 

«o=l,  A  =  ro  =  0,  ai  =  y,  =  0,  A  =  l,  a,  =  /3,  =  0,  y.  =  1, 

nearly.     Hence  we  find  by  Art.  1257  : 

^     ds'         ^^  ds'  ""'  da  da    ^''^• 

Hence   by  equations  (vii)  hia  of  our  Art.  1257  we  have,  neglecting 
small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  and  writing  p^  =  \l/: 

d^i  A  dilf' 

^  =  5?'         ^  =  "5?'        ^  =  -5?  ^"'>' 

Taking  y  and  z  for  the  principal  axes  of  the  cross-section  and  writing 

jjl^dydz  =  <i>Ki',         jjz^dydz  =  wkj",         JJdydz  =  cd, 
we  have  by  aaauming  Jy  =  «  =  J*  =  0  and  supposing  isotropy  : 

«y  =  «^  =  -J^^— -5^,         (ry,  =  0  (iv). 

[1286.]  That  this  aaaumptian  is  made  is  not  very  clear  from 
Rirchhoff's  text.  He  merely  refers  in  vague  terms  to  §  6  of  the 
previous  lecture  (Fine  BetrcLcJUungy  die  dlinlich  der  im  An/ange  dea  §  6 
der  vorigen  Vorleawng  dwrchgefilhrten  iat,  hhrt  u.  s.  w.).  §  6  appeals 
again  without  any  ^rther  qualification  to  an  equation  (20.)  of  §  3. 
Now  at  (20,),  S.  416  we  are  merely  told  that  JJ  =  ««  =  5«=0  satisfies 
the  equations.  This  passage  corresponds  to  S.  299  of  the  memoir  (see 
our  Art.  1262)  where  there  is  a  reference  to  Saint-Venant  and  there 
is  a  more  hypothetical  statement  of  these  conditions  as  a  poaaihle 
solution.  That  they  give  the  only  possible  solution  is  not  shown  by 
Eliixshhoff  and  the  difficulty  is  nowhere  dealt  with  by  him.  This  seems 
to  me  to  form  a  very  weak  point  in  his  theory.  The  matter  will  be 
found  further  discussed  in  our  Arts.  316-8  and  Chapter  xiii. 

[1287.]  Aaaumvag  (iv)  to  hold,  equations  (xvi)  and  (xvii)  of  our 
Art  1260  give  us  for  isotropy  : 


^^d^-^'     \~dz'^)Tz^\dy^ndy-^' 


dSin     dSi, 
dz 


^  The  last  result  follows  from  differentiating  the  identity  aga^ +/3o/3i  +  7o7i=0. 


(v), 
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These  are  Saint- Yenant's  torsion  equations,  and  from  them  we  learn 
that  u^  must  contain  j9  as  a  factor :  see  our  Art.  17.  Thus  from  (iv)  of 
Art.  1285  and  (ziy)  of  Art  1260  we  find 

A,  "T  fi, 

Ci  and  c,  being  functions  of  y  and  z. 

Hence  forming  the  expression  for  the  strain-energy,  we  have  : 

F=iE  (ry  -qz+  c)"  +  i^fip"  (c^'  +  c,»). 

Integrating  over  the  cross-section  we  find  : 

/=.ffF(U  =  iEio(K,V^K,Y  +  xP'-^^) (vi), 

where  X  =  ^jj  (^i*  +  O  ^^' 

Thus  X  '^  ^^  factor  found  for  many  sections  by  Saint- Yenant.  Kirch- 
hoff  merely  indicates  in  the  briefest  language  how  /  may  be  obtained. 
He  uses  a  different  notation :  see  our  footnotes,  pp.  826  and  836. 

Now  G  IB  to  he  found  as  in  our  Art.  1283,  (6)  by  putting  (^/rfi  =  0 
and  eliminating  c,  whence  we  have: 

(?  =  ii^a,(ic,V  +  K,V  +  XP')  (^)- 

Equations  (i)  now  give  us : 

Whence,  if  the  moments  of  the  applied  system  of  force  at  <  =  ^  are 
M,',  Ml,  Mi  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively,  and  if  we  write 
il,  =  Z',  A,  =  F',  we  have  by  (iii)  aiter  integration : 


(viu). 


(ix). 


The  first  two  are  the  usual  equations  of  flexure  and  the  third  that  of 
torsion.  The  process  by  which  they  are  obtained  is  more  satisfiu^ry 
than  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  method,  but  the  assumption  referred  to 
in  our  Art.  1286  requires  more  consideration  than  is  given  to  it  by 
Kirchhofi*. 
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[1288.]  §2  of  this  Lecture  (S.  432-4)  removes  the  restriction  of 
the  pi*evious  paragraph  about  the  force  not  being  nearly  coincident  with 
the  direction  of  l^e  axis  of  the  rod.  If  it  be  nearly  coincident,  the  ex- 
pression we  have  found  for/  in  (vi)  is  still  true,  only  we  must  substitute, 
if  (  =  8  +  Xj  for  the  stretch  c 

•■S-J(©^©*} ;-W 

Kirchhofif  then  applies  the  principle  of  virtual  moments  to  8  /  /ds  and 

Jo 

deduces 

Eid€=X' (xi), 

where  X'  is  the  load-component  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  rod 
at  X,  The  equation  of  torsion  remains  the  same  as  in  (ix),  but  the  type 
of  flexure  equation  becomes 


(xii). 


df^  dd 

with  the  conditions  for  8  =  1  that 

*  or  da  I 

These  equations  agree  with  (ix),  if  we  may  put  ^  =  0. 

[1289.]  In  §  3  Kirchhoff  deals  theoretically  with  a  method  for 
finding  the  stretch-modulus  suggested  by  s'Gravesande.  In  this  method 
a  thin  rod  is  stretched  between  two  clamps  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
the  stretch-modulus  is  then  to  be  found  from  the  observed  central 
deflection. 

At  a  clamped  end  of  the  rod  there  will  act  a  couple,  a  shearing  force 
and  a  tractive  force.  The  shearing  force,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the 
rod,  will  be  on^-AoZ/*  the  weight  suspended  from  the  centre.  Kirchhoff 
appears  to  take  it  equal  to  the  whole  weight.  Suppose  the  plane  of 
the  bent  rod  to  be  that  of  i;^,  then  the  problem  is  the  same  as  if  we 
took  a  cantilever  of  length  ^  =  to  half  that  of  the  rod  and  supposed  the 
end  8  =  0  built-in,  but  to  the  free  end  8  =  1  applied  a  couple  Jf,',  a 
traction  X*  and  a  shear  T'  =  P/2,  where  P  is  the  applied  central  load. 

The  first  equation  of  (xii)  applies  and  we  have : 

^-"•^ « 

where  A«  =  €/ici«  from  (xi). 

At  8 -Of  17  =  0,  and  drj/da  =  0,  hence  the  required  form  of  solution 
is  given  by : 

,;  =  Ca(e*'-A«-l)  +  C,(e-*'  +  A«-l). 
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Put  AZ  =  2pf  applj  the  latter  two  equations  of  (xii)  and  we  get : 

Eu>K^{G^h^^^CJi?e-^)=     Ml (xiv), 

A'coici' (CiA'e*  -  C^V^)  =  -  JP  (xv), 

if  we  remember  that  dr\\d9  -  0  when  «  =  Z,  which  further  involves : 

(7^(e*-l)  +  (7,(-e-*+l)  =  0 (xvi). 

For  the  central  deflection  tfi  of  the  rod  (corresponding  to  the  deflection 
2X  8-loi  the  cantilever)  we  have 

^  =  Ci(6*'-2;)-l)  +  (7,(e-^  +  2j9-.l) (xvii). 

Whence,  after  some  reductions : 


«.  =  -rr^ — .— i  (1 tanh  2> )  (xviu). 


This  gives  t\i  in  terms  of  E^  when  p  is  known.     Earchhoff  has   4 
instead  of  8  in  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand  of  (xviii). 

To  find  'p  we  must  return  to  (x)  and  note  that  I  -r-  dis  is  a  known 

quantity,  or  if  IV  be  the  natural  length  of  the  rod 


i 


0  da  ' 


where  y  is  the  uniform  stretch  of  the  rod  between  the  two  clamps 
before  the  mid  load  is  put  on.     Hence  we  have 


^^i'-^A®'^ 


Whence  Kirchhoff  deduces : 

3 

J  2  cosh  2p  +  4c  —  sinh  2p 

4^«.»=yP  +  |-— r— y-E— n- (*«). 

(coshj9  —  sinhjE7J 

* 

and  then  shows  that  to  a  close  approximation  in  the  special  oases,  when 
jci'  is  very  small  as  compared  with  either  or  both  of  y^  and  tii,  or  when 
p  is  very  large,  171  and  p  are  given  by  the  equations  : 

'^-sS?^ 0 -J)'  W=rP+  i (1  +  ^) (XX). 

I  have  placed  these  results  here  as  they  seem  to  suggest  a  method  of 
testing  the  stretch-modulus,  which  is  not  without  its  advantages.  The 
equation  (xiii)  differs  from  that  obtained  by  Poisson  in  his  Micanique, 
VoL  I.  p.  607,  who  replaces  the  right-hand  side  by  a  term  of  the  form 
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[1290.]  In  §4,  S.  437-8  of  this  Lectwre,  Kirchhoff  works  out  the 
case  of  a  heavy  rod  stretched  between  two  clamps.  The  method  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  our  previous  article,  except  that  now  the 
equations  become: 

and,  dtjds  =  0, 

where  p  is  the  density  and  g  gravitational  acceleration. 

Kirchhoff  solves  only  the  special  cases  in  which  jC|*  is  infinitely  great 
or  little  as  compared  with  c?.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  practical 
cases  they  would  probably  be  of  about  the  same  magnitude. 

[1291.]  In  the  remaining  sections  of  this  Lecture  Klirchhoff 
deals  with  the  vibrations  of  infinitely  thin  rods.  Only  the 
method  by  which  he  has  obtained  his  equations  seems  to  present 
novelty.  I  do  not  think  any  of  his  results  are  new.  The  following 
is  a  brief  r^surn^  of  the  contents. 

(a)  §  5  (S.  438-441).  Discussion  of  the  equations  for  the  longi- 
tudinal and  torsional  vibi*ations  of  a  cylindrical  rod  of  infinitely  small 
cross-section  deduced  from  the  Hamiltonian  principle :  see  our  Art.  1277, 
equation  (ii). 

(b)  §  6  (S.  441-444).  Discussion  of  the  equation  for  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  similar  rod.  Reference  is  made  to  Strehlke  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  frequencies  of  the  notes :  see  our  Art.  356*. 

(c)  §  7  (S.  445-6).  Deduction  of  the  equation  for  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  stretched  string,  when  the  longitudinal  traction  due  to 
the  stretching  is  not  immensely  greater  than  that  due  to  the  transverse 
shift.  Let  y  be  the  permanent  stretch  of  a  string  of  length  I,  and  rj  its 
shift  at  distance  8  from  one  terminal,  then  Kirchhoff  gives  an  equation 
of  the  form : 

As  a  particular  solution  assume 

Th8 

ri  =  u  sin  -=-  w, 
then  u=  h  cos  am  h  {t^t^,  mod.  k, 

•f  ^-1   ^'""^ 

and  t^  be  an  integer. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  period  in  this  case  is  a  function  of  the  amplitude 
b  of  the  vibration. 

(d)  §  8  (S.  446-9).  Consideration  of  the  equation  for  the  trans- 
verse vibrations  of  a  very  tightly  stretched  string  and  the  modes  of 
solving  it  by  Fourier's  series  or  by  arbitrary  functions. 

[1292.]  The  thirtieth  and  last  Lectwre  of  Eircbhoff  occupies 
S.  450-66.  It  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  plates  and  membranes. 
The  methods  adopted  by  Kirchboflf  are  decidedly  superior  to  those 
of  his  memoir  on  plates  (see  our  Arts.  1233  and  1237-8),  but  the 
book  was  published  after  the  Treatise  of  Clebsch  and  the  memoir 
of  Qehring:  see  our  Arts.  1325  and  1411-15.  The  first  section 
closely  resembles  Gebring's  work  but  Kirchhoff  does  not  quote  him. 
Gehring  may  of  course  have  been  much  influenced  by  Eirchhoff's 
oral  lectures,  and  the  method  naturally  flows  from  that  used  in 
the  memoir  on  thin  rods :  see  our  Art  1251.  Kirchhoff  himself 
remarks : 

Aehnliche  Betrachtungen,  wie  wir  sie  in  Bezug  auf  einen  unendlich 
diinnen,  elastischen  Stab  in  den  letzten  Yorlesungen  darchgefiihrt 
haben,  lassen  sich  auch  in  Bezug  auf  eine  unendlich  diinne  elastische 
Platte  anstellen.  Mit  dem  Gleichgewicht  uud  der  Bewegung  einer 
solchen  Platte  woUen  wir  uns  jetzt  beschaftigen,  dabei  aber  allein  den 
Fall  ins  Auge  fassen,  dass  dieselbe  in  ihrem  natiirlichen  Zustande  eben 
ist  (S.  450). 

[1293.]  In  §  1  Kirchhoff  obtains  the  equations  for  the  finite 
shifts  of  an  infinitely  thin  plate,  each  element  of  which  is, 
however,  subjected  only  to  very  small  strain.  The  method  is 
similar  to  that  of  Clebsch's  Treatise,  S.  264  et  seq.,  where  in  a  foot- 
note its  application  to  the  small  shifts  of  thin  plates  is  attributed 
to  Gehring,  who,  Clebsch  remarks,  followed  up  a  hint  given  by 
Kirchhoff  in  a  footnote  to  his  memoir  on  rods  (see  Crelles  Journal, 
Bd.  56,  S.  308,  or  0.  A,  S.  311).  It  is  just  possible  that  Kirchhoff 
practically  gave  the  substance  of  the  method  in  oral  lectures 
before  the  appearance  of  Gehring's  dissertation;  he  certainly 
corrects  Gehring  s  errors,  and  it  seems  therefore  in  place  to  indicate 
here  the  lines  of  the  investigation. 

Kirchhoff,  after  deducing  an  expression  for  the  strain  energy  in 
the  case  of  an  infinitely  thin  plate  with  finite  shifts,  remarks : 

Auf  diesen  Fall  gehen  wir  nicht  naher  ein,  sondero  verweisen  in 
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Bezug  auf  ihn  auf  die  Theorie  der  ElastidUU  fester  Korper  von  Clebsch, 
der  ziierst  die  endlichen  Formandei'ungen  unendlich  diinner  Flatten 
untersucht  hat  (S.  456). 

When  applied  to  finite  shifts  we  may  perhaps  speak  of  it  for 
convenience  as  the  Kirchhoff-Clebsch  method,  and,  when  the 
equations  for  the  small  shifts  of  infinitely  thin  plates  are  deduced 
from  it,  as  the  Oerman  method,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
French  method,  or  that  due  to  Boussinesq  and  Saint-Venant :  see 
our  Arts.  384-8  and  Chapter  XIIL 

tl294.]  Let  B^f  «a  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  P  in  the  mid-plane 
e  plate  referred  to  rectangular  axes  in  that  plane,  when  the  plate  is 
unstrained.  At  P  consider  in  the  unstrained  state  a  system  of  rect- 
angular axes  1,  2,  3  in  the  material  of  the  plate,  of  which  the  first  two 
are  parallel  to  the  axes  Si,  a,  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  them  and 
so  to  the  mid-plane.  After  strain  take  a  rectangular  system  Xy  y,  z  At 
P,  80  that  a;  is  a  tangent  to  the  strained  position  of  the  line  1  at  P, 
y  lies  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  mid-plane  at  P  and  z  is  perpendicular 
to  this  plane ;  y  and  z  will  thus  make  small  angles  with  2  and  3.  Let 
x  +  Uj  y-^Vf  z  +  w  be  the  coordinates  after  strain  of  an  element  of  the 
plate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  P  referred  to  these  axes,  and 
80  that  X,  y,  z  are  the  coordinates  of  this  element  when  there  is  no 
strain,  or  the  x,  y^  z  axes  coincide  with  1,  2,  3.  Further  u,  v,  w  are 
such  functions  of  x,  y,  z  that  ior  x  =  y  =  z  =  0 

u^O,    i;  =  0,     «;  =  0,     ^  =  0,     ^  =  0,     -^=  0 (i). 

Let  j,  17,  {  be  the  coordinates  of  P  after  strain  referred  to  any  axes 
fixed  in  space.  Let  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between  the  axes  x^  y,  z 
after  strain  and  {,  17,  {  be  given  by  the  scheme  : 


i 

X 

z 

a» 

V 

A 

ft 

ft 

i 

ri 

ya 

78 

Then  the  coordinates  of  what  before  strain  was  the  point  Si  +  x,  s^  +  y,  z 
will  be  given  for  the  space  axes  by  expressions  of  the  type : 

f +  ai(ic+  w)  +aa(y +  r)  +  a,(«+M;)  (ii). 

These  must  be  functions  oi  81  +  x  and  s^  +  y,  and  hence  as  in  the  case  of 
a  rod  (see  our  Art.  1257)  it  follows  that  the  differentials  with  regard  to 
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8i  and  Xj  and  with  regard  to  8^  and  y,  must  be  equal  each  to  each. 
Thus  we  have  six  equations  of  the  types : 

(.      du\         dv         dw        du        dv         dw 


*|*S(— ')*fe(>'*-"*t<"">' 


du        /.      dv\        dw        du         dv         dw 

Here  a,  $  may  be  changed  into  P,  rj  or  y,  {,  without  alteration  of  the 
subscripts.     Kirchhoff  writes : 


K (iii). 


1  + 


-V(D^(D^(|)'| 


(iv), 


and  remarking  that  the  axis  of  x  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  line 
1  after  strain  we  have : 

^  =  a,(l  +  (r,),      ^^  =  Aa  +  ori),     J^  =  riO+°'i) W- 


Further 


d(      1 


equals  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  line  2  after 


6^3  1  +  o-, 

strain  and  f,  or  cos  (2,  ().     For  the  value  of  cos  (2,  f)  Kirchhoff  refers  to 
some  results  of  his  tenth  Itecture,  but  we  easily  find  from  projection  that 

cos  (2,  f)  =  oj  +  tti  C^)=  a.  +  ttiT,  say, 

where  r  is  the  vanishingly  small  angle  by  which  (1,  2)  differs  from  a 
right  angle  after  strain.     Thus  we  have  equations  of  the  form : 

^=(o,+a,T)(i+a^,  g= 08,+ Ma +«'.). 


Further  Kirchhoff  writes : 


^  =  (72  +  yiT)  (1  +  <r,) 


(vi). 


do. 


r  =  a2-~+^j    —  +72^/; 


da 


^8 


.(vii), 


ds 
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where  the  subscripts  1,  2  are  to  be  attached  to  p,  q,  r  accordiug  as  they 
are  attached  to  8. 

By  multiplying  both  types  of  equations  (iii)  first  by  04,  jSi,  y,,  secondly 
^7  ««»  P99  y%  »nd  finally  by  a,,  /Sj,  y„  and  adding  in  each  case,  we  obtain 
the  system : 

dujdx  =  dujdsj^  +  q^(z-¥w)-  r^  (y  +  t?)  +  <r,, 
dvjdx  =  dvjds^  •{■r-^{x-\- u)  - j^i  («  +  t/;), 
dwjdx  =dwjd8i  +  l?i  (y  +  «)  -  ^1  {x  +  u), 
dujdy  =  dujds^  +  ^^  («+«,)  _  ^j  (y  +  v)  +  t  (1  +  o-j), 
rfv/rfy  =  dvjda^  +  r,  (a5  +  w)  -  jOj  {z+w)  +  <r„ 
c?w/(fy  ^dw/ds^  +P2  (y  +  v)  -  ^s  («  +  w). 
Neglecting  terms  of  the  second  order  of  infinitely  small  quantities  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rod*  (see  our  Art.  1258),  and  remembering  that  we 
must  have  chijdxdy,  etc.  the  same  whichever  system  we  derive  them 
from,  we  find  ultimately  that  r^  =  r,  =  0,  p^  +  y,  =  0  and  : 

dujdx  =  q^z  +  o-j,  dujdy  =  —p^z  +  r, 

dvjdx  =  -p^z,  dvjdy  =  --p^  +  a^^\.  (yiii). 

dwjdx  =pjy  -  qiXy        dwjdy  =  p^  +  p^x 

Whence  by  integration 

t*  =  1*0  -p^  +  qizx  +  ir^x  +  ry,] 

«  =  t;o  -  p^z  -  pjpix  +  (T^,  (ix), 

w' =  W'o  -  i^i^* +i»i«y  +  Jpsy" 

where  u^,  t?o,  ti?o  are  the  values  of  u,  »,  w?  for  as  =  y  =  0. 

The  strains  are  easily  seen  to  be  given  by  the  following  expressions, 
which  are  independent  of  x  and  y  : 

<ryz  =  dvjdzj         (r„  =  dujdz,  0*3^  =  -  2j[?i«  +  t    j  '' 

The  body  stress  equations  now  reduce  to : 

d{xz,     y^,     7x)jdz  =  0 (xi). 

[1295.]  From  equations  (xi),  which  should  be  compared  with  the 
equations  of  our  Art  388  obtained  by  the  French  method,  Eirchhoff 
argues  as  follows : 

Nun  woUen  wir  annehmen,  dass  auf  die  beiden  Oberflachen  der  Platte 
Druckkrafte  von  solcher  Qrossenordnimg  wirken,  dass  sie  bei  einem  K6rper, 
dessen  Dimensionen  alio  von  gleicher  Ordnung  sind,  nur  Dilatationen 
erzeugen  wiirden,  die  unendlich  kiein  sind  gegen  (fie  Dilatationen,  die  in  der 
Platte  stattfinden.  Man  darf  dann,  zimachst  fur  die  Oberflachen  der  Platte, 
und  dann  in  Folge  der  abgeleiteten  Qleichungen  allgemein 

S=p=«=0 (xii) 

^  As  in  the  case  of  the  rod  so  here  I  do  not  follow  Eircbho£F'B  reasoning.  A.  E.  H. 
Love  in  a  Note  on  Kirchhoff's  theory  of  the  deformation  of  elastic  plates  {Cambridge 
Philosophieal  Society,  Proceedings,  vol.  vi.  pp.  144-56,  1889),  has  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  Kirchhofit's  process,  but  I  think  he  leaves  it  still  open  to  question. 
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setzen  ;  man  vernachlaasigt  dabei  in  den  Dilatationen  iind  in  dem  Ausdrucke 
des  Potentials  der  durch  diese  erzeugten  Krafbe,  den  wir  zu  bilden  haben 
werden,  nur  Glieder,  welche  unendlich  klein  sind  gegen  die  beibebaltenen 
(S.  454). 

This  reasoning  is  more  complete  than  that  by  -which  equations 
similar  to  (xii)  were  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  a  rod :  see  our  Art.  1262. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  what  the  nature  of  the  sur&use-forces  are 
which  will  fulfil  the  condition  imposed  by  Kirchhoff^,  and  both  this 
matter  and  that  of  the  approximation  in  the  preceding  article  require 
further  consideration  than  is  given  to  them  in  the  Vorlesungen :  see  our 
Arts.  1262  and  Chapter  xiii. 

[1296.1     Equations  (xii)  and  (i)  suffice  to  determine  u^^  Vq,  w^.     If 
the  material  of  the  plate  be  isotropic  we  have 

whence  :  dujdz  =  0,     dvjdz  =  0, 

dw^jdz  = 


=  0,     dvJdz  =  0,  ] 


.(xiv). 


Substituting  from  (xiii)  in  (x),  and  then  the  values  of  (x)  in  the  ex- 
pression F  given  in  our  Art.  1255  for  the  strain-energy  of  an  isotropic 
solid,  we  find : 

F=fjL  ^{q,z  +  <r,)*  +  (p^  ~  <r,y  -H  J  {2p,z  -  t)» 

^xT2;.(<^»"^^)"-"^-"01' 

Integrating  this  for  the  thickness  (2A)  of  the  plate  from  s;  =  -  A  to  /»,  we 
have  finaUy  for/: 

/=  IM'  (^i» + P.'  +  ^Pi' + ^  (qi  -p«)»y 

+  2/Jl  (a,«  +  «r.»  +  J7»  +  ^(<ri  +  <r.)«) 

The  integral  jjfdsids^  taken  over  the  whole  mid-plane  gives  the  entire 
strain  energy  of  the  plate'. 

The  six  quantities  0*1,  0*3,  r,  j9],  p,,  q^  are  all  functions  of  8^,  8^  and 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  differentials  with  regard  to  81  and  ^2  of 

^  No  doubt  tty  n  and  n  are  small  as  compared  with  the  TrntTininTn  values  of  «, 
n  and  9f  but  not  neoessarily  as  oompared  with  all  values  of  the  latter.  This  at 
least  is  the  conolnsion  I  haye  4rawn  from  considering  the  exact  magnitude  of  the 
stresses  neglected  in  the  similar  case  of  rodU :  Qtutrterly  Journal  of  Mathematics, 
Vol.  xxiv.  pp.  63—110.    London,  1890. 

>  It  should  be  observed  that  we  have  interchanged  Kiichho£f*8  /  and  F  to 
preserve  the  notation  of  the  memoir;  further  Eirohhoff  in  his  Vorlesungen  uses 
potential-energy  and  not  strain-energy,  so  that  he  has  -/  and  -  F  for  our  i^*  and  /. 
Compare  our  footnote  p.  76. 
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(y  17,  ^.     Since  r  is  the  angle  by  which  2  has  approached  1  owing  to  the 
strain,  we  clearly  have  by  (v),  etc. : 

[1296  bis.]  A  result  of  the  same  form  as  (xiv)  has  been 
obtained  by  A.  E.  H.  Love  for  the  strain-energy  of  a  thin  shell 
(The  Small  Free  Vibrations  and  Deformation  of  a  Thin  Elastic 
Shell.  PhU.  Trans.,  Vol.  179,  A.  pp.  491-546,  1888.  See  p.  506). 
His  result  has  been  called  in  question  by  A  B.  Basset  {On  the 
Extension  and  Flexure  of  Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Thin  Elastic 
Shells,  Phil  Trans.,  Vol.  181,  A.  pp.  433-480,  1890.  See  p.  433), 
and  the  validity  of  the  criticism  has  been  admitted  by  Love 
(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  49,  pp.  100-2.  London, 
1891).  Basset  gives  on  p.  443  of  bis  memoir  an  expression  for 
the  strain-energy  of  a  distorted  cylindrical  shell.  In  this  ex- 
pression there  occur  terms  multiplied  by  A'  involving  not  only 
the  quantities  by  which  the  bending  is  specified  but  also  products 
of  the  extensions  and  of  quantities  depending  principally  on  the 
bending.  We  might  therefore  be  inclined  to  question  whether 
such  terms  may  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the  plate,  that  is  whether 
(xiv)  represents  suflSciently  closely  the  strain-energy  of  a  thin 
plate.  Without  discussing  at  this  point  Basset's  method  of 
investigation  (which  is  open  to  the  same  sort  of  criticism  as 
the  method  of  Cauchy  and  Neumann  c6nsidered  in  our  Arts. 
805  and  1225),  we  may  still  ask  whether  the  terms  it  adds  to 
the  strain-energy  are  of  importance  in  the  case  of  the  plate. 
To  do  this,  we  have  only  to  make  the  radius  of  Basset's  cylin- 
drical shell  infinite.  It  will  then  be  found  that  Basset's  expression 
for  the  strain-energy  gives  the  following  additional  terms  to  the 
expression  for  /  in  (xiv)  of  our  Art.  1296 : 

3^'^xT2;.r       d^  '       df 

■^x-T2;.(^^-^^'>U-^JW<^^-^"'>^"--^^ 

These  terms  do  not  therefore  in  the  case  of  the  plate  involve  the 
products  of  extensions  and  quantities  specifying  the  bending. 
They  form  only  an  addition  to  the  'membrane  terms'  in  the 
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second  line  of  /,  and  one  of  the  order  A*  and  therefore  negligible 
as  compared  with  those  terms.  Hence  Basset's  correction  of 
Love's  extension  to  shells  of  Kirchhoflf's  formula  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  correctness  of  Kirchhoflf's  results 
for  plates. 

[1297.]     If  the  plate  has  finite  bending,  we  may  neglect  o-j,  o-j  and 
T  as  infinitely  small,  or  put : 

{d^lds^y  +  (drild8,f  +  {dllds^f  =  1,  ^ 

{dii(h,y + {driida^y  +  K/c/«,)2 = 1, 


d^  di      drj  drf 
dsi  ds^     dsi  ds^ 


dsi  dSi  ) 


(xvi), 


instead  of  (iv)  and  (xv). 

These  equations  express  the  condition  that  the  mid-plane  remains 
unstrained,  or  that  it  should  be  a  developable  surface.  In  this  case  the 
strain-energy  contains  only  the  first  line  of  the  right-hand  side  of  (xiv). 
For  Olebsch's  discussion  of  this  case  of  finite  bending,  see  our  Arts. 
1375-8. 

[1298.]  In  §  2  of  this  Lectv/re  (3.  456-9)  Kirchhoff  proceeds  to 
find  an  expression  for  the  strain-energy/,  when  the  plate  is  very  slightly 
bent.  In  this  case  we  canuot  in  general  neglect  o-i,  o-j  and  r.  Now 
however,  x  and  y  may  be  written  for  «,  and  «,,  and  the  system  f,  %  { 
may  be  chosen  so  that  ^  and  17  differ  infinitely  little  from  x  and  y, 
while  (;  is  infinitely  small ;  thus  we  may  put  f  =  as  +  w  and  17  =  y  +  v. 

Kirchhoff  now  supposes  that  u^  v  and  f  are  infinitely  small  as 
compared  with  h: 

eine  Annahme,  die  deshalb  eine  wesentliche  ist,  weil  von  beiden  Gliedem, 
aus  denen  /  [see  (xiv)]  sich  zusammensetzt,  das  eine  den  Factor  h^,  das  andere 
nur  den  Factor  A  hat.  Bel  dieser  Annahme  ist  es  ausreichend,  in  beiden 
Qliedem  nur  die  ersten  Potenzen  der  Differentialquotienten  von  ?/,  p,  (  zu 
beriicksichtigen  (S.  457). 

Equations  (iv)  and  (xv)  then  give  us : 

o-j  =  du/dXf     0*2  "  dv/dy,     r  =  du/dy  +  dv/dx (xvii), 

and  equations  (v)  and  (vi) : 

Oi  =  /Ja  =  ys  =  1 ,  a2  =  -Pi  =  ~  dv/dx,  03  =  -  y,  =  -  di/dx, 

p3  =  -y2  =  -di/dy; 
whence : 

/?!  =  d^Kjdxdy,         P2  =  d^i/dy^,         qi  =  -  d^^jdaf (xviii). 

If  we  now  make  the  assumption  that  u,  v,  ^  are  infinitely  small  as 
compai*ed  with  A,  we  can  use  these  first  approximation  values  for  p^y 
P«>  9x9  which  occur  only  in  the  terms  of/ multiplied  by  /*',  but  we  must 

T.  E.  vr.  II,  7 


du 
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proceed  to  tenns  of  a  higher  order  in  the  values  of  o-j,  (Tj  and  t.  We 
find,  if  we  keep  the  prodiictR  and  squares  of  differentials  of  £ : 

J-  (xix). 

du     dv      di  di 

~  dy     dx     dx  dy 

If  the  values  given  in  (xviii)  and  (xix)  for  /?p  ^  ,  5^,,  Cp  o-^  and  t  be 
substituted  in  /in  (xiv),  we  shall  be  neglecting  only  those  portions  of  / 
which  are  infinitely  small  as  compared  witli  those  retained  (S.  457). 

[1299.]     The  terms  of /depending  on  h^  are  then  : 

an  expression  which  agrees  with  that  contained  in  the  memoir  of  1850, 
and  of  which  Kirchhoff  (S.  458-9)  proceeds  to  take  the  variation  in  the 
same  manner:  see  our  Art.  1237,  (iv).  The  variation  of  the  second 
line  of  /  in  (xiv)  is  given  on  S.  459  without,  however,  the  intermediate 
stages.  For  comparison  with  the  results  of  Clebsch,  of  Boussinesq  and 
Saint- Yenant,  I  cite  it  here,  dl  is  an  element  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
plate,  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  normal,  drawn 
inwards,  to  the  perimeter ;  for  brevity  X/(X  +  2/a)  - 'qji}- -  rj)  is  written 
V,    The  required  part  of/ is  the  following  expression  multiplied  by  4^i : 

+  jdl  (o-j  cos  ^  +  J  T  sin  ^  +  V  (o-i  +  tr^  cos  4^\  Sti 

+  fdl  (a-^  sin  ^  +  Jt  cos  ^  +  V  (cTi  +  cr,)  sin  ^\  Sv 

+  Bin«(|.,+  ^|....|(<r.^..))}8{ (XX). 
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[1300.]  In  the  following  paragraphs  Kirchhoff  makes  special 
applications  of  these  expressions  for  the  several  parts  of  the 
variation  of  the  strain-energy. 

(a)  §  3  (S.  459-60).  A  plate  has  no  load  on  its  faces  but  its 
edge  is  fixed,  i.e.  u  and  v  are  given  there.  The  variational  equations 
lead  to  {^=0,  and  to  the  'membrane'  equations  for  u^  v,  which  follow 
from  the  1st  and  3rd  lines  of  (xx).  These  agree  with  those  given  by 
Oaiichy  and  Lam6 :  see  our  Arts.  640*   1072*  and  389. 

{b)  §  4  (S.  460-65).  This  deals  with  the  transverse  vibrations  of 
plates  aud  gives  briefly  certain  portions  of  the  memoir  of  1850:  see 
our  Arts.  1 233  et  seq. 

(c)  §  5  (S.  465-6).  Kirchhoff  concludes  his  Ledv/res  by  in- 
vestigating the  differential  equation  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a 
membrane  stretched  in  any  manner.  In  this  case  u^  v  are  any  shifts 
which  satisfy  the  differential  equations  for  equilibrium  of  a  stretched 
membrane  given  in  our  Arts.  389-391.  If  these  shifts  are  considerable 
as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  we  need  only  retain  the 
portion  of  f  indicated  in  (xx),  putting  therein  Sv  =  8u  =  0  every  whei'e 
and  ^  -  0  along  the  perimeter.  If  u  and  v  are  also  so  great  compared 
with  £  that  we  can  neglect  the  second  approximation  in  (xix)  and  use 
(xvii),  we  have : 

cZ'i  (d^  rdu  di     J  /^     dv\  ^        /du     dv\  dCl 

^d^~   '^\dxldxdx'^^\dy'^  di)dij'^''\dx'^  dyjdxj 

—  [^^     if^     ^\^        /du     Mc^ll  .     .. 

df/Ldydy     ^\di/      cfo/cte     "  \di     di/Jdjfj)   \  ^  h 

This  for  example  is  the  proper  equation  for  the  small  vibrations 
of  a  very  tightly  but  irregularly  stretched  drum-head  of  any  form. 
u  and  V  are  independent  of  the  time  and  may  be  any  of  the 
numerous  functions  that  satisfy  the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
membrane.  Kirchhoff  cites  the  special  case  of  an  uniformly  stretched 
membrane  for  which  u  =  axj  v  =  ay,  a  being  a  constant,  and  deduces 
the  usual  equation. 

Kirchhoff 's  method  should  be  carefully  compared  with  that  of 
Boussinesq :  see  our  Chapter  xiii. 

[1301.]  A  second  and  posthumous  volume  of  Kirchhoff's  Vor- 
lesungen  Hber  mathemattache  Physik  entitled  MathemaJkische  Optik 
and  edited  by  K.  Hensel  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1891.  In 
this  volume  Kirchhoff  bases  his  theory  of  light  upon  the  equations 
of  an  elastic  medium.     This  naturally  leads  him  to  Neumann's 

7—2 
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hypothesis,   i.e.  that  the  vibrations  take  place  in  the  plane  of 
polarisation:   see  our  Arts.  1214  and  1217. 

Die  Fresnel'sche  Annahme  ist  aber  nicht  vertraglich  mit  der 
Hypothese,  welche  wir  an  die  Spitze  unserer  optischen  Betrachtungen 
stellten  and  die  sich  durch  ihre  nicht  zu  {ibertreffende  Einfachheit 
empfiefalt,  mit  der  Hypothese  namlicfa,  dass  der  Aether  in  den  durch- 
sichtigen  Mitteln  in  Bezug  auf  die  Lichtbewegung  sich  verb  alt  wie  ein 
elastischer  fester  Korper,  auf  dessen  Theile  keine  anderen  Krafte  wirken, 
als  die  durch  die  relativen  Yerschiebungen  erzeugten  (S.  141). 

Kirchhoff  does  not  discuss  how  far  Neumann's  hypothesis  leads 
to  results  in  accordance  with  experiment,  nor  does  he  consider  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  it  on  several  sides :  see 
Glazebrook's  Report  on  Optics,  pp.  169,  180  and  our  Art.  1274. 

Valuable  as  many  parts  of  these  Lectures  on  Optics  are,  they 
do  not,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  elasticity  is  concerned,  add  much  to 
the  researches  of  F.  Neumann  :  see  our  Arts.  1213-22. 

[1802.]  Ueber  die  Transversalschmngungen  eines  Stabes  von 
verdnderlichem  Querschnitt:  Berliner  Monatsberichtey  Jahrgang 
1879,  S.  816-28  (G.  A,  S.  339-351). 

The  type  of  rod  which  Kirchhoflf  proposes  to  deal  with  is 
defined  in  the  following  words : 

Es  werde  zunachst  ein  Stab  ins  Aup;e  gefasst,  desHen  Querschnitt  in  der 
Richtung  der  Lange  beliebig,  nur  so  vanirt,  dass  alle  Querschnitte  unendlich 
klein  sind,  ihre  &hwerpunkte  in  einer  Geraden  liegen  imd  ihre  Hauptaxen 
die  gleichen  Richtungen  haben.  Ein  solcher  Stab  kann  unendlich  kleine 
Schwingungen  auafuhren,  bei  denen  die  Yerschiebungen  immer  in  einer  dieser 
beiden  Richtungen  eeschehen  ;  um  solche  Schwingimeen  soil  es  sich  handeln ; 
die  Diffin:^Bntialgleichung  derselben  ist  bekannt  una  leicht  mit  Hlilfe  des 
Hamilton'schen  Principes  abzuleiten  (S.  815;  O.  A.S,  340). 

Kirchhoff  cites  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sounds  Vol.  i.  p.  240, 
as  giving  the  equation  for  the  vibrations.  If  {  be  the  shift  at  time  t 
of  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  distant  z  from  one  end  of  the  rod, 
the  equation  for  the  vibrations  parallel  to  one  system,  a;,  of  principal 
axes  of  the  cross-sections  is,  in  the  usual  notation  of  our  work  : 


-f**s(--g)-'' «^ 


see  our  Art.  343,  equation  (i),  putting  in  it  ^  for  w,  pwg  for  p,  and  g  =  0. 
Taking  a  simple  tone,  or  putting  i  ='U  sin pt^  p  being  a  constant,  we 
have 


tapp'^i 
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The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  a  terminal  of  the  rod,  whether  fixed  or 
free,  are : 

i{^^)^.,.  ^..pp^.o (iU,, 

where  8  is  the  usual  symbol  of  variation. 


[1303.]  Kirchhoff  remarks  that  equation  (ii)  can  be  solved  in 
general  terms  when  the  coordinates  x  and  y  of  the  boundary  of  the 
cross-section  are  of  the  form  : 

X  being  any  vaiiable  quantity  and  /i ,  f^  given  functions  of  it     In  this 
case  we  easily  find,  {  being  parallel  to  a;,  and  k  the  swing-radius  about  ^, 

whei*e  <u^  and  ta^^  are  the  values  of  (o  and  cdk^  for  2;  =  1. 
Equation  (ii)  now  becomes  : 


^»^--»w  =  i?V^(^^»g) (iv), 


and  may  be  solved  by  a  series  of  the  form  : 

provided  h  satisfies  the  equation 

h  (A  -  1)  (A  -  2  +  Zm  +  n)  (A  -  3  +  3?/*  +  n)  =  0. 

See  S.  816  ((?.  A,  S.  341). 

Kirchhoff  discusses  the  relations  between  the  constants  Ay  ^li,  ^3,  etc., 
and  the  special  cases  which  can  arise  according  as  7i»  is  >  =  or  <  2 
(S.  817-8.  G,  A.  S.  342).  He  does  not,  however,  enter  into  special 
details  except  for  two  interesting  cases,  namely  : 

(a)     when  w  =  1,         w  =  0, 

(6)      ni=  1,         n  =  l. 

In  both  these  cases  the  integrals  admit  of  being  expressed  by  BessePs 
functions  with  real  or  imaginary  arguments.  We  devote  the  following 
four  articles  to  a  consideration  of  Kirchhoff 's  results. 


[1304.]  Case  (a).  If  ??»=  1,  91  =  0,  and  x  he  a  constant,  then  the 
cross-section  is  rectangular,  and  the  rod  is  bounded  by  two  parallel 
planes  and  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  these.  If  the  latter  meet 
at  a  very  small  angle,  the  rod  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  thin 
wedge. 
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Equation  (iv)  will  now  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the 
alternatives' : 


1  d   /^du\  I   p 


z 

^dhb        du 

'>y  ^dc'^^df'^'' ^^^- 

The  first  fornuB  of  Holutions,  answering  to  the  +  and  -  signs  respectively, 
are 


1-1    _<•_£.     -T  I  •\ 

j  ~    -  (I !)' ■*"  (2  !)' *  (3  !)"»      ^''*'' 


^j      •  ^  (I  !)•     (2  !)'  -  (3  !) 

The  second  forms  of  solution  involve  log  {^,  and  are  thus  unsuitable 
if  the  end  2;  =  0  of  the  rod  be  free.     Therefore  u  is  of  the  form  : 

-^.3-^>| (v«)- 

This  must  satisfy  (iii)  at  the  fi'ee  end  z  =  0,  which  requires  : 

to  be  fulfilled. 

At  the  base  of  the  wedge,  if  w«  suppose  it  built-in,  we  must  have  : 

w  =  0,     and      ,   =0. 

dz 

pd<l>  d^ 

d'<t>  d^ 

whence,  by  writing  down  the  differential  equations  satisfied  by  ^  and  ^, 
we  find  that  for  the  base  value  of  z 

This  is  the  equation  from  which  the  frequencies  of  the  notes  must  be 

^  By  taking  <'=l/jr  the  equation  reduoes  to  the  form  -rp^  =  ^p^x'^^t^  ffi  being  a 

constant.     This  is  a  case  of  Riocati*s  equation  and  may  be  solved  by  Bessel's 
functions :  see  Forsyth's  Treatue  on  Differential  EquationSj  §  111. 


This  leads  to : 
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di^luced.  KirchhofT  finds  the  value  of  ^^  in  a  series  exactly  as  he  found 
a  siiuilai*  product  in  his  memoir  on  plates  (see  our  Art.  1241),  namely 
by  ascertaining  the  differential  equation  which  the  pixxluct  must  satisfy. 
Thus  he  obtains 

P              I*               C 
*^"  ^  "'2!(1!)«  ■*■  4T(2  !)»"  6T(3!)«*^ ' 

and  hence  for  the  frequencies  we  require  the  roots  of : 

r        f*        r 

^"3!(2l)«"*"5T(3l)«~7T(4r)«'*' "^ ^^^^• 

If  ^  be  the  length  of  the  wedge  he  deduces  for  the  fundamental  note, 


{=  5-315  =  ^y^,. 


and  if  2a  be  the  depth,  jjarallel  to  the  direction  of  vibration,  of  the  base 
of  the  wedge,  we  have 


jy  =  5-315 


a      /E  ... 


since  k^  :  k'  (for  z  =  l)  : :  1  :  ft 

For  a  prismatic  rod  of  uniform  rectangular  crossHsection  of  depth 
'la,  we  should  have  had  : 


^=^-"^?\/| W' 


supposing  the  material  and  the  fixing  the  same.  Hence  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  wedge  is  higher  than  that  of  a  rod  of  uniform  rectangular 
cross-section  equal  to  its  base. 

• 

[1305.1  Kirchhoff  next  proceeds  to  find  how  great  the  shift  at  the 
free  end  of  the  wedge  may  be  without  danger  to  its  elasticity,  when  the 
wedge  is  vibrating  solely  with  its  note  of  lowest  pitch.  Let  8^  be  the 
limiting  safe  stretch,  then  we  must  have  the  maximum  stretch  at  every 
point  of  the  wedge  less  than  this.  But  this  maximum  stretch  occurs 
at  the  contour  of  the  cross-section,  and  for  a  cross-section  distant  z  from 

the  free  end  "*  =  y  j^a  =  y  j3  sinpt,  or  giving  mipt  its  maximum 
value  and  substituting  for  z  in  terms  of  j[,  we  must  have 


cPu 

0) 


the  maximum  of     -z-V  \j  ^&~%  "ifi  "^  * 
or,  substituting  for  p  from  (ix), 
the  maximum  value  of        5*315  55  {  -5^  <  9^, 
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Kirchhoff  calculates  the  maximum  value  of  ^  -r^-r  for  the  funda- 
mental  note  (S.  823-4  ;  G.  A.   S.  347)  and  shows  that  it  equals 

4-992  C, 

where   ?7=  19563  C  is   the  maximum   shift  at   the   free  end.      The 

maximum   stretch   occurs  at  the   cross-section    for  which    ^  =  3-688, 

»  ' 

— °- ,  or  substituting  from  (ix),  at  the  point  z  =  -694^. 

M.  H 

Thus  with  the  wedge  the  gi'eatest  strain  is  not  at  the  built-in 
terminal,  and  further  the  position  of  the  section  of  greatest  strain 
varies  accordiug  to  the  note  the  wedge  is  sounding. 

The  safe  shift  of  the  free  end  is  found  for  the  fundamental  note  to 
be  given  by 

U  <  '737s,  ? , 
a 


3-919??  ./; 

p  V  I 


E 
p  V  3p- 

For  a  rod  of  uniform  rectangular  cross-section  we  have  the  coiTespond- 
ing  expressions : 

27<-284«, -, 
a 


"-'i-Zl- 


Hence  if  we  take  a  prismatic  rod  of  the  same  material,  of  the  same 
length  and  on  the  same  base  as  a  wedge,  the  free  end  of  the  latter  can 
make,  in  the  case  when  both  swing  with  their  fundamental  notes, 
oscillations  of  2*6  times  the  amplitude  of  the  former.  If  both  be  of  the 
same  material  and  have  the  same  fundamental  note  (i.e.  p  the  same 
for  both)  but  be  on  bases  of  different  size  or  shape,  then  the  wedge  can 
safely  receive  oscillations  at  its  fi*ee  end  of  nearly  four  times  the 
amplitude  of  those  of  the  prism. 

These  results  seem  of  considerable  interest  and  possibly  possess  some 
practical  application. 

[1306.]     Case  (6).     Kirchhoff  next  passes  to  the  case:  9»  =  n=l. 
This  corresponds  to  the  rod  having  the  form  of  a  very  sharp  cone. 
The  differential  equation  (iv)  now  takes  the  form : 

or  if  f  =  «P>v/ -»-»  we  have  to  find  solutions  of: 
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Kirchhoff  shows  that  the  complete  solution  in  this  case  is  of  the  form 

where  <f>  and  ij/  have  the  values  given  in  (vi). 

The  equation  for  the  frequencies  of  the  notes,  the  terminal  conditions 
being  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  : 

^^  2!  3!      1!  3!  5!"^  2!  4!  7!     3!  5!  9!"^ 

The  least  root  of  this  is  {^s  8*718,  and  we  find  for  the  fundamental 
note 

If  K  be  the  swing  radius  of  the  base,  or  for  z  =  lf  we  have  k  :  k^  ::  I  :  \, 

and  ;?  =  8-718^  \/ ~  (™)- 

For  a  cylindrical  rod  of  the  same  material  and  base  we  should  have  had : 

Thus  the  frequencies  of  the  fundamental  notes  of  a  sharp  conical  and  of 
a  cylindrical  rod  of  the  same  length  and  on  the  same  base  are  in  the 
ratio  of  8-718  :  3-516. 

• 

[1307.]  Finally  Kirchhoff  proceeds,  as  in  the  corresponding  case  of 
our  Art.  1305,  to  measure  the  ^e  amplitude  for  the  fundamental  vibra- 
tion at  the  free  end  of  the  cona  He  finds  with  the  same  notation  as 
in  that  article,  a  now  denoting  the  maximum  distance  of  any  point 
on  the  fixed  base  from  the  neutral  axis : 

a 


<  6-889 


P 
For  the  cylindrical  rod  we  have  : 


r<-284«,-, 


p  a  V   p 
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Hence  we  conclude  that  for  a  cylinder  and  a  very  sharp  cone  of 
the  same  material  and  length  and  on  the  same  base,  the  cone  can  have 
at  its  free  end  amplitudes  of  2*8  times  the  magnitude  of  those  of  the 
cylinder,  when  both  vibrate  with  their  fundamental  note.  If  the  bases 
be  of  the  same  shape  but  different  size,  and  the  fundamental  notes  be 
the  same,  then  the  cone  can  have  at  its  free  end  amplitudes  nearly  7 
times  those  of  the  cylinder. 

The  fail-point  of  the  cone  for  its  fundamental  note  is  on  the  cross- 
section  given  by 

i  -  4-464, 

4-464     /^«      ^,^, 

or,  z  = J./  —-  =  '5121. 

p    \     p 

Thus,  the  fail-point  of  the  cone  is  about  its  mid-section. 

[1308.]  Benierkiuigeii  zii  detn  Aufsatze  des  Hemi  Voigt: 
"  Theorie  des  leuchtendeti  Punktes"  Crelles  Journal  filr  die 
Mathematik,  Bd.  90,  S.  34.  Berlin,  1881.  (0.  A.  Nachtrag,  S. 
17-22.)  Voigt  deals  with  an  infinitely  extended  isotropic  elastic 
medium  surrounding  a  rigid  sphere  at  the  surface  of  which 
there  is  no  slipping.  Supposing  the  sphere  to  have  an  in- 
finitely small  oscillatory  motion  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
vibrations  of  the  medium.  He  applies  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  mechanism  to  the  theory  of  an  incandescent 
point.  Obviously  the  most  complex  oscillatory  motion  can  be 
constructed  from :  (a)  an  oscillatory  rotation  round  a  diameter, 
and  (6)  an  oscillatory  translation  of  the  sphere  as  a  whole. 
Kirchhoff  shows  that  the  solutions  for  these  special  cases  can 
be  obtained  by  an  easier  method  than  that  of  Voigt's  memoir. 

[1309.]  The  expressions  for  the  shifts  u,  t;,  to  at  any  point  of  the 
medium  may  be  put  into  the  form 

^dP     dV     dW     _dP     dWdU  dP     dJJ^dV 

dx      dz       dy  *        dy      dx       dz^  dz      dy      dx* 

where  P  iAB,  solution  of 

d^P 


and  Uy  F,  W  are  solutions  of 

d^ 
d^ 


=  b^V^<l>, 


a  and  6   being  the  velocities  with  which  longitudinal  and  transverse 
waves  are  propagated.     These  equations  are  attiibuted  by  Kirchhoff  to 
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Clebsch,  but  they  had  been  previously  given  by  Lani^  in  his  Legons  sur 
rSlasticUe,  pp.  144-6.  In  the  notation  of  our  work  a^=f  (X+  2fi)lp  and 
h'^fi/p:  see  onr  Arts.  1078*  and  1394. 

Earchhoff  now  obtains  a  solution  for  Case  (a)  by  taking 

/>=Cr=r=Oand  W=^F(r-bt\ 

where  r  is  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  medium  before  strain  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  /^  is  an  undetermined  function.  If  ^  be 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  and/(^)  the  angle  of  rotation  yrom  x  to  y  sX 
time  ty  we  easily  find  that  for  r  =  /?,  we  must  have  : 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is  given  by  : 


T  T  J  { 


,ht±R::rct^^        w 

f{t)eBdL 
0 


If  /  {i)  =  0,  when  ^  <  0,  then  the  above  solution  supposes  W  and 
dW/dt  =  0  for  ^=^0  and  r->Ry  that  is  the  medium  is  supposed  to  be 
at  rest  in  its  unstrained  position  before  the  vibration  of  the  sphere 
begins  at  time  £  =  0. 

[1310.]  Let  the  motion  in  Oase  (6)  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Zy 
then  a  suitable  solution  will  be  obtained  by  taking 

^~dz'  dy'      ^-"'dx'     ^^"^^ 

where,  /\  and  F^  being  undetermined  functions : 

If  we  put  r  =  Ji,  u  =  v  =  0  and  w?  =/(<),  we  obtain  after  some  analysis  • 
F^{B-(U)  =  2^F^(B-bt)  +  Sa'B  C dt  f  f{t)  dt, 

F,  {R  -  ht)  =  ^§^  le^i' r  X  {t)e'^'^dt  -  6^  r  X  W  e-^cU]  , 


where : 


and  Xj,  X,  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  : 
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By  writing  t-\'{B-r)la  and  t  +  {E''r)lb  for  t  in  F^{R-at)  and 
Fi(R-'bt)  respectively,  we  obtain  the  values  of  Q  and  S  from  these 
result& 

As  before,  if  /  (t)  =  0  for  ^  <  0,  it  will  be  found  that  these  results 
suppose  the  medium  at  rest  in  its  unstrained  position  before  the  sphere 
begins  to  oscillate. 

Voigt's  solution  for  this  case  may  be  obtained  from  KirchhoflTs  by 
supposing  a  infinitely  great. 

[1311.]  Ziir  Theorie  der  LichtstraJilen,  Sitzungsberichte  de7* 
k.  Akadeniie  d.  Wisseiischaften,  Jahrgang  1882,  Zweiter  Halbband, 
S.  641-69.  Berlin,  1882.  Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  18,  S.  663- 
95.     Leipzig,  1883.    (G.  A.  Nachtrag,  S.  22-54.) 

This  memoir  belongs  properly  to  the  theory  of  light.  It  starts, 
however,  from  the  basis  of  an  isotropic  elastic  medium,  in  which 
the  dilatation  0  is  put  zero.     Kirchhoff  remarks : 

Die  Schliisse,  durch  welche  man,  hauptsachlich  gestiitzt  auf  Betrach- 
tuugen  von  Huyghens  und  Fresnel,  die  Bildung  der  Lichtstrahlen,  ihi*e 
Reflexion  und  Brechung,  sowie  die  Beugungserscheinungen  zu  erklaren 
pflegt,  entbehren  in  mehrfacher  Beziehung  der  iStrenge.  Eine  voUkom- 
men  befriedigende  Theorie  dieser  Gegenstande  aus  dea  Hypothesen  der 
Undulationstheorie  zu  entwickeln,  scheint  auch  heute  noch  nicht 
moglich  zu  sein ;  doch  lasst  sich  jenen  Schliissen  eine  grossere  Scharfe 
geben.  Ich  erlaube  mir  der  Akademie  Auseinandersetzimgen  vorzu- 
legen,  welche  hierauf  abzielen,  und  deren  wesentlichen  Inhalt  ich  in 
raeiuen  Universitatsvorlesungen  seit  einer  Reihe  von  Jahren  vorge- 
tragen  habe.  Das  gleiche  Ziel  in  Bezug  auf  die  Beugungseracheinungeu 
ist  inzwischen  in  einigen  veroffentlichten  Abhandlungen  von  den  Herren 
Frohlich  und  Voigt  verfolgt  {BericJUe  S.  641 ;  G.  A,  NacMrag,  S.  22). 

[1312.]  In  the  course  of  his  work  Kirchhoff  gives  a  proof  of 
a  generalisation  of  Huyghens'  Principle  which  was  first  stated  by 
Helmholtz  {Journal  filr  Mathemaiik,  Bd.  57,  S.  1.     Berlin,  1860.) 

Let  <^  be  a  solution  of  the  equation 

on  which  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  medium  can  be  made  to 
depend,  and  let  o-  be  a  closed  surface  containing  none  of  the  points  of 
disturbance;  let  c^n  be  an  element  of  the  normal  at  dor  measured  inwards, 
and  let  r^  be  the  distance  of  da-  from  a  chosen  point  0  inside  o-.  Lastly 
let  dfi^ldn  =  f  {t\ 

ThBU  Kirchhoff  deduces  from  Green's  Theorem  {Matlhematical  Papers, 
p.  23)  that 
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where 


<'-U  A'--i) 


^0 


and  «^o  is  the  value  of  <^  at  0  (S.  646;  G.  A,  Nachtrag,  S.  28). 

Thus  it  is  always  possible  to  replace  the  system  of  disturbing  points 
by  a  new  distribution  of  disturbing  points  over  the  surface  o-  (sup- 
posed to  contain  none  of  the  old  points),  provided  we  know  the  values 
of  ^  and  d<l>/dn  due  to  the  old  system  over  this  surface,  and  that  the 
point  0  lies  inside  it. 

Kirchhoff  discusses  further  what  modifications  are  introduced  when 
a  disturbing  point  lies  inside  the  surface  cr. 

The  major  portion  of  the  memoir  is  too  closely  associated  with 
the  theory  of  light  to  be  discussed  here. 

[1313.]  Ueber  die  Formdnderung,  die  ein  fester  elastischer 
Kdrper  erfdhrt,  wenn  er  magnetisch  oder  dielectrisch  polarisirt 
vrird.  Sitzungsberichte  der  k,  Ahademie  d  Wisaenschaften, 
Jahrgang  1884,  Erster  Halbband,  S.  137-56.  Berlin,  1884.  An- 
nalen.  der  Physik,  Bd.  24,  S.  62-74.  Leipzig,  1885.  {0.  A, 
Nachtrag,  S.  91-113.) 

Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clerk-Maxwell  have  both  discussed 
the  mechanical  forces  called  into  play  in  a  body  when  placed  in  an 
electro-magnetic  field,  and  Helmholtz  has  extended  their  results 
by  introducing,  besides  the  constant  of  induction,  a  second  constant 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  changes  which  result  from  a 
change  of  density  in  the  medium.  Kirchhoff  proposes  to  still 
further  generalise  their  conclusions  by  introducing  a  third  constant 
to  express  the  changes  experienced  by  the  induction  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  most  general  form  of  strain,  when  the  body  is 
elastic.  Lorberg  in  an  article  entitled:  Ueber  Electrostriction 
{Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  21,  S.  300-29,  1884)  simultaneously 
reached  by  different  considerations  like  results. 

[1314.]  KirchhoflP  conceives  an  elementary  sphere  of  iron,  which 
he  supposes  isotropic,  to  have  undergone  the  uniform  stretches  s^y  8^,  s^ 
in  three  rectangular  directions.     Then,  if  ilo,  -^o>  ^o  be  the  components 

^  I  have  partially  changed  KirohhofTs  notation  to  agree  better  with  the  customary 
English  one  of  Maxwell.  He  uses  X] ,  Xj*  \o  Ah*  A^a*  /^>  *»  "♦  Z'*  7»  ^»  ^»  ^»  ^»  ^»  ^ 
for  our  «i,  »2,  »3,  ^0,  Bo,  Co,  k.  A,  B,  C,  P,,  Py ,  P,,  P,,  P,,  K^  respectively. 
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of  the  magnetic  intensity,  due  to  <K»nstant  magnetic  forces  7,,  ./,,  7, 
acting  in  these  directions,  Kirchhoff  takes,  if  0  =  «,  +  «2  +  «, : 

A^  =  {p-p'e~p"s,)J,A 

B,=(p-p'e-p'%)jA  (i). 

c,={p-p'e-p'%)j,\ 

Next  taking  this  sphere  as  an  infinitely  small  part  of  a  finite  mass 
of  iron,  which  has  been  magnetised  by  given  external  forces,  he  puts : 

t/i  -  giTilp  -  ^  ,    ^,  -  ^ir/Jo  -  ^— )    *'s-?f^^o  — ^    W> 

where  Vi,  v^  and  Vjj  are  the  directions  of  the  principal  stretches  «|,  ^2)  ^3» 
and  <^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  F,  the  potential  due  to  external  magnetism, 
and  Q^  the  potential  of  the  whole  magnetised  mass  of  iron,  at  the  element. 
Substituting  (ii)  in  (i)  and  neglecting  the  terms  involving  the  squares 
of  the  strain  we  have  three  relations  of  the  type  : 

A^  =  -(K-k'e^k\)^    (iii). 

Here  ic,  k'  and  k^'  are  constants,  functions  of  p,  p'  and  p'\  and  taken  as 
depending  solely  on  the  nature  of  the  iron.  In  a  second  paper  (see  our 
Art  1319)  Kirchhoff  states  that  although  the  theory  supposes  k  a 
constant,  it  really  varies  immensely  with  the  value  of 


v/(0*D'^(0 


Calling  this  expression  E  we  have  by  (iii)  and  (ii),  supposing  the  strain 
terms  zero  or  small  as  compared  with  ic,  and  taking  ./=  V./i*  +  J^  +  J/y 

In  some  experiments  of  Stoletow  {Annalen  der  Pkysik  Bd.  146,  S. 
461,  1872)  cited  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  second  paper,  k  for  soft  iron  rises 
from  21-5  to  174  as  R  varies  from  -43  to  32,  and  sinks  to  42*1  as  R 
increases  further  to  30-7.  Ewing  (PkU,  Trans.  1885,  p.  548)  has 
shown  that  the  fluctuationB  in  the  values  of  k  (MaxwelPs  'coefficient 
of  induced  magnetisation')  for  soft  iron  largely  exceed  even  those  Kirch- 
hoff cites  from  Stoletow.  The  bearing  of  this  variation  of  k  on  the 
fundamental  differential  equation  is  not  considered  by  Kirchhoff  in  his 
memoir. 

Further  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  experiments  in  the  case  of 
soft  iron,  nickel  or  cobalt  justify  Kirchhoff*8  neglect  of  the  terms  in- 
volving the  square  of  the  strain.  His  equations  and  conclusions  are 
therefore  given  here  with  every  reservation. 

[1315.]  Reducing  the  above  results  for  the  principal  stretch-axes 
of  each  element  to  general  axes  a;,  y,  z  in  space,  parallel  to  which  the 
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components  of  magnetic  intensity  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  are  A,  B,  C, 
Kirchhoff  finds : 


(iv). 


He  now  proceeds  to  determine  the  general  differential  equation 
for  <^     Since  <^  =  F  +  (?,  and  Q  is  given  by  : 

where  dw  is  an  element  of  the  mass  of  iron,  and  r  the  distance  of  this 
element  from  the  point  at  which  Q  is  the  potential ,  we  have  : 

or,  by  integrating  the  expression  for  Q  by  parts : 

1  vv-^-^-f=lv*r (V)'. 

iv  ax      ay      ciz      ^ir  ^ 

Here  A,  B,  C  must  be  given  the  values  in  (iv)  above.  Following  an 
idea  of  Helmholtz's,  Kirchhoff  supposes  the  iron  to  change  not  abruptly 
but  gradually  to  air,  so  that  k,  k\  k"  take  values  varying  from  those 
they  have  in  iron  to  those  for  air,  or  zero,  through  a  thin  ^ell  over  the 
surface  of  the  iron-mass,  this  shell  being  ultimately  reduced  to  an  infinite 
thinness  {BerichU  S.  140-1  \  G.  A.  Nachtrag,  S.  95). 

Kirchhoff  shows  how  (v)  may  be  replaced  by  an  equation  expressing 
that  the  variation  of  a  cei'tain  integral  vanishes,  but  to  discuss  this 
integral  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  (S.  141-4  ;  G.  A,  Nachtrag,  8. 
96-101). 

[1316.]  If  Px>Py^  Pg  represent  the  terms  that  must  be  added  to  the 
body-forces  pX,  p  F,  p^  in  the  body-stress  equations  of  type  : 

(txx      dxp       dzx         y  _  A 

dx      ^y       dz  ' 

to  represent  the  effect  of  the  magnetisation,  and  P^.^  Py,  P^  the  terms  that 

>  For  the  iron  mass  itaelf  VF^O,  and  if  V  and  Jk"  were  to  be  neglected 
as  BinaU  compared  with  k  we  shoald  have  the  osaal  equation 
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must  be  added  to  the  surface-stresses  Xq,  F^,  J^q  in  the  surface-stress 
equations  of  type 

XX  cos  (nx)  +  x5  cos  (ny)  +  xx  cos  (nz)  =  Xq, 

where  n  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  measured  imoards,  then  Kirchhoff 
shows  (S.  146-8  ;  G,  A,  Nachtrag,  S.  102-4)  that : 


>  ...(vi), 


with  similar  values  for  P^,  P^g  and  Py,  P^. 
Here  ^*  represents  as  before 

/^y      /c^<^Y      /fl[<^y 

These  results  agree  with  those  of  Helmholtz  if  K  and  k"  be  put  zero. 

[1317.]     Kirchhoff  remarks  (S.  149;  0,  A,  Nachtrag,  S.  105): 

Die  in  Bezug  auf  einen  Eisenk^rper  angestellten  Betrachtungen  laseen 
sich  auf  ein  Di&lectricum  tibertragen,  wenn  dieaes  an  Stelle  des  Eisens  und 
ein  electrisirter  Nichtleiter  an  Stelle  des  Magnets  gesetzt  wird.  Der  Nicht- 
leiter  kann  aber  auch  durch  Leiter  ersetzt  werden,  da  es  fiir  die  Erafte,  die  auf 
ein  Element  des  Di^lectricums  wirken,  gleichglUtig  ist,  ob  die  electrischeu 
Fliissigkeiten,  von  denen  diese  Kriifte  heniihren,  soweit  sie  in  endlicher 
Entfemung  von  dem  Elemente  liegen,  in  ihren  Tragem  beweglich  sind,  oder 
nicht. 

On  S.  150-2  (G,  A.  Nachtrag,  S.  106-9)  Kirchhoff  points  out  how 
another  method,  which  has  been,  indeed,  adopted  by  Boltzmann,  does 
not  lead  to  the  correct  equations. 

il318.]  Finally  Kirchhoff  works  out  the  case  of  a  spherical 
enser  of  glass  bounded  by  two  concentric  sui*faces  of  radii  r^  and 
*'a(^«^^i)-  These  surfaces  are  provided  with  conducting  coatings,  the 
inner  of  which  is  maintained  at  potential  ^^  and  the  outer  at  potential 
zero,  and  pressures  on  these  coatings  are  supposed  to  be  at  once  trans- 
fen-ed  to  the  glass  surfitces.  Kirchhoff  agreeing  with  Korteweg  {Annalen 
der  Phyaik,  Bd.  9,  S.  48-61,  1880)  finds  that  the  extension  of  the 
internal  radius  is  given  by : 

Jl ^^    r//J^        _2^x^^-A^'^ 

"*»  ~  2J^  (r,  -  r  J«  r,  W"*""       2(\  +  fi))' 
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where  B  is  the  stretch-modnlus  and  X  and  /a  the  usual  elastic  coeffi- 
cients. 

The  K,  k'  and  k"  of  this  article  are  of  course  not  those  of  Art.  1314, 
but  constants  of  the  dielectric,  1  +  4irK  being  the  K  of  Maxwell,  or  the 
specific  inductive  capacity.  It  is  an  analytical  not  a  physical  relation, 
which  enables  us  to  apply  the  results  for  magnetisation  to  the  case  of  a 
dielectric  :  see  our  Art  1317. 

[1319.]  Ueher  einige  Anwendwngen  der  Theorie  der  Formdn- 
derung,  welche  ein  Korper  erfdhrt,  wenn  er  magnetisch  oder  dielec- 
trisch  polarisirt  wird.  Sitzungsberickte  d.  k,  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  Jahrgang  1884,  Zweiter  Halbband,  S.  1165-70.  Berlin, 
1884.  Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  25,  S.  601-17.  Leipzig,  1885  (G. 
A.  Nachtrag,  S.  114-31). 

The  only  portion  of  this  memoir  which  concerns  elastic  solids 
is  §  5,  which  deals  with  the  change  in  form  undergone  by  an 
isotropic  iron  sphere  of  radius  r^  when  magnetised  by  a  constant 
magnetic  force  of  intensity  J  in  the  direction  x. 

In  this  case  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sphere  the  centre  being  the 
origin,  and  the  notation  that  of  our  Art  1314  : 

<^  =  -  Jx, 
and  inside  the  sphere : 

^  =  — -^ — 1 —  X, 

Whence  from  equations  (vi)  of  our  Art.  1316  we  have  to  find  the  strains 
in  an  elastic  medium  subjected  to  no  body-forces,  for  P^,  =  Py  =  P^  =  0, 

but  to  the  surface- stresses  P^,  Py,  P,  given  by : 

where  ^""^  li} '^T")* ' 

The  surface-stresses  consist  therefore  of : 

(a)  A  uniform  sur&ce  traction  =  |/3  (k  —  ky 

(b)  A  variable  surface  traction  =  2irfii^  cos'  ^,  where  ^  is  the  angle 
the  outwardly  directed  normal  at  any  point  makes  with  the  direction  of 
magnetisation. 

(c)  A  variable  surface  pressu/re  parallel  to  the  direction  of  magneti- 
sation =  ^fikf'coB\l/. 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  8 
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We  can  easily  ascertain  the  corresponding  shifts  and  strains : 

(a)  This  corresponds  to  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the  Bphei*e  and  to 
a  radial  shift  V  at  central  distance  r  given  by  : 

and  consequent  dilatation : 

(6)  If  p  be  the  distance  of  a  point  from  the  axis  of  x^  the  shifts 
Uy  V,  at  Xf  p  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  magnetisation  are 
given  by : 

u  =  ctiO^  +  bip^x  +  Cir^^, 

where  Kirchhoff  finds  for  the  constants  the  values  which  in  our  notation 
are  expressed  by : 

(c)  This  gives  us  shifts  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
magnetisation  measured  by 

The  combination  of  these  cases  gives  the  total   strain  due  to  the 
magnetisation. 

[1320.]  If  we  suppose,  that  k  is  immensely  greater  than  k*  and 
A;",  we  have  only  to  consider  the  shifts  given  by  (6). 

Assuming  the  uni-constant  isotropy  of  the  sphere,  or  i;  =  ^,  we  have 
then  by  neglecting  k  as  compared  with  t^ : 

The  extension  of  the  radius  parallel  to  the  magnetic  force 

^   153  yVp 
"  176^   ^  ' 
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while  the  radii  perpendicular  to  this  undergo  the  compression 

27    J\ 


176ir   E  • 

[1321.]  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  Eirchhoff  refers  to  the 
great  variations  in  the  value  of  k  :  see  our  Art.  1314.  He  points 
out  that  the  uniform  magnetic  force  might  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  iron  sphere  in  the  axis  of  a  coil,  but  that  the  extension  of 
the  radius  in  the  direction  of  this  axis  would  probably  be  far 
too  small  to  be  capable  of  measurement.  Finally  he  refers  to 
Joule's  measurement  in  1846  of  the  extension  of  an  iron  bar 
placed  in  such  a  coil  :  see  our  Art.  688. 

Shelford  Bidwell  has,  however,  shown  that  an  iron  bar  will 
shorten  when  the  magnetising  force  is  sufficiently  increased,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  application  of  Joule's  result  to 
KirchhoflF's  theory.  Further  J.  J.  Thomson  (Applications  of 
Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  p.  54)  has  shown  from 
Ewing's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  strain  and  magnetisation 
that  Eirchhoff*s  results  in  the  previous  article  sometimes  give  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  strain  in  soft  iron,  the  chief  part  being 
really  due  to  the  terms  which  connect  the  intensity  of  magnetisa- 
tion with  the  strain  (compare  the  J(f  and  k"  of  equation  (iii)  of  our 
Art  1314).  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  these  matters  here  at 
length,  but  the  reader  is  warned  that  Eirchhoff's  results  are  not  a 
complete  representation  of  the  relations  between  magnetism  and 
strain  brought  to  light  by  recent  experimental  researches. 


Section  III 


Clebsch\ 


[1322.]  The  first  memoir  due  to  Clebsch  is  entitled:  Ueber  die 
OUichgeunchUfigwr  eines  biegsamen  Fadena.  CreUes  Jou/mcd  fiir  die 
reine  u.  angetoandte  MathenuUik.     Bd.  57,  1860,  S.  93-110. 

^  For  an  accoimt  of  Glebadh's  life  and  work  see  the  MathematUehe  Armalen 
founded  by  him,  Bd.  vi.  S.  197-202  and  Bd.  tii.  8.  1-65.  Clebebh  died  Nov.  7, 
1872,  aged  89. 

8—2 
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^  1-7  of  this  memoir  are  occupied  with  the  equilibrium  of  an 
inextenaible  but  flexible  string;  §  1  gives  the  general  equations  (S. 
^^~~^)  J  §  2  deals  with  a  uniform  heavy  chain  (S.  95) ;  §  3  considers  the 
equilibrium  of  a  string  under  the  action  of  '  centrifugal  force '  produced 
by  rotation;  a  solution  is  obtained  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions  (S. 
95-101) ;  §  4  supposes  the  string  constrained  to  remain  on  a  given 
surface  (S.  101-2),  while  §§  5-7  take  the  special  ca^es  of  any  surface  ot 
revolution,  a  sphere,  and  a  string  on  a  sphere  under  the  action  of  centri- 
fugal force  due  to  rotation  respectively  (S.  102-7).  The  equations  are 
integrated  by  a  process  due  to  Jacobi. 

[1323.]  The  remaining  sections  of  the  memoir  deal  more  closely 
with  our  subject.  §  8  is  entitled :  Gleichgewicht  diinner  elastischer 
Fad  en  (S.  107-9).  Clebsch  supposes  a  force-function  to  exist  and  the 
cross-section  to  be  so  small  that  the  string  is  perfectly  flexible  as  well 
as  elastic.     He  obtains  his  equations  by  making  the  integral 

GUT 


/(?-") 


taken  throughout  the  length  a-  of  the  string  a  minimum,  JS  being  the 
stretch-modulus,  a  the  stretch  in  the  element  da,  and  U  the  correspond- 
ing force-function  per  unit  length  of  da.  Clebsch  reduces  the  general 
solution  to  the  discovery  of  a  solution  V  of  the  partial  differential 
equation : 

The  last  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled:  Gleichgeuyicht  ernes 
diirmen  elaatiachen  Fadens  unter  dem  Einfluaa  der  Schwere  (S. 
109-110).  The  statement  is  so  brief  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  this  last  section. 

[1324.]  Theorie  der  circiUarpola/rieirenden  Medien,  Crelles  Jov/nial 
far  reine  u,  cmgeuxmdU  McUhematik.  Bd.  57,  1860,  S.  319-358.  This 
memoir  does  not  properly  proceed  from  an  elastic  hypothesis,  and  the 
necessary  optical  terms  are  introduced  into  the  equations  by  assuming 
a  type  of  intermolecular  force  which  has  not  received  any  physical 
explanation.     Thus  Glebsch's  hypothesis  is  the  following  (S.  322-3)  : 

Nehmen  wir  an  dass  zwar  in  jedem  Augenblick  die  MolecUle  sich  nach  einer 
Function  f(r)  der  Entfemung  anziehen,  dass  aber  ausserdem  durch  die 
Bewegune  selbst  auf  irgend  eine  Weise  in  denselben  in  jedem  Augenblick 
eine  (nicht  wieder  verschwindende)  Kraft  erregt  wird,  welche  senkrecht 
gerichtet  sein  soil  gegen  eine  der  Yerbindungslinie  und  der  relativen  Qeschwin- 
digkeit  gleichzeitig  parallele  Ebene. 

Further : 

Dass  die  gedachte,  in  jedem  Augenblick  entstehende  Kraft  proportional 
ist  einer  Fimction  der  relativen  Entfemimg  ^(r)  und  derjenigen  Componenten 
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...der  relativen  Geschwindigkeit,  welche  g^en  die  Verbindnngslinie  senkrecht 
ist. 

The  resulting  equations  are  not  elastic  equations,  but  similar  to 
the  optical  equations  of  Cauchy,  MacCullagh  and  Neumann,  and  the 
methods  adopted  are  akin  to  those  of  the  tractate  on  optics  referred  to 
in  our  Art.  1391.  There  is  thus  no  need  to  consider  the  memoir  at 
length  under  the  history  of  elasticity. 

1325.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  work  entitled:  Theorie 
der  Elastidtdt  der  fester  Korper  von  Dr  A.  Clebsch,  Professor 
an  der  Polytechnischen  Schvle  zu  Carlsruhs.  This  was  published 
in  large  octavo  at  Leipzig  in  1862,  and  contains  xi.  +  424  pages. 
The  preface  states  briefly  the  object  of  the  work ;  this  may  be 
said  to  be  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  practical  studies  and 
applications.  Accordingly  the  mathematical  processes  are  kept 
as  simple  and  elementary  as  possible ;  the  general  investigations 
given  by  Lam^  and  also  any  applications  to  the  theory  of  light 
are  omitted.  On  the  other  hand  the  researches  of  Saint- Venant 
on  the  Flexure  and  Torsion  of  Prisms,  and  those  of  Kirchhoff  with 
respect  to  very  slender  rods,  are  fully  considered.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts;  S.  1-189  treat  of  bodies  having  all 
their  dimensions  finite ;  S.  190-355  treat  of  bodies  which  have 
one  dimension  or  two  dimensions  indefinitely  small;  S.  256-424 
are  devoted  to  applications.  The  work  is  subdivided  into  92 
sections. 

[Notwithstanding  Clebsch's  preface  and  his  position  at  Carls- 
ruhe  his  book  is  certainly  not  suited  for  the  technicist;  the 
slightest  comparison  of  his  pages  with  those,  for  example,  of  his 
successor  Grasshof  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  this  fact.  It  is 
to  the  mathematical  elastician  that  Clebsch  in  reality  appeals,  and 
the  chief  value  of  his  book  lies  in  the  novelty  of  his  analytical 
processes  and  his  solutions  of  new  elastic  problems.  Throughout 
the  work  Clebsch  practically  uses  only  the  equations  for  isotropic 
materials,  and  this  deprives  the  work  of  much  physical  and  tech- 
nical interest.  In  the  French  translation  due  to  Saint-Venant  and 
Flamant,  suitable  distributions  of  elasticity  replace  this  isotropy 
of  the  original  work.  The  copious  notes  of  Saint- Venant  and  the 
correction  of  many  of  the  innumerable  errata  of  the  original  so 
increase  the  value  of  the  translation,  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
for  the  future  Clebsch  will  be  chiefly  read  in  the  French  edition 
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(see  our  Arts.  298-400).  For  our  present  historical  purposes, 
however,  we  follow  the  original,  giving  under  the  letters  **  F,  Er 
the  corresponding  pages  of  Saint-Venant's  version.] 

[1326.]  The  first  seventeen  sections  of  Clebsch  (S.  1-50 ;  F.  E. 
pp.  1-113)  contain  a  general  theory  of  elasticity,  which  does  not 
possess  much  novelty.  The  statements  on  S.  7  and  10  with  regard 
to  the  numerical  limits  of  the  elastic  constants^  are  only  true  for 
the  isotropic  materials  of  theory  and  not  for  the  usual  materials  of 
construction :  see  our  Arts.  169  (d)  and  308  (6).  The  definition 
of  the  elastic  limit,  S.  4,  requires  modification,  but  the  remark  on 
S.  3  as  to  the  fitness  of  excluding  caoutchouc  from  the  substances 
to  which  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  its  present  form  can  be  applied 
deserves  notice.  As  a  novelty  we  may  refer  to  S.  23-7,  where 
the  reader  will  find  Lamp's  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  and  the  stress- 
director-quadric  (see  our  Arts.  1008*  and  1059*)  expressed  in 
tangential  coordinates  \  the  analysis  has  probably  more  interest 
than  the  result  practical  value. 

The  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations  is  practically  as- 
sumed by  Clebsch,  as  he  appeals  to  a  mathematical  process  and 
not  to  experimental  facts :  see  our  Arts.  928*,  1051*,  1064*,  and 
299. 

Clebsch  terms  the  stresses  Spannrmgen  and  the  strains  Ver- 
schiebungen^,  he  uses  Zugkraft  also  in  the  sense  of  Spannung,  but 
it  would  I  think  be  better  to  confine  it  to  what  in  this  volume 
we  term  tractions.  He  represents  the  stress  system  by  t^^,  t^,  t^, 
^M'  *8P  *n  ^^^  ^^^  strains  by  a,  fi,  %  </>,  x,  ^. 

[1327.]  Clebsch  next  passes  in  §  18  to  the  special  case  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  hollow  spherical  shell  subjected  to  uniform 
surface-tractions.  This  has  been  fully  considered  by  other  writers 
(see  our  Arts.  1016*,  1093*,  123,  and  1201  (c)),  and  their  results 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  Clebsch,  as  there  are  misprints 
in  his  work.  He  uses  also,  here,  as  throughout  his  book,  the 
maximum  stress  not  the  maximum  stretch  to  suggest  the/a^7-Z^m^^ 
or  condition  of  rupture  :  see  our  Arts.  4  (7),  5,  169  (c)  and  320-1. 

The  following  section  §  19  (S.  55-61)  deals  with  the  radial 

^  Glebsoh  uses  11  for  our  17  and  F  for  our  /i ;  he  uses  E^  as  we  do,  for  the  stretoh- 
modolas. 

^  He  aUo  uses  Venehiebungen  occasioiiaUy  for  the  iUfU,  e.g.  S.  25. 
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yibrations  of  a  sphere,  and  does  not  add  much  to  Poisson's  treat- 
ment of  the  like  problem  in  his  memoir  of  1829 :  see  our  Arts. 
449*-463*. 

These  sections  occupy  S.  114-126  of  F,  E. 

[1328.]  The  next  subject  to  which  Clebsch  turns  is  of  more 
interest.  §  20  (S.  62-67 ;  F.  E.  pp.  126-132)  is  entitled :  Ueber 
die  Wwrzeln  der  transscendenten  Oleichungen,  wdohe  die  Under- 
euchung  von  Schwingungen  elaetischer  Korper  mit  eich  f&hrt,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  the  reality  of  the  roots,  or  the  stability  of 
the  small  vibrational  motions.  I  reproduce  the  substance  of 
Clebsch *s  investigation  here,  as  it  appears  to  be  original,  and 
is  of  considerable  importance. 

1329.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  small  vibrations  the  values  of  the 
shifts  UyVyW  can  be  expressed  in  series  of  simple  harmonic  form.  Thus 
we  may  put 

u^u^^nkj^  -{-  u^foxikj^  •\-  u^fOJikj^  •\- 

with  similar  expressions  for  v  and  w.  But  as  the  treatment  of  the 
terms  which  involve  caainea  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  terms  which 
involve  aines^  we  will  omit  the  cosines  entirely.     Hence  we  take 

u—  UiWik{t-\-u^2imkf  +  t«|SinA;^  + 

V  =  Vj  sin  A;^^  + 1;,  sin  A:s£  + 1;,  sin  A;^^  + 

to  =  tO|  sin  A^^  +  t^s  sin  A;,^  +tt^  sin  A;^  + 

Now  similarly  each  of  the  six  elastic  stresses  will  take  the  form  of 
such  a  series ;  we  will  thus  supiK>se  that  corresponding  to 

u^  sin  kj^^    Vji  sin  k^  w^  sin  kj^^ 

we  have  for  the  three  tractions : 

Vi  sin  kj^y     v,  sin  k^^  v,  sin  kJL^ 
and  for  the  three  shears : 

Ti  sin  kj^     Tt  sin  kjty  r^  sin  kjt. 

Then  substituting  in  the  body  stress-equatious,  and  supposing  no 
external  forces  to  act,  we  have 


nhUs  _dr^     dv^     dr^ 

f.  1      _  ^«     ^''"i      ^^t 
^  *    ""cto      dy      dz 


(1). 
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The  values  of  Vj,  Vs,...are  connected  with  Uf^,  v^,  w^  by  the  same 
relations  as  the  stresses  are  connected  with  the  strains.  Also  we  have 
the  following  equations  holding  at  the  bounding  surfaces,  supposing 
there  to  be  no  load  and  a,  j9,  y  the  direction-angles  of  the  normal : 


Vi  cos  a  +  T,  cos  P  +  Ti  cos  y  =  0,1 

T,  cos  a  +  V,  cos  )8  +  Tj  cos  y  =  0,  ^  ( 2 ) . 

Ti  cos  a  +  Tj  cos  )8  +  V,  cos  y 


=  0. 

=o,\ 

=  0) 


It  will  be  observed  that  (1)  and  (2)  are  derived  from  the  general  body 
and  sur&ce  stress-equations;  each  of  these  equations  breaks  up  into 
sets  obtained  by  considering  separately  the  terms  which  involve 


Biakjty    muk^, exak^ty 


Now  let  Ujf^y  v^y  w^  correspond  to  sin  k^t  in  the  values  of  u,  v,  w, 
where  k^  is  different  from  k^.  Let  the  corresponding  forms  of  (1)  and 
(2)  be  what  we  get  by  putting  v  instead  of  v,  and  r  instead  of  r. 

Consider  the  triple  integral  extended  over  the  whole  body 

By  means  of  (1)  this  gives  at  once,  if  p  be  constant : 

Now  by  integration  by  parts,  the  triple  integral  can  be  transformed 
into  a  certain  double  integral  extending  over  the  boundaries,  and  a 
certain  triple  integral  extending  throughout  the  body;  the  double 
integral  vanishes  by  (2) ;  and  we  are  thus  left  with  the  result 

Now  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  this  result  has  been  obtained,  by 
applying  (1)  with  respect  to  Uj^,  v^^  w^  instead  of  with  respect  to 
u^y  t;„,  ^0f^  we  obtain 

^•■•'-///{'.■t-.'(t*t) 

1330.     But  the  right-hand  members  of  the  last  two  equations  are 
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the  same.  For  we  know  that  there  is  a  certain  homogeneous  function 
of  the  second  degree  involving  the  six  quantities 

dUf^     dv^     dw^ 

dx  *     dz       dy  ' 

J., 

such  that  its  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to    j-*^  is   v^,  its 

dx 

differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  -t^+  — r^is  r,,  and  so  on:  and 

dz       dy 

in  like   manner  similar  considerations  hold  when  we  form  the  same 

function  of  the  six  quantities 

dx  '    dz        dy 

Hence  it  will  be  found,  as  asserted,  that  the  right-hand  members  of 
these  equations  are  the  same.     Thus  we  have 

and  since  k^  and  k^  are  different  it  follows  that  J  must  be  zero, 
that  is 

///(w«ti^  +  v«t;^  +  «?«Wn)^*w^ycfe=0 (3). 

This  result  enables  us  to  show  that  the  quantities  ^j',  k^, are 

all  real.  For  suppose  one  of  them  were  of  the  form  p  +  q  ij  —  I,  then 
another  would  be  of  the  form  p-q  J  -I ',  let  then  u^y  v^,  w^^  cor- 
respond to  the  former,  and  Uf^,  v^^,  w^^  to  the  latter.  Then  u^  and  t6» 
wiU  be  conjugate  imaginary  expressions  of  the  forms  Pi+qiJ  -  I 
and  Pi-qiJ—l;  and  so  their  product  would  be  the  sum  of  two 
squares.  The  like  would  hold  for  v^Vf^  and  for  U)^t0f^;  and  thus  the 
integral  in  (3)  wo\iid  be  necessarilj  a  positive  quantity,  and  so  could 
not  vanish  as  it  must  by  (3). 

Olebsch  then  proceeds  to  show  that  ki^,  k^, must  all  be  positive 

quantities.     For  put 

the  integral  extending  throughout  the  whole  body;  thus  tT  denotes 
what  J  would  become  if  we  put  tt^,  r^,  Wf^  for  w^,  v^,  tv^  respectively. 
Then  transforming  this  as  we  did  J  we  get 

pV^'  =  jJ/{vi^  + ^dxdydz 

=  2  IIJFdxdydz (4), 

where  F  is  that  homogeneous  function  of  the  six  quantities 

du^     do^     dw^ 

dx  '    dz       dy  ' 

to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
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Now  Olebsch  says,  in  substance,  that  the  right-hand  member  of  (4) 
must  be  a  positive  quantity.  It  is  really  the  stnun-energy  corresponding 
to  certain  small  shifts ;  hence  since  T  is  necessarily  positive  it  follows 
from  (4)  that  k^  must  be  positive  also.  Clebsch  should  have  referred 
to  some  standard  treatise  on  Mechanics  for  the  proposition  which  he 
here  asserts  [see  our  Art.  1278];  his  own  wonls  after  arriving  at 
equation  (4)  are 

Das  n^ative  Differential  des  dreifacben  Integrals  rechts  bedeutete  aber  die 
Arbeit,  wefche  die  innem  Kr&fte  bei  einer  kleinen  Verschiebung  leisten,  daher 
stellt  das  Integral  selbst,  mit  entgegengesetzten  Zeichen  genommen,  die  Arbeit 
dar,  welche  die  innem  Krafte  leisteuo,  wenn  der  Korper  aus  seiner  naturlichen 
Lase  verschoben  wird,  bis  er  die  Verschiebungen  u^^  v^,  w^  erhalt.  Diese 
Arbeit  ist  ihrer  Natur  nacb  negativ,  genau  entgegengesetzt  der  ihr  sleichen 
pofiitiven  Arbeit  der  aussem  £afte,  welche  zu  einer  solchen  Verschiebung 
nothwendig  ist.  Das  dreifache  Integral  ist  also  nothwendig  positiv ;  aber 
auch  t/^,  welches  eine  Summe  positiver  Glieder  ist,  daher  muss  denn  auch  k^ 
nothwendig  positiv  sein,  was  zu  beweisen  war  (S.  65-6). 

Olebsch  applies  the  results  obtained  to  the  problem  of  the  vibrating 
sphere  in  order  to  justify  an  equation  there  assumed  to  be  true. 


1331.  The  twenty-first  section  consists  of  a  demonstration  that 
the  problem  of  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  is  a  deterinwuUe 
problem.  (S.  67-70;  F.  E,  S.  132-6.)  This  is  a  modification  of 
Kirchhofi^'s  proof:  see  our  Arts.  1255  and  1278. 

Suppose  if  possible  that  such  a  problem  admitted  two  solutions, 
one  in  which  the  shifts  are  u',  v\  w\  and  another  in  which  the  shifts 
are  u'\  v'\  w".  Write  down  the  body  and  surface  shift-equations,  first 
with  respect  to  u',  v\  w\  and  next  with  respect  to  w",  v\  w".  Make 
subtractions  of  corresponding  equations;  for  the  result  we  obtain 
equations  of  elastic  equilibrium,  with  no  applied  forces  whatever,  and 
where  the  displacements  are  denoted  by  u'  —  u'\  t?'  — v",  «?'  —  «/'  respec- 
tively :  it  is  our  object  to  show  that  the  displacements  in  this  case  must 
all  be  zero,  that  is 

If  this  be  shown  it  amounts  to  establishing  that  there  is  only  one 
solution  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  no  applied  forces  whatever  act^  and  let  us 
denote  the  shifts  as  usual,  by  u,  v,  w.  If  we  proceed  as  in  our  last 
article  we  have  results  like  those  obtained  there,  provided  we  put  k^ 
and  k^  zero ;  for  now  as  we  are  supposing  no  motion,  these  quantities 
do  not  occur.  Thus  corresponding  to  (4)  of  that  article  we  have 
now 

JJJFdxdydz  =  0  (1). 

But  this  integral  owing  to  its  physical  meaning  has  a  positive  value 
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and  cannot,  therefore,  be  zero  unless  F  be  zero.  This  can  only  be  the 
case  when  all  the  variables  in  F  vanish,  that  is  when : 

dfii     ^    dv     ^   dto 

—  ssO    —-  =0    —  =  0 

dx       *  dy       '  dz       '  !  /gx 

dv     duo    ^    dw     du    ^    du     dv     ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  equations  are  not  obtained  in  a  veiy 
convincing  manner :  compare  our  Art.  1278. 

The  values  of  u,  v,  w  which  satisfy  these  equations  are  of  the 
following  forms: 

tt  =  a  +  yy-)8«,     i?  =  6  +  o»-yaj,     w  =  c+fix--ay (3), 

where  a,  b,  c,  a,  )3,  y  are  constant&  These  are  easily  shown  to  follow 
from  (2).  For  from  the  first  three  of  these  we  see  that  u  cannot 
involve  oSy  that  v  cannot  involve  y,  and  that  w  cannot  involve  z ;  then 
from  the  last  of  them  dujdy  cannot  involve  y,  and  from  the  fifth  of 
them  dujdz  cannot  involve  «:  in  this  way  the  assigned  formulae  are 
obtained 

Now  the  equations  (3)  exhibit  only  such  motions  as  the  body  can 
take  as  a  ajhohy  aud  which  consequently  do  not  give  rise  to  any  rda;tive 
shifts,  and  so  do  not  call  out  any  stresses.  For  a,  6,  e  correspond 
to  shifts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  sb,  y^  z  respectively ;  a,  )3,  y  correspond 
to  a  small  rotation  of  the  body  round  a  straight  line  inclined  to  the  axes 
at  angles  whose  direction  cosines  are  proportional  to  a,  )3,  y  respectively. 
The  conclusion  is  that  any  problem  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  an 
elastic  body  becomes  perfectly  definite  if  we  exclude  all  such  shifts 
as  the  body  could  take  as  a  whole. 

[1332.]  S.  70-148  of  Clebsch's  treatise  are  occupied  with 
what  he  has  termed  Saint-Venants  Problem,  that  is  to  say  with 
the  torsion  and  flexure  of  prisma  This  forms  Chapter  u.  of  the 
French  edition  (pp.  137-294).  Clebsch's  treatment  is  very  in- 
structive, as  he  combines  in  one  investigation  the  general  results 
of  Saint-Yenant's  two  classical  memoirs :  see  our  Arts.  1  and  69. 
At  the  same  time  the  slight  value  of  his  book  for  technical 
students  is  well  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  he  passes  over  all 
the  important  practical  examples  (the  elliptic  cross-section  alone 
excepted)  which  Saint-Yenant  has  given  of  his  theory  (see  our 
Arts.  18-49  and  87-97),  and  devotes  himself  especially  to  the 
case  of  a  prism  bounded  by  two  confocal  elliptic  cylinders.  The 
analysis  is  interesting,  but  the  practical  application  is  small  We 
have  here  a  good  example  of  how  the  love  of  original  investigation 
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may  render  it  impossible  even  for  a  mathematician  of  genius  to 
write  a  textbook  especially  suitable  for  a  particular  class  of  students. 
In  this  respect  his  very  originality  may  handicap  him,  and  Clebsch's 
treatise  has  never  won  for  itself  the  same  type  of  readers  as  those 
of  Navier,  Lam^  or  Grashof :  see  our  Arts.  279*,  1043*. 

[1333.]  Clebsch  states  Saint- Venant's  Problem  in  the  following 
manner  (S.  72-3) : 

Welches  sind  die  Gleichgewichtszustande  eines  cylindrischen  Korpers, 
auf  deasen  cylindnsche  Oberflache  keine  Krafte  wirken,  und  dessen 
Inneres  keinen  aussem  Kraflen  unterworfen  ist,  bei  welchen  die  den 
Korper  zusammensetzeDden  Fasem  keinerlei  seitlichen  Druck  erleiden. 
Welches  sind  die  Krafte,  welche  auf  die  freie  Endfliiche  wirken  miissen, 
um  dergleichen  Zustande  hervorzurufen. 

1334.  We  will  now  indicate  Clebsch's  method  of  investigating 
this  problem.  To  free  the  shifts  firom  pure  translational  and 
rotational  terms  we  may  fix  a  point  in  the  body  and  a  linear  and 
a  planar  element  at  that  point.  This  Clebsch  does  in  the  following 
manner. 

Suppose  the  body  of  any  cylindrical  form.  Take  the  axis  of  z 
parallel  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  originally  a  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy.  We  shall  suppose  that 
the  origin  is  a  fiaoed  point,  so  that  we  have  u  =  0,  t;  =  0,  to  =  0  at  this 
point,  that  is  where  Xy  y,  z  vanish.  For  a  point  in  the  plane  of  xy 
very  near  the  origin  the  displacements  parallel  to-  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
respectively  may  be  denoted  by 

©.'^^(S).''^'  ©.'^^(1).'^'  i^l'^^i^X''^- 

Suppose  then  that  (  j-  )  =0,  and  (-i-)  =  0 ;  this  amounts  to  assuming 

that  an  infinitesimal  element  originally  in  the  plane  of  xy  remains 
in  that  plane,  or  that  there  is  no  rotation  round  an  axis  in  that  plane. 

-T-  j  =  0 ;  then  there  is  no  motion  parallel 

to  the  axis  of  y  of  any  point  of  the  infinitesimal  element  which  is  on  the 
axis  of  X,  and  so  there  can  be  no  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  xy. 

We  take  then  these  six  conditions  to  hold  when  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  ;s  =  0: 

•  u=0.  .  =  0.  «,  =  0.  gJo.  ^=0,  1  =  0  (1). 

These  conditions  in  fact  make  the  six  constants  of  (3)  in  our  Art.  1331, 
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namely  a,  6,  e,  a,  j9,  %  all  vanish.    The  six  conditions  might  be  assumed 

differently ;  thus  for  instance,  instead  o^  ;^  =  ^  ^^  might  take  ;i-  =  0, 

keeping  all  the  others :  but  we  shall  adhere  to  the  form  adopted  in  (1). 
We  assume  that  no  body-force  whatever  acts ;  and  that  there  is  no 
load  on  the  curved  boundary  of  the  cylinder,  but  only  on  the  terminal 
cross-sections.  The  direct  problem  now  would  be  to  let  given  forces 
act  at  the  terminals  and  then  seek  to  determine  u,  v,u);  but  instead  of 
this  Clebsch  follows  Saint- Yenant  in  an  indirect  course.  He  proposes 
to  seek  the  conditions  that  must  hold,  and  the  forces  that  must  act  on 
the  body,  in  order  that  throughout  the  body  we  may  have 

«x  =  0,     yy  =  0,     «jf  =  0. 

The  assumptions  made  that  ^,  ^,  «y  shall  all  vanish  amount 
to  supposing  the  cylinder  to  consist  of  slender  fibres,  rectangular 
if  we  please,  and  that  these  fibres  exercise  on  each  other  no  stress 
perpendicular  to  their  length.  As  no  transversal  stress  exists  on  such 
a  fibre  we  must  have 

dw 


MM 


=  ^^ <2). 

.  du     dv  dw  .«. 

""^  ^=^=-''^ <^>- 

These  relations  flow  at  once  from  the  conditions 

x»  =  0,     Jp  =  0, 
as  we  see  from  Art.  78. 

The  condition  that  ^^  =  0  leads  to 

—     —  -  0  (l\ 

dy     dx"    ^  '* 

The  body-stress  equations  now  take  the  form 

^  =  0,  ^  =  0,  ^  +  ^+^  =  0 (5). 

dz  dy  dx      dy      dz  ^  ^ 

Substitute  the  values  of  !«,  ««,  m,  and  these  become,  supposing  the 
elasticity  to  have  a  planar  distribution  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism: 

d*u      dho     ^      dhf      dho     ^  .^. 

dz^'^'dxdz"^'      d^  '^dydz"^ ^^f' 


'E     ^\  dho     dho     dho     ^ 


where  E^  fi  and  rj  must  be  now  regarded  as   independent   elastic 
constants*:   see  our  Arts.  310-3  and  321  (d). 

^  We  have  here  followed  Saint-Yenant  in  extending  Glebsob's  results  to  a  planar 
elastio  distribution.  Clebsoh  supposes  the  body  isotropic  and  therefore  has  2  for  our 
Elfi-27j, 
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The  conditions  relative  to  the  qylindrioal  surface  reduce  to 

0  =  M  oosp  +  y?  sin  p, 
. ,    .  .    .  (du     dfv\  (do     dw\   .  ^  ,^. 

where  p  is  the  angle  that  the  outwardly  directed  normal  makes  with 
the  axis  of  as. 

1335.     The  twenty-third  section  proceeds  to  the  solution  of  the 
equations  just  obtained. 

The  equations  to  be  discussed  are  the  following : 

du^dv  _       dw  .  . 

S^"^"'"''^    ^^^' 

du     dv     ^  ,^^ 

^  +  ^  =  <> (2), 

dhi      dho      ^ 

-^^<s^=^ • <»>• 

dhf      dho     ^  ... 

^+^=^ W' 

d*w     dho     (E      ^  \  d^w 


e-')^"-» ('^ 


fife"         6^         \fl 

Differentiate  (5)  with  respect  to  z ;  and  subtract  (3)  differentiated  with 
respect  to  x^  and  (4)  differentiated  with  respect  to  y ;  thus 

/F     ^  \  d^w       dhi        dH 


(f-^) 


,/i      "'V  d7^      docda^     dyds? 
Hence  by  (1)  we  find : 

s?-» w 

Differentiate  (3)  with  respect  to  y,  and  (4)  with  respect  to  as,  and  add : 
thus 

dhi        dS)  d*iv    _^ 

dydn^     dxda^        dxdydz^    ^ 

the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  terms  vanishes  by  (2) ;  and  thus 

d*w       ^ 
dxdydz 

Differentiate  (5)  with  respect  to  z,  and  use  (6) ;  thus 

<Ptv        dho  _  ^  ,^. 

*^  "^"^^        ^  ^' 
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Differentiate  (3)  with  respect  to  x,  and  (4)  with  respect  to  y ;  the 
first  terms  are  equal  by  (6),  and  we  have 

ch^dz  ^  dy^dz' 
Comparing  this  with  (7)  we  see  that 


da?dz       '        d^dz 
Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  following  differential  coefficients  of 

-7-  must  vanish : 
dz 

dz'XYz)'   d^\d^)'  d^\^)'   d^\^)' 

On  account  of  the  first  three  of  these  dwjdz  cannot  contain  x,  y  or 
z  to  9k  power  higher  than  the  first ;  and  on  account  of  the  last  dwjdz 
cannot  contain  xy :  hence 

-r  =  a  +  ctjX-^ ct^ -^ z{b -^biX  +  b^)   (8). 

From  this  we  have  by  (1) 

Integrating  the  last  two  equations  we  get 

u  =  -rf(aX'{-~-^  a^J  '-yiZ^bx  +  -^  +My)  +  <l>  (y,  «), 

v  =  -riUy+€^xy-\-^J-riz(by  +  biXy  +  -^  z), 

where  ^  (y,  z)  denotes  some  function  of  y  and  z,  and  ^  (a;,  z)  some 
function  of  x  and  z  :  these  must  now  be  determined. 
From  (3)  and  (4)  we  have 

dht  .         cPv  . 

—  :.^a,-b,z,      — =-a,-5^; 

thus  ^  and  ^  do  not  involve  any  power  of  z  higher  than  the  third ;  also 
the  coefficients  of  js*  and  s^  are  constants  in  each. 

It  follows  from  ^2),  combined  with  the  expressions  obtained  for  u 
and  V,  that  y  in  ^  (y,  z)  and  a;  in  ^  (x,  z)  cannot  occur  to  a  power 
higher  than  the  second.     Thus  for  the  forms  of  ^  and  ^  we  obtain 

^  {x,  z)  =  a"  +  a,"*  +  «,"«» +  « (6"  +  6,"«  +  6,V)  -  f^_  ^ . 

M  O 
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The  equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  now  fully  satisfied  by  the  values  of  u 
and  V  which  we  have  obtained.  Substitute  these  values  in  (2),  and  we 
find  that  the  following  relations  must  hold  among  the  constants: 


Put  Oj'  =  -  Oj"  =  Oo,  6/  =  -  hi'  =  5o ;  aiid  we  obtain  finally 


^  =  -  ^  r«y  +  Oia^  +  «a  ^^^^  -  ^  (fty  +  ftiicy  +  6, ^2~ ) 


+  a"-aoaJ  +  «(ft"-M-'^-^j 


...(9). 


1336.  These  formulae  satisfy  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  they 
constitute  the  most  general  solution  of  them ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
fully  determine  u  and  v,  except  that  they  each  involve  some  arbitrary 
constants.  We  proceed  to  find  w,  which  has  to  satisfy  (5)  and  (8). 
By  integrating  (8)  we  get 

where  F{x,  y)  denotes  some  function  of  x  and  y.     Substitute  in  (5), 
then  we  get 


Assume 


where  O  denotes  a  function  of  x  and  y ;  then  the  equation  becomes 


d^      dy" 


=  0 


(10). 


This  equation  will  not  fully  determine  O;  as  we  shall  see,  the 
condition  holding  at  the  cylindrical  surface  will  aid  in  this.  Introduce 
now  the  expressions  found  for  t«,  v,  to  in  the  stresses,  and  we  have  the 
following  set  6f  formulae : 
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u  and  V  as  given  by  (9), 

"*  (2JI "  V  r^  ■*■  ^^ + 2  (^  +  y*)]  +  <'  -  ^'^^  -  ^"y ; 

««  =  0,     yj  =«  0,     «J  =  0, 
"Ts  =  E{a  +  OyX  +  o^  +  »  (6  +  6,05  +  h^)}, 

'E 


^  +  (        3,,)y« 


>(!!). 


2 


-(f-^)ft^y  +  f}, 


/ 


To  determine  O  we  have  equation  (10);  while  equation  (8)  of  our 
Ai*t.  1334  now  becomes : 


008/7  ' 


ft^__te_6. 


^  +  (^-3,)y» 


-(f-v)6^  +  f 


+  e\np\-b^-^by-ht 


V 


W.(f-3,) 


"  (m  "  V  ^'^  "^ 


eft) 


=  0 
(12). 


1337.  The  twenty-fourth  section  relates  to  the  functions  which 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  solution  of  Saint-Yenant's  problem. 

The  first  thing  to  be  shown  is  that  O  is  fully  determined  by  (10) 
and  (12).  If  there  were  two  different  forms  of  O  which  satisfied 
these  conditions,  then  their  difference  which  we  will  denote  by  %  would 
satisfy  the  two  conditions  : 


(13). 


-j-^  +  -j-j  =  0,  at  every  point  of  the  cross-section  

oar      ch^ 

ooBp  -r-  +  sin/?  -1-  =  0,  at  every  point  of  its  contour    . . .(1 4). 

Consider  now  the  following  integral  T  extended  over  the  whole 
cross-section : 


T.  E.  PT.  11. 


9 
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By  a  process  frequently  exemplified,  this  can  be  transformed  into 

where  ds  denotes  an  element  of  length  of  the  contour  of  the  cross- 
section,  the  first  integral  being  taken  round  the  whole  contour,  and 
the  second  over  the  whole  cross-section.  But  by  (13)  and  (14)  the 
right-hand  side  is  zero,  and  therefore  T  is  zero ;  but  this  cannot  be 
unless  dB/dx  and  d^jdy  vanish  at  every  point;  so  that  %  must  be  a 
constamL  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  values  of  O  which  will  solve  our 
problem  can  differ  only  by  a  constant ;  so  that  if  we  add  the  condition 
that  O  shall  vanish  at  some  point,  as  for  instance  at  the  origin,  then  O  is 
fully  determined.  We  can  impose  this  condition  on  O  without  any  loss 
of  generality,  because  in  passing  from  ^  to  O  in  Art.  1336  we  have  in- 
troduced an  arbitrary  constant  c. 

1338.  Thus  since  O  is  fully  determinate  any  form  which  we  can 
give  to  it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  (10)  and  (12)  of  the  preceding 
section  may  be  taken  as  the  necessary  form.     Assume  then 

0  =  6J5  +  fco^o  +  61^1  +  M„ 

where  By  B^^  B^,  B^  all  separately  satisfy  (10);  and  let  us  add  the 
following  special  conditions  round  the  contour,  so  that  (12)  may  be 
satisfied : 

dB  dB  .  /E\,  .      , 

dB^  dBo  . 

dB^         dB^.       Mf-'^y  fE     ^      .     \-'''^' 

dB,  dB,.  ^^(f-3^)^ 

~J^.  ^^^'^~¥u  ^"^=  ^  siny-H^- --lyjgyoos;? 

Thus  By  B^y  Biy  B,  are  fully  determinate ;  for  each  has  to  satisfy  the 
general  differential  equation  (13),  and  each  has  to  satisfy  round  the 
contour  the  appropriate  equation  from  (15). 

1339.  Clebsch  now  shows  that  b  must  be  zero.  Consider  the 
expression 

/  /  (77^  "*"  7~s )  ^*^y»  taken  over  the  cross-section ; 
this  must  be  zero  by  virtue  of  (10),  if  6  be  not  zero.     Integrate  the  first 
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term  once  vith  respect  to  on,  and  the  second  term  once  with  respect  to 
y ;  then  according  to  a  very  common  process  we  have : 

By  the  first  of  (15)  this  leads  to 

0  =  f{xQOBp  +  ymnp)  d». 

But  by  such  a  process  as  we  have  just  indicated,  this  can  be 
deduced  fix)m 

that  is  0  =  2jjdxdy ; 

but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  integral  is  obviously  equal  to  double  the 
area  of  the  cross-section.  Thus  as  the  only  escape  from  this  contra- 
diction we  must  have  6  »  0. 

We  learn  then  that  the  solution  which  is  furnished  by  equations  (9) 
and  (11)  involves  only  the  constants  a,  ^i  ^i  ^\  ^">  ^)  ^n  ^ai  ^\  ^"i  ^o>  ^> 
which  all  enter  in  a  linear  form;  and  besides  these  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary.  For  the  function  O  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  linear 
function  of  three  of  these  constants,  namely  6o,  5i,  5,,  and  involves 
nothing  else  which  is  indeterminate  for  a  given  cross-section.  But 
these  twelve  constants  will  reduce  to  six^  if  we  make  use  of  the  six 
conditions  contained  in  (1)  of  our  Art.  1334.  These  conditions 
lead  to 

a'  =  0,   «"  =  0.  c  =  0.   «.  =  0.  6'  =  (f)^.  6"=Q. 

where  in  the  last  two  equations  the  subscript  0  indicates  that  we  are  to 
put  X  and  y  each  zero  after  differentiation. 

The  vfllues  of  it,  v,  to  as  furnished  by  equations  (9)  and  (11)  take 
then  the  following  simpler  forms : 


u^-iyj 


oaj  +  Oi 


aj»-y» 


.  fdO\      OjZ*     bj9^ 


layj 


dtl\       o^     h^ 


V...(16). 


_        /dQ\         /dQ\ 


/ 


9-2 
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1340.  The  twenty-fifth  section  (S.  85-7)  proceeds  to  the  discussion 
of  the  solution. 

There  are  six  constants  in  the  solution  ;  we  may  then  suppose  them 
all  to  vanish  except  oae,  and  so  obtain  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this 
constant.  This  Olebsch  proposes  to  do.  There  would  then  be  apparently 
six  cases  to  discuss,  but  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  it 
is  found  that  a  smaller  number  of  cases  is  sufficient. 

When  any  system  of  shifts  occurs  in  a  rod  there  are  two  points 
which  deserve  especial  attention.  We  may  determine  the  form 
assumed  by  a  'fibre'  which  was  originally  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
,  the  axis  of  z ;  and  we  may  determine  the  form  assumed  by  a  section 
which  was  originally  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  axi&  Suppose  now 
that  x'y  y\  z\  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  point  of  which  the  original 
coordinates  were  x,  pyZ;  then 

x'  =  x-\-u,    y'  =  y  +  Vy    z'  =  z  +  tJD  (1). 

In  order  to  determine  the  form  assumed  by  a  '  fibre '  we  treat  x  and  y 
as  constant,  and  eliminate  z  between  these  three  equations.  Neglecting 
•quantities  which  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  which  we  retain, 
this  amounts  to  putting  z'  for  z  in  u  and  v;  denote  the  results  thus 
obtained  by  u'  and  v'  respectively :  then  we  obtain 

a;'  =  aj  +  w',    y'  =  y'^v' (2). 

In  order  to  determine  the  form  assumed  by  a  cross-section  we  treat 
z  as  constant,  and  eliminate  x  and  y]  this  amounts  approximately 
to  putting  x'  and  y'  for  x  and  y  respectively  in  to  :  and  the  residt  may 
be  expressed  thus : 

25'  =  «  +  w'  (3). 


1341.  As  the  first  case  to  be  considered  we  will  suppose  that  all 
the  constants  vanish  except  a;  then  equations  (16)  of  Art.  1339  reduce 
to 

tt  =  —  rjaXj     «  =  —  rjay,     w  =  a». 

The  stresses  all  vanish  except  m,  and  this  is  equal  to  Ea.  The 
result  corresponds  to  a  simple  longitudiinal  traction.  Every  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  becomes  (1  +  a)  times  its  original  length,  while 
a  transverse  line  is  reduced  to  (1  —rfo)  times  its  original  length. 

1342.  The  twenty-sixth  section  (S.  87-91)  continues  the  discussion 
of  the  results,  which  was  commenced  in  the  twenty-fifbh  section. 

Suppose  that  all  the  constants  in  equations  (16)  of  our  Art.  1339 
vanish  except  o^  and  b^.     Then 
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e  =  -7^(*i  +  M  +«*i  (-^j^. 


y...(i). 


w 


■— ^*.{¥-(f,-,)v..,-«(f).-.(f).}) 


Further  from  (11)  of  our  Art.  1336  : 

«  =  Ex  (oj  +  biz), 

E 


i/ar  + 


«==/A6,i  - 


(!-")»■ 


</5, 


^^; 


r-r,    > 


,-?=A{-(f-i»)«y+^} 

The  equations  (2)  of  Art  1336  theu  become 


.(2). 


I 


y'  =  y-rfcy{<H  +  V)  +  A  (^')^ 


...(3). 


(4). 


The  second  of  these  equations  represents  a  plane,  so  that  a  '  fibre  * 
which  was  originally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  remains  in  one 
plane;  the  first  of  these  equations  is  that  to  the  projection  on  the 
plane  of  xz  of  the  curve  which  the  *  fibro '  becomes ;  the  curve  is  one  of 
the  tJwrd  degree,  which  reduces  to  the  common  parabola  when  6^  is 
zero.  The  plane  denoted  by  the  second  equation  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  as;  in  a  particular  case  this  plane  will  also  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  «,  namely  when 

fdBA 

"^'^Kdyh  

for  then  the  equation  reduces  to 

y'  =  y(l-i/aja,). 

Thus  the  *  fibres'  which  remain  after  displacement  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  axis  originally  constituted  a  hyperbolic  cylinder  deter- 
mined by  (4). 

1343.  The  amount  of  the  bending  may  be  estimated  by  the  shift 
of  the  end  of  the  fibro  determined  by  a;  =  0,  ^  =  0.     Suppose  I  the 

^  In  the  value  of  w  Olebsch  has  ^   instead  of  oar  -^ —  f  ^  -17]  xyl*i  this 

makes  his  dimensions  in  u  and  w  different :  the  mistake  prevails  through  his 
twenty-sixth  section. 
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length  of   the   cylinder \   and   Ui,  Vi,   the  corres(>onding  values  of  u 
and  v\  then 


— I'-M5-'(S).}.| 


(5). 


w 


dy  )o 

Clebsch  also  deals  (S.  88-91)  with  the  distorted  form  of  the  cross- 
section. 

If  instead  of  a,,  h^  wc  cause  all  the  constants  except  a,,  h^  to  vanish 
we  obtain  precisely  similar  results  except  that  the  bending  now  takes 
place  in  the  plane  yz, 

1344.  The  tweuty-seventh  section  (S.  91-4)  continues  the  discus- 
sion commenced  in  the  twenty-fifth. 

Suppose  that  all  the  constants  in  equations  (16)  of  our  Art.  1339 
vanish  except  ^q.     Then 

Further  from  (11)  of  our  Ait.  1336  : 

"A(y+f).    r.  =  -A(-^).    «  =  o (7). 

—j-)  y  and 
Xi  for  X  -  [-r)  )  the  values  of  u  and  v  become 

and  then  we  see  that  they  correspond  to  a  torsion.  The  angle  which 
expresses  the  amount  of  twisting  is  denoted  by  b^  and  so  it  varie^s 
as  z. 

Clebsch  shows  that  the  'fibres'  which  originally  were  on  the 
curved  surface  of  any  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r 

(a;-a)«  +  (y-/3)»  =  r«, 

will  after  strain  lie  on  a  hyperbole  id  of  one  sheet. 

He  says  with  respect  to  this  section  and  the  two  which  precede  it : 

So  sind  denn  bei  der  Discussion  dieser  Rosultato  die  drei  Hauptformen, 
unter  welchen  ein  elastischer  Stab  sich  darsteUt,  sofort  zu  Anischauung 

1  Glebaoh  uses  I  without  stating  what  it  means ;  and  he  seems  to  say  on  his  S. 
88  that  the  bending  takes  plaoe  in  the  plane  of  oce :  that  is  he  treats  V{  as  if  it  were 
zero. 


ZJC 
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gekomtueii  :  AtLadehiiuiia^  BieguM  uiid  Torsion,  Zugleich  i»t  fiir  die  aunah- 
emde  Behaiidlutiff  wirklichor  rrobleme  eiu  Hichercr  Ausgaugspiinkt  gc- 
woniicu,  und  damit  die  Basis  gegcben,  auf  welche  eiiie  minder  strenge  Fort- 
eiitwicklung  sioh  stUtzen  kanu  (S.  94). 

[1345.]  The  whole  of  the  above  investigation  is  concise,  clear, 
and  instructive,  especially  from  the  mathematical  standpoint.  It 
gives  us  the  most  general  solution  of  the  differential  equations  of 
elasticity  subject  to  certain  conditions,  in  particular  the  vanishing 
of  the  stresses  *x^  pi  and  xi.  It  thus  embraces  Saint-Venant's 
results  both  for  flexure  and  torsion  and  throws  light  on  their 
mutual  relationship :  see  our  Arts.  17  and  82.  It  does  not  bring 
out  to  the  student,  however,  quite  so  clearly  as  Saint-Venant's 
treatment  the  reason  for  these  assumptions  as  to  the  stresses,  and 
requires  therefore  to  be  supplemented  by  such  considerations  as 
we  have  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  77,  80  and  316-8.  See  also 
Saint-Venant's  CUbsck,  pp.  174-190.  Certain  misprints  of  Clebsch's 
have  been  tacitly  corrected  in  our  reproduction. 

[1346.]  Clebsch's  twenty-eighth  section  is  entitled  :  AngeivSJir 
erte  Anwendung  auf  wirkUcke  Probleme  (S.  94-8,  F.  E,  pp.  169- 
174).  The  discussion  in  this  section  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bring 
out  fully  the  relationship  between  the  theoretical  surface  stresses 
and  such  loads  as  can  be  applied  in  practice.  Namely  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  apply  in  practice  any  distribution  of  force  which  can 
be  exactly  represented  by  theory,  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain 
statically  equivalent  systems  of  loading :  see  our  Arts.  8,  9,  21  and 
100. 

Clebsch  supposes  a  statical  system  given  by  the  force-components 
Ay  By  C  parallel  to  the  axes  oi  x^  y^  z  (origin  the  terminal,  «  =  0)  and 
a  couple  system  A\  ff^  C  about  those  axes,  applied  to  the  terminal 
cross-section  z  —  L  He  takes  the  axes  of  x  and  y  to  coincide  with  the 
principal  axes  of  inertia  of  a  cross-section,  and  we  may  write : 

jjdxdy^ta^  f  fa^dxdy  =:  K^ia,  j  jt^dxdy  —  K^m. 

By  the  aid  of  these  we  can  express  the  undetermined  constauts  a,  6i, 
6„  Oi,  Ot,  6o  in  terms  of  il,  B^  (7,  A\  B^  C  as  is  done  by  Clebsch  on 
S.  98.  The  equations  he  gives  contain  integrals  involving  differentials 
of  O.  But  it  is  shown  in  the  following  or  twenty-ninth  section  (S.  99- 
102,  F,  E.  pp.  191-5)  that  although  O  may  not  have  been  determined 
these  integrals  can  be  determined  with  one  exception  in  terms  of  the 
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cixMS-section  and  independently  of  O.    Thus  Clebsch  deduces  the  follow- 
ing valttes  for  his  constants  (S.  102,  F.  E.  p.  194) : 


4J/{(f-»')»"-('f-'')"*}'' 


y 


(8). 


Thus  dy  hiy  {$iy  bit  (h  ^^^  glveii  each  in  terms  of  a  single  element  of 
the  load  system,  but  b^  is  given  in  terms  of  three,  namely  C,  A  and  £, 
Clebsch  says :  **  nnr  die  letzte  Gleichnng  enthalt  dann  noch  sammtliche 
Grossen,  so  dass  b^  sich  durch  alle  mit  Ausnahme  von  C  ausdrUckt." 
This  seems  to  me  incorrect,  as  bo  does  not  involve  il'  or  ^. 

[1347.]  The  thirtieth  section  is  entitled :  Symmetrische  QuenchniUey 
and  occupies  S.  102-6  {F.  E.  pp.  198-202).  Here  Clebsch  investi- 
gates how  the  equations  of  our  previous  article  may  be  simplified  if  the 
cross-section  be  symmetrical  about  two  rectangular  axes.  Here  after 
some  reductions  and  for  the  case  of  a  single  force  P  acting  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  x  at  the  centroid  of  the  terminal  cross-section,  z^l,we  have : 


«= 


EiOKi 


w  = 


E<MU 


_      /*P    (dB^     (E       \     \ 
^        Px(l-z) 

••    ^  —  ■ 


jM   = 


<DIC2 


...(9). 


These  values  should  be  compared  with  those  given  in  our  Arts.  17, 
83  and  84.  Clebsch  has  an  erroneous  value  of  w  in  his  equations  (88) 
and  (89)  on  S.  105.  The  error  arises  from  the  wrong  value  of  to,  alreieuly 
referred  to  (Art.  1342,  ftn.)^  given  on  S.  87  in  equation  (75  a),  and 
its  influence  extends  to  S.  110  of  the  Treatise, 


[1348.1     The  following  seven   sections  may   be  dealt    with   more 
briefly.     They  occupy  S.  107-138 ;  F.  E.  pp.  202-252. 
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(a)  §  31  treats  the  case  of  the  prism  of  elliptic  cross-section :  see 
Saint-Yenant's  results  in  our  Arts.  18  and  90.  There  are  errors  on 
S.  110. 

(b)  §  32.  Cleneral  remarks  on  case  of  a  hollow  prism  with,  I 
think,  wrong  equations  for  c,  b\  and  b" :  see  our  Art  49. 

(c)  §  33.  This  contains  I  believe  the  first  introduction  of  what  are 
really  conjugate  functions  into  Saint- Tenant's  problem.  Clebsch  trans- 
forms the  equations  for  O,  Le.  for  the  ^s  (see  our  Arts.  1336  and  1338), 
into  curvilinear  coordinates  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section. 

The  investigation  has  since  been  more  elegantly  carried  out  by 
Thomson  and  Tait :  see  their  Treatise  on  NoJIfwral  PhUoaophy  2nd  Edn., 
Part  II.  pp.  250-3,  but  the  idea  is  due  to  Olebsch :  see  our  Art  285. 

{d)  §  34.  This  develops  the  transformation  of  the  pi-eceding  section 
for  the  case  of  elliptic  coordinates. 

(e)  §  35  applies  the  whole  investigation  to  the  case  of  the  pure 
torsion  of  a  hollow  cylinder  the  section  of  which  is  bounded  by  two 
confocal  ellipses. 

If  the  confocal  ellipses  be  given  by 


rr^  +  oi     w'  +  Oi 


=1, 


Olebsch^  finds  for  the  value  of 

dBti       dB. 


^--m-^^y- 


Thus  all  the  constants  of  the  problem  (see  our  Art.  1344)  are  determined, 
and  bo  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unit  length  of  cylinder  is  given  by  : 

'        At{(K,«  +  ic,«)«,-y}- 

The  values  of  K|'  and  k,"  are  easily  expressible  in  terms  of  the  axes  of 
the  two  ellipses. 

This  result  may  be  compared  with  Saint-Venant's  for  a  hollow 
prism  bounded  by  similar  and  similarly  situated  elliptic  cylinders. 
Clebsch's  analysis  is  interesting,  but  to  make  the  cross-section  with 
confocal  instead  of  similar  elliptic  boundaries  possesses  no  particular 

>  Olebeoh  (and  Saint- Venant  editing  him,  p.  239)  have  8  instead  of  4  in  the 
denominator  of  J,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Olebsch  farther  drops  the  w  n 
the  numerator. 
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pmctical  advantages,  and  the  theoretical  results  are  far  more  com- 
plicated. See  also  Saint-Venant's  note  on  the  subject  pp.  240-2  of 
his  edition  of  Clebsch. 

(/)  An  instructive  conclusion  can,  however,  be  drawn  from  Glebsch's 
I'esult  as  to  the  possibly  delusive  character  of  torsional  experiments  upon 
bars  which  are  not  absolutely  free  from  flaws.  Suppose  the  inner  elliptic 
surface  to  reduce  to  a  thin  cavity  almost  coinciding  with  the  plane  area 
between  the  focal  lines  of  the  outer  elliptic  surface.  We  thus  have  theo- 
retically a  fair  approximation  to  the  case  of  the  torsion  of  an  elliptic  bar 
with  a  flaw  along  its  axis,  or  with  a  rotten  core,  a  not  infrequent  case  in 
castings.  If  M'  (=  C)  be  the  couple  required  to  produce  an  angle  of 
torsion  r  (=  h^  per  unit  length  of  a  bar  with  cross-section  and  semi-axes 

h  and  c  {=  Jw?  +  04  and  Jv?  +  ai),  we  easily  find  from  the  above  results 

by  putting  V»'  +  a^  =  0  and  Jm*  +  0©=  Jb^  -  c\  that : 

If  if  be  the  couple  pixnlucing  the  same  torsional  angle  in  a  sound 
bar  of  the  same  dimensions  and  material  we  have  by  Art  18  : 

Thus:  M^ImJ^^^'^^-I^I 

We  tiud  that  this  ratio  varies  from  1  to  *75,  i.e.  : 

6/c  =  l,  M=M\ 

6/c=2,  if=-86i/', 

6/c  =  3,  M='SOM\ 

b/c  =  oc,  if  =  '75M\ 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  determination  of  the  slide-modulus 
from  torsional  experiments  on  cast  bars  may  be  liable  to  oonsideiuble 
error,  if  there  be  flaws,  as  so  fr^uently  happens,  in  the  core  of  the  bar. 

The  maximum  slide  o-  might  be  calculated  for  this  case  from  the 
formula : 


b 


and  it8  value  compared  with  that  given  for  the  case  of  a  sound  bar  in 
Art.  18.  The  analysis  would  be  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  result  with  Mr  Larmor's  conclusions: 
Philosophical  McbgazvMy  Vol.  33,  p.  70,  1892. 

{g)    In  §  36  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  ElasticiUUseUipsoid  for  a 
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case  like  the  present  when  the  three  stresses  xx,  pS  and  Ti  are  zero. 
The  piincipal  tractions  ai*e  now 


Obviously  T'  and  T"  are  always   of  opposite  sign,  or  one  principal 
traction  is  negative  and  the  other  positive. 

Clebsch  gives  an  elegant  geometrical  construction  for  determining 
the  position  of  the  ellipse  to  which  the  ellipsoid  reduces  and  so  the 
directions  of  the  principal  tractions.  His  consideration,  however,  of 
the  spot  at  which  the  danger  of  rupture  is  greatest  (S.  132)  seems  to 
me  invalid  as  it  is  based  on  a  maximum  stress  limit. 

(h)  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  §  37  entitled :  Grenzen  /ilr 
die  Grosife  der  dussern  Krqfte,  The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  section 
(S.  138,  F.  E.  p.  252)  contains  several  statements  which  do  not  seem  in 
accord  with  experience,  and  a  very  loose  conception  of  the  limit  of 
elasticity  as  well  as  of  the  different  practical  effects  of  pressure  and 
traction  is  exhibited:   see  our  Arts.  164,  321  and  709-10. 

[1349.]  The  next  or  thirty-eighth  section  of  Clebech's  TreoMse 
is  entitled:  Vet*gleichu,ng  rnit  der  gewohnlichen  Theorie.  Orundlageti 
far  weitere  Anwendungeti  (S.  139-48 ;  F,  E.  pp.  283-94).  This 
compares  the  theory  just  developed  for  flexure  with  the  Bernoulli- 
Euleriao,  and  for  torsion  with  the  extension  of  Coulomb's  theory 
to  prisms  of  other  than  circular  cross-section.  Clebsch  criticises 
with  considerable  severity  the  earlier  theories.  He  remarks  that 
even  Saint- Venant's  theory  only  covers  the  special  case  of  flexure 
in  which  constant  forces  act  upon  a  free  end  and  continues  : 

Es  wird  eine  weitere  Au^be  der  strengen  Theorie  sein,  ahnliche 
Gl^cbtingen  fur  all^meinere  Falle  au&ustellen.  Da  dies  inzwischen 
biflher  nicht  gelungen  ist^  so  wird  man  einstweilen  jener  Gleichungen 
sich  auch  fortfahren  zu  bedienen,  wenn  das  Innere  des.  Korpers  durch 
Krafte  ergriffen  wird,  oder  wenn  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  des  Korpers 
Einzelkrafte  angreifen.  Man  wird  sich  aber  dabei  den  Mangel  an 
Strenge  nicht  verhehlen  diirfen.  In  einem  spatem  Abschnitt  wird  sich 
zeigen,  dass  fiir  se^tr  kleme  Querschnitte  dies  Verfahren  allerdings 
zulassig  ist  (S.  U2,  F,  E.  p.  287). 

'  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  in  a  memoir,  the  first  part  of  which  is  pubUshed 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  MatJiematics,  June,  1889,  has  dealt  with  tiie  case  of  a 
mdform  body-foroe  and  continuous  surfiioe-load. 
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Clebsch's  remark  on  S.  142  as  to  a  failure  of  the  ordinary 
theory  does  not  seem  fully  justified.  The  theory  had  in  respect 
to  the  non-coincidence  of  loading  and  bending  planes  been  cor- 
rected by  Persy  in  1834  (Art  811*),  and  he  had  been  followed  by 
both  Saint-Venant  and  Bresse  with  full  consideration  of  this  very 
point  Clebsch  while  reproducing  results  exactly  equivalent  to 
theirs  makes  no  reference  to  their  writings :  see  our  Arts.  1681*, 
14, 171, 177,  and  515. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  very  severe  criticism  of  that 
modification  of  the  torsion  theory  of  Coulomb,  which  supposes 
the  stretch  in  the  longitudinal  '  fibres '  of  a  prism  under  torsion 
can  affect  sensibly  its  torsional  moment.  I  can  only  suppose  the 
gewisse  Kreise  Clebsch  spends  his  satire  on  are  composed  of  the 
authors,  whose  papers  on  torsion  are  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  481, 
581  and  803.    The  criticism  is  severe,  but  perhaps  not  unjustified. 

[1350.]  S.  148-99  (F.  E.  pp.  295-374)  of  Clebsch's  work 
deal  with  the  subject  of  thick  plates,  the  edges  (not  the  faces) 
of  which  are  subjected  to  load.  I  believe  the  method  here, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  results,  are  original.  In  the  French 
edition  these  pages  appear  as  a  separate  chapter  entitled :  Plaquea 
d'ipaisseur  quelcoiique.  Clebsch  in  this  portion  of  his  work  applies 
the  semi-mverse  method  of  Saint-Venant  (Arts.  3,  6,  9,  71,  eta)  to 
the  problem  of  thick  plates.  Suppose  the  normal  to  the  plane 
faces  of  the  plate  to  be  taken  as  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z, 
and  the  plane  of  a;,  y  to  be  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate.  Then 
Clebsch  assumes: 

AT  =  y^  3=  M  =  0 (1), 

i.e.  he  causes  the  other  three  stresses  to  vanish,  not  those  assumed 
by  Saint-Venant  for  his  rod  problem :  see  our  Art.  1334.     Besides 
no  load  on  the  faces  of  the  plate  Clebsch  supposes  no  body -forces, 
and  he  then  inquires  what  solutions  of  the  equations  of  elasticity 
are  possible  under  these  conditions  aud  what  system  of  load  they 
connote  on  the  cylindrical  boundary  of  the  plate. 
With  regard  to  (1)  Clebsch  merely  writes  : 

Diese  Gleichuagen  gelten  zunachst  nur  fur  die  Werthe  von  z,  welche 
den  Grenzflachen  der  Platte  entsprechen.  Ich  werde  aber  nur  diejeni- 
gen  Zustande  untersuchen,  fiir  welche  diese  Gleichungen  fiir  jeden 
Punkt   der   Platte  erfullt  sincL     Man  sieht,  dass  dann  jedenfalls  die 
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auf  die  cylindriflchen  Seitenfl&chen  wirkenden  Krftfte  keine  der  z-Axe 
parallele,  also  z\\  der  Platte  normale  Ck)inponente  lietem  diirfen,  well 
snnst  wenigstens  am  Rande  jene  Spanmingen  nicht  verschwinden 
warden  (S.  149,  F.  E.  p.  296). 

[1351.]     The  body  stress-equations  are  now  obviously  : 

^+f^=0         ?f5+^  =  0  (2). 

dx       dy        ^         dx      dy  

Following  Saint- Venanfs  modification  of  Clebsch  and  supposing  the 
plate  to  possess  a  planar  distribution  of  isotropy,  we  have  to  use  the 
stress-strain  relations : 


^         du    ^,dv     j,dw    ^     J  fdv     dw\  \ 
^     j,,du        dv     jfdw    ^     jM^     du\ 

"^•f  d^*"  1^^^ ITz'  ""'^Kdi^ Tz)  ' 

^     J,  /du     dv\        dw    ^     ^  (du     dv\ 


(3), 


where  a  =  2/+/' :  see  our  Art.  114  and  117,  (6). 
Hence  we  have  by  (1) : 


dv     dfo __^   dw     ^'•* _ A   ^     cfo  _     c  dw  ... 

dz      dy^    '  dx      dz'~    *  dx      dy"     d  dz    ^  '^ 


and  by  (2) : 


^/dSi     dhA\      .  .     ^,.   d  {du     dv\       „  dhjo     ^\ 


dxdz 


(5)- 


,  /d'v     cPi>\      ,  ,      /./v   <i    /du     dv\      -  dho     .  f 
From  (4)  and  (5)  by  eliminating  u^  v  we  find  : 

^©=0.  ii^yo'  i(i")-» <«)• 

Thus  w  must  be  of  the  form  : 

v>  =  -^-zF^f-G^-^   (7), 

where  F  and  f  are  arbitrary  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  the  last  term  is 
taken  out  of  f  for  the  convenience  of  analysis. 

Differentiating  equations  (5)  with  regard  to  x  and  y  respectively, 
adding,  and  replacing  du/dx  +  dv/dy  in  it  by  its  value  from  the  third 
equation  of  (4),  we  find  by  aid  of  the  first  two  of  (6)  : 


d^  /dhv\      d^  /dw\ 
ila*\dz)'^  dy^Kdz)'   ' 
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or  from  (7) : 


(8). 


But  differentiating  the  third  of  (4)  with  regard  to  s,  and  using  the  first 
two  of  (4),  we  have : 


whence  from  (7) 


d^w     d^w  _  c  dho 
d^'^di^~dtd^' 


— +  — =  0 
doi^     d'k^ 


(9). 


Now  determine  n  and  t;  from  the  first  two  of  (4)  and  we  have : 


n  —  - 


2  dx        \dx 


V 


2  dy     *Uy        d'i)^'^  } 


(10), 


where  tft  and  ^  are  arbitrary  functions  of  x,  y. 

Equations  (7)  and  (10)  satisfy  identically  the  first  two  equations  of 
(4) ;  the  third  equation  of  (4),  however,  introduces  a  relation  between 
^  and  ^.  Substitute  (10)  in  that  equation,  and  substitute  u^  v  and 
w  in  (5)  after  using  the  third  of  (4),  then  remembering  (8)  and  (9)  we 
find  : 


dx     dy      <U    * 

d7^^  dy''^  ft\f 
dhjf     rfV 


\ 


(11). 


where  H  is  the  plate-modulus  =  2/*  +  /'  -  d'^/c :  see  our  Art  323. 

The  last  two  of  these  equations  evidently  contain  (8). 

Eliminating  F  by  the  first  of  (11)  we   find   from   the  last   two 
equations  : 


H  d*6     d^ih     (H 


da?  ' 


(12). 


^  f  d^^Kj  '^^Jdxdy-^ 


Equations  (12)  and  (9)  suffice  to  determine  <^,  iff  and  f  and  so  solve  the 
body-shift  equations. 
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Any  values  therefore  of  ^  ^  and  ^  satisfying  (9)  and  (12)  give  the 
following  expressions  for  the  shifts : 


rfV  /dV  .    ^V  \  .  ^       (^  ^^  ^^\  ^ 


c2\dxdy'^  du")^"^    ^\dy     d'  2  )  ' 


c  2  \doi?     dxdy 


w 


a^  +  y* 


(13), 


provided  the  stresses  on  the  cylindrical  &ce  of  the  plate  be  given  by  : 
c        \dv?dy     dxdy^J        \dy     dx/      ''   dxdy\ 


where 


^'=i<^--^)^ 


Saint-Venant  (p.  302)  pots  i;'7(l  -17')  for  d!/e,  and  0/V  he  replaces  by 
another  constant  C"  (C'  in  his  notation) ;  2/  he  puts  =  j^/(l  +  ly'), 
whence  he  finds,  since  2/+/'  -  c^Vc  =  J^/(l  - 17'*) : 


and 


//=  2/7(1 -V).  H-2/=2fy'l{l-r,'), 
C"  =  (l+V)y. 


His  results  then  agree  with  Olebsch's  if  the  accents  be  removed  from  £ 
and  17,  and  we  note  that  Clebsch's  /a  =  Saint-Yenant's  and  our  17. 
See  Clebsch,  S.  148-52  and  F.  E.  pp.  295-302. 

[1352.1  Clebsch  next  turns  to  the  boundary  conditions.  Suppose 
forces  Xy  y  to  act  at  the  point  x^  y^  z  of  the  cylindrical  boundary  and 
let  the  outwardly  measured  normal  make  an  angle  p  with  the  x  axis, 
then  we  must  have : 

JT  =  X*  cos  »  +  S  sin  »,1  .,_. 

^    ^  ^  ,       \   (15). 

F  =  a-jif  cos/?  +  yy  sin/?  J 

Now  the  streases  contain  only  powers  of  »  up  to  the  second. 
Hence  X^  Y  must  be  of  the  form  : 


jr=  Zo + X{z + x^\\ 


(16). 
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y...(i7). 


Whence  we  obtain  as   the    bonndarv-oonditioiiB    by  subBtitnting 
(14)  in  (15): 

^    fd'  1/  d*^        d*^\  /  d*i,      d*f\  .      \ 

Here  are  six  equations  with  only  three  functions  4h  ^9  ^1  henoe  the  six 
quantities  Xo,  Tq^  X^,  Fi,  X^,  Y^  cannot  in  general  be  independent. 

[1353.]     Clebsch  now  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  these  separate 
resmts.     Be  considers  first  the  terms: 


/ 


X  =  Xo  +  Xj»a»,  Y=Yo-hY^ 


.(18). 


These  do  not  change  when  z  is  changed  to  —  2;,  so  that  the  boundary 
forces  are  symmetrical  about  the  mid  plane  of  the  plate.  The  condition 
of  the  plate  is  thus  stretch  without  flexure.  The  shifts  will  then  take 
the  forms : 

v^v,^v^,  I <^^>' 

Consider  first  the  terms  u^  and  %  ^^^Yy  or  let  ti^  =  t^t  =  0 ;  these  lead 
us  from  (13)  by  aid  of  (11)  almost  at  once  to : 

dx      dy      ^   dy     dx       ' 


where  k  and  k  are  constants. 
Hence 


KX+  KV         rr^ 


Vo  =  ^  = 

where  Uy  V  are  solutions  of 


tcy-  KX 


+  V 


(20), 


dx      dy       ^  Ky      dx 


(21). 
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(a)  Neglecting  U  and  V  tor  a  time  we  note  that  in  u^y  Vq,  the 
terms  in  k  correspond  only  to  a  slight  rotation^  and  those  in  k  to  a 
uniform  stretch  =  f(/2  in  all  directions  parallel  to  the  mid-plane,  and 
since  m  =  0,  to  a  uniform  squeeze  perpendicular  to  it  equal  to  kcI'/c, 
The  load  necessary  to  produce  this  is  {H  -  f)  k  along  the  normal  at 
each  point  of  the  cylindrical  boundary. 

(b)  Neglecting  this  uniform  strain  and  turning  to  that  depending 
on  U  and  V  we  find  from  (21)  that 

[7+F^/^l=X|(a;-y^/£T),1 ^22). 

Hence  xi  ^^^  Xs  ^^  ^^^  assistance  of  the  k  terms  can  be  so  deter- 
mined as  to  solve  the  following  problem  : 

A  plate  is  to  be  so  stretched  by  forces  acting  on  its  cylindrical  boundary 
that  the  squeeze  normal  to  its  flEuses  shall  be  everywhere  uniform, 

i.e.  dw/dz=  -  {d^jdx+dy^ldy)  d^jo^  -  iiccP/c, 

but  all  the  generators  of  the  cylindrical  surface  receive  arbitrary  shifts 
perpendicular  to  their  length. 

Clebsch  discusses  this  problem  on  S.  158-60,  and  investigates  the 
required  values  of  JTq,  7p  for  arbitrary  shifts  when  the  cylindrical 
boundary  is  right  circular  in  §  42,  S.  160-4  {F.  E,  pp.  312-16).  The 
problem  is  of  more  analytic  than  practical  interest,  as  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  pull  out  the  edges  of  an  actual  plate  to  any  chosen 
change  of  form. 

[1354.]  The  following  section  is  of  more  practical  value.  It  is 
entitled :  Anwendung  auf  angendherte  Losung  allgemeiner  Auf- 
gaben  (S.  164-6;  F.  E,  pp.  316-19).  Clebsch  notes  that  the 
general  problem : — Given  the  load  on  the  cylindrical  boundaiy 
to  find  the  shifts  and  stresses  in  the  plate — is  not  solvable  under 
the  conditions  (1)  of  Art.  1350,  for  the  reason  we  have  given 
immediately  after  equation  (17)  in  our  Art.  1352.  Let  us,  however, 
suppose  the  plate  to  be  of  smaU  thickness  A,  and  let  us  apply  the 
principle  of  the  dastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  loads 
(see  our  Arts.  8,  9,  21 ,  100). 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  components  of  the  load  on  a  strip  hds  of  the 
cylindrical  boundary,  where  d!«  is  an  element  of  the  contour  of  the  mid- 
plane.     Then  by  the  above  principle  we  have  from  (16) : 

A^\     xdz^xji+x,^,  B^       ra«=roA+r,^  ...(23). 

T.  E.  FT,  n.  10 
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Henoe  we  see  that  X^  and  F,  do  not  occur,  and  further  that  the  six 
equations  (17)  reduce  really  to  two,  i.e.  we  are  thrown  back  on  (15). 
We  have  indeed 


A 


y...(24). 


These  with  equation  (12)  fully  determine  ^  and  ^.  u,  v^  w  will 
then  be  found  by  retaining  only  the  terms  in  (13)  inyolving  <^ 
and  ^. 


[1355.]  In  the  following  section  (S.  167-81 ;  F.  E.  pp.  319-33) 
Clebsch  solves  the  equations  of  the  previous  article  for  the  case 
of  a  circular  plate.  That  is  to  say  he  supposes  the  circular  plate 
stretched  by  any  system  of  load  parallel  to  the  mid-plane  imposed 
on  its  cylindrical  boundary.  The  solution  is  only  approximate, 
as  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of 
statically  equipollent  load  systems,  but  it  would  be  more  and  more 
nearly  true  as  the  thickness  of  the  plate  became  small  as  com- 
pared with  its  radius.  The  investigation  is  a  very  fine  piece 
of  analysis,  but  the  complexity  of  its  results  renders  it  of  little 
physical  value,  except  perhaps  in  some  one  or  two  special  cases, 
when  the  results  might  probably  be  reached  by  other  and  simpler 
processes.     Clebsch  concludes  with  the  remark : 

Es  ist  ohne  Zweifel  moglich,  das  entsprechende  Problem  auch  fiir 
andre  Formen  der  Platte  zu  losen,  als  far  die  hier  angenommene. 
Indees  wird  es  geniigen,  in  einem  Fall  Weg  und  Auflosung  vollstandig 
dargestellt  zu  haben,  zumal  schon  dieser  einfachste  Fall  nicht  ohne 
Yerwickelung  erscheint  (S.  181). 

[1366.]  §  45  of  the  treatise  (S.  181-4 ;  i^.  E.  pp.  334-7)  is 
concerned  with  the  terms  corresponding  to  X^  and  F^  in  equa- 
tions (16). 
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We  have*,  retainmg  ooi.j  these  tenns,  for  the  shifts : 


/di      e  Cx\ 


'X\  /of      e  Cy\   \ 


where 

and  for  the  stresses 


(25), 


XX 


=  -2/.(g-C),J.  =  -2/.(g-(.), 


(26). 


Here  the  stresses  all  change  sign  with  «,  hence  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  edge  of  the  plate  are  equal  and  opposite  on  either  side  the  mid- 
plane.  I^ias  the  character  of  the  above  solution  is  one  offleapwre  by 
oottplea.     In  the  mid-plane  itself  there  are  no  stresses. 

Clebsch  treats  (S.  183)  a  special  case  of  this,  namely  when  f  =  0.  This 
corresponds  to  the  case  we  have  dealt  with  in  our  Art.  323  where  the 
plane  fwseB  become  paraboloids  of  revolution.  Saint-Yenant's  Note 
(F,  E.  pp.  337-68)  which  we  have  analysed  in  our  Arts.  323-37  treats 
the  whole  subject  much  more  fully  and  satisfactorily. 

[1357.]  The  values  of  X^  and  Yi  given  by  the  second  pair  of 
equations  (17)  are  not  perfectly  arbitrary,  as  there  is  only  one  function 
f  at  our  choice.  Hence  it  follows  that  Clebsch's  investigation  leads  to 
no  solution  of  the  problem  of  flexure  for  an  arbitrary  system  of  load 
couples  round  the  boundary.  Clebsch  in  §  46  (S.  184-9;  F,  E,  pp. 
368-74)  menti<His  the  following  however  as  one  of  the  problems  which 
can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  (25)  and  (26) : 

Durch  passende,  in  der  angegebenen  Weise  wirkende  Ejaftepaare  soil  die 
Platte  BO  gebogen  werden,  dass  die  Peripherie  der  Mittelflliche  nach  der 
Biegung  ai^  eiuer  bdiebig  vorgesohriebenen,  der  ursprlinglichen  Peripherie 
8^  n^e  kommenden  Oberflache  liegt  (S.  185). 

Let  X  (^  y>  ^)  ~  ^  ^  ^^®  given  surface,  then  we  must  have  in  the 
mid.  plane  at  the  contour  w  x  d')Jdz  <=  -  x*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  constant  C  ia 
ehoeenj  the  value  of  t  becomes  determinate.  Clebsch  works  out  the 
particular  case  of  a  circular  plate  (S.  186*8,  F.  E.  pp.  371-3). 


1  These  xesnlts  differ  from  Clebsch's.    The  errors  of  the  latter  are  correoted 
by  Sahrt-Yenant  {F,  E.  p.  884,  footnoU). 
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He  notes  in  conclusion  that  the  value  of  the  dilatation  deduced  from 
(25)  for  any  form  of  plate  is 

and  thus  is  independent  of  f.  Thus  there  is  onJ/y  one  wblj  of  solving 
the  above  problem,  when  we  attach  to  it  the  condition  that  there  shall 
be  no  dilatation  (i.e.  C  =  0). 

The  problem  suggested  hj  Clebsch  does  not  seem  one  capable  of 
practical  realisation  in  any  but  a  few  special  cases,  which  are  more 
easily  dealt  with  by  other  processes. 

With  this  section  Clebsch's  treatment  of  thick  plates  doses. 

[1358.]  S.  190-355  of  the  Treatise  are  entitled  :  Theorie  elm- 
tischer  Korper,  deren  Dimensionen  zum  Theil  sehr  klein  {uT^end- 
lich  klein)  sind  (F.  E,  pp.  407-806).  The  first  separate  portion 
of  this  deals  with  thin  rods,  and  occupies  S.  192-268  (F,  E. 
pp.  409-631).  Of  this  S.  242-261  deal  with  the  vibrations  of 
such  rods.  The  second  separate  portion,  S.  264-355,  deals  with 
the  theory  of  thin  plates^  S.  331-55  being  especially  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  their  vibrations. 

Clebsch  attributes  the  first  exact  theory  of  bodies  having  one 
or  two  dimensions  very  small  to  KirchhoflF  (see  our  Art.  1253),  and 
proposes  to  follow  his  methods  with  certain  modifications.  In 
particular  he  deals  only  with  homogeneous  isotropic  material 
This  restriction  is  removed  in  the  Anriotoded  Clebsch  of  Saint- 
Venant,  where  isotropy  is  assumed  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section 
only.  Clebsch  begins  his  general  investigations  with  the  statement 
of  Kirchhofif's  principle  which  we  have  cited  in  our  Art  1253, 
and  which  does  not  seem  to  me  so  obvious  as  both  Clebsch  and 
Eirchhoff  appear  to  consider  it 

[1359.]  §48  (S.  192-7)  of  the  Treatise  commences  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  thin  rod  of  uniform  cross-section, 
initially  straight  and  acted  upon  solely  by  terminal  loads.  Clebsch 
supposes  such  a  rod  built  up  of  small  elementary  cylinders  placed 
end  to  end,  and  only  acted  upon  at  their  terminals  by  the  elastic 
stresses  of  the  adjacent  elements.  To  each  such  cylinder  he  applies 
the  formulae  obtained  in  his  solution  of  Saint-Venant's  problem 
and  in  justification  of  this  he  remarks : 

Zwar  waren  jene  Formeln  nur  bei  einer  gewissen  Vertheilung  der 
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Kr&fte  sti-eng  richtig,  aus  welchen  jene  Componenten  und  Dreh- 
ungsmomente  sich  zusammensetzen.  Aber  die  dabei  eintretende  CJn- 
genauigkeit  wird  offenbar  um  so  grosser,  je  grosser  der  Querschnitt 
ist,  und  wird  verschwindend  klein,  wenn  der  Querschnitt  selbst 
verschwindend  klein  ist,  wie  in  dem  vorliegenden  Fall.  Wie  also 
anch  dann  in  Wirklichkeit  die  eintretenden  Spanuungen  iiber  den 
Quersclinitt  vertheilt  seien,  imnier  wird  man  sie  sich  bis  auf  Grossen 
h5herer  Ordnung  so  vertheilt  denken  konnen,  wie  die  oben  in  dem  de 
Saint-Yenant'schen  Problem  erhaltenen  Formeln  sei  ergeben.  Man 
kann  also  jene  Formeln  sofort  auf  die  kleinen  Yerschiebungen  anwen- 
den,  welche  im  Innem  eines  der  gedachten  Elemente  auftreten  (S. 
193). 

Now  the  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equi- 
pollent load  systems  here  appealed  to  depends  for  its  accuracy  on 
the  smallness  of  the  loaded  surface  as  compared  with  the  other 
dimensions  of  the  body;  i.e.,  if  Z  be  the  length  and  e  a  linear 
dimension  of  the  cross-section  of  a  cylinder,  e/l  must  be  small  in 
all  practical  applications  of  Saint- Yenant's  results.  Hence  when 
Clebsch  applies  these  results  to  an  elementary  cylinder  of  length 
Ssy  we  must  have  e/Bs  small  in  order  that  the  application  may  be 
legitimate.  Now  Clebsch  takes  x,  y,  z  to  represent  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  in  an  elementary  cylinder  referred  to  axes  attached 
to  this  element,  thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  x  and  y  can  be  of  the 
order  e,  and  z^  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  can  be  of  the  order  hs.  Thus  z  must  be  capable  of 
taking  values  which  are  great  as  compared  with  e,  but  on  S.  195 
Clebsch  writes: 

Es  ist  vor  aUem  wichtig,  sich  dber  die  Ordnung  der  in  diesen 
Formeln  auftretenden  Grossen  zu  orientii*en.  Bezeichnen  wir  durch 
c  eine  Zahl,  welche  von  der  Ordnung  der  Querdimensionen  des  Stabes 
ist^  so  sind  »,  y,  %  von  der  Ordnung  c. 

This  seems  to  me  a  grave  fault  in  Clebsch's  method  of 
approaching  K%rchhoff*8  Problem,  He  assumes  x,  y,  z  all  of 
the  same  order  and  this  order  to  be  that  of  6,  but  if  he  is  to 
apply  the  results  of  Saint- Yenant's  problem,  £^,  yz  and  xz  can  be 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  of,  xy  and  y".  The  terms  retained  on 
Clebsch's  S.  197  do  not  thus  seem  necessarily  of  the  same  order. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  KirchhoiF  himself  adopts  a  different 
mode  of  procedure.     He  obtains  equations  (see  our  Art.  1257)  for 
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the  internal  shifts  of  an  element  u,  v,  w,  which  are  true  indepen- 
dently of  the  hypothesis 

«!ir  =  "^  ss  j^  =s  0 

(such  equations  are  in  part  given  by  Clebech  on  S.  202).  He 
then  states  that  his  equations  agree  with  Saint-Yenant's  if  this 
hypothesis  holds,  and  in  his  special  examples  assumes  it  to  hold:  see 
his  Qeaammdte  Abhandhmgen,  S.  301  and  311,  and  the  Varte- 
aungen,  S.  415,  416  and  423.  Thus  in  Kirchhoff's  investigations 
we  come  at  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  last,  and  on  a  clearly  stated 
hypothesis,  but  in  Clebsch's  we  have  apparently  perfectly  general 
values  given  for  u,  v,  w,  deduced  by  making  a  cylinder  of  finite 
cross-section  dwindle  to  one  of  infinitely  small  cross-section ;  these 
values,  however,  are  in  reality  only  partmUar  cases  of  the  equations 
afterwards  given  on  S.  202,  and  they  are  obtained  by  diminishing 
indefinitely  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  their  application 
without  further  investigation  seems  to  me  illegitimate. 

In  order  the  better  to  exhibit  Clebsch's  procedure  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  deduces  and  expands  Elirchhoff's  results,  I 
cite  in  the  following  article  Clebsch's  expressions  for  the  shifts 
in  an  element  deduced  from  the  values  he  has  obtained  in  his 
treatment  of  Saint-Venant's  Problem.  I  give  them,  however,  in 
my  own  notation  and  with  the  modifications  introduced  in  the 
French  Edition  for  a  planar  distribution  of  isotropy. 


[1360.]  Let  axes  x,y,z  he  chosen  in  an  element^  so  that  if  the 
rod  returns  to  its  unstrained  condition  the  z  axis  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  the  rod,  and  those  of  x  and  y  with  the  principal  axes  of  the  cross- 
section.  Suppose  for  simplicity  that  the  cross-section  is  symmetrical 
about  these  axes.  Then  let  u,  v^  w  he  the  shifts  referred  to  these 
axes  of  coordinates  of  a  |)oint  x,  y,  z,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  origin.  Let  P,  Q,  Ey  he  the  components  of  the  total 
statical  load  applied  parallel  to  these  axes  on  a  terminal  cross-section, 
and  F',  Q\  B!  the  moments  of  this  load  about  the  same  axes ;  let  <d  be 
the  cross-section  and  k^,  #c,  its  swing-radii  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
respectively  ;  let  i^  be  the  lomgitnidvnal  stretch-modulus  of  the  rod,  t\  the 
stretch-squeeze  ratio  for  a  longitudinal  stretch,  and  /a  the  slide-modulus 
parallel  to  the  cross-section,  then  Clebsch  finds  (S.  197) : 


^  X  and  %  in  our  notation  are  interchanged  in  that  of  Kirchhoff's  AhhandL- 
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^-{-'^?*«''-^i?^-^?) 


'•«'-(-«-S*-^?-*'x-) 


'-i*K(0^^)^f^f"-¥-«ffl. 


where 


(i). 


^=Sf'-'^-i//( 


»-?-  -y 


^0 


•jrfwj, 


and  ^o>  A  c^cl  ^^  are  to  be  determined  by  the  equations  of 
our  Art.  1338. 


Now  Olebsch  notes  that  k^,  k^  and  x  ctre  all  of  the  order  c,  and  he 
says  that  Xy  y,  z  are  of  the  same  order,  hence  in  the  first  place  he 
neglects  in  u,  v^  w  the  expressions  in  the  carled  and  in  the  square 
brackets,  i.e.  he  retains  only  the  first  line  of  each.  He  remarks  that  if 
B  is  much  greater  in  magnitude  than  the  other  forces,  then  the  terms 
in  curled  brackets  must  be  retained ;  if  F  and  Q  on  the  other  hand 
are  extremely  great  then  the  terms  in  square  brackets  must  be  retained 
(S.  197;  F,  F,  p.  415).  It  seems  to  me  that  equations  like  (i)  are 
better  deduced  as  special  solutions  of  the  equations  for  tt^VyW  obtained 
in  the  following  section  on  the  express  assumption  that 

[1361.]  In  the  following  section  Clebsch  deduces  Kirchhoff's 
equations  (ix)  of  our  Art.  1258.  Changing  the  x  on  the  left-hand 
of  these  equations  to  z,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  the  c  to  o-,  after 
transporting  it  to  the  third  equation ;  further  changing  ^  to  r,  and  p 
to  Vi,  we  have  Clebsch's  equations  of  S.  202  {F.  ^.  p.  421)  in  his 
own  notation: 


du 

dw 

—  =  r^-  r,y  +  a- 


dv 
dz 


=  ri«— raj, 


(ii). 
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Now  substitute  tho  values  of  u,  v,  w  from  (i)  in  (ii),  we  find : 
Ry        Q'z       r    /     g'-y'       Qxy\        Ps?  -|  ' 

Fz    ^    Rx  _  r    (Pxy      Q{^-f)\        Q^  l 


ri^f  —  rsc  =  — 


E*aKi      £ia\ 
rs*  -  rjy  +  o-  =  - 


...(iii). 


g^g;        P^y       /^^     F  fJPx         Qy  \-\ 


If  we  neglect  the  terms  in  square  brackets,  we  have  with  Clebsch  : 
r,  =  ^FI{E<oK,%    r,  =  ^Q'l{E^K,\    t=^RI(E^^)A 

a  =  EI{Eio)  J ^*^^- 

Here  o-  is  by  previous  assumptions  small  as  compared  with  r^-r^y. 
Further  we  suppose  P  and  Q  not  to  be  so  great  that  the  terms  in  the 
square  brackets  need  be  retained. 

But  suppose  P,  Q  are  so  great  that  these  terms  must  be  retained ; 
then  since  r,  r, ,  r,  are  not  functions  of  x  and  y,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
equations  (ii)  can  no  longer  hold.  But  to  obtain  (ii),  Kirchhoff  (see 
our  Art.  1258)  and  Glebsch  (S.  202)  not  only  neglect  u,  v,  u)  on  the 
right  as  compared  with  x,  y,  z  but  also  dujds^  dv/ds,  dw/ds.  The  reason 
given  for  this  neglect  is  not  very  clearly  stated.  Saint-Yenant  however, 
in  a  footnote  {F,  E.  pp.  420-2),  endeavours  to  put  the  reason  for  the 
neglect  of  the  8  fluxions  of  the  shifts  in  a  clearer  light.  He  says  that 
since  the  changes  in  u  are  continuous  and  never  very  rapid,  the  order  of 
du/ds  for  example  is  (U|  - 1^)//  where  I  is  the  length  of  the  rod  and  v^,  u^ 
the  terminal  shifts  measured  from  axes  near  these  terminals ;  similarly 
du/dz  is  of  the  order  (u'l  -  u'q)/1\  where  T  is  the  length  of  the  little 
elementary  cylinder  (Le.  da),  aud  t^V,  u'q  the  terminal  shifts.  Now  the 
numerators,  he  says,  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  but  H  is 
infinitely  small  as  compared  with  I,  whence  we  may  neglect  the  s  fluxions 
as  compared  with  the  z  fluxions  of  the  shifts.  But  neither  Olebsch 
nor  Saint-Yenant  fully  explains  why,  when  the  terms  in  P  and  Q  are 
great,  the  above  reasoning  no  longer  holds  and  why  we  must  then 
retain  du/ds,  dv/ds,  dwjds  in  the  equations  (ii).  Clebsch  merely  says 
that  they  must  be  retained  if  P  and  Q  are  great,  and  that  then  the  terms 
drjds,  drjds  in  them  will  be  very  great  as  compared  with  r,,  r^, 
whence  he  says  it  follows  that: 

da      Ei^K^'      da        Eh^k^ ^  ^* 

I  imagine  that  these  equations  are  supposed  to  be  deduced  in  somewhat 
the  following  fashion  :  Substitute  the  values  of  F,  Q\  R  bs  &  first 
approximation  from  (iv)  in  the  last  equation  but  one  of  (i)  and  we  have : 

tv  =  (rgflB  -  Tjy)  z  +  vBq  +  <rz 
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Subtttitute  this,  remembering  that  r^,  Ti  and  r  are  functions  of  s,  iu 

cko     dw 

and  we  have : 

'Px     Qy\      (dr^        dr^   \        dr 


and  therefore : 


dr,        P  dr,^       Q  ^^^ ^^y 


d8      EunK^^        da        EtoKi^        ds 

These  equations  do  not  seem  to  me  based  on  very  satisfigtctory 
reasoning,  supposing  the  above  to  be  really  the  method  o/ finding  them 
which  Glebech  had  in  view.  We  have  not  yet  shown  them  to  be 
consistent  with  the  first  two  equations  of  (iii)  when  we  introduce  the 
terms  dujde  and  dolda  into  those  equations,  but  on  substitution  they 
will  be  found  to  be  so.  Kirchhoff  in  his  investigations  does  not  appear 
to  touch  upon  this  point,  although  the  equations  (v)  are  of  real 
importance  ^ 

[1362.]  Clebsch  gives  the  following  interpretation  of  the  first  two 
results  in  (v)'  (he  does  not  refer  to  the  third  one,  which  obviously 
denotes  the  constancy  of  the  torsion  along  the  length  of  the  rod) : 

Diese  Erscheinung  hat  eine  einfache  Bedeutung.  Man  sieht  daraus,  dass 
der  Stab  im  Allgemeinen  bestrebt  sein  wird,  eine  Qestalt  anzunehmen,  in 
welcher  fur  keinen  seiner  Querschnitte  die  seitliohen  Qesammtcomponenten 
unverhaltnissmassig  groBs  werden.  1st  es  ihm  nicht  m5glich  eine  cLerartige 
Gestalt  in  alien  seinen  Theilen  anzunehmen,  so  werden  gewisse  ausgezeichnete 
Punkte  auftreten,  in  denen  die  gegen  die  Aze  des  Elements  senkrechten 
Krafte  P,  Q  vorwi^end  werden,  und  in  denen  danu  zugleich  eine  der  GrOesen 
drjde,  drjde  oder  beide  sehr  groese  Werthe  erhaiten.  Um  die  geometrische 
Bedeutung  hiervon  einzusehen,  bemerke  man  nun,  dass  fUr  «=0,  also  in  der 
Axe  des  Stabes  [rather  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  e]  nach  (i) : 

dHld3^^qfl(,Ec,Kj)^  -r„        dhfldz^^-FliEuK^^r^ (vi). 

Nun  ist  bereits  friiher  darauf  hincewiesen,  dass  die  Qrossen  links  bis  auf  sehr 
kleine  QrOssen  die  reciproken  Kriimmungshalbmesser  derjenigen  Curven 
bedeuten,  welche  man  aus  der  Projection  der  Schwerpunktslinie  auf  die 
durch  die  Axe  des  Elements  und  je  erne  Hauptaxe  des  Querschnitts  geleeten 
Ebenen  erhalt.  £ben  diese  Bedeutung  haben  also,  abgesehen  vom  Seichen, 
r^  und  r^  Und  in  der  Nahe  jener  auAgezeichneten  Punkte  muss  also 
wenigstens  einer  dieser  Kriimmungshalbmesser  sich  sehr  schneU  findem,  da 
einer  wenigstens  von  den  Difierentialquotienten  drjds,  drjds  verhiQtniss- 
massig  gross  wird  (S.  203). 

^  Differentiating  the  first  two  of  (iv)  with  regard  to  »  and  using  (v),  we  have 

— =  Q,  and  ^  =s  -  P.    These  express  that  for  the  thin  rod  in  this  case,  the  total 

shear  is  the  flnzion  of  the  bending-moment,  a  well-known  theorem  for  small  shifts 
which  forms  the  bads  of  a  good  deal  of  the  graphical  treatment  of  such  rods :  see 
our  Arts.  319  and  the  third  equation  of  Art.  584. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  as  simple  a  meaning  of  the  equations 
when  P,  Q  are  large  is  that  given  in  the  footnote  to  our  last  article. 

[1363.]  In  the  fiftieth  section  of  his  book  Clebsch  obtains  equations 
for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rod,  similar  to  those  of  Kirchhoff  cited  in  our 
Art  1265  but  rather  more  generaL-  Let  the  total  stress  across  any 
cross-section  at  distance  s  from  a  terminal  be  griven  in  relation  to  the 
axes  x^y^z  chosen  as  in  our  Art.  1360  by  the  components  P,  Qy  R  at 
the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  and  the  couples  F,  Q*,  R;  let 
X*,  7\  2j  be  the  body-forces  acting  per  unit  of  volume  on  the  element 
dxdyd^,  parallel  to  axes  a^,  i/,  z'  fixed  in  space ;  further  let 

dxdsf,  AJuY'ixdxdy,  ri  J(\Aydxdy. ..(yii), 
and  let  the  directioii-ooBine  system  of  te,  y,  2  with  regard  to  se',  y',  /  be : 


x' 

y' 

V 

X 

«1 

A 

yi 

y 

a« 

iS. 

r« 

% 

a 

P 

y 

Then  Clebsch  obtains  the  following  system  of  equations*  from  purely 
statical  considerations: 

dP 


^  +  (re-r,«)  +  o,£r+ftr+y,Tr=0,  ^ 


^ + (n72  -  rP)  +  a,i7+ /s.  r + y.ir  =  0, 

^  +  (r,P-r,$)  +  aJ7+/8r  +yjr  =0, 
^  +  (rg'_r^)_<J  +  «?7.  +  ^r,  +  yjr.=  0, 

dq 

d» 


} (viii). 


+  (rji?  -  rF)  + /» -  oCT,  -  ^  F,  -  y  IT,  =  0, 


>  We  use  hen  as  in  Art.  1860  P,  Q,  R  tot  Olebseh's  A,  B,  C  to  distingoish  from 
the  J,  fi,  C  of  OUT  Art.  1266. 
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Here  P,  Q^  J?,  F",  Q\  R  must  be  determined  bj  equations  (iv)  and  (v) 
of  our  Art.  1361  and  r^,  r,,  r,  are  g^ven  by 


da 
da 


«H^  +  A^+yi"'" 


(ix). 


(b 

Compare  our  Arts.  1257  and  1265. 

We  see  that  the  last  three  of  equations  (viii)  agree  with  KirchhoflTs 
equations  (xxiv)  of  our  Art.  1265,  if  we  put  U,  F,  W,  Uu  F^,  ITj, 
27„  r„  TF,  zero,  or  suppose  no  bodj-foroes;  further,  Kirchhoff's  equa- 
tions (xxiii)  are  easily  deducible  from  Olebech's  first  three,  when  we  put 
U,  F,  W  zero.     We  note  that  Kirchhoff's 

Kirchhoff's  equations  are  indeed  Olebech's  (13)  on  S.  205. 
(This  section  in  the  F,  E.  occupies  pp.  424-30.) 


.(X). 


[1364.]  The  values  of  the  shifts  u,  v,  to,  and  those  of  r,  ri,  r, 
obtained  in  our  Arts.  1360  and  1361  cannot  be  applied  to  the  equations 
of  the  previous  article,  since  they  were  obtained  on  the  assumption  of 
no  body-forces.  Glebsch  accordingly  in  the  following  section  dedb  with 
the  case  of  no  body-forces;  here  obviously  A,  B,  C  of  (x)  are  constants, 
hence  by  aid  of  (iv)  Glebsch  puts  the  last  three  equations  into  the  form : 


'^'^"+(x'-'^i')^i 


2?A  +  (7yO  =  0,l (xi). 


These  agree  in  form  with  Euler's  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  heavy 
body  about  a  fixed  point,  and  thus  demonstrate  KirchhofTs  ekuHeo- 
kinetic  analog :  see  our  Arta  1267,  1270  and  1283,  (6). 

Glebsch  then  solves  in  general  terms  equations  (xi)  on  the  assumption 
that  Af  Bf  C  are  zero,  or  that  the  terminals  of  the  rod  are  only  acted 
upon  by  couples.  The  general  type  of  the  solution  is  well-known  to 
students  of  dynamics :  see  Bouth's  Treatige  an  Rigid  Dynamics^  1877, 
p.  404  or  Schell's  Theorie  der  Bewegung,  Bd.  ii.,  1880,  S.  437-42.  The 
additional  matter  in  the  case  of  the  elastic  problem  is  the  determination 
of  the  direction  cosines  a,  /3,  '^  &c.  in  terms  of  the  r's  and  hence  the 
total  shifts  in  terms  of  $.  See  Kirchhoff's  discussion  of  the  like  problem 
in  oar  Art  1267.    This  section  occupies  S.  209-15  (F.  E.  pp.  430-7). 
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[1365.1  §  52  (S.  215-218 ;  F.  E.  pp.  437-40)  deals  with  the  case 
in  which  tne  cross-section  possesses  inertial  isotropy  (i&  Ki  =  jc,)  and  the 
terminals  of  the  rod  are  acted  upon  solely  by  couples.  Olebsch  obtains  by 
a  simpler  process  than  that  in  the  original  memoir  of  Eirchhoff  (see  our 
Art  1268)  the  equation  to  the  helix  due  to  a  given  system  of  couples. 
Compare  tiie  results  of  Wantzel,  Binet  and  Saint-Yenant  referred  to  in 
our  Arts.  1240*  175*  1583*  1593*-5*  and  1606*-8*. 

[1366.]  §  53  (S.  218-222;  F.  K  pp.  440-6)  deals  with  the 
practically  interesting  case  of  flexure  in  a  plane  which  contains  a 
principal  axis  of  each  cross-section.  Olebsch  eaaUy  deduces  the  equation 
of  the  ordinary  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory  for  the  special  ease  of  a  strut 
tmth  one  end  budU-in  amd  the  oilier ,  or  loaded  end^free: 

FiOK^'^^Cmn^ (xii), 

where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  strained  and  unstrained  positions  of 
the  tangent  at  s,  and  C  is  the  longitudinal  load  He  takes  a  first 
integral  of  this,  and  determines  by  an  ingenious  bit  of  analysis  on  S. 
221  (F.  E,  p.  444)  that  if  I  be  the  length  of  the  strut,  we  must  have 
always : 

WE^,'^r 

if  there  is  to  be  flexure. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  determination  of  the  shift  at  any  point 
of  the  axis  of  the  rod,  by  formulae  drawn  from  elliptic  functions. 

[1367.]  §  54  (S.  223-9 ;  F.  E.  pp.  446-54)  is  entitled : 
Zusammenhang  mit  der  gewohnlichen  Theorie,  Kleine  Verschiehun- 
gen.  Clebsch  shows  very  clearly  how  E^irchhoff's  theory  leads  to 
results  agreeing  with  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory  when  the 
total  shifts  are  small  In  particular  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
method  in  which  a  term  involving  strut-action,  due  to  a  consider- 
able longitudinal  load  (C)  on  the  rod,  is  introduced  into  the 
flexure-equations.  We  do  not  cite  Clebsch's  results  here  but 
refer  to  our  Art.  1373  for  the  more  complete  equations,  involving 
accelerational  terms. 

[1368.]  Olebsch  devotes  S.  229-42  {F.  E.  pp.  454-468)  to  the 
discussion  of  rods,  which  in  their  unstrained  condition  are  ctMrved.  He 
deduces  the  requisite  equations  exactly  like  Kirchhoff  (see  our  Art 
1264),  attributing  this  extension  of  the  theory  to  him. 

His  first  three  equations  (S.  231 ;    F.  E.  p.  457)  are  the  same  aa 
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Kirchhoff's  (xxiii)  of  our  Art  1265  with  the  introduction  of  the  body- 
force  terms  U^  F,  W  from  (vii),  i.e. : 

^  +  17=0,   f+r=o.   f+ir=o (xiii). 

where  for  il,  ^,  C  he  substitutes  their  values  from  (x).  These  equations 
hold  for  all  rods  whether  initially  curved  or  not. 

The  next  three  equations  on  the  same  page  are  obtained  from  the 
last  three  of  (viii)  by  substituting 

for  Fy  ^,  R  (see  equations  (iv)  of  our  Art  1361),  where  ?i,  f,  and  f  are 
the  values  of  r^,  r,  and  r  as  defined  by  (ix)  h^ore  strain.  The  last  three 
equations  of  (viii)  with  these  substitutions^  we  will  term  for  purposes 
of  reference : 

equations (^"^)- 

[1369.]  In  §  56  (S.  232-3 ;  F.  E.  pp.  457-9)  Clebsch  deals  with 
the  case  of  a  rod,  which  when  unstrained  has  a  curved  axis  lying  in  the 
plane  x'z'\  this  plane  passes  through  a  principal  axis  of  each  cross-section. 
The  rod  is  supposed  to  be  without  body-forces  and  bent  solely  by  terminal 
couples  whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  ^  being  the  angle 
between  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  and  the  axis  of  z*  after  strain, 
7  the  value  before  strain,  and  the  terminal  «-0  being  fixed,  Clebsch 
easily  deduces  for  the  strained  form  of  the  axis  of  the  rod : 

Q^  being  the  resultant  terminal  coupla 

[1370.1  In  §§  57  and  58  Olebsch  discusses  the  small  shifts  of 
originally  bent  rods  and  shows  how  the  equations  are  to  be  integrated 
(S.  233-242  ;  F,  E.  pp.  459-68).  This  portion  of  Caebsch's  work  seems 
wholly  original  and  very  valuable.     He  himself  remarks : 

Von  der  grdssten  Wichtigkeit  fur  die  Anwendung  aber  ist  die  Ausstellung 
von  Formeln,  welche  sehr  Ideine  Qestaltsveranderungen  ursprUnglich  krommer 
Stabe  darstellen  (p.  233). 

Clebsch's  theory  depends  upon  the  recognition  that 

a'  =  a-?l,  P  =  P^'B,  y  =y-y,  etc., 

1  In  making  the  Babstitntions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  r's  whioh 
appear  in  (Wii)  are  not  themaelves  to  be  replaced  by  (r-  r)'8. 
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are  all  very  small  qnaniitieSy  bars  over  the  symbols  denoting  qaantities 
before  strain.  Hence  he  easily  shows  that  the  nine  quantities  a',  ^,  y 
...can  be  expressed,  owing  to  the  six  relations  which  hold  between  the 
a,  /3,  y...|  in  terms  of  three  variables  ^,  je?,  and  p.  He  obtains  the 
following  formulae: 


o^^f^-p^i^i      «i'=i^-i>A      «'=1>A-PA> 
Pi=p^-'pfit,    A'=jP?i-;>i?.     ^^pA-pAf 

yi' =jP«7 -jP7a,     r«'=P7i-Pi7>     y=/>iya-p«7i 


•  .  .  •  •  •  t  JLV  i» 


Replacingr  by  1/p  and  substituting  a'  +  o,  /3  +  /3,  y  +  y,  etc.  for  a,)9,y,... 
in  equations  (ix),  we  find  by  neglecting  products  of  we  jp's : 


Pi     Vx      da      p     p^' 


\ 


ds      pi     p' 


1      1 
Pa      Pa 

p      p      ds       Pt      Pi 


(xvi). 


Here  pi,  p^  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  rod's  central  line  and  p 
is  its  radius  of  torsion  after  strain,  p^,  p,,  p  the  corresponding  quantities 
before  strain. 

Their  differences  are  very  small  and  we  may  neglect  their  squares 
when  substituting  in  (xiv). 

Let  Ai,  Bij  C{  be  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  x\  y\  z' 
(Art  1363)  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  terminal  «  =  Z  of  the  rod,  then 
remembering  that  the  shifts  are  very  small,  we  can  easily  see  that 
P,  Q^  R  may  be  calculated  from  the  values  of  the  forces  in  the  unstrained 
position  of  the  rod,  or  they  are  given  by  three  equations  of  the  type : 

P  =  5i  fV(&  +  ]5i  f  Vda  +  fij  Wd8-\-Afli-¥BiP^-\-CfPi (xvii), 

where  U^  F,  W  have  the  values  given  in  (vii). 

Substituting  (xvi)  in  (xiv)  Clebsch  obtains  the  following  linear 
differential  equations  for  the  p*s,  the  coefficients  being  of  course  functions 
of  «: 


i> 


dvi  Vo  V 

ds  p  p^ 

dv2  V  Vi 

-r^+ -='r^$ 

da  Pi  p       ^' 

dv  Vi  Vo 

da  p^  Pi 


y 


(xviu). 
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where  Ki/fCi',  Vijt^j  y/)^  are  the  three  differences  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
(xvi),  and 


.(xix). 


To  obtain  the  shifts  u\  v\  u/  parallel  to  the  axes  a/,  y,  ^  of  a  point 
on  the  central  axis  of  the  rod,  we  have  : 


w'=  /  a(l  +<r)cfc-  I  arf«=  /  (a +o-a)cfo 


.(xx), 


with  similar  expressions  for  v'  and  to'. 

In  (xx)  we  cannot  neglect  o-,  as  a ,  ^,  y  are  themselves  small,  but  its 
value  is  at  once  known  from  a  »  R\(E^, 

J  1371.]    To  integrate  the  above  system   of  equations,   we  have 
ently  to  deal  with  two  similar  groups  of  the  types 

Olebsch  solves  these  by  a  remarkably  graoelul  analytical  process.  If 
the  end  «  =  0  of  the  rod  be  built-in,  and  i/i,  if,,  if  be  the  moments  of 
the  external  load  at  the  other  end  « =  Z  round  the  axis  system  a;,  y,  % 
attached  to  that  end,  then  he  finds  formulae  of  the  following  type : 


where 


/-r^^s-*?)* 


and  ^  or  A  is  to  be  found  from  /  by  changing  a  to  )3  or  y  respectively ; 
/>!  or  jp,  is  to  be  found  from  p  by  attadiing  the  subscripts  1  or  2  to 
s,  ]3,  y.     Further 

vsoS  +  ^jS  +  cy, 

where      «  =  -£(«,r»+^T,  +  aT)A-l;^'  +  i^«  +  l^, 

and  &  or  e  is  to  be  found  from  a  by  changing  a  \xi  fioft  y  respectively ; 
Vi  or  Ks  is  to  be  found  from  v  by  attaching  the  subscripts  1  or  2  to 

^  P,  7. 
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[1372.]  S.  242-261  of  Clebsch's  TreoHae  are  devoted  to  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  thin  rods,  especially  to  the  cases  of  vibration  of 
straight  rods  (R  E.  pp.  468-628). 

In  §  59  Clebsch  demonstrates  that  hj  D*Alembert's  principle  the 
general  equations  of  motion  are  obtained  from  (viii)  by  replacing 

U,  7,  W,  U,,  F„  w,,  u,,  r„  w, 

respectively,  by 


^-^^rf?'    ^-^"rf^^  ^-^^5^' 

J^,-A<o.,»^,    F,-Aco.,«^,   ?r,-.Aa,K,«§\ 


J7a-AaMCi«-^,  r,-Ao)Ki 


de 

,d% 
df  ' 


d^ 


r,.Aco.,>^^» 


y- 


(xxi), 


where  A  is  the  density  of  the  rod,  and  ^,  rj,  I  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
on  its  axis  referred  to  the  axes  x\  f/,  z'  fixed  in  space. 

[1373.1  On  S.  246  (F.  E,  p.  473)  Clebsch  gives  the  complete  equa- 
tions for  tne  motion  and  equilibrium  of  an  originally  straight  rod.  The 
notation  is  that  of  our  previous  articles:  see  in  particular  equations 
(vii),  (viii)  and  (x). 

(a)     For  transverse  vibrations : 

„     ^dSjb     ^d^u     TT     dWi      ^    dhb     ^    -     d*u 


d^ 
dS) 


d:^ 


dz 


dt' 


d^dt*' 
dS) 


—     ,  —     ^  dh)     -_     dW^      .     dh)     .    , 


with  the  terminal  conditions  for  z=l: 

'du\ 


EllitKi    f 


-''*<'Q_*w>-*^-"-(Sb 


■'t\    -B* 


and 


(6)     For  longitudinal  vibrations  : 

dho 


Ei 


<o 


dz" 


=  -Tr+Aa) 


dhi) 


di 


2    > 


with  the  terminal  condition  for  «  =  / : 


Ht)^-"- 
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(c)     For  torsional  vibratdons  (1/p  =  dajds  -  —  d<l>/clz)  : 

de 


^a,x»g  =  27,-F,  +  Aa,(K,«  +  ..«)^'* 


with  the  terminal  condition  for  «  =  Z : 

'd4> 


^-■(SL-*- 


The  last  terms  in  the  four  equations  of  (a),  depending  on  the  rotatory 
inertia  of  the  elements,  are  really  of  the  same  onler,  namely  (e/Q',  as  the 
terms  which  Glebsch  has  neglected  in  deducing  his  equations  for  thin 
rods ;  hence  the  method  by  which  he  brings  them  into  these  vibrational 
equations  Ib  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

Of  the  terms  in  the  longitudinal  force  0  in  the  same  equations 
Saint-Yenant  remarks  {F,  JS,  footnote  p.  475) : 

Ces  termes  sont  la  seule  partie  rfeUement  influente  que  Clebsch  ait  ajout^ 
auz  ^uations  connues  de  yibration  transyersale. 

It  is,  so  &r  as  I  know,  true  that  equations  so  complete  in  form 
as  (a)  were  first  given  by  Clebsch,  but  Seebeck  in  his  memoir  of  1849 
introduced  the  term  due.  to  longitudinal  traction  and  used  it  to  deduce 
N.  Savart's  theorem :  see  our  Art.  471. 

[1374.1  §  60  (S.  247-52;  F.  K  pp.  475-80)  dealing  with  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  contains  nothing  of  novelty. 

§  61  (S.  252-60,  F.  K  pp.  480^^-490)  treats  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  straight  rods.  Glebsch  takes  the  general  equations  (a) 
and  starts  by  supposing  the  rod  pivoted  at  either  end.  He  discusses  the 
equation  which  g^ives  the  form  of  the  z  functions  in  the  solution, 
particularly  the  case  when  it  has  equal  roots  (S.  256 ;  F,  E,  p.  485). 
Having  retained  the  term  in  if,  he  is  able  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
a  rod,  a  stiff  string  and  a  flexible  tight  string  under  the  same  general 
analysis :  see  our  remarks  on  Seebeck  in  Arts.  471-2. 

§  62  (S.  260-1  ;  F,  E,  p.  628)  briefly  refers  to  torsional  vibrations. 

§  63  (S.  261-3 ;  F.  E.  pp.  629-31)  gives  the  values  of  the  stresses 
for  the  case  of  a  very  thin  rod  initially  straight.  They  are  to  a  first 
approximation : 

_         IL  R  f       dB^\ 


R  /       dBA 


The  first  stress  agrees  for  a  special  case  with  the  value  given  by  the 
old  theory:  see  our  Arts.  815*  and  71 ;  the  second  two  stresses  are 
due  only  to  the  torsion,  and  coincide  with  the  values  first  g^iven  by 
Saint-Yenant :  see  our  Arts.  17  and  1344. 

T,  E.  PT.  IL  11 
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[1375.]  The  next  portion  of  Clebsch's  Treatise  (S.  264-355 ; 
F.  E.  pp.  632-806)  deals  with  thin  plates.  On  S.  264  is  the 
footnote  referring  to  the  services  of  Kirchhoflf  and  Qehring,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  Art  1293.  On  S.  271  (F.  E.  p.  640)  Clebsch 
gives  equations  (64)  for  the  shifts  which  are  identical  with  those 
given  by  Kirchhoff  numbered  (ix)  in  our  Art.  1294. 

Now  take  the  expressions  (x)  found  by  Kirchhoff  for  the  strains  and 
substitute  them  in  the  values  of  the  stresses  given  in  our  Art.  1203  (6) ; 
thus  allowing  the  plate  to  have  three  axes  of  elastic  symmetryy  we  find  : 

pp-/'(qiZ+a'i)  +  b  {-p^-\-a'^)  +  d'dto^dz,  1SD  =  eduJdz,  •••■(')> 

«*  =  «'  i^i^  +  o-i)  +  ef  (-p^fi  +  o-j)  +  cdw^jdzy  j?J  =/(-  2pi«  +  t)  , 

where  a  =  2f-\-f\     b  =  2d^-d\     c  =  2e-\-e\ 

Now  substitute  these  in  the  body-stress  equations,  the  body-forces  being 
by  Elirchhoff's  principle  negligible  (see  our  Art.  1253),  and  we  find  : 

dhijds^  =  0,  dhjjds^  =  0,  ^  =  0. 

Now  'Uo,  Vq,  tc^o  are  independent  of  x  and  y,  hence  ««  is  independent  of 
X  and  y ;  it  follows  therefore  that : 

dtijdzy  dvjdz  and  IS  are  constants,  or  that  y? ,  Tx  and  'zz  are  constants. 

But  these  stresses  are  supposed  to  vanish  at  the  burface,  hence : 

pz  =xx=s'zz  =0 (ii). 

The  method  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  should  be  compared 
with  KirohboflTs  reasoning :  see  our  Arts.  1294-5. 

Further  since  dujdz  =  dvJdz  =  0,  u^  and  Vq  are  constants,  but  they 
are  to  vanish  for  «  =  0,  therefore  we  have  them  both  zero.  Next  inte- 
grating «  =  0,  to  find  Wqj  we  have, 


w. 


=  -  -  |(«'<ri  +  d<r^)  z  +  (e'q^  -  dp^)  ^j- , 


no  constant  being  added  as  iOo  is  to  vanish  with  z. 

We  can  now  write  down  the  shifts  and  stresses  completely,  i.e. : 

u  =  —piyz  +  qizx  +  ciX  +  ty, 
V  =  —p^z  —pizx  +  0-jy, 

U7  =  - 1  a^+pixy+^  3^  -  -  |(«Vi  +  d:<r^)  z  +  (e'q^  -  d'p,)  ^  , 


^  ...(iii). 


^=/(-2;?i«  +  t), 

XX  ='9Z  =  «'  =  0 
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These  equations  agree  with  the  yalues  given  in  the  French  CUbsch 
(p.  643),  if  we  put  Uierein 

They  are  identical  with  Clebsch's  own  values  (S.  273),  if  we  put  his 
^2  =  -9'i>  *i  =  -P2»  ^i^—Pi  ^^^  suppose  uniconstant  isotropy,  so  that 
our  /=  his  ^/{2(1 +/*)},  our  a  -  c'Vc  =  6  -  (£'»/c  =  his  iS'/(l  -  A  our 
/'-cfe7c  =  his  ^1^/(1-/4,*).  (Note  ClebscL's  fi  =  the  stretch-squeeze 
modulus,  our  i;.) 

Clebsch  makes  the  interesting  remark  that  the  values  of  u,  v,  w,  in 
(iii)  for  a  thin  plate  are  only  special  cases  of  those  we  have  found  in 
equations  (13)  of  our  Art.  1351  for  the  thick  plate,  if  we  take  in  the  latter 

and  put  for  the  case  of  isotropy  in  the  plane  of  the  plate 

With  regard  to  the  range  within  which  equations  (iii)  are  applicable 
Clebsch  remarks : 

Das  Element  ist  nur  durch  Spannungskrafte  eigriffen,  welohe  der  Ebene 
seiner  Mittelflache  parallel  sind,  und  durch  Eraftepaare,  deren  Azen  in  jener 
Ebene  liegen.  Man  darf  deswegen  nicht  sagen,  dass  die  Spannungen  oder  die 
auf  den  "Rajid  wirkenden  Erafte,  welche  eine  andere  Richtung  batten,  absolut 
verschwinden  miissen ;  aber  sie  nehmen  Wertbe  an,  vermOge  deren  sie  nur 
Verschiebungen  hervorbringen,  welche  gegeuUber  den  andem  Verschiebungen 
von  einer  h5neren  Ordntmg  sind.  Es  ist  wichtig  dies  zu  bemerken  in  Bezug 
auf  die  Tragweite  der  hier  zu  entwickelnden  Formeln.  Denn  betrachten  wir 
den  Rand  der  Platte,  so  k5nnen  die  auf  denselben  wirkenden  Kriifte  entweder 
im  Stande  sein,  denselben  so  zu  biepen,  dass  die  aussem  Krafte  wirklich 
taneential  zur  Platte  wirken;  und  m  diesem  Fall  ist  kein  Widerapruch 
vorhanden.  Ist  aber  dies  nicht  der  Fall,  so  miissen  entweder  die  Krafte, 
welche  auf  den  Rand  wirken  und  gegen  denselben  senkrecht  sind,  selbst 
Susserst  klein  (QrOssen  hdherer  Ordnung)  werden,  oder  es  miissen  sich 
Ausnahmspunkte  der  Art  eiveben,  wie  sie  hier  nicht  behandelt  werden  soUen, 
und  in  welchen  eigenthUmliche  groese  ErUmmungen  eintreten  (S.  273-4). 

[1876.]  I  67  of  the  treatise  (S.  274-282 ;  F.  E.  pp.  645-656) 
shows  that,  when  the  shifts  are  finite,  the  approximate  fonn  of 
the  mid-plane  is  a  developable  surface:  see  our  Art.  1297. 
Clebsch  discusses  this  developable  surface  at  considerable  length 
and  shows  that  its  introduction  leads  us  to  three  arbitrary 
functions  ^^,  17^,  (;^,  in  terms  of  which  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
problem  (a,,  /8j,  7,,  o,,  )8„  7,,  a„  ^„  7,,  f  17,  f  in  Kirchhoflf's 
notation :  see  our  Art  1294)  can  be  expressed.    The  problem  then 
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reduces  itself  to  the  discovery  of  these  three  arbitrary  functions  ; 
we  require,  however,  in  order  to  ascertain  them  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  of  an  element  of  the  plate. 

[1377.1  These  Clebsch  investigates  by  some  rather  lengthy  analysis 
in  his  S  68  and  69  (S.  282-94 ;  F.  F.  pp.  656-71).  In  the  first  of 
these  sections  he  applies  the  principle  of  virtual  work  to  determine  the 
relations  between  the  stresses  and  the  load  system  at  every  point  of  the 
mid-plane  and  at  every  point  of  its  contour  (equations  (88)  S.  289).  In 
the  latter  section  he  substitutes  the  values  obtained  in  (iii)  for  the 
stresses  in  these  equations.  For  every  point  of  the  mid-plane  we  have 
three  equations  to  be  satisfied.  These  in  Clebsch's  investigations  contain 
two  functions  Q^,  Q^  defined  by  two  additional  equations :  see  his  equa- 
tion (92),  S.  292.  These  equations  are  given  ^  in  the  French  edition 
for  three  axes  of  elastic  symmetry  as  (267)  on  p.  668,  and  for  isotropy 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate  as  (267  a)  on  the  same  page.  They  involve  first 
fluxions  of  <ri,cr^fT  and  6rst  and  second  fluxions  oipi,  p^^qu  ^th  regard 
to  8i  and  8^  in  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1294.  The  contour  conditions,  five 
in  number,  involve  an  arbitrary  function  A  (in  Clebsch's  notation)  as  well 
as  the  above  Q-^  and  Q„  so  that  they  are  really  only  equivalent  to  four. 
They  are  given  by  Clebsch  as  (93)  on  S.  294,  or  with  a  more  general  dis- 
tribution of  elasticity  in  the  French  edition  as  (268)  on  pp.  670-1. 
These  equations  for  the  finite  shifts  of  thin  plates  are  too  complex  for 
reproduction  here,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  referring 
to  them.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  has  been  hitherto  no  practical 
application  of  them. 

[1378.]  In  §  70  (S.  295-9,  F.  E,  pp.  671-6)  aebsch  indicates  the 
general  stages  by  which  the  problem  of  the  finite  shifts  of  thin  plates 
might  be  solved.     He  writes  of  it : 

Dieselbe  sondert  sich  in  drei  verschiedene  TheUe.  Der  erste  Theil  hat  zum 
Zweck  die  Bestimmmig  der  abwickelbaren  Flacne,  von  welcher  die  Mittel- 
flache  der  Platte  im  gebosenen  Zustande  nur  sehr  wenig  abweicht.  Der 
zweite  Theil  beschaftigt  sich  sodann  mit  der  Aufsuchung  der  Dilatationen 
0*1,  (Ts,  r^,  welche  durch  die  ICussem  Erafte  hervorgerufen  warden ;  der  dritte 
endlich  mit  den  Beetimmungen  der  kleinen  Abweichmigen  der  wirklichen 
Gestalt  der  Mittelflache  von  der  gefimdenen  abwickelbaren  Flache  (S.  295). 

The  first  part  of  this  problem,  the  determination  of  the  developable 
surface  as  the  approximate  form  of  the  strained  mid-plane,  is  considered 
in  §  70.  In  §  71  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  problem, 
when  there  are  no  body-forces  and  the  load  on  any  element  of  the 

^  There  are  Bome  misprints.    In  (267),  read  in  third  equation  y  for  y.,  and  in 

(d'e'\         /      d'e'X 
f jforff 1.    In  (267  a)  a  factor  has  got 

inverted  and  then  transposed ;  the  term  in  curved  brackets  should  be 

9(8i-Vr,)/8&+(l-i/)9r,/aa. 
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contour  depends  only  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  element, 
is  especiallj  developed.  In  this  section  Olebsch  makes  a  slight  reference 
to  how  the  problem  of  the  finite  shifts  of  a  plate,  whose  mid-surface  in 
the  unstrained  condition  has  the  form  of  a  developable  surfieMse,  might 
be  approached  (S.  302). 

In  §  72  Glebsch  indicates  in  the  briefest  manner  how  the  second  and 
third  parte  of  the  problem  might  be  dealt  with.  He  concludes  with  the 
remark  : 

Ich  habe  hier  eine  kurze  Skizze  von  der  Reihenfolge  der  Probleme 
entwickelt,  auf  welche  man  bei  der  Behandlung  des  Problems  endlicher 
Biegungen  sehr  diinner  Flatten  gefuhrt  wild.  Nur  in  einem  einzigen  Falle 
kann  man  ohne  Weiteres  vorschreiten,  um  die  voigefUhrten  Probleme  selbst 
zu  untersuchen ;  dann  namlich,  wenn  die  endlichen  Biegungen  aufh5ren, 
und  nur  die  an  die  ursprUngliche  Gestalt  der  Mittelflache  anzubringenden 
Correctionen  aufzufinden  sind.  Dieeer  Fall,  in  welchem  alle  Theile  der  Pkitte 
von  ihrer  ursprunglichen  Lage  nur  sehr  wenig  abweichen,  soil  jetzt  eiogehender 
behandelt  werden  (S.  305). 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  problem  of  Clebsch's,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  elastic  principles  involved  are  simple  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  investigation  involves  no  great  difficulties,  but  that  the 
analysis  required  to  solve  even  simple  cases  promises  to  be  far  too 
complex  for  us  to  hope  by  aid  of  it  for  any  results  of  physical  or 
technical  value. 

[1379.]  §  72  is  entitled :  Kleine  Verschiebv/ngen  and  occupies 
S.  306-8  {F,  E.  pp.  684-9,  where  a  more  general  distribution 
of  elasticity  is  dealt  with).  Clebsch  deduces  from  bis  general 
equations  the  two  equations  for  the  shifts  of  the  mid-plane  in  its  own 
plane  and  the  corresponding  contour-conditions  as  we  have  given 
them  in  our  Arts.  389  and  391,  except  that  he  neglects  the  surface 
load  on  the  plane  faces,  Le.  the  terms 

(«)+,>  («)-.!  (5^)+.  and  (y)_,. 

Further  he  gives  the  equation  for  the  transverse  shift  of  a  point 
on  the  mid-plane  and  the  two  contour-conditions  such  as  we  have 
given  them  in  our  Arts.  384-5,  390,  392-4  except  that  he  again 
disregards  the  surface  load.  His  equations  are  thus  more  general 
than  those  of  Eircbhoff,  but  not  so  general  as  those  of  Saint-Venant. 
His  method  is  certainly  better  than  Kirchhoff's  first  method ;  it  is 
not  so  concise  but  it  is  more  general  than  Eirchhoff's  second  method. 
Ajs  depending  upon  the  theory  of  the  finite  shifts  of  thin  plates, 
it  is  more  cumbersome  than  the  method  by  which  Saint-Venant 
and  Boussinesq  have  deduced  still  more  general  resulta 
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Clebsch  compares  these  equations  for  the  small  shifts  of  thin 
plates  with  those  he  has  obtained  for  the  case  of  thick  plates  (see 
our  Arts.  1351-2),  and  remarks  with  regard  to  the  first  system  of 
equations,  or  those  for  the  shifts  in  the  mid-plane : 

. .  .dass  es  genau  mit  den  Systemen  (11),  (14),  (15)  [of  oar  Art  1351-2] 
ubereinstimmt^  nur  dass  hier  noch  Glieder  auftreten,  welche  von  den 
.«f  das  Innere  wirkenden  Kriiften  abh&ngen,  daas  hingegen  diejenigen 
Glieder  lehlen,  welche  dort  mit  hoheren  Potenzen  von  h  multiplicirt 
erschienen  (S.  307). 

[1380.]  In  §  74  (S.  309-19 ;  F.  JS.  pp.  753-763)  we  have  the  case 
of  the  small  shifts  of  a  thin  circular  plate  in  its  own  plane  completely 
solved.  The  contour  of  the  plate  is  supposed  either  to  be  subjected  to  a 
given  system  of  forces  or  to  be  simply  fixed.  Clebsch  includes  body- 
forces  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate.  Several  serious  errors  in 
Clebsch' s  equations  (19)  are  corrected  in  the  French  editiim. 

In  §  75  (S.  319-27,  F.  K  pp.  763-72)  the  small  transvei-se  shifts 
of  a  circular  plate  subjected  to  any  system  of  body-force  are  dealt  with. 

Clebsch's  work  here  amounts  to  the  following  process.  Suppose  l^e 
plate  to  possess  elastic  isotropy  in  its  plane,  and  let  it  be  stretched  to  a 
traction  T  uuiform  in  all  directions ;  let  J7  be  the  plate  modulus  and  w 
the  transverse  shift  of  the  point  in  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  defined 
by  r,  4>,  the  polar  coordinates  with  respect  to  the  centra  The  body  shift- 
equation  for  w  is  the  following : 

dho     2dho     I  dho      I  dw     12T /dho     I  dio\ 
+  -  -T-r  -  -o  -1-.-  +  -.  -7-  -  -F7T-.  ( -r=  +  -  -T-  I 


d/i^  '  r  dr*      n^  di^   '  r*  dr     Hh?  \di^   '  r  drj 
d*  r2^_2dw     4      _12^w1     1  dho 


""  d4 


12  /_    dF' 
Hh* 


(^    dF'    dg\  ,., 

Here,  if  jP,  ft  ^  be  the  components  of  body-force  acting  on  the  element 
dxdydz  of  the  plate  of  which  the  thickness  is  hy  and  if  x  and  y  are 
r  cos  ^,  r  sin  ^  respectively,  then  : 

r+fc/a  r+fc/B  iM-*/2 

B:^\        Edz,F'=^l        Pzdz,Q"=^\        Qzdz. 

J  -A/2  J  -A/2  J  -A/2 

(See  S.  320 ;  F,  K  p.  765,  and  compare  our  Arts.  384-5,  390,  where 

€  =  A/2,  and  Art.  1300  (c)). 

dF'      dO'* 
Clebsch  now  supposes   ^  +  ^-  +  --j-  to  be  known  in  sines  and 

cosines  of  multiple  angles  of  ^,  and  then  expresses  w  in  like  form. 
This  gives  him  a  differential  equation  for  a  coeficient  of  one  of  the 
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tenns  in  te;  as  a  function  of  r  alone.     To  amplify  this  he  assumes  T^sQ^ 
and  it  then  takes  the  form  : 


fd*      1  d      t^           12  ,.., 

\d?''rdr'?)'^*^m'^' <">' 


where  Wi  is  the  coefficient  of  cos  t^  or  sin  t^  in  tn,  and  yi  the  coefficient 

of  the  like  terms  in  -ft*  +    ,--  +  -^- . 

dx       dy 

Clebsch  then  uses  his  unrivalled  powers  of  analysis  to  find  the  most 

general  solution  of  (ii)  for  a  complete  circular  plate  (S.  326 ;   F,  E. 

p.  771).     He  determines  the  constants  of  this  solution  for  the  particular 

case  in  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  built-in. 

[1381.]  §  76  is  entitled:  Biegung  einer  am  Bande  eingespanrUen 
kreisfdrmigen  Platte  dv/rch  ein  einzelnes  Gewkht  (S.  327>31 ;  F,  £, 
pp.  772-8).  The  word  eirigespannt  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
eingeklemmiy  "  built-in^'^  as  Clebsch  puts  ^  =  0  in  using  equation  (i).  A 
horizontal  circular  plate  with  built-in  edge  is  supposed  to  be  loaded  at 
any  single  point.     Clebsch  remarks : 

Diese  Aufgabe  kann  man  mit  grosser  Annaherung  so  behandein,  als  ware 
an  Stelle  des  Gewichts  eine  auf  das  Innere  des  betrefifenden  Elementes  wirkende 
Kraft  gegebeUf  deren  Wirkungskreis  nur  auf  einen  sehr  kleinen  Raum  be- 
schrankt  ist.  Uebrigens  ist  der  Fall,  wo  mebrere  Qewichte  an  verschiedenen 
Punkten  angebracht  sind,  ganz  ebento  zu  behandeln  ;  die  dann  entstehenden 
Verschiebungen  sind  nichts  anderes,  als  die  Summe  derjenigen,  welche  von 
den  einzelnen  Qewichten  herriihren  wUrden  (S.  327). 

The  solution  is  obtained  as  a  special  case  of  the  results  referred  to 
in  the  previous  article.  It  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  as  being  the 
theoretical  answer  to  a  definite  practical  problem  it  is  given  here.  Let 
V)  be  the  deflection  at  the  point  r,  ^  of  the  plate  of  radius  &,  loaded  at 
f*oi  ^0  ^^  ^^  weight  P,  tiien : 

ti;  =  11^0  +  2  ti'i  COS  t  (^— ^), 
1 

where  for  points  for  which  r  <  r© : 

-(6»  +  r,')log6], 


(5^ +  6,.  log  ft)]. 


36* -r»    /r» 


^-w-"" 
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3P 


«^<=o7 


2iirHh 


•  L(*  - 1)  '•o*"'    (* + 1)  V  "*"  26*+^    V(i + 1)  y+i  -  (t  - 1)  6<- V 

26*+»  V(t+l)y     (t-l)6*-vJ' 


and  for  those  for  which  r  >  r^ : 


w«  = 


tl7 


36«--r«    /r.» 


L(t-l)r*-'     (i+l)!^"^  26*^1  V(*  + 1)6*^'     (t-l)6*-7 

(t-h2)y-ir»  /    r,*^'  V       \n 

26<+«  V(»  + 1)  6*     (*  - 1)  6*-vJ  * 
Clebsch  remarks  of  these  results^ : 

Auf  BO  verwickelte  Forzuen  fuhrt  em  Problem,  dessen  analoges,  bei  Staben, 


^^~2iirHh^ 


mit  Becht  mitor  die  elemeDtarsten  gezahlt  wird.    Und  selbst  dann  nur  gelang 

"  5.    Ins 

ige- 
wiesen  werden,  so  wie  auf  die  Methode,  mit  deren  Hiilfe  es  vielleicht  auch  nir 


OB,  wenn  die  Periphme  der  Scheibe  ^^isfbrmig  vorausgesetzt  wmde.    Inzwi- 


schen  muss  auf  die  Wichtigkeit  des  Problems  auch  fiir  Anwendungen  hiu] 
wiesen  werden,  so  wie  auf  die  Methode,  mit  deren  Hiilfe  es  vielleicht  a 
andere  Formen  gelingt,  die  L()sung  des  Problems  herzustellen  (S.  330). 


[1382.]     We  may  note  that  the  central  deflection ^^  for  a  load  at  r^ 
is  given  by 

which  becomes  for  a  central  load 

-      3P6» 


^     ^irHh*' 


These  results  may  be  compared  with  those  of  our  Art.  334. 

They  agree  with  the  values  that  Clebsch  gives  on  S.  331  for  the 
deflection  at  r  =  r^  due  to  a  central  load  P.  This  follows  from  the 
general  principle  that  deflection  at  r  =  r^  for  loading  at  r  =  r^  is  equal 
to  deflection  at  r  =  r^  for  the  same  loading  at  r  =  r^. 

[1383.]  Clebsch  in  §  77  (S.  331-3;  F.  E.  pp.  778-81)  next  passes 
to  the  motion  of  plates,  and  finds  by  D'Alembert's  principle  the  terms 
which  must  in  this  case  be  introduced  into  the  general  equations  for 

^  There  are  several  misprints  in  the  reprodnotion  of  these  formulae  in  the  Frenoh 
edition  :  see  p.  776. 
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finite  slufts.  For  oertain  quantities  F,  Qf,  R,  F\  Q",  R'  (the  Z,  7,  Z, 
X',  F',  Z"  of  our  Art  384)  we  must  substitute  : 

r-^%,   <r-^^.    «-^§. 

where  A  is  the  density  of  the  plate,  h  its  thickneen,  f,  rj,  {  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  on  the  mid-surface  referred  to  fixed  axes  in  space, 
and  a,  ^,  y  the  direction-cosines  of  the  angles  the  normal  to  the 
mid-surface  makes  with  the  axes  of  (,  rj,  C 

Clebsch  confines  himself,  however,  to  the  case  of  thin  plates  with 
small  shifts,  and  deals  only  with  the  trcmsverse  vibrations  of  these  in 
two  special  sub-cases,  which  form  the  topic  of  the  following  two  sections 
of  his  treatise. 

If  {  be  the  transverse  finite  shift,  we  may  in  this  case  clearly  replace 
it  by  the  to  of  our  usual  notation  for  small  ^ifbs. 

[1384.]  §  78  is  entitled  :  Klatigfiguren  einer  kreis/ormigen  freien 
Platte  (S.  334-43 ;  F.  E,  pp.  781-93).  Clebsch  shows  that,  when  no 
forces  act  on  the  plate,  we  must  (owing  to  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
section)  replace : 


^     dF'     dQ' 
ax        dy 


but  he  at  once  neglects  the  term  multiplied  by  h?  as  very  small.  The 
remainder  of  his  investigation  adds,  I  think,  nothing  to  that  of 
Kii'chhoff:  see  our  Arts.  1241-3.  On  S.  333  he  had  acknowledged 
the  latter's  services  in  this  matter. 


[1385.]  §  79  is  entitled :  Schioingungen  einer  kreUformigen  ge- 
spanrUen  Hembrane  (S.  344-7;  F.  E.  pp.  793-7),  but  Clebsch's 
treatment  differs  from  the  ordinary  one,  in  that  he  does  not  suppose  the 
membrane  perfectly  flexible.  His  work  thus  corresponds  for  membranes 
to  that  of  Seebeck  on  strings:  see  our  Art.  472.  We  must  start  from 
equation  (i)  of  our  Art  1380  and  retain  now  the  terms  in  Ty  whUe  the 
term  in  brackets  on  the  right-hand  side  must  be  replaced  as  in  our  Art 
1384  by 

d^r     vAdi*  ""  r  dr '^  ^d^y]  ' 

Writing  l2T/(ITh^)^l/b^  and  12A/(irfe»)  =  1/a*  we  have  Clebsch's 
equation  of  S.  344  {F  E.  p.  794 »). 

^  Equation  (310)  p.  793  shoidd  give  l/6>  and  not  &>. 
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The  boundary  conditions  become 

di*'^\        £l)\r  dr^f^  d^V  "   '     ^^en  r  =  6  the  radius. 
ti;=0 

The  first  condition  signifies  that  the  couple  round  the  tangent  to  the 
contour  vanishes  at  each  point     See  our  Art.  391. 

Substituting  w  =  S2i?«nym»  cos  {^  +  Om)  cos  (ic^„«  +  ^^),  where  y^, 
^hni  PfM  ^^^  constants,  we  have  a  differential  equation  to  determine  i^mi» 
as  a  function  solely  of  r.  This  can  be  solved  by  expanding  /^  in  a  series 
of  ascending  powers  of  r  in  the  usual  mod&  The  solution  is  really 
found  to  be  in  terms  of  the  same  functions,  ie.  Bessel's  functions,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  but  the  coefficients  of  the  arguments  of  these 
functions  are  different  The  transcendental  equation  for  the  frequencies 
of  the  notes  follows  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  contour  conditions. 
Clebsch  makes  no  attempt  either  to  solve  this  equation  numerically, 
or  even  to  calculate  the  effect  on  the  pitch  of  the  notes  of  a  alight 
stiffness  in  the  membrane. 

He  concludes  this  portion  of  his  work  by  showing  that  the  transcen- 
dental equations  which  occur  in  the  problems  of  both  plate  and  membrane 
have  real  roots,  or  that  the  motion  is  really  periodic  (S.  347-55;  F,  E. 
pp.  797—806).  The  method  adopted  resembles  that  of  the  general 
problem  of  §  20  of  the  Treatise  (see  our  Arts.  1328—30),  and  leads 
to  expressions  for  the  arbitrary  constants  of  the  solutions  in  terms  of 
the  initial  shifts  and  velocities. 

[1386.]  The  remainder  of  Clebsch's  treatise  is  entitled :  Anwen- 
dungm,  and  occupies  S.  356-424  (F.  E.  pp.  807-880).  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  less  exact  ^  and  more  elementary.  I 
content  myself  with  noticing  anything  that  seems  of  special 
interest  or  originality  in  the  problems  dealt  with,  not  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  wbola 

(a)  In  §  82  Clebsch  investigates  in  an  approximate  manner  what 
the  cross-section  of  a  rod  under  longitudinal  body-force  and  load  must 
be,  in  order  that  the  stress  may  be  everywhere  uniform.  Let  Z  be  the 
load  per  unit  volume,  and  co  the  cross-section  at  a  distance  z  from  one 
end,  and  let  P  be  the  total  load  a,t  z=l  and  T  the  imif orm  tractive 
stress ;  then  approximately 

Tia  =  F-¥  [  Z<odz, 


^  Clebsch  rightly  insists  on  the  importance  of  recogmsing  the  approximate 
character  of  most  of  the  ordinary  praoticf^  formulae : 

Es  wird  in  den  betrefFenden  Fallen  immer  aof  den  Mangel  an  Strenge  hingewiesen 
werden;  eine  Oewissenhaftigkeit,  weldie  ebenso  natiirlioh  als  nothwendig  mcheint, 
und  welohe  deunoch  leider  in  Schriften  Uber  Anwendangen  dieser  Art  nur  za  haufig 
vermisst  wird  (8.  356). 


0)  =  -^6  ^ 
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or,  by  differentiation  since  T  is  a  constant^ 

whence  «»>  =  m^ 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  require  the  cross-section  when  iT  is  due  to  a 
centrifugal  force  measured  by  ij?z  per  unit  mass.  Let  A  be  the  density 
of  the  rod,  then  we  have : 

r 

(S.  360-3 )  F.  K  pp.  812-5.) 

(b)  In  §  85  Clebsch  investigates  the  fail-point  in  beams  variously 
supported.  He  adopts  a  streas-limit,  which  in  the  simple  cases  dealt 
with  does  not  lead  him  to  results  differing  from  those  which  would  have 
arisen  in  considering  relative  strength  from  the  standpoint  of  a  strain- 
limit  :  see  our  Arts.  4  (y),  5,  169  (c),  320-1,  and  1327. 

(c)  On  S.  392-6  we  have  the  case  of  a  unifoimly  loaded  con- 
tinuous beam  freely  supported  on  (n  +  1)  equally  distant  points  of  support. 
This  problem  had  already  been  dealt  with  by  Lamarle  and  others :  see 
our  Arts.  576,  947,  949,  etc.  The  analysis  is  here  clear  and  the 
results  concisely  given. 

(d)  In  §  88  Clebsch  deals  with  the  problem  of  'solids  of  equal 
resistance '  by  what  is  really  only  the  approximate  Bemoulli-Eulerian 
theory  :  see  our  Arts.  4*,  5*,  16*,  915*,  etc.,  and  compare  them  with 
our  Art.  56  Case  (4).  Clebsch  supposes  all  the  cross-sections  of  the 
rod  to  be  simUcvr  figures  and  that  the  maximum  stress  in  all  the 
cross-sections  is  the  same.  Further  he  supposes  the  plane  of  flexure 
to  contain  a  principal  axis  of  each  cross-section.  Suppose  A  to  be  the 
distance  of  the  most  strained  *  fibre '  from  the  *  neutral  axis '  and  k  the 
swing  radius  about  its  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section  distant  z  from 
one  end  of  the  rod ;  let  A^  and  k,  be  the  corresponding  values  when  2  =  Z, 
and  let  ^  be  the  given  maximum  stress.  Then  Clebsch  finds  the  follow- 
ing differential  equation  to  determine  the  linear  dimensions  of  successive 
cross-sections : 


dzV  dz)     3Tk,^''' 


where  p  is  the  body-force  per  unit  volume  of  the  rod  at  z, 

Clebsch  solves  this  in  two  cases :  (i)  when  only  gravity,  Le.  a  con- 
stant Pf  acts  on  the  rod ;  (ii)  when  no  body-force  but  a  terminal  load 
F&tz  =  l  produces  flexure. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  : 

^=  3o^(^~^)* *  parabola. 
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In  the  second  case  we  have,  correcting  a  misprint : 

^'=  m — j(^""«) a  cubical  parabola. 

(S.  396-402 ;  F.  E,  pp.  852-8.) 

{e)  §  89  is  entitled  Biegwng  hei  sehr  grossem  Zug  oder  Druch  in 
der  Richttmg  der  Ldngsaace,  SdulenfeaUgkeit  (S.  402-8;  F.  B,  pp. 
859-65).     llie  equation  for  flexure  now  takes  the  form 

where  M  is  the  bending  moment  of  all  the  forces  peipendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  rod,  R  the  component  of  the  longitudinal  force  and  Ui  the 
deflection  for  z-l,  Clebsch  integrates  this  for  R  positive  or  negative. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  strut,  Clebsch 
notes  the  inconsistency  of  the  ordinary  theory,  in  which  the  strut  only 
liends  for  certain  definite  values  of  the  load  and  for  no  intervening  ones. 
He  attributes  this  failure  of  the  theory  to  the  fact  that  for  long  rods 
the  shifts  become  finite  and  we  must  fall  back  on  the  results  of  our  Art. 
1366.  This  correction  had  of  course  already  been  made  by  Lagrange: 
see  our  Art.  110^.  But  the  full  theory  of  finite  shifts,  we  have  seen, 
also  leads  to  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  value  of  the  buckling-load  and  with 
this  Clebsch  seems  to  be  content,  although  that  theory  has  been  by  no 
means  verified  experimentally.  He  indicates  in  brief  terms  the  point  as 
to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  buckling  and  compressive  loads,  which 
had  been  previously  worked  out  by  Lamarle  :  see  our  Arts.  1258*-9*. 

[1387.]  In  §  90  (S.  409-13 ;  F.  E.  pp.  866-71),  aebsch 
discusses  an  important  practical  problem,  namely :  the  discovery 
of  the  strains  and  stresses  in  a  system  of  bars  pinned  together 
at  their  terminals,  or  in  a  framework.  In  this  section  the  body 
forces  are  supposed  negligible  and  the  terminal  loads  in  no  case 
suflSciently  great  to  produce  buckling.  Thus  the  system  will  be 
without  flexure.  If  there  be  no  supernumerary  bars,  we  know  that 
in  this  case  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  method  of  reciprocal  figures ;  if  supernumerary 
bars  exist,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  use  ab  initio  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  bars. 

Suppose  Xif  f/if  Zi  to  be  the  coordinates  of  the  ith  node  of  such  a 
frame  before  strain  and  u^,  v^,  Wi  its  shifts  after  strain,  these  latter 
quantities  being  very  small ;  further  let  E^  be  the  stretch-modulus  of 
the  bar  joining  the  nodes  i  and  k^  r^j^  its  unstrained,  Vij^  +  p^,  its  strained 
length,  0)^  its  cross-section;  let  X^^  Y^,  Z^  be  the  components  of  the 
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load  at  the  »th  node.     Then  we  must  have  for  the  equilibrium  of  that 
node 

XT  ^  *.  -^i* ^jkPjki^M-^)  _ n 

-A  I  +  -«* —8 —  V> 

/l  +  ^t —5 -V, 

where  the  summation  is  to  extend  for  all  nodes  k  united  hy  bars  to  the 
node  i. 

If  there  be  n  nodes  we  have  thus  3w  equations ;  there  are  also  Zn 

unknowns,  namely  the  UyV^w  for  the  n  nodes.    (  Obviously  p^  is  given  by 


(a^~  a?t)  («<  -  f^k)  +  (y<  -  Vk)  {^i  -  M  +  (g<  -  g*)  (^'<  -  ^k) 

Pik= " 

^1k 


■) 


But  of  the  3n  equations  6  must  be  the  equations  of  statical  equilibrium 
between  the  external  loads  X,  F,  Z,  Hence  there  are  6  of  the  shifts 
undetermined  by  the  above  equations.  This  is  what  we  should  expect, 
as  we  might  give  the  system  any  displacement  of  translation  or  rotation 
as  a  whole  without  affecting  the  elastic  equations,  and  such  displacement 
involves  six  arbitrary  constants.  As  a  rule  certain  nodes  and  directions 
of  rods  will  be  fixed,  and  these  will  give  the  additional  conditions 
sufficient  to  solve  the  problem,  even  when  there  are  also  unknown 
reactions  at  some  of  the  nodes  to  be  determined.  Clebsch  works  out 
this  solution  by  solving  for  u^  v,  tr,  in  the  special  case  when  a  loaded 
node  is  supported  by  any  number  of  bars  attached  to  fixed  points. 

[1388.]  The  problem  of  the  preceding  article  becomes  more 
complex  when  there  are  joints  or  nodes  attached  to  points  in  the 
bars  themselves  as  well  as  at  their  terminals,  so  that  flexure  takes 
place.  Clebsch's  §  91  (S.  413-20 ;  F.  E.  pp.  872-79),  entitled : 
Stabsysteme  mit  Bieguvg,  deals  with  this  problem.  He  supposes 
the  bars  to  be  pin-jointed,  the  cross-section  of  each  to  be  uniform 
and  their  weight  to  be  negligible.  His  method  is  indicated  in 
the  following  sentence : 

Das  allgemeine  Prindp  wird  auch  hier  darin  bestehen,  dass  man 
die  Yerschiebungen  der  Knotenpunkte  zunachst  wie  bekannte  Gr5ssen 
behandelt,  aus  ihjien  die  eintretenden  elastischen  Krafbe  bestimmt,  mit 
welchen  die  Stabe  in  ihren  Knotenpunkten  reagiren,  und  endlich  die 
Gleichgewichtsbedingungen  ftlr  die  in  den  Knotenpunkten  wirkenden 
aussem  und  elastischen  Krafte  aufstellen  ;  Gleichungen  die  schliesslich 
genau  hinreichen  um  aus  ihnen  die  eingeftlhrten  Yerschiebungen  zu 
bestimmen  (S.  413). 
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Clebscfa  describes  clearly  the  various  stages  in  the  problem, 
writing  down  the  general  types  of  the  equations  involved.  He 
afterwards  applies  his  principle  to  an  isosceles  truss  with  a 
vertical  strut,  the  truss  being  supported  at  the  terminals  of  the 
base  and  loaded  at  the  vertex.  Both  the  general  investigation 
and  the  special  example  are  of  interest,  but  we  must  refer  our 
reader  to  the  Treatise  itself  for  the  details. 

[1389.]  Clebach'6  Treatise  concludes  with  a  section  on  Torsion. 
He  introduces  Coulomb's  theory  for  a  prism  of  circular  cross- 
section  and  discusses  the  maximum  stress.  The  method  adopted 
is  unsatisfactory  and  Clebsch  himself  expressed  his  discontent  with 
it.  In  a  letter  to  Saint-Yenant  he  authorised  its  withdrawal,  and 
there  is  thus  no  need  to  criticise  it  here. 

[1390.]  The  work  we  have  been  considering  was  published 
when  the  author  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  was  based 
upon  his  lectures  at  Karlsruhe  delivered  in  1861.  However 
unsuitable  it  may  seem  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
elasticity  for  technical  students,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  by 
the  wealth  and  ingenuity  of  analysis  which  the  young  mathe- 
matician was  able  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  more  theoretical 
parts  of  elasticity.  It  is  this  fertility  of  analytical  method  which 
makes  his  work  so  suggestive  and  has  given  it  a  place  among  the 
classics  of  our  subject,  notwithstanding  its  incomplete  and  some- 
what one-sided  character. 

Die  physikalische,  tlberhaupt  die  naturwissenschaftlicbe  Auffassung 
lag  ihm,  bei  alien  Kenntnissen,  die  er  im  Einzelnen  besass,  verhaltnias- 
massig  fern  imd  interessirte  ihn  nicht  besonders.  Nur  in  seiner  eraten 
Arbeit,  seiner  Inauguraldissertation :  Ueber  die  Bewegwng  eines 
EUipaoids  im,  einer  Fliissigkeit,  so  wie  spater  noch  einmal  in  einer 
Untersuchung  iiber  Circularpolarisation,  findet  sich  bei  ihm  eine 
Yergleichung  der  abgeleiteten  Resultate  mit  dem  Experimente.  Ihn 
interessirte  vielmehr  die  mathematische  Fragestellong,  insofem  sie 
geschickte  analytische  Behandlung  verlangte :  er  gehorte,  auch  hierin 
Jaoobi  &lmlich,  der  rein  mathematischen  Bichtung  an,  welche  den 
abstracten  Gedanken  um  seiner  selbst  willen  verfolgt 

This  excellent  characterisation  of  Clebsch  I  take  from  S.  5-6 
of  a  pamphlet  the  joint  labour  of  several  of  his  friends :  Alfred 
Clebsch.      Versuch  evner  Darlegung  und   Wilrdigwng  seiner  wis- 
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sennchaJUichen  Leistwngen  (Leipzig,  1873),  to  which  I  must  refer 
the  reader  for  details  of  Clebsch's  life  and  work. 

[1391.]  In  the  preface  to  his  Treatise  on  elasticity  Clebsch 
especially  excludes  from  the  scope  of  his  work  all  applications 
of  elasticity  to  the  theory  of  light  but  suggests  that  he  may  later 
deal  with  this  wide  field  (S.  v).  AH  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  Clebsch's  labours  in  this  field  are  the  memoirs  in  Bd.  57 
(1860)  and  Bd.  61  (1863)  of  Crellea  Journal  (see  our  Arts.  1324 
and  1392)  and  a  posthumous  publication  entitled :  Prinzipien  der 
mathematischen  Optik  edited  by  A.  Kurz  and  separately  published 
in  1887  (Augsburg)  as  an  offprint  from  the  Blatter  filr  das 
bayerische  BecUschulweseru  This  journal  being  probably  more 
inaccessible  to  our  readers  than  the  offprint,  we  shall  refer  only 
to  the  pages  of  the  latter. 

This  short  treatise  on  optics  containing  53  pages  is  baaed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  ethereal  molecules  of  masses  m,  mj,  act  upon  each 
other  with  a  force  of  the  form 

wimi/(r), 

where  r  is  their  central  distance  (S.  1).  Thus  Clebsch  really  starts  with 
a  hypothesis  that  must  lead  him  to  rari-constant  elastic  equations  the 
moment  he  neglects  the  terms  in  differential  coefficients  higher  than  the 
second,  which  he  at  first  i*etains  in  order  to  explain  dispersion  in 
Cauchy's  manner  (S.  15).  When  however  he  does  neglect  these 
differential  coefficients  (S.  17-19),  we  find  be  has  equations  which 
apparently  involve  nine  independent  constants  for  a  crystal  with  three 
rectangular  axes  of  elastic  symmetry  and  two  independent  constants  in 
the  case  of  isotropy.  But  this  independence  is  only  apparent ;  take  for 
example  the  equations  of  isotropy  in  S.  19  which  are  of  the  type 

It  will  be  found  by  substituting  the  values  on  p.  18  for  u^^u  etc. 
in  the  fundamental  equations  (3)  of  S.  3  that  with  the  notation  of  our 
Art  143,  we  have 

b  =  JSmx  (n)  a;,V. 

and  a  +  6  =  JSwix  (r^)  <  -  Sw*x  (n)  aJoV- 

Consequently 

a  =  J  {Smx  (ro)>,*  -  3Swx  (ro)  oj^VI 

=  0, 
by  equation  (xxxiv)  of  the  same  article. 
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Thus  we  see  that  Clebsch's  equations  are  really  rari-constant^  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  relations  among  his  elastic  constants  would,  I  think, 
considerably  modify  the  rest  of  his  investigations. 

For  double-refraction  Olebsch  obtains  conditions  identical  with  those 
of  Oauchy  and  Saint-Yenant.  Thus  in  other  notation  his  relations  (44) 
and  (46)  (S.  21-2)  agree  with  (xzxix)  of  our  Art.  148,  if  we  put 
d  —  d\e  =  ^  9XLdf=f  therein. 

Much  of  the  pamphlet  contains  extremely  interesting  analysis 
to  which  we  may  draw  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  optical 
theories  We  have  referred  above  to  all  that  directly  concerns  us 
when  we  are  dealing  with  elasticity. 

[1392.]     Ud)er  die  Reflexion  an  einer  Kitgelfldche,  Journal 

filr  die  reine  vmd  a/ngewandte  MatiiemaUk,  Bd.  61,  S.  195-262. 

Berlin,  1863.     This  memoir  is  dated  October  30,  1861.  It  opens 
with  the  following  paragraph  explaining  its  object : 

Obgleich  das  Problem  der  Reflexion  von  Lichtstralen  an  einer 
gegebenen  Mache  langst  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  Geometer  in  vielfacher 
Hinsicht  auf  sich  gezogen  hat»  so  ist  doch  niemals  der  Yersuch  gemacht 
worden,  aus  den  Bewegungsgleichungen  selbst  die  C^esetze  dieser  Erschei- 
nungen  zu  deduciren,  und  so  theoretisch  eine  sichere  Basis  filr 
Untersuchungen  dieser  Art  zu  gewinnen.  Der  einzige  Fall,  den  man 
betrachtete,  war  der  einer  unendlich  ausgedehnten  brechenden  £bene, 
auf  welche  ebene  Wellen  fallen  ;  und  so  kam  es,  dass  die  geometrischen 
Satze  der  Dioptrik  und  Katoptrik  mit  dem  was  man  heute  eigentlich 
Optik  zu  nennen  gewohnt  ist,  nur  durch  einige  Betrachtungen  der 
Enveloppentheorie  lose  und  gewaltsam  verknUpft  sind. 

[1393.]  Clebsch  attempts  in  this  memoir  to  investigate  the 
motion  of  an  isotropic  elastic  medium,  when  the  disturbances  are 
totally  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  sphere  contained  in  it.  He 
deals  in  fact  with  a  special  case  of  an  extension  of  Lam^s  Problem 
(see  our  Art.  1111*)  to  media  in  vibratory  motion.  In  order 
to  simplify  the  surface  conditions,  which  he  remarks  are  still 
both  theoretically  and  physically  somewhat  obscure,  he  takes 
the  simplest  hypothesis  possible: 

dass  namlich  die  Kugel  voUstdndig  reflectire,  und  dass,  bei  Abwesen- 
heit  gebrochener  Wellen,  die  einfallenden  und  die  reflectirenden 
Bewegungen  an  der  Oberfl&che  der  Kugel  sich  in  ihrer  Summe  genau 
aufheben  (S.  195). 

The  last  words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  what  Clebsch  really 
does  is  to  put  the  total  shift  (due  to  incident  and  reflected  dis- 
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turbances)  at  the  surface  of  his  spherical  reflected  zero.  In  other 
words^  he  fixes  his  ether  at  the  mrfojoe  of  a  totally  reflecting  body\ 
With  this  simplification  Clebsch  remarks  that  the  problem  becomes 
a  purely  mathematical  one^  namely:  to  develop  the  differential 
coefficient  of  a  function  of  a,  y,  z,  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
variables  in  a  series  of  spherical  harmonics,  if  the  development  of 
the  function  itself  in  spherical  harmonics  be  given.  The  solution 
is  obtained  simply  and  symmetrically  by  replacing  the  spherical 
harmonic  by  the  corresponding  homogeneous  function  of  the  nth 
degree. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  exceedingly  complex  for 
the  optically  important  case  of  a  wave-length  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  radius  of  the  reflecting  surface,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  easily  dealt  with  approximately,  if  the  wave- 
length be  large  as  compared  with  this  radius. 

[1394.]  §  1  of  the  memoir  is  entitled :  ZwriJichfiihrung  der  Gleieh- 
ungen  der  Elasticitdt  <mf  getrennte  partielle  DiffererUialgleichungen 
and  occupies  S.  196—9.  Olebsch  adopts  as  his  equations  for  an  isotropic 
medium  the  type : 

dht  dO 

80  that  his  b*  =  filp,  and  his  a'  =  (X  +  2fi)/p  of  this  History.  He  then 
gives  a  demonstration  that  the  most  general  solution  for  the  shifts  is  of 
the  form  : 


^dP  dW    dV  \ 

dx  dy      dz* 

^dP  dUdW^ 

dy  dz       dx  * 

dP  dV     dU 


y («). 


dz      dx      dy 

where  P  is  a  solution  of  : 

d^P 

-df-^'^^  (iii), 

ijniiB  fixing  of  the  boundary  as  a  condition  for  total  reflection  is  interesting  in 
the  light  of  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson's  hypothesis  that  the  ether  may  be  treated  as  an 
elastio  solid  fixed  at  infinity  (and  I  suppose  at  totaUy  refleotmg  surfaces  placed  in 
It).  See  the  PWtofopAicai  Magazine,  November,  ISSa  Is  it  possible  in  this  case 
to  absolutely  neglect  the  waves  •  reflected  *  from  the  infinite  boundi^  as  Helmholtz 
asserts?  Must  not  the  steady  motion  be  considered  to  have  existed  from  an  'infinite' 
tune?  If  we  cannot  neglect  the  refiected  waves  what  becomes  of  them  and  how  do 
they  affect  the  problem  of  cosmic  temperature  ? 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  12 
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and  U^  F,  TTare  solutions  of: 


=  6»V«^  (iv). 


Compare  these  results  with  those  of  Lam^  and  Eirchhoff  re- 
ferred to  in  our  Arta  1078*  and  1309. 

[1395.]  §  2  entitled:  Ew^wkJcekung  von  P,  U,  T,  W  naeh  Kugel- 
/uncUonen,  occupies  S.  200-2.  In  this  section  Olebsch  introduces 
a  function  J/^  which  may  he  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts. 
Jff^  is  a  solid  spherical  harmonic  of  the  nth  degree,  Le.  a  homogeneous 
function  of  the  nth  degree  in  x,  y,  z  which  satisfies  V^M^  =  0,  hut  its 
arhitrary  coefficients  are  functions  of  r  and  ^  where  r  is  to  he  put  equal  to 

r,  ie.  *y^  +  y*  +  «•,  after  all  differentiations  have  taken  place.  Thus 
if  V  be  taken  in  its  most  general  sense  to  operate  on  lff^=/(r,  x^  y^  z) 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  differentiation  of  M^  with  regard 
to  the  r  which  occurs  in  the  coefficients  of  M^  treated  as  a  solid 
harmonic  in  x^  y,  z.  Thus  we  find,  if  A'  be  used  instead  of  V^  to  denote 
the  special  sense  of  an  operator  on  x,  y,  «  only  : 

d^M^     2n  +  2  dM^ 
"   c^r*    .    .   r        dr  * 

Hence  we  shall  obtain  a  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  type : 
if  we  take  ^  =  2  if^, 

0 

and  determine  the  coefficients  of  i/»  as  functions  of  r  and  t  from  the 
equation  : 

d^  \  dj^  r        rfr  / ' 

[1396.]  A  method  based  upon  this  property  of  the  function 
M^  for  solving  the  body-shift  equations  (i)  and  (ii)  is  developed  by 
Clebsch  in  the  following  sections  (§§  3  and  4,  S.  202-8).  Many  of 
the  fundamental  properties  of  solid  spherical  harmonics  were  here 
published,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time. 

On  S.  208  Clebsch  gives  the  following  expression  for  the  type  of 
shift: 

tt  =  Sw» ...(v). 


d^M,,     ^  fd^M^     2n  +  2  dAf^\ 
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(vi), 


where:  ^^^-^^.r**    __,+,^-y_] 

"*'  ~  r*»+»  dr  I        \2m  +  3    •  n  +  1  / J 

and  where  ifj,,  M^,  T^  are  arbitrary  solid  spherical  harmonios  of  the 
nth  degree.  Their  coefficients  are,  however,  fiinctions  of  r,  t.  Those  of 
M^  satisfy  the  equation  : 

^_      fd]^     2n+2d^| 

and  those  of  Af^'  and  T^  satisfy  the  equation : 

«P^     „  fd«^     2n+2*^l  .  .... 

with  the  condition  that  M^'  is  to  be  zero. 

[1397.]  In  the  particular  case  when  the  motion  is  not  vibratory 
we  must  put  (f^/oJ^^O,  we  then  obtain  a  solution  in  solid 
spherical  harmonics  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  for  a  medium 
subjected  only  to  surface  forces.  Results  for  this  special  case  of  an 
elastic  solid  in  equilibrium  were  given  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  same  year  as  Clebsch's,  but  read  on 
November  27,  1862,  a  year  later  than  Clebsch's  was  written. 
Sir  William  Thomson's  conclusions  will  be  dealt  with  in  our 
Chapter  xrv.  They  differ  considerably  in  form  from  Clebsch's 
as  cited  above.     When  <f>  is  independent  of  t,  we  have 

^=X(fl^.+ir.7r**'). 

where  H^  and  HJ  are  solid  spherical  harmonics  of  order  n. 
Substituting  we  ultimately  obtain  the  shifts  in  a  form  which  is 
explicitly  free  from  the  somewhat  complex  coefficients  involving 
the  elastic  constants  a^  and  6'  [i.e.  (m  +  n)/p  and  n/p]  which  occur 
in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  form  of  the  solution. 


[1398.]  In  the  fifth  section  (S.  209-11)  Clebscfa  integrates  the 
equations  of  types  (vii)  and  (viii),  and  shows  that  ^  in  (vii)  is  of  the 
form : 

12—2 
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^     /^(r^at)+P'(r  +  €U)     n(»4-  l)/*-^(r-a<)  -f  i^-^(r  -hat) 
^ pi+I  2  r*+' 

(n~l)n(n+l)(tt+2)/^-«(r-a<)  +  i^-«(r  +  a<) 
"*■  2.4  r»+« 

1 .  2,..2nf{r^at)+F(r  +  at)  .. 

■"'•"*'  -"-2. 4...2n  ?*^^^  ^^^' 

where  a  must  be  changed  to  6  in  the  case  of  (viii),  and  the  indices 
attached  to /and  F  denote  derivatives  of  those  functions. 

[1399.]  To  complete  the  solution  it  is  necessary  to  determine  from 
the  surface  conditions  the  arbitrary  functions/ and  F^  which  it  must  be 
remembered  are  to  be  solid  spherical  harmonics  in  a;,  y,  2;  of  the  order 
9L  This  Olebsch  achieves  very  ingeniously.  He  demonstrates  on  S. 
206  that : 

fdw^     dvJ\        fdu^     du). 


.(...)r...(^--5-)*,(5-^-) 


Now  on  the  right  there  are  no  differentiations  with  regard  to  r. 
Hence  if  u,  v,  w,  the  shifts  over  two  given  concentric  sur&ces,  say  of 
radii  r^  and  r,,  be  given  as  functions  of  two  position-angles,  we  can 
express  them  by  surface  spherical  harmonics  and  by  dividing  or 
multiplying  at  the  same  time  by  the  proper  power  of  r^  and  r,  replace 
these  surface  harmonics  by  solid  harmonics.  Now  u^,  v^,  u),^  are 
known  as  the  nth  solid  harmonics  in  u^  v,  to  respectively,  and  these 
results  may  therefore  be  directly  substituted  in  ^x),  as  there  is  no 
differentiation  with  regard  to  r.  Thus  by  aid  of  (vi)  and  (x)  we  can 
determine  the  six  arbitrary  functions  which  occur  in  i/^  M\  and  T^ 
as  exhibited  in  (ix).  It  might  seem  from  this  that  the  motion  was 
fully  determined  when  the  arbitrary  shifts  over  two  concentric  spherical 
sur&ces  are  given  at  each  instant  of  time,  but  Clebsch  guards  himself 
against  this  assumption  by  the  remark  that  though  the  sur&ces  of  a 
spherical  shell  were  fixed,  its  material  could  still  move. 

[1400.]  §  6  is  entitled :  VolUtdndige  Behandlung  des  FaUes,  wo 
eine,  auf  einer  bestimmten  Kiigelfldche  gegebene  Bewegung  sick  ins 
Unendliche  cvusbreiten  kanuy  and  occupies  S.  211-15.  Suppose  a  number 
of  centres  of  disturbance  of  given  character  to  be  at  finite  distances 
apart  in  an  infinite  medium ;  then  the  shifts  U^  F,  W  which  they 
would  produce  at  any  points  of  the  medium  are  known.     Now;  intro- 
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duoe  into  the  medium  a  spherical  surfJEU^  of  no  disturbance  and  let  the 
additional  shifts  be  represented  hj  Uy  v,  w;  then  the  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  oyer  the  surface  are : 

tt  +  C^=0,     t;+F=0,    W4-W  =  0. 

These  will  suffice  to  determine  u,  v,  win  the  manner  suggested  in  the 
previous  article.     The  shifts  at  any  point  of  space  will  then  be 

u+U,    r+  F,    u)+  W, 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  an  additional  &ct  to  be 
takea  into  consideration.  One  of  the  rigid  spherical  boandaries  has 
really  been  taken  at  an  infinite  distance,  hence,  Olebsch  asserts,  there 
can  be  no  inward  bound  wave  or  the  terms  in  equation  (ix)  involving 
the  function  F  (r-\-cU)  and  its  derivatives  cannot  exist.  This  con- 
clusion Olebsch  attributes  on  S.  211  to  Helmholtz. 

Now  U,  r,  W  may  be  expressed  over  the  surface  of  the  given  sphere 
in  terms  of  spherical  harmonics  and  hence  quantities  like 

corresponding  to  them  found  firom  equations  similar  to  (x).  But  these 
lead  us  to  the  values  of  Q^,  F„  T^  for  we  must  clearly  have : 

Qn^-Qn,      Pn=-K       T^^'T^ 

at  the  spherical  surface.  In  this  maimer  Olebsch  finds  linear  differential 
equations  with  constant  coefficients  for  the  arbitrary  functions  which 
occur  in  the  values  of  P^y  Q^,  T^.  Olebsch  notes  the  following  flEUsts 
with  regard  to  these  equations  : 

(i)  If  the  incident  disturbance  be  periodic,  the  reflected  motion  (ie. 
one  corresponding  to  the  particular  integrid)  will  also  be  periodic,  La  the 
shifts  will  not  contain  the  time  outside  the  arguments  of  sine  or  cosine. 

(ii)  A  free  motion  of  the  system  (Le.  one  corresponding  to  the 
complementary  function)  is  possible,  even  when  there  are  no  external 
centres  of  disturbance,  and  a  spherical  sur&ce  is  rigidly  fixed  in  the 
medium.  But  this  motion  cannot  contain  any  periodic  terms  except 
for  special  values  of  a/&,  and  these  values  of  ajh  appear,  to  judge  firom 
the  equations  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  values  of  n,  to  be  negative  and 
therefore  impossible.  A  general  proof  of  this  Olebsch  has,  however, 
been  unable  to  find  (S.  215). 

These  two  results  are  of  considerable  interest ;  in  particular  the 
free  motion  of  a  mass  of  elastic  material  fixed  to  two  rigid  enclosing 
surfaces  is  deserving  of  closer  investigation.  It  may  possibly  be  found 
that  some  such  masses  are  incapable  of  isochronous  vibrations.  The 
impossibility  of  free  vibrations  in  Olebsch's  case,  however,  is  solely  the 
result  of  his  neglecting  the  inward  bound  wave. 

Since  the  free  vibration  in  the  case  (ii)  of  a  fixed  spherical  surface 
is,  according  to  Olebsch,  non-periodic,  so  every  periodic  disturbance  will 
be  duly  reflected,  for  the  only  possible  case  of  failure,  that  of  equality 
between  the  periods  of  forced  and  of  free  vibrations,  cannot  occur. 
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[1401.]  In  §  7y  entitled:  Einfachste  Bewegungen.  EinfUhru/ng  der 
FtmcUonen /f  4>  (^*  216-21)^  Olebsch  deals  with  the  special  case  in 
which  the  incident  disturbance  is  given  by  a  single  term  of  the  period 

2ir/A^  or  where  Fnf.Qnt  ^n  ^^  ^^  ^®  form* : 

P,  =  P.6«rf-»,      Qn  =  Q'n^-\      Tn  =  f'^-^ (xi). 

But  these  lead  at  once  to 


»} 


and  thus  to  determine  M^  and  If^  we  have  from  (vii)  and  (viii)  the 
equations : 

Olebsch  then  shows  that : 

where  H^^  H^  etc  are  solid  harmonics  of  the  nth  ordei*,  and  F^  («),  ^i^  («) 
are  solutions  of  the  equation : 

cPO     2n+2cKl     ^     ^ 

-rT  + -T-  +  O=0. 

cur  8      as 

These  solutions  are  as  follows : 

-p;(*)={/.(»)+*»(»)V-i}«^-'. 

where : 

f(n\-    ^       (n-l)n(n.Hl)(n-K2)      (n^3) (n  +  4) 

/•W-^+i  2.4.««+»  2.4.6.8.«»+»  ,     ,  .... 

^  M-^<^-^^)     (^-2)...(n4.3)     (n-4) (n-f  5) 

''^»^^"  2.«»+«         2.4.6.«»+*  2.4...10.«»+«       "•• 

or,  -«<^o,     «!/ii     -«'^,     »V«> 

«/o>     ^'^^i     «!/i>     «*^> 

^  To  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  symbol  t  being  used  with  two  different  meanings, 
I  have  slightly  changed  Glebsoh's  notation  thronghoat. 
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are  the  conseoutive  numerators  and  denominators  respectiyely  of  the 
oonvergents  to  the  continued  fraction 

0     1111 

tang  =  --  +  g—     A      g»      L 

11         3     6        7 


-  +  —  +  -  +  —  +  eta 

8  8        8  8 

[1402.]  From  the  values  of  Mj^,  M^  and  T^y  Clebsch  finds  those  of 
Q„_i   and   Pf^^n  and   ultimately  u^,   v^  and  w^  (S.   220).     He  thus 

reduces  the  problem  to  the  determination  of  H^ ^n^^  which  will 

follow  at  once  from  (xi),  since  Q^  P^  and  T^  are  known  in  terms  of 

^»,  Pn.  T^  by  Art  1400. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  spherical  sur&oe,  over  which  there  is  no 
shift,  no  function  of  r  +  a/  can  occur  (Art.  1400),  so  that  the  terms  in 
F^  disappear,  and  Clebsch  easily  finds  H^\  H^  and  H^  as  functions 

of  the  given  quantities  P^  Q^  and  T^, 

[1403.]  g  8-18  (S.  222-62)  deal  with  the  case  of  a  single  centre  of 
disturbance,  and  like  previous  portions  of  the  memoir  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  Clebsch's  remarkable  power  of  analysis. 

In  this  case  the  solution  of  the  equation 

for  a  disturbance  symmetrical  about  the  source  Xq,  y,,  Zq  consists  of 
terms  of  the  form: 

k                            k 
3J and  3j , 


where  B  =  >J{x-  x^Y  +  (y  -  y©)'  +  («  -  ^of- 
These  may  be  replaced  by  the  exponential  term 

B^e  »  , 

and  the  shifts  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  kind  considered  will  be  of  the 
type: 


^x-x^  die  g^'M 


g«v-] 


.  C'"{y'-yo)-C"{z-z,)  d  (e  ^'^"'^^■I (xiv), 

^  B  dB\     B      J 


by  our  Art.  1394,  the  Cs  being  constants. 
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If  U^  be  the  first,  U^  the  second  term  of  U,  we  have  : 

and  U^  +  V^  +  W^  is  a  function  only  of  R  and  L    Thus  the  total  shift  is 
in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  waye,  and  is  a  function  only  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  and   of  the  time.      We  are 
therefore  dealing  with  a  spherical  wave  of  longitudinal  vibrations. 
For  the  second  terms  we  have  : 

U^{x^x,)+V^{y-y,)-^W^{z^z,)=^0, 

Ufi'  +  yjJ"  +  Wfi'"  =  0, 

while  TJ^  +  7i  +  Wi  is  not  independent  of 

g~a^    y-yo    g-gp 

R    '       R    '      R    ' 

or  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  to 
the  point  disturbed.  We  see  that  the  shifts  U^^  F,,  W^  are  perpen> 
dicular  to  this  line,  and  are  also  parallel  to  the  plane 

They  correspond  therefore  to  a  wave  of  transverse  vibrations. 

[1404.]     The  next  stage  in  the  problem  is  to  find  the  value  of 

1    -mJZV-i  .cosmii^       .  sinm^ 

-e  ,  or  of  — g--  and  -g-, 

in  solid  spherical  harmonics,  m  being  a  constant.  This  is  accomplished 
by  Clebsch  in  §  9  (S.  224-7).  Although  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
the  whole  of  the  analysis  of  this  special  case,  these  expansions  may  be 
given  here  as  they  seem  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  a  number  of 
problems  quite  independent  of  the  present  one.  I  may  cite  them  as 
follows : 

1  fcosm-ff)  V  r^  /      \  fcos(mro))  -  ^  ,       ,  fsin(mro))n 

R  tsin  W  =  *»  ^«  L"^'  <»»'•)  {sin  U)}  +  *»  <'«'•>  {cob  \J^\ 

X  \J^  (mr)  sin  (mr)  +  ^  (mr)  cos  (wr)] 

L  Icos  (mr JJ  -  ^' '      ''^  tsin  (mro)J  J 

X  [J[  (mr)  cos  (mr)  —  ^j  (mr)  sin  (wr)] 

l:         "^  Isin  (mro)J  ^  ^  ^     ^'  Icos  {mro)J  J 

X  [y,  (mr)  sin  (mr)  +  <^  (mr)  cos  (wir)] 

L     ^     "'  loos  (mr^,)J  -  ^  ^      ^Hsm(mro)JJ 

X  [/,  (mr)  cos  (mr)  -  <^  (mr)  sin  (mr)] 
+  eta  (xv). 
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Here  /«  and  ^»  are  given  by  our  (ziii),  and  7^  is  the  solid  spherical 
harmonic : 

r.  =  K)*  P«  (cos  ^),  where  cos  ^  =  ^5l±W(o+3, 

and  R  =  ^r*  +  ro*  -  2rro  cos  ^. 

As  an  identity  we  may  of  course  put  on  the  right-handside  of  (xv) 
r  =  r  and  ro  =  ro,  but  the  form  in  which  we  have  left  it  shows  us  at  once 
how  to  apply  the  operators  A»  and  V*  of  our  Art  1395  to  it  This 
application  is  required  in  the  further  course  of  Clebsch's  analysis. 

[1405.]  In  §  10  (S.  228-9)  Olebsch  expands  U,  F,  W  in  soUd 
spherical  harmoDics  by  the  aid  of  (xv).  He  thus  obtains  the 
disturbance,  due  to  the  source  at  x^y  j/^,  z^,  at  any  point  x,  y,  z  on 
a  spherical  surfiEU^e  of  radius  r  with  centre  at  the  origin.  In  §  11 
(S.  229-33)  he  deals  with  the  case  of  an  incident  wave  of  purely 
longitudinal  vibrations  {U^^  F,,  TF,)  and  he  shows  that  such  a 
wave  always  produces  reflected  waves  of  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations.  In  §  12  (S.  233-6)  we  have  the  case 
of  an  incident  wave  of  purely  transverse  vibrations  (17,,  F,,  TF,); 
it  is  shown  that  with  one  exception,  the  reflected  wave  consists 
partly  of  longitudinal  and  partly  of  transverse  vibrations.  §  13  (S. 
236-40)  deals  with  the  exceptional  case  of  no  reflected  longi- 
tudinal vibrations.  This  case  occurs  when  the  resultant  of  the 
shifts  U^,  F,,  TF,  is  parallel  to  a  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  centre  of  disturbance  to  the  centre  of  the 
reflecting  spherical  surface.  La  in  the  notation  of  our  Art  1403, 

we  have 

G':G":(y'':ix,:y,'.z,. 

[1406.]  So  fiu:  Clebsch  has  confined  himself  to  a  single  centre 
of  disturbance.  In  §  14  (S.  240^)  and  §  15  (S.  247-50)  he  deals 
with  the  special  problem  of  determining  the  system  of  centres  of 
disturbance  which  if  distributed  over  a  spherical  surface  inside 
the  reflecting  sphere  would  produce  the  reflected  motion  (see 
our  Art.  1400  and  compare  Art  1312).  A  different  system  is 
necessary  for  the  two  types  of  vibration,  and  what  is  more  the 
distribution  of  systems  of  disturbance  is  quite  different  for  waves 
of  different  periods.  The  whole  investigation,  although  the  results 
are  very  complex,  is  of  interest,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with 
similar  investigations  dealing  with  fluid  motion  in  and  about 
spheres  by  the  method  of  image& 
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[1407.]  §  16  (S.  250-4)  is  entitled :  Uwterauchung  des  Falles,  wo  bei 
maasig  grosser  Wdlenlange  der  Radius  der  reJUctirenden  KiAgeLseh/r  AsMn 
ist,  ClebBch  commenoeB  by  remarking  that  the  case  in  which,  c  being 
the  radius  bf  the  reflecting  sphere,  'ki\a  and  A%/6  are  very  large, — a  case 
of  great  importance  in  the  application  of  elastical  theory  to  optics, — 
does  not  admit  of  any  great  simplification  in  the  formidae.  On  the 
other  hand  the  case  in  which  these  quantities  are  small,  or  the  radius 
of  the  reflecting  sphere  is  small  as  compared  with  the  wave-length, 
admits  of  great  simplification.  We  can  in  this  case  for  the  incident 
motion  replace  for  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reflecting 
sphere : 

-i"*^"^  -ii8^-i        -i«v>V-i  -groV-i 

— g —  and = —  by and  respectively. 

xt  a  Tq  Tq 

Starting  from  these  Clebsch  determines  the  principal  terms  in  the 
various  functions  on  which  the  values  oi  ia,  Vy  to  depend.  He  shows 
that  it  is  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  reflecting  sphere 
that  its  influence  is  of  large  magnitude,  but  that  at  greater  distances,  it 
is  of  the  order  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  (c) :  see  his  S.  254.  He  divides 
his  investigation  into  two  parts.  The  first  occupies  §  17  (S.  254-9) 
and  deals  with  the  reflected  disturbance  at  points  remote  from  the 
reflecting  sphere  but  not  necessarily  from  the  disturbing  centre.  The 
approximate  results  are  given  on  S.  256,  but  they  are  too  long  to 
bie  cited  here.  On  the  other  hand  they  take  simpler  forms,  when 
the  disturbed  point  is  at  a  great  distance  alike  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance  and  from  the  reflecting  sphere.  In  this  case  the  type  of 
shifty  due  to  the  reflected  motion  otUyy  is  given  by : 

^  =  (6'.fS)rro{!^^^^^^K'"^^"a) 
+  a(7(^o-^cos^)sinA(<-Jr- J) 

+  56^^  sin  ^  cos  X  sin  A;  u -^j 

+  |-6r(^'sin^o-^sin^coBx)«nAU-g-  ^H (xvi), 

where : 

2ir/^  is  the  period  of  the  disturbance, 

C,  Cr,  C",  C"'  determine  its  amplitude  as  in  our  Art.  1403, 

r  =  distance  of  disturbed  point  from  centre  of  reflecting  sphere, 

ro  =  distance  of  centre  of  disturbance  *«)m  the  centre  of  sphere, 

I,  nty  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  r,  and  ^,  fn^,  jn,  of  ro, 

^  is  the  angle  between  r  and  r,, 

X  is  the  angle  between  the  planes  rr©  and  C'x  +  C"y  +  C"'z  =  0, 

^0  is  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  p^  to  the  latter  plane  and 
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To,  while  l^\  nto',  n^'  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  perpendicular  to  p^ 
and  Tq, 

Obviouslj  it  is  only  r,  2,  m,  n,  ^  and  x  which  change  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  disturbed  point. 

Clebsch's  results  on  S.  257  do  not  all  agree  with  the  above.   He  gives 

for  his  oonstants  n  and  q  the  values ^  and  i — ,  where  I  find  in  his 

notation  the  same  values  multiplied  by  the  factor  v^ — ^ . 

On  S.  257-8  Olebsch  draws  a  number  of  conclusions  as  to  the 
gmieral  character  of  the  vibrationa  These  follow  at  once  from  the 
trigonometrical  form  in  which  we  have  displayed  his  results  in  (xvi). 
Indeed  in  that  form,  they  are  obvious  on  inspection. 

[1408.]  The  second  part  of  Clebsch's  investigations  deals  with  the 
disturbance  at  points  very  close  to  the  reflecting  sphere,  when  the  centre 
of  disturbance  la  supposed  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  This 
occupies  the  final  section  §  18  (S.  259-62).  In  the  notation  of  the 
j»^eceding  article  Clebsch  finds  shifts  due  to  the  reflected  motion  only, 
of  the  type : 

('-?)  (--)• 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reflecting  sphere  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  two  waves,  one  of  longitudinal  and  one  of  transverse  vibra- 
tions. 

Clebsch  instead  of  discussing  the  motion  as  given  by  (xvii)  adds  to  it 
the  shift  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  disturbance,  Le.  the  real  part  of 


sinA 


t*  =  e*^-^ 


h^^.(^)*«''"-<^-'i('^")l 


(3tviii), 

so  far  as  terms  of  the  order  I/vq  are  concerned. 

The  only  diflbrence  this  makes  is  that  we  must  read  —  1  for  - 

in  the  first  term  within  each  pair  of  curled  brackets  in  equations  of  the 
type  (xvii),  so  that  u,  v,  w  now  vanish  f  or  r  =  ^  as  of  course  they  ought 
to  do. 

[1409.]    From  the  values  of  the  shifts  as  expressed  in  the 
above  manner  Clebsch  forms  expressions  for  the  amplitude  of  the 
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longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  reflecting  sphere.    He  concludes : 

(i)  That  the  amplitude  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  will  be 
greatest  for  points  whose  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  reflect- 
ing sphere  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  that  centre 
to  the  centre  of  disturbance. 

(ii)  That  the  amplitude  of  the  transverse  vibrations  will  be 
greatest  for  points  whose  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  reflect- 
ing sphere  lie  near  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  centre  of  disturbance  (rj 
and  the  line  p^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  C'a  -f  C"y  -f  C'z  =  0 
(termed  by  Clebsch  the  Axe  der  Bewegwag,  Axe  der  einfallenden 
Sckwingungen  and  also  Axe  der  8chwingungen), 

(iii)  That  as  the  values  of  u,  v,  w,  do  not  alter  when  x,  y,  z 
are  changed  to  —a?,  —  y,  ^z,  respectively,  the  formulae  to  this 
approximation  give  no  trace  of  a  shadow. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  this  result  be  true  for  other 
than  elastic  media.  We  might  easily  place  in  the  electro-magnetic 
field  a  non-conducting  sphere  the  radius  of  which  would  be  small  as 
compared  with  the  wave-length  of  a  possible  disturbance.  Would 
such  a  sphere  have  a  shadow  ? 

[1410.]  Although  Clebsch,  as  usual,  seems  more  interested  in 
his  analytical  processes  than  in  their  physical  applications,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  deduce  numerical  results,  there  is  still  so 
much  of  physical  suggestion  in  his  memoir,  that  quite  apart  from  the 
analytical  merits,  it  will  repay  close  study.  Special  applications  to 
several  simple  physical  problems  appear  to  be  placed  by  it  within 
reach  of  ordinary  calculation,  while  the  contributions  it  offers  to 
the  theory  of  solid  spherical  harmonics  are  of  wider  physical  value 
than  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  memoir. 

[1411.]  It  seems  well  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  memoir 
by  Gehring  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  our  Arts. 
1292-^  and  1375  and  which  is  closely  related  to  the  researches  of 
Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch.  It  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1860  as  a 
dissertation  for  the  doctorate  and  is  entitled:  De  aequcitionibtts 
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differentialiims  quibtis  aequilibrium  et  motus  laminae  crystaUinae 
definiuntur.  It  contains  30  quarto  pages,  and  is  dedicated  to 
EarchhofF. 

[1412.]  The  object  of  the  memoir  is  stated  in  the  following 
introductory  paragraph  : 

In  problemate  aequilibrii  et  motus  laminae  elasticae  tractando  cl.  Sophie 
Qermain,  Lagran^  Poisson  oonjecturas  fecerunt,  quas  falsas  esse  cl.  Kirchhoff 
in  diarii  CreUiam  tomo  XL  demonstravit.  Qui  novam  theoriam  deduxit  ex 
principiis,  quae  quidem  non  minus  sunt  hypothetica,  quae  tamen  similia 
sunt  iis,  quibus  cL  Jac.  Bernoulli  usus  est  aa  baculi  elastici  aequilibrium  et 
oscillationes  definienda  et  quae  theoriam  praebuerunt  satis  experimentis 
congruentem.  In  recentiore  commentatione  (Diar.  Crell.  lyi)  cl.  Kirchhoff 
theorema  proposuit  generale,  cujus  ope  fere  omnia  elasticitatis  problemata 
accuratissime  solvi  possunt.  Unde  mini  liceat,  nulla  facta  conjectura  physica, 
solum  mathematicis  deliberationibus  utens,  aequationes  deducere,  quarum 
integratione  aequilibrium  et  motus  laminae  elasticae  ciystallinae  vel  non 
crystallinae  definiuntur  sub  ea  conditione,  ut  tantum  infinite  paullum  (sie/)  ex 
aequilibrii  statu  lamina  progrediatur.  Quae  theoria  a  me  constituetur,  in 
casu  laminae  uon  crystallinae  easdem  praebet  aequationes  ac  inventas  a  cL 
Kirchhoff  et  confirmat  igitur  conjecturas,  quibus  usus  est.  Sed  non  minus 
facile  casus  laminae  crystallinae  ea  continetur  (p.  5). 

One  or  two  remarks  may  be  made  on  this.  The  historical  reference 
is  evidently  based  on  the  statement  in  Kirchhoff 's  memoir  on  plates : 
see  our  Art.  1234.  But  it  is  very  inexact.  Lagrange  so  £%r  as  he  went 
made  no  false  conjecture,  and  Poisson's  work  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  Sophie  Germain.  The  criticism  of 
Kirchhoff's  first  hypothesis  as  hypothetical  is  just  (see  our  Art.  1236), 
but  the  author  can  hardly  mean  that  he  has  really  deduced  the  plate 
equations  nulla  /ctcta  conjectura  physica^  solum  mathemaUda  deUhe- 
raiiomhua  utens  1  That  would  indeed  be  a  feat  equally  brilliant  with 
the  discovery  of  the  whole  theory  of  elasticity  in  Taylor's  Theorem : 
see  our  Arts.  928*,  299-300.  The  general  theorem  of  Kirchhoff's 
which  is  referred  to  is  that  of  our  Art.  1253.  Finally  by  a  '*  crystalline 
body "  the  author  means  one  having  21  independent  elastic  constants ; 
the  two  things  are,  however,  by  no  means  necessarily  identical 

[1413.]  Pages  5-12  determine  in  a  general  manner  the  value  of 
the  shifts  for  a  plate  of  isotropic  material  aud  correspond  to  our  Arts. 
1293-4.  Gehring  does  not  define  what  he  means  by  a  lamvna,  but  his 
method  shows  that  so  far  his  results  are  only  true  for  a  plate  of  in- 
definitely small  thickness.  The  reason  for  neglecting  certain  terms  and 
retaining  others  is  rather  vaguely  based  (p.  10  of  the  memoir)  on  a 
reference  to  a  similar  neglect  in  Kirchhoff's  memoir  on  thin  rods :  see 
our  Art.  1258.  So  fiur  Gehring's  results  would  appear  to  be  true  for 
finite  shifts,  and  they  agree  with  those  given  by  Olebsoh  on  S.  270-1 
of  his  Treatise  or  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  Vorlesimgen ;  see  our  Art*  1294. 
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[1414.]  Gehring  next  proceeds  to  find  an  expression  for  the  elastic 
potential  of  the  plate.  This  is  still  I  think  true,  admitting  Kirdih6£r8 
assumptions,  up  to  p.  14  for  finite  shifts,  and  the  result  on  that  page 
agrees  with  Kirchhoff's  Varlesv/ngen  S.  455  (see  our  Art.  1294).  We 
have  then  (pp.  15-18)  the  equations  for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
shifts  of  the  plate  supposing  it  to  be  only  infinitely  little  displaced  from 
the  position  of  equilibrium.  The  final  results  ought  to  agree  with 
equations  (13)  and  (14)  of  Kirchhoff's  S.  459  (see  our  Art.  1296),  but  they 
do  not.  To  begin  with,  the  value  of  /^  given  in  equation  24  {b)  is  quite 
wrong,  and  the  value  for  k  given  on  p.  17  is  likewise  wrong.  To  bring 
Geh  ring's  results  into  unison  with  Kirchhoff's,  it  is  necessary  to  replace 
the  coefficients  1  +  0  in  equations  (28)  and  (29)  by  |^  (1  +  0),  but  far 
more  oonsidei'able  modifications  would  nave  to  be  made  in  the  steps  by 
which  these  equations  are  reached.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Crehring 
works  out  fully  only  the  equations  of  the  shifts  in  the  plane  of  the 
plate;  for  the  transverse  shift  he  cites  Kirchhoff's  results:  see  our 
AjTts.  1298-9.  Gehring's  d$/da  is  the  l-^-dujdx  of  Eirchhoff,  and 
his  drildb  the  1  +  dv/dy  of  Eirchhoff. 

[1415.]  The  second  part  of  Gehring's  paper  occupies  pp.  18-30  and 
deals  with  the  equations  for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  shifts  of  a 
thin  plate  whose  elastic  material  has  twenty-one  constanta  The  results 
ought  to  be  of  importance,  for  few  plates  possess  elastic  isotropy,  and 
for  testing  various  physical  theories  it  is  often  desirable  to  deal  mathe-> 
matically  with  material  possessing  considerable  elastic  complexity. 

We  have  here  to  determine  the  value  of  the  elastic  potaitial  subject 
to  the  relations  (see  our  Art.  1294) 

z  being  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  plate. 

These  relations  enable  us  to  express  a-^,  a„  and  s^  as  functions  of 
the  thiee  remaining  strains  0*^^,  8„  and  Sy  and  thus  to  express  the  elastic 
potential  per  unit  volume  as  a  function,  of  o-gy,  9,.,  Sy  and  the  21 
constants.  This  is  done  by  Gehring  on  pp.  18-21.  His  results  thus 
far  appear  to  be  correct,  but  I  think  might  be  somewhat  simplified. 
The  next  stage  is  to  substitute  the  values  of  these  strains  (e.g.  those 
of  our  Art  1294)  in  the  elastic  potential  and  integrate  it  through  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  But  Gehring  makes  errors  in  the  value  of  all 
three  of  the  expressions : 

r+o  f+e  [+e 

I     xidzy      \      x^dz,      \      y^dz, 

which  he  gives  towards  the  bottom  of  p.  21  (2c  is  here  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  and  o^,  ^y,  Xy  correspond  in  our  notation  to  ^,  «y  and  o-gy). 
The  denominator  3  in  the  last  terms  of  the  values  of  these  expres- 
sions ought  not  to  be  there.  The  terms  thus  wrong  involve  only  the 
first  power  of  the  thichneaa^  and  therefore  their  error  ought  only  to 
affect  the  equations  for  the  shifts  in  the  plane  of  the  plate. 
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Oehrmg  gives  tihe  equations  for  the  transverse  vibrations  (one 
equation  for  the  shift  at  any  point  of  the  mid-plane  and  the  boiindary- 
oonditions)  as  (43)  and  (44)  on  p.  28,  and  the  equations  for  the  co-planar 
vibrations  of  the  plate  (two  for  the  shifts  at  any  point  of  the  mid-plane 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate  and  the  two  boundaiy-conditions)  as  (46), 
(47)  and  (48)  on  p.  29.  He  then  remarks  that  these  equations,  agree 
with  those  for  an  isotropic  plate  if  we  make  the  proper  assumptions 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  21  elastic  constants  which  he  givea  But 
it  will  he  found  thcU  this  is  not  the  fact  for  the  last  set  of  equations 
(46-48),  or  Oehring's  results  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  are 
erroneous.  The  first  set  *  of  equations  (43-44)  do  give  the  correct 
results  for  the  case  of  isotropj,  or  pro  tanto  we  have  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  Gehring's  equations  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a 
21 -constant  plate. 

Ii;  conclusion  Gehring  remarks  of  th^fie  equations  : 

Integratio  aequationum  (43)  et  sequentium  tarn  difiicilis  videtur  esse,  ut  iu 
hodiemo  scientiae  analyticae  statu  fieri  non  possit  (p.  30). 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  confined  only  to  the  21 -constants,  even  the 
equations  for  a  thin  plate  of  isotropic  material  had  up  to  that  time  only 
been  solved  for  the  special  case  of  a  circular  boundary. 

[1416.]  Summary,  The  three  German  elasticians  with  whose 
researches  we  have  dealt  in  this  chapter  mark  a  very  great  advance 
in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  elastic  problems.  Franz  Neu- 
mann stands,  however,  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from 
Eirchhoff  and  Clebsch.  His  style  is  clearer  and  he  keeps  more 
in  mind  the  physical  bearings  of  his  analysis.  He  possesses  much 
originality  and  in  his  investigations  on  photo-elasticity  and  the 
elasticity  of  crystals  be  breaks  almost  untrodden  ground,  which 
both  physicists  and  mathematicians  have  hardly  yet  exhausted. 
Clebsch,  while  by  far  the  greatest  analyst  of  the  three,  puts  physics 
(and  the  technologists  for  whom  he  is  professedly  writing)  in  the 
background.  Stimulated  by  Saint-Yenant's  work,  he  has  not 
Saint-Yenant's  practical  experience,  and  in  simplifying  the  latter's 
results  for  prisms  and  in  extending  his  processes  to  plates,  he  is 
guided  rather  by  love  of  the  analytical  processes  involved  than  by 
their  practical  applications.  No  mathematician,  however,  can  read 
Clebsch's  Treatise  without  recognising  the  suggestive  character  of 
its  analysis,  and  appreciating  the  mental  power  of  its  author. 
Kirchhoff's  researches  in  the  field  of  elasticity,  like  Lamp's,  suffer 
to  some  extent  from  being  out  of  touch  with  physical  experience. 
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This  is  markedly  the  case  in  those  oontribntions  to  our  subject, 
which  border  on  electro-magnetism  and  optics.  But  Eirchhoff's 
treatment  of  both  the  rod  and  plate  problems,  if  it  cannot  be  said 
to  hare  been  final,  still  advanced  those  problems  a  long  stage. 
Future  discussions  will  probably  serve  to  define  better  the  limits 
within  which  EirchhofiTs  assumptions  are  legitimate,  and  will 
possibly  add  further  terms,  of  minor  importance  except  in  special 
cases,  to  his  expressions  for  the  strain-energy;  they  will  hardly, 
however,  displace  Kirchhoff's  investigations  as  the  latter  have 
done  Poisson's  and  Cauchy's.  In  our  chapter  on  Boussinesq  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  general  comparison  of  the  French 
and  Qerman  methods  of  dealing  with  rod  and  plate  problems. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


BOUSSINESQ. 


Section  I. 

Memoirs  dealing  directly  with  Elasticity  and  Molecular  Action, 

[1417.]  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pupils  of  Saint- 
Veneoit  is  M.  J.  Boussinesq,  member  of  the  Institute  and  at  present 
Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  Paris.  A  Notice  sur  les 
travaux  scicrvtijiques  de  M,  J.  Baussinesq  (Notice  I.)  was  published 
at  Lille  in  1880,  when  Boussinesq  was  a  candidate  for  membership 
of  the  Institvt,  and  an  Extrait  de  la  Notice  swr  les  titres  et  travaux 
scientifiques  de  M.  J.  Boussinesq... et  supplement  d  cette  Notice  pour 
les  travaux  publics  depuis  cette  ipoqvs  {Notice  II.)  was  published 
in  1885,  also  at  Lille,  when  Boussinesq  was  again  a  candidate. 
In  1880  Saint-Venant  made  an  Analyse  succincte  des  travaux  de 
M.  Boussinesq,  professewr  d  la  FacvUd  des  sciences  de  Lille,  which 
appeared  in  a  lithographed  form.  The  Notices  I.  and  II.  as  well 
as  the  Analyse  succincte  form  a  very  useful  bibliographical  guide  to 
Boussin esq's  researches  prior  to  1885,  but  my  r^um4  and  criticism 
of  his  work  in  the  present  chapter  are  based  on  the  perusal  of 
the  memoirs  themselves.  Boussinesq's  investigations  extend  far 
beyond  elasticity,  dealing  in  particular  with  light,  heat,  hydro- 
dynamics and  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  dynamical  science. 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  13 
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[1418.]  £tude  nouvelle  sur  Viquilihre  et  le  mouvement  des  corps 
solidea  dastiques  dont  certames  dimensions  sont  tris-petites  par 
rapport  d  d'autres.  Journal  de  mathimatiques,  2®  S^rie,  T.  xvi., 
pp.  125-274.  Paris,  1871.  This,  the  Premier  Memoire  with  the 
above  title  and  with  the  sub-title :  Des  tiges,  was  presented  to  the 
Acadimie  April  3,  1871,  and  analysed  in  the  Comptes  rendtts, 
T.  Lxxii.,  pp.  407-10. 

Let  X  be  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  to  the 
central  line  of  a  bar,  beam  or  rod,  and  let  y,  z,  two  lines  at  right- 
angles,  be  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section.  Then  Saint- 
Venant  in  1853-6  (see  our  Arts.  1  and  69)  had  obtained  two 
solutions  of  the  general  equations  of  elasticity  on  the  assumptions 
that  S^  =  «  =  J?  =  0,  and  that  the  central  line  is  initially  straight 
These  solutions  were  shewn  on  the  principle  of  the  elastic 
equipollence  of  statically  equivalent  load  systems  (see  our  Arts. 
8,  21,  100)  to  correspond  to  the  torsion  of  a  prism  about  its  axis 
and  to  the  flexure  of  a  prism  either  under  an  isolated  central  load 
or  as  a  terminally  loaded  cantilever.  In  obtaining  these  solutions 
Saint- Yenant  had  not  supposed  elastic  isotropy,  but  merely  that 
the  elasticity  was  the  same  in  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
central  axis.  He  applied  his  results  to  a  great  variety  of  cross- 
sections,  and  shewed  that  they  did  not  justify  the  earlier 
hypotheses  of  Cauchy  and  Poisson:  see  our  Arts.  29  and  75. 
With  regard  to  Saint- Venant's  solutions  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  that  for  the  case  of  torsion  and  that  for  the 
case  of  flexure.  In  the  former  case  the  shears  »S  and  xm  are 
fundamental,  and  their  values  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
calculate  the  torsional  resistance  of  a  rod,  however  small  the 
dimensions  of  its  cross-section  as  compared  with  its  length.  In 
the  latter  case  the  shears  IS  and  S  are  shewn  to  be  practically 
negligible  whenever  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are  small, 
i.e.  in  the  case  of  what  is  really  a  rod,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
values  is  only  needed  as  a  step  towards  shewing  that  they  are 
negligible,  and  so  justifying  the  BernouUi-Eulerian  theory. 

Clebsch  in  his  Treatise  (see  our  Art.  1332)  had  sought  the 
most  general  solution  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  subject  to  the 
conditions  yy  =  ^  =  J»  =  0,  and  had  thus  reached  a  solution  of  those 
equations  embracing  both  the  flexure  and  torsion  problems  of 
Saint- Venant.     But  as  in  all  Clebsch's  work  this  result  was  only 
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obtained  for  thQ  case  of  bi-constant  isotropy.  He  dealt  also  with 
the  case  of  rods  of  double  curvature.  Eirchhoff  in  a  memoir  of 
1858  (see  our  Art.  1251)  had  endeavoured  to  give  a  complete 
theory  of  strain  in  thin  rods  with  an  initially  curved  central  line. 
But  a  defect  of  Kirchhoff's  theory  has  been  pointed  out  by  Saint- 
Venant  (see  our  Art.  316),  and  the  objections  against  it  are  again 
raised  by  Boussinesq  in  the  present  memoir  (pp.  127-9  and  §  vii. 
pp.  176-81).  In  the  equations  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1257,  KirchhoflF 
neglects  the  terms  du/ds,  dv/ds  and  dw/ds.  Now  Boussinesq 
points  out  (p.  179)  that  this  assumption  has  no  A  priori  justifica- 
tion, but  that  the  terms  neglected  appear  to  be  of  the  same  order 
as  those  retained.  He  cites  cases  in  which  the  assumption  would 
not  be  true,  but  remarks  that  it  is  satisfied  in  general  when 
Saint-Yenant's  hypothesis,  ^  =  ^=y]r  =  0,  is  fulfilled.  Thus  it 
is  satisfied  in  Saint-Yenant's  cases  of  flexure  and  torsion  but 
not  when  there  is  an  appreciable  longitudinal  or  buckling  load 
(see  our  Arts.  911*  and  1361): 

En  r^um^,  ]a  th^orie  de  M.  Kirchhoff  conduit,  dans  le  cas  de  tiges 
dont  la  contexture  est  sym^trique  par  rapport  H  leurs  sections  normales, 
aux  vraies  formules  approch^es  d^  la  flexion  et  de  la  torsion ;  mais  elle 
roe  paraft  re|K)ser  sur  uue  hypoth^  douteuse  d  priori,  consistant  k 
admettre  que  les  sections  normades,  primitivement  ^gales  entre  elles,  sont 
encore,  sur  une  longueur  flnie,  ^gales  apr^  les  d^placements.  Elle  a 
aussi  rinconv^nient  de  laisser  parmi  les  quantit^s  qu'elle  n^lige  comrae 
trop  petites,  les  actions  tangentielles  exerc^es,  dans  le  cas  de  la  flexion 
in^gale,  k  travers  les  divers  ^^ments  plans  d'uno  de  ces  sections,  forces 
qu'il  est  cependant  int^ressant  d'^tudier,  puisque  ]eur  r^ultante  est  ^gale 
et  oontraire  H  ceUe  des  actions  ext^rieures  qui  produisent  la  flexion 
(pp.  128-9). 

[1419.]  Boussinesq  in  the  present  memoir  endeavours  to 
amplify  the  labours  of  previous  investigators  by  a  discussion  of 
the  following  topics: 

(a)  He  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Saint- Yenant's  assumption 
(^=«^=y«  =  0)  is  legitimate  and  necessary  for  thin  rods.  This  as- 
sumption amounts  to  saying  that  the  mutual  action  of  the  fibres  at  a 
finite  distance  from  their  extremities  is  invariably  directed  along  their 
tangents.  The  demonstration  (and  the  resulting  equations  for  a  thin 
rod)  Boussinesq  considers  the  fundamental  part  of  his  memoir : 

Je  les  expose  pour  le  cas  g<5n^ral  oh  des  actions  quelconques  seraient 
appliqu^es,  non-seulement  pr6s  des  eztr^mit^  mais  encore  sur  la  masse 
enti^re  de  la  tige,  et  oh  celle-ci  serait  h^t^rog^ne,  mais  de  contexture  sym^- 
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trique  par  rapport  k  ses  sections  normales,  et  form^  de  fibres  qui,  Isoldes, 
subiraient  les  mdmes  deformations  lat^rales  si  on  les  soumettait  k  de  simples 
tensions,  produisant  sur  toutes  la  m6me  dilatation  longitudinale  (p.  127). 

(6)  The  general  equations  for  the  strain  of  a  thin  rod  are  given. 
These  correspond  closely  to  Clebsch's  results  for  Saint-Yenant's  problem 
dealt  with,  however,  on  the  supposition  that  the  elasticity  is  not  iso- 
tropic but  the  same  for  each  cross-section:  see  our  Arts.  1332  and  1360. 

(c)  Boussinesq  points  out  a  certain  analogy  between  hydrodynamics 
and  the  torsion  of  prisms.  Another  hydrodynamic  analogy  had  been 
previously  noticed  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  their  TrecUise  on  Natwral 
Philosophy,  Art.  705.     Oxford,  1867. 

{d)  He  discusses  (from  the  general  elastic  equations  however)  a 
problem  already  dealt  with  more  fully  by  Seebeck,  namely,  the  influence 
of  rigidity  on  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  string :  see  our  Arts.  471-2. 

We  will  now  consider  these  points  in  some  detail. 


[1420.1  After  the  introduction,  which  deals  with  the  historical 
aspect  of  tne  problem,  Boussinesq  passes  in  §§  i.  and  ii.  (pp.  130-44)  to  a 
general  discussion  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  and  the  expressions  of 
the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains  for  various  types  of  elastic  media. 

In  the  first  section  (pp.  132-5)  Boussinesq  gives  a  proof  of  the 
relations  of  compatibility  of  the  types: 


dydz     ^  dx\dy        dz 
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first  stated  by  Saint-Yenant :  see  our  Arts.  112  and  190. 

In  the  second  section  two  special  cases  of  distribution  of  elastic 
homogeneity  are  considered,  (a)  when  the  medium  is  symmetrical  about 
the  plane  yz :  see  our  Art  78 ;  (6)  when  the  medium  is  isotropic  round 
the  axis  of  x.     In  the  latter  case  we  may  write  : 

'^  =  Xtf  +  V«a,+  2/x«^      ^  =  /a'V«j 

Boussinesq  by  aid  of  these  equations  expresses  the  strains  in  terms 
of  the  stresses  (p.  140).  He  further  shews  that  if  W  be  the  strain  energy 
per  unit  volume : 
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[1421.]  §  III.  (pp.  144-50)  is  entitled  :  jStude  dune  tige  de  tr^s- 
petUe  section.  ConndercUione  preHmintUree,  Boussinesq  takes  for  his 
elastic  body  one  which  is  sensibly  cylindrical  for  a  length  comparable 
with  its  transverse  dimensions,  the  total  length  being  much  greater  than 
these  latter  dimensions.  He  supposes  the  total  shifts  to  be  as  consider- 
able as  one  pleases,  but  the  strains  at  each  point  to  be  small,  u,  v,  u> 
represent  the  small  shifts  relative  to  some  chosen  point  of  any  point  of 
the  small  element  of  the  rod  bounded  by  two  adjacent  cross-sections. 
The  plane  yz  is  taken  parallel  to  the  unstrained  position  relative  to  the 
element  of  some  cross-section  of  the  element.  All  this  is  in  practical 
agreement  with  Kirch hoff's  treatment :  see  our  Art  1257.  Boussinesq 
considers  the  cross-section  (a>)  to  have  any  number  of  cavities  and  that 
the  contour  of  the  cross -section  («)  may  thus  consist  of  several  closed 
curves.  Further  the  constitution  of  the  material  of  the  rod  is  supposed 
to  vary  from  one  point  to  another,  very  gradually  along  the  axis  of  a;, 
but  rapidly  and  even  abruptly  if  desired  along  certain  lines  in  the  plane 
of  the  cross-section.  No  load  is  applied  to  the  curved  sur&ce  of  the 
rod,  but  only  to  the  terminal  cross-sections. 

Boussinesq  then  proves  the  following  identity,  U^  F,  W  being  any 
functions  of  a;,  y^  2,  which  are  continuous  over  o),  and  the  same  statement 
holding  for  their  first  derivatives,  except  along  lines  at  which  the  material 
abruptly  changes  its  constitution : 


["{^dU    ^dU    ^dV    ^dW    ^fdV     dWW 


i(ti 
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the  integrations  extending  all  over  the  cross-section  oi,  and  X,  F,  Z 
being  the  body-forces.  This  result  easily  flows  from  multiplying  the 
body  stress-equations  by  Uy  F,  W  and  integrating  by  parts  over  the 
area  of  the  cross-section  the  sum  of  the  results  so  obtained. 

[1422.]  We  now  come  to  the  fundamental  part  of  Boussinesq's 
argument  (pp.  148-53).  I  must  confess  that  it  by  no  means  carries 
conviction  to  my  mind.  Boussinesq  aims  at  demonstrating  that 
Saint-Venant's  assumption : 

J?'  =  jw  =  J«=0 (a) 

is  practically  true,  or  that  these  stresses  are  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  remaining  three  when  no  load  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  rod  except  near  its  extremities.  The  assumption 
(a)  may  possibly  be  incorrect  for  the  parts  of  the  rod  very  near 
the  extremities. 

Boussinesq's  argument  seems  to  be  of  the   following  kind : 
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Considering  only  portions  of  the  cross-section  where  the  elastic 
constitution  of  the  material  of  the  rod  is  continuous,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  the  stresses  here  are  also  continuous.  But  where  the 
axis  of  y  meets  the  surface  ^  =  m  =  y^  =  0,  hence  by  Maclaurin's 
Theorem  (Boussinesq  does  not  appeal  to  this  theorem,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  implicit  assumption  of  it)  we  must  have  results  of 
the  type : 

Jy  =  (y  —  y')  (  -p-j  +  z{ ",— ]  +  terms  involving  the  square  of  the 

linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section. 
Here  y'  is  the  distance  of  the  origin  of  coordinates  from  the 
point  at  which  the  axis  of  y  cuts  the  contour  of  the  cross- section. 
Similar  results  will  hold  for  all  the  other  stresses  ^,  ^,  xS,  «r, 
which  vanish  at  certain  points  of  the  contour.  But  to  quote 
Boussinesq's  words : 

Done,  la  section  o>  ayant  toutes  ses  dimensions  tr^petites,  les  forces 
vSy  lizy  pzy  MXy  x}  uo  pouvent  qu'dtre  fort  petites  dans  toute  son  ^tendue 
par  rapport  aux  valeurs  absolues  moyennes  de  leurs  d^riv^  premieres 
eny  et  z  (p.  148). 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  fails  because  it  does  not 
state  what  are  the  quantities  relative  to  which  the  y  and  z  of  the 
cross-section  are  small;  y  and  z  cannot  be  ahsolutdy  small.  In  other 
words  exactly  the  same  objections  apply  to  Boussinesq's  theory  as 
to  Cauchy's,  PoLsson's  and  Neumann's  expansions  of  the  stresses 
in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  cross- 
section:  see  our  Arts.  466*,  618*,  29,  75  and  1225-6.  Boussinesq 
continues : 

D*ailleur8  la  continuity,  sur  one  longueur  finie  de  la  tige,  des 
jrjr,  ...  y?,  ...  et  de  leurs  d^riv^es  en  y,  z^  exige  que  les  d^riv^  en  x  de 
toutes  ces  quantit^s  ne  soient  pas  d'un  ordre  de  grandeur  plus  ^lev^  que 
Tordre  de  ces  quantity  elles-mSmes,  si  ce  n'est  toutefois  aux  points 
voisins  des  extr^mit^  de  la  tige,  ou  plus  gdn^ralement,  de  ceux  od  la 
constitution  de  la  mati^re  et  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  elle  se  trouve 
varieraient  brusquement  dans  le  sens  des  x.  Si  Ton  &ut  abstraction  de 
oes  points  tout  particuliers,  les  deux  derni^res  Equations  (c)^  pourront 
6tre  rMuites  & 

dyS     dpz  _  Q      dpz     dTz  _  Q 

dy       dz  ~    *      dy       dz  ^      ^  '* 

1  ThiB  symbol  refers  to  the  body-stress  equations:   see  for  example  our  Art. 
1517*. 
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En  effet,  si  nous  consid^rons,  par  exemple,  la  seconde  des  ^uations  (c), 
les  termes  d^/df/j  dps/dz  pourront  6tre,  soit  de  Tordre  de  dxp/dx,  soit 
inooraparablement  plus  petits,  soit  incomparablement  plus  grands. 
Dans  les  deux  premiers  cas,  pf  et  px  seront,  d'apr^  ce  qui  pr^cMe, 
negligeables  par  rapport  k  xiy  et  Ton  pourra  poser  en  comparauon  yy  =  0, 
y^aO;  dans  le  troisidme  cas,  la  seconde  ^nation  (c)  se  r^uira 
sensiblement  aux  deux  termes  dpijdyy  dpz/dssy  car  le  dernier  pT  n'est 
jamais  que  de  Tordre  de  dxi/cbc.  Done  on  pourra  poser  toujours 
d^ldy  +  d^/dz  =  0  (pp.  1 48-9). 

The  argument  here  is  that  n  and  dpp/dy  are  of  very  different 
orders  of  small  quantities,  while  «y  and  d*i/dx  are  of  the  same 
order.  I  do  not  see  what  step  in  the  reasoning  hinders  n  from 
being  a  function  of  the  form  c  sin  y,  say,  which  vanishes  for  y  =  ±  w, 
the  units  of  the  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section  being  taken 
as  small  as  we  please.  In  this  case  pp  and  dpS/dy  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  a  totally  different  order,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
Boussinesq's  argument  is  not  sufficient. 

[1423.]  A.8suming  Boussinesq's  conclusions  as  to  the  order  of 
quantities,  it  follows  that  when  the  elastic  distribution  is  symmetrical 
with  regsu:tl  to  the  plane  of  yz,  the  second  fluxions  with  regard  to  a;  of 
the  slides  <r|^,  <rgxt  ^xy  ^^^  ^^®  stretches  Sy,  8^  will  be  negligible  as 
compared  with  their  second  fluxions  with  regard  to  y  and  z.  This 
follows  at  once  from  the  expressions  for  the  strains  in  terms  of  the 
stretches,  if  we  remember  the  above  relations  between  the  order  of  the 
fluxions  of  the  stresses     Hence  from  the  relations  of  type  (i)  we  have : 

dydz  ~  dy*"  ds^"     ^    ^' 

or,  if  Xi}  X9>  Xs  ^  arbitrary  functions  of  x : 

«»  =  Xi  +  Xg«  +  Xay (vii)- 

Putting  U  =  Of  V=Vy  W=tJO  in  equation  (iv),  Boussinesq  obtains 
(p.  149)  by  aid  of  (v) : 


/• 


(JJ'«y+ «««+ J*<r^)rfo)  =  0  (▼!")• 

Further  by  putting : 

wefind:  j    (Ci^y  +  (7j«  +  C,^)«a^a)  =  0   (ix), 

where  (7^,  C,,  (7,  are  any  constants  whatever. 

By  substituting  for  the  stmns  in  (viii),  expressing  the  integral  as 
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the  Bum  with  positive  coefficients  of  the  integrals  of  the  squares  of  four 
expressions  linear  in  the  stresses  yy,  Tz  and  iz,  a  result  obtained  by  aid 
of  (ix),  Boussinesq  deduces  that  for  a  thin  rod  loaded  only  at  the 
terminals: 

w  =  »  =  J^  =  0 (x), 

or,  Saint-Yenant's  assumption :  see  our  Art  1422. 

pl424.]  Boussinesq  in  a  later  memoir  has  again  returned  to 
this  point  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  fluxions  of  the 
stresses:  see  our  Art.  1433.  The  supposition  he  makes  in  that 
memoir,  namely :  that  the  variation  of  the  stresses  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a  rod  or  to  the  mid-plane  of  a  plate  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  their  variation  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  rod  or  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate,  does  not 
seem  to  me  established  by  the  arguments  used : 

Si  done  on  fait  abstraction  de  ces  r^ions  restreintes,  I'^uilibre  d'un 
tron^on^  quelconque  k  fort  peu  pr^  prismatique  pi-^sentera  cette  circon- 
stanoe,  que  les  compo8antes...des  pressions  et  les  deformations... y  seront 
sensiblement  les  mdmes,  soit  tout  le  long  d'une  m%me  fibre  longUudinaJs 
perpendiculaire  aux  bases  du  prisme,  s'il  s'agit  d'une  tige,  soit  sur  toute 
I'etendue  d'une  coiLche  quelconque  parallMe  aux  bases  du  prisme,  s'il 
s'agit  d'une  plaque.  Au  contraire,  les  m^mes  pressionn  et  deformations 
varieront  en  general  d'une  mani^re  tr^-notable  dans  les  sens  des 
dimensions  transversales  d'une  tige  ou  dans  celui  de  Tepaisseur  d'une 
plaqua  11  est  d'ailleurs  6vident  que  les  actions  exterieures  directement 
appliqu6es  k  la  masse  du  trongon  (y  oompris  Tinertie  dans  le  cas  d'un 
equilibre  dynamique),  et  celles  qui  le  sent  k  la  portion  de  la  superficie 
du  corps  qui  fait  partie  de  la  surface  du  trongon,  n'ont  qu'une  influence 
minime  sur  les  forces  j^,  ...  y^,  ...  toutes  ces  actions  n'etant  presque 
rien  en  comparaison  de  celles  qui  agissent  sur  le  reste  du  corps  et  dont 
Tensemble  donne  lieu  aux  reactions  interieures  ^,  ...  y]r,  ....  (p.  164  of 
the  memoir  cited  in  our  Arfc.  1433). 

For  the  case  of  a  rod  this  supposition  leads  to 

^(«^,  w,  S,  5^,  ^,  ^)  =  0 (A). 

But  Boussinesq  shews  that  the  narrower  assumptions 

—  (^,  ^)  =  0,     ^(w,  «,  J^)  =  0 (B) 

are  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  same  solution  as  that  which  wc  are 

^  A  small  prismatic  element  of  the  rod  bounded  by  two  adjaoent  cross-sections, 
or  of  the  plate  boonded  by  the  faces  and  two  pairs  of  planes  at  right  angles  per- 
pendicalar  to  the  plane  face  of  the  plate. 
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discussing  from  the  first  memoir.  In  fact  they  lead  us  to  the 
results  (6)  of  our  Art  317,  and  these  last  results*  give  us  with 
some  easy  analysis  (pp.  166-172  of  the  second  memoir)  the  ivsults 
(vii)  and  (x)  of  the  last  article. 

Saint- Venant  has  reproduced  Boussinesq's  argument,  and  in 
our  Art  318  we  have  already  dted  his  version  of  it,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  our  doubts  as  to  its  sufficiency. 

[1425.]  Changing  the  notation  of  Art  317  to  that  of  our  prestMit 
discnssion  the  last  two  conditions  of  (6)  become : 

dx  •"    '       dx  ""' 
dsjc  _     d^w       dsx  _     <'*«' 

Hence  hy  (vii) : 

d^w  dh)  .  .V 

^"~«i=»'  »=~<w <*''' 

or  since  Xs  &i^d  Xs  are  independent  of  y  and  s,  the  second  fluxions  with 
regard  to  x  of  to  and  v  may  be  supposed  to  be  taken  at  the  point 
y  =  2;=:0.  In  the  case  where  the  curvature  is  small,  we  see  that  Xa 
and  —  Xs  i^pi'esent  the  changes  in  curvature  of  the  central  line  in  the 
planes  zk  and  xy  respectively.     Thus : 

(see  p.  185  of  the  memoir  of  1879),  where  R^  R^  are  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture in  the  planes  zxy  xy,  afler  strain,  and  i?/,  RJ^  those  before  strain. 

Further  Xi  is  evidently  the  stretoh  of  the  central  line  of  the  rod,  or  </, 
say.  Hence  we  liave  obtained  a  physical  interpretation  of  the  as  yet 
undetermined  functions  in  (vii).  Considering  the  portion  of  the  rod  on 
one  side  of  any  cross-section  «i>,  let  the  moments  of  the  applied  load 
and  the  body-forces  on  this  portion  round  the  axes'  of  x,  y  and  z  bo 
respectively  i/x^  M^^  i/*.,  then  since  (x)  holds  we  have : 

\ 


-  I  sSeydfA  =  if,, 


{yxM  -  zSep)  dta  =  Afg 


(xii). 


^  In  the  present  investigation  it  is  x,  in  the  investigation  of  Art.  817  it  is 
z,  which  is  the  prismatic  axis. 

'  The  axes  are  supposed  to  be  taken  so  that  a  right-handed  sorew-raotion  in  the 
positive  direction  of  x  turns  y  towards  z^  and  ho  with  cyclic  interchange  for  each  axin. 
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The  conditious  (x)  lead  us  as  in  our  Art.  78  at  once  to 

XX  =  BSjg,      8y  =  —  I7i«j. ,      «a  =  —  Va^xf 

whence  from  (vii)  we  find  : 

and  if  i^  be  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  of  the  whole  system 
of  load  and  body-forces  acting  on  one  side  of  u> : 


-/• 


Hence:  Xi  =  ^/^*>>     Xg~^yl^^^yi     X»  =  ~ -^«/^***'^% (xiii). 

These  determine  the  value  of  Sj.  and  give  in  fact  the  elements  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  tJiin  rod  so  far  as  they  are  due  to 
extension  and  flexure.  Here  Boussinesq  has  followed  Bresse  (see  our 
Art.  515)  and  treated  the  cross-section  as  having  a  density  equal  to  the 
variable  stretch- modulus.  Thus  the  centroid  is  found  from  the  con- 
ditions : 

I  Eydm=  I  Ezdio  =  Oy 

while       lEo)  =  rEdio,     lEwiCy*  =  j^'Es^dia,     l&oic/  =  j'^Ey'dm, 
define  %,  k^  and  Kg. 

[1426.]     If  we  seek  v  and  w  from  equations  (8)  of  our  Art.  78,  we 
determine  them  to  be  of  the  following  form  : 


...(xiv), 


V = X5  -  X4«  +  i  {«xi«  +  (v2Xb  +  %)  «*}  -  Vi  (xiy + x»y« + ixa^X 
«^ = x« + x-y  +  i{«xi3^  +  (^x« + €x»)  y"}  -  ^2  (xx«  +  xiy«  +  ix,*") - 

where  X4»  Xs)  Xs  ^^^  undetermined  functions  of  x  only. 

Now  the  equations  which  still  remain  to  be  satisfied  are  the  first 
body-stress  equation,  or 

and  the  equation  | ^     '' 

xidz-xxdy  =  0,  over  the  contour  of  tl^e  section  j 

If  the  values  of  a^y  a-g^  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  fluxions  of  u 
and  of  the  values  of  v  and  w  given  in  (xiv),  and  then  ^,  ^  be  determined 
from  their  values  in  (7)  of  our  Art.  78,  we  find  a  partial  differential 
equation  for  u  involving  only  u  and  X4>  Xb»  X«»  8™pl©  functions  of  a?,  as 
unknowns,  together  with  a  surface  condition  involving  the  same  quan- 
tities. Now  these  equations  will  not  suflice  to  determine  the  four 
unknowns,  but  Boussinesq  on  pp.  lGO-1  shews  that  they  completely 
determine  the  values  of  7}  and  ^. 
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[1427.J  In  the  special  case  where  tlie  elasticity  and  density  are 
everywhere  uniform  and  the  body-force  X  is  constant  over  the  cross- 
section,  Boussinesq  works  out  completely  the  equations  to  determine  1^ 
and  zx. 

The  load  being  applied  only  at  definite  points  of  the  rod,  F  of 
equation  (xiii)  is  only  a  function  of  a;  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the 
body-force  X,  and  thus 

dFjdx  =  —  pXin, 

or  dxxldx=^  —  pXjE, 

Further  if  Sy  and  S^  be  the  total  shearing  loads  on  o)  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  y  and  z : 

Sj,  =  —  dMJdx  and  Sg  =  dMJdx  (see  our  Art.  1361,  yin.). 

Hence  :  dx^/dx  =  SJEmic^,         dx^/dx  =  SJEiOK^ (^^'i)- 

Thus  equation  (xv)  becomes 

^+  ^*^  ^^^  ^  5^  =  0 
dy       dz       tnK^     <oK*       * 


d 
whence  we  can  take,  if  ^  be  an  arbitrary  function  of  y  and  z  : 


'-(^  +  w)'-i(""'S)=^' 


^     d^      S^  ^       d^      Sj^  .... 

'"=3^-%;^:'    "=" ^"2<.v ^^  ^- 

Turning  to  equation  (7)  of  our  Art.  78,  we  find 

exy  —  h    gx 

"^"^^  ef" h"h'"  ' 

J  zx  —  h    XJf 

„   .  d  /  dv\       d  (  dv)\ 

Hence  by  aid  of  (xvi)  and  (xvii)  we  find  : 

-y©-(^-A"n'|j^,-(f^-A"ni;|.}  =  0...(xviii). 

This  result  is  in  agreement  with  Boussinesq's  (44),  p.  162,  except  that 
he  uses  thlipsinomic  while  we  are  using  tasinomic  constants :  see  Art.  445. 
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The  second  equation  of  (xv)  gives  us  for  the  contour  condition  : 

<^*^^''^-^'^=' («">• 

Finally  from  (xii)  we  have 

"■-np^t'^'^--^^ <»)• 

On  pp.  162-5  Boussinesq  considers  the  case  of  a  section  containing 
one  or  more  holes.  The  problem  here  involves  the  usual  modifications 
due  to  cyclosis  in  dealing  with  the  function  ^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  (xviii)  and  (xix)  above  are  more  general  than 
Saint-Venant's  results  given  in  our  Art  82  as  equation  (19). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Saint-Yenant  finds  for  his  flexural 
moment  i/,  d^Mjda?  =  0  :  see  our  Art.  80.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
second  and  third  body-stress  equations  which  give,  since  Saint-Venant 
supposes  no  body-forces:  dxijdx  =  Oy  d7xjdz  =  0\  see  our  Art  79, 
equation  (11).     Boussinesq  neglects  the  terms 

dxi/dx  +  pY  and  dxi/dx  +  pZ, 

in  his  second  and  third  body-stjress  equations,  for  he  says  pT,  pZ  are  of 
the  same  order  at  most  as  dxp/dx  and  dzx/flx,  and  these  he  holds  to  be 
negligible  as  compared  with  terms  like  d'pi/(ly-\-d'^/dz:  see  his  p.  149 
and  our  Art.  1 422.  Now  his  analysis  leads  toyp=M=y«  =  0.  Hence  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  dxf/dx  +  pFcan  be  small  as  compared 
with  dyijdy  +  dyzjdz  unless  we  have  absolutely  : 

g.pr=o.       f+p^=o (xxi). 

If  we  take  the  exact  assumptions  of  the  second  memoir  (Art.  1424) 

dxi/dx  =■  dTx/dx  •=  0, 

then  Y=Z  =  0,  and  Boussinesq's  apparently  more  general  solution  leads 
us  again  to  Saint-Venant's,  involving  d^Mjda?  =  0. 

But  if  T  and  Z  be  not  zero  then  it  is  impossible  to  put 


yy 


=  «»  =  JiT  =  0, 


for  these  quantities  can  (for  example  at  certain  points  of  a  heavy  beam 
other  than  those  of  external  loading)  be  infinitely  greater  than  xi 
or  MX  :  see  a  paper  by  the  Editor :  On  the  Flexure  of  Heavy  Beams, 
Quarterly  Jowrnal  of  Mathematical  Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  106.  Thus  so  far  as 
BouBsinesq's  theory  is  more  general  than  Saint-Yenant's,  in  that  it 
appears  to  allow  of  body-forces,  I  doubt  its  accuracy.  Let  us  make  the 
additional  assumption  of  the  second  memoir  that  such  body-forces  have 
only  a  vanishingly  small  influence  on  the  stresses  (p.  164  of  the  second 
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memoir).   We  easily  find  by  differentiating  the  first  body-stress  equation 
with  regard  to  x  and  using  (xxi) : 

/dY     dZ     dX\      cPS  ,     ... 

^Kd^'-Tz-i^)--^ ^"*^>- 

Now  if  the  body-forces  are  to  be  wholly  neglected  we  have 
d^jtx/da?=  0,  which  leads  to  Saint-Yenant*8  results,  or  Xu  Xs*  Xs  ™^^^  ^ 
all  linear  functions  of  x,  whence  by  (xi)  and  (xiii)  the  axial  shifts  can 
only  be  algebraic  functions  of  the  third  degree  in  x,  and  either  the  load- 
system,  or  the  original  form  of  the  rod  must  be  extremely  limited.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  body-forces  are  not  zero,  it  appears  that  a  certain 
relation  must  be  satisfied  between  them  and  the  surface  load.  For  the 
surface  load  and  the  body-forces  fully  determine  Xd  X3»  Xs>  ^^^  hence 
(xxii)  and  (vii)  give  a  relation  between  them,  which  as  a  rule  will 
not  be  satisfied. 

If  we  do  not  take  d^xxjda^  -  0,  but  extremely  small,  then  it  seems 
necessary  that  Xp  Xs  ^^^^  Xs  ^ould  be  extremely  small,  or  the  total 
longitudinal  load  and  the  changes  of  curvature  very  small ;  but  it  must 
still  be  remembered  that  in  this  case,  even  at  points  distant  from  the 
points  of  application  of  the  external  load,  "^j  Iz  and  yx,  although  absolutely 
small,  are  not  at  every  point  necessarily  small  relatively  to  xi  and  «x. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  Boussinesq's  investigation :  It  does  not  seem 
to  sufficiently  justify  the  ordinary  assumption  of  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian 
hypothesis  («?  =  yy  =  y«  =  0)  for  the  cases  either  of  a  sensible  continuous 
loading  or  of  body-forces,  while  in  the  cases  in  which  continuous  loading 
and  body-forces  produce  insensible  effects,  it  does  not  bring  out  clearly 
that  the  stresses  neglected  can  at  certain  points  be  of  the  same  order 
as  some  of  those  retained ;  further  it  does  not  fully  solve  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  result  d^xx/dz*  =  0,  or  what  really  amounts  to  the  same 
thing 

d^M^jda?  =  d'MJdx'  =  d'F/da?  =  0. 

[1428.]  Pp.  165-76  of  the  memoir  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  of 
the  shape  of  the  distorted  rod  after  the  strain.  This  is  obtained  by 
combining  the  shifts  of  short  prismatic  elements  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  similar  investigation  due  to  Kirchhoff:  see  our  Arts.  1257 
et  seq. 

Pp.  176-81  contain  the  criticism  of  Kirchhoff's  treatment  of  rods,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  :  see  our  Art.  1418. 

[1429.]  §vin.,  which  occupies  pp.  181-94,  is  entitled:  D^- 
compositicn  de  Vaction  totale  exercie  sur  un  tronfon  de  la  Uge  en 
six  actions  dl&mentaires,  qui  produisent  respectivement  une  exten- 
sion ou  WM  contraction^  deux  flexions  Sgales,  deux  flexions  inegales 
et  une  torsion.  This  is  an  analysis  into  its  component  parts  of  the 
solution  we  have  sketched  in  the  above  pages,  and  it  resembles 
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Clebsch's  treatment  of  Saint-Venant's  problem  in  S.  85-94  of  his 
Theorie  der  Elcutidtdt  (see  our  Arts.  1333-9)  except  that  Clebsch 
dealt  only  with  the  equations  for  bi-constant  isotropy  and  with 
the  simple  case  of  an  initial  straight  central  line. 

Boussinesq  points  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  flexure  problem 
the  d'Xj^dx  of  our  equation  (xviii),  Art.  1427,  is  zero,  when  either 
(1)  the  cross-section  has  a  centre  of  figure,  or  (2)  the  axis  of  z 
(or  y)  is  an  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  elastic  structure  is  sym- 
metrical about  the  plane  oi  zx  (or  xy)  (p.  188). 

Further  since  dxijdx  and  dxx/dx  are  either  zero  or  negligible, 
it  follows  from  (xvii),  that  d<l>/dz  and  d^/dy  are  sensibly  indepen- 
dent of  a,  if  8y  and  Sz  the  total  shears  are  constant ;  and  hence 
from  (xviii)  that  the  like  holds  for  dxJdx,  which  is  therefore 
essentially  a  constant.  Thus  for  flexure  in  the  cases  of  symmetry 
mentioned  above  dxJdx  is  zero,  and  for  torsion  since  8y  and  Sg 
are  then  zero  dxJdx  may  be  treated  as  practically  a  constant. 

Boussinesq  remarks  that  the  case  of  torsion  is  the  only  one 
which  requires  us  to  integrate  (xviii),  for  in  the  case  of  flexure  the 
slides  a-fgy  and  <7«.  are  negligible  (pp.  174,  186   and  194). 

[1430.]  The  next  section  of  the  memoir  (pp.  194-204)  deals  more 
especially  with  the  general  laws  of  torsion.  In  this  case  Cay  and  <r^ 
have  always  to  be  found  by  the  integration  of  a  differential  equation. 
Putting  the  total  shears  Sy  and  Sj^  zero,  and  dxJdx  =  a  constant  =  t,  we 
have  from  (xvii)  and  (xviii) : 


while  from  (xx)  M^^-  \  (^^y  +  ^»Jrfoi 

=2  r<^ 


-  ...(xxiii), 


(xxiv), 


as  is  easily  seen  by  integrating  by  parts  and  using  (xix),  which  now 
gives  ^  =  a  constant  for  the  contour;  but  this  constant  may  be  supposed 
included  in  the  value  of  ^  so  that  ^  =  0  over  the  contour.  Boussinesq 
shews  that  in  the  special  case  where  h"  +  h"'  =  0  equations  (xxiii)  and 
(xxiv)  are  related  to  those  for  the  steady  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid  in  a 
tube,  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  being  an  orthogonal  projection  of  that 
of  the  rod,  at  least  for  the  case  when  the  cross-section  consists  of  an  area 
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vithoat  cyclosis  (pp.  195-9).     The  steady  velocity  of  the  viscous  fluid 
corresponds  to  the  4>  of  the  torsional  problem. 

Boussinesq  proves  the  following  proposition  (p.  199) : 

Lea  forces  exarch  auz  divers  points  d'une  section  sont  partout  dirig^ 
suivant  las  courbes  <l>=const,f  qui  seraient  celles  d'^gale  vitesse  dans  des 
tubes,  et  eUes  sont  ^^es  en  chaque  point,  par  unit^  de  surface,  h  la  ddriv^ 
de  <l>  suivant  la  normale  men^  en  ce  point  k  la  courbe  <f>=oon8L,  qui  y 
passe ;  elles  ont  la  m§me  expression  que  le  glissement  relatif,  dans  un  tub^ 
de  deux  couches  liquides  a^jacentes. 

If  then  the  curves  <f)  =  const,  are  constructed  for  equal  incre- 
ments of  the  constant,  this  family  will  in  a  manner  reproduce  the 
peculiarities  of  the  contour,  but  members  of  the  family  must 
in  general  be  closer  together  along  a  short  than  a  long  diameter. 
Hence  the  stress  which  varies  as  the  constant  increment  of  <^ 
divided  by  the  perpendicular  distance  (dn)  between  two  adjacent 
members  of  the  family  will  in  general  be  a  maximum  upon 
the  shorter  diameters  of  the  cross-section.  Further  <f>  is  in 
general  a  maximum  at  the  central  parts  of  the  section  (hence 
d(f>/dtf  =  0,  d<l>/dz==0  there),  and  thus  at  these  parts  the  stress  is  a 
minimum,  so  that  we  should  expect  d<l>/dn  to  reach  its  maximum 
value  at  points  on  the  contour,  but  by  what  precedes  these  will  be 
the  points  on  it  nearest  to  the  centre.  Boussinesq  goes  further 
and  demonstrates  on  pp.  200-2,  that  the  components  d<l>ldy  and 
d<f>ldz  of  d<f>/dn  cannot  be  maxima  or  minima  in  the  interior  of  the 
cross-section. 

Boussinesq  terminates  this  portion  of  his  memoir  by  a  discus- 
sion of  the  modifications  introduced  into  the  torsion  moment  when 
there  is  cyclosis  of  the  cross-section,  i.e.  when  the  rod  contains  a 
hollow.  This  case  is  of  special  interest  from  its  application  to  the 
theory  of  flaws  in  bars :  see  our  Art  1348,  (e). 

On  pp.  204-9  he  records  the  cases  in  which  solutions  of  the 
torsion  or  flexure  equations  have  been  obtained,  citing  the  results 
of  Saint- Venant :  see  our  Arts.  18-42  and  83-97,  and  referring  to 
that  of  Clebsch  for  a  section  bounded  by  confocal  ellipses  in  a 
footnote  on  pp.  209-10 :  see  our  Art.  1348,  (e), 

[1431.]  §  XI.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  210-26)  is  entitled:  Exem/ples 
divers  d^equUihre  et  de  mouvement  (Ttme  Uge  rectiUgne  dont  lea  difor- 
tncUions  totcdes  sont  tree-petites.  In  this  section  Boussinesq  deduces 
from  the  general  equations  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  memoir  the  special 
equations  for  the  longitudinal,  transverse  and  torsional  vibrations  of  rods. 
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He  deals  also  with  cases  in  which  a  mass  or  masses  are  attached  to  a 
vibrating  rod.     He  does  not  integrate  these  equations,  but  refers  on 
this  point  to  the  special  investigations  of  Navier,  Poisson,  Foncelet, 
Saint-Venant  and  Phillips:  see  our  Arts.  272*-3*  466*-71*  677*-81* 
988*-92*,  104,  203-23,  and  680. 

[1432.1  §  XII.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  226-40)  is  entitled  :  £tude  cPune 
tige  reciuigne  soumise  d  une  traction  antirieure  aux  deplaeements. 
Vibrations  des  cordes  en  tenant  compte  de  la  rigiditS.  Boussinesq  cites 
from  his  memoir  on  liquid  waves  (see  our  Art.  1442)  the  results  he  has 
obtained  for  the  body-stress  equations  when  there  exists  a  considerable 
initial  stress.  He  works  out  the  particular  case  of  a  single  initial 
traction  xxq,  and  develops  at  considerable  length  the  form  taken  by  the 
equations  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  memoir,  when  this  initial  stress  xxq 
exists  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  rod.  He  applies  his  general 
results  to  obtain  the  equation  due  to  Seebeck  for  the  vibrations  of  a 
slightly  stiff  string  (see  our  Art.  471),  and  he  deduces  the  result  (ii) 
of  our  Art.  472  for  the  case  t=l  with  a  slightly  different  form  of 
statement^  viz.  the  effect  of  the  stifihess  of  a  string  upon  its  fundamental 
note  is  the  same  as  if  its  total  tension  P  were  increased  from  P  to 

P+  n  ^^*^y  ^^  ^^^  stiffness  produces  a  constant  increase  in  the  apparent 

tension.  Since  B  is  not  sensibly  changed  by  large  tentdons  approaching 
even  the  rupture  strength,  we  see  that  this  law  of  increase  holds  for  all 
variations  of  P  which  do  not  produce  great  changes  in  od. 

[1433.]  The  above  memoir  by  Boussinesq  is  by  no  means  easy 
reading  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  clearness  and 
condusiveness  of  parts  of  his  later  work.  It  seems  well  to  take 
in  conjunction  with  it  a  supplement  written  in  1876,  but  first 
published  in  1879.  It  is  entitled :  Compl^ent  d  une  itude  de 
1871  8ur  la  thiorie  de  Viquilihre  et  du  mouvement  des  solides 
ilastiques  dont  certaines  dimensions  sont  tris-petites  par  rapport  A 
dautres.  The  first  section  of  this  paper  containing  some  general 
remarks  on  the  negligible  terms  in  the  equilibrium-equations  for 
plates  and  rods,  and  the  second  and  third  sections  dealing  with 
rods  only  were  published  in  the  Journal  de  mathematiques,  T.  v. 
pp.  163-94.    Paris,  1879. 

[1434.]  The  first  two  sections  (pp.  163-81)  we  have  practically 
dealt  with  in  our  consideration  of  the  earlier  memoir :  see  our  Art 
1424.  We  may  note,  however,  two  or  three  additional  points 
which  occur  on  pp.  179-81. 

(a)    To  a  first  approximation,  or  on  the  supposition  (A)  of  our  Art. 
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1424,  dxx/dx  =  Of  and  thus  the  slides  o-jq,,  o-^  depend  entirely  on  the 
torsion,  or  on  the  existence  of  the  couple  Jfg,.  For  in  this  case  the 
functions  Xi>  Xs>  Xa  ^©o™©  absolute  constants  and  therefore  by  (xvi), 
Sg  and  Sy  are  zero.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  rather  vaguer 
statements  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1427  and  1429. 

(b)  The  strains  «y,  Sg  and  o-y,  are  entirely  independent  of  M^y  or  the 
torsion  while  altering  the  form  of  the  cross-section  does  not  alter  the 
form  of  the  projection  of  the  cross-section  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  central  line. 

(c)  From  a  slight  extension  of  (6)  Boussinesq  proves  geometrically 
the  theorem  demonstrated  in  our  Art.  181  (cQ,  namely :  that  the  same 
amount  of  torsion  is  produced  when  the  same  couple  twists  the  rod  or 
prism  round  any  axis  whatever  parallel  to  its  central  axis. 

[1435.]  Section  in.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  181-94)  is  entitled : 
Application  d  la  thicyrie  des  tiges,  Boussinesq  remarks  that  the 
theory  in  which  the  relations  ;?=«  =  5i=0  hold,  applies  in 
absolute  rigour  only  to  prismatic  rods  of  length  infinitely  greater 
than  the  linear  dimensions  of  their  cross-sections.  It  may,  in 
practice  however,  be  applied  with  considerable  exactness  even  to 
rods  the  central  line  of  which  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature, 
and  this  application  Boussinesq  proceeds  to  make  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  y  and  z  be  the  principal  axes  of  any  cross-section,  and  a;  the 
tangent  to  the  central  line  at  this  cross-section ;  let  s  measure  an  arc  of 
the  central  line  from  some  fixed  point  up  to  this  cross-section,  and  8  +  S8 
to  an  adjacent  cross-section ;  let  a^ds  be  the  angle  between  the  principal 
axis  y  ^^  the  cross-section  at  s  and  the  projection  upon  this  cross- 
section  of  the  principal  axis  y  in  the  cross-section  At  s  +  Ba ;  let  BJ*  and 
Eg^  be  as  before  (see  our  Art.  1425)  the  radii  of  curvature  in  the  planes 
of  zx  and  xy,  all  before  strain.  Let  the  corresponding  quantities  after 
strain  be  a,  By  and  Bg,  and  let  s^.^  be  the  stretch  of  the  central  line  at  s. 
Then  a  -  Oq  is  very  nearly  equal  to  t  the  angle  of  torsion  at  8,  and  if  Q 
be  the  total  thi-ust  on  the  cross-section  at  «,  Mg,  be  the  torsional  couple. 
My  and  Mg  be  the  bending  moments  in  the  planes  zx  and  xy  respectively 
we  have  (see  our  Art.  1425) : 

Q  =  -JSm8J^,  i4  =  m«(a-ao), 

where  k  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  from  the  solution  of  equations 
(xxiii)  and  (xxiv).     To   describe  the  whole  system  of  force  upon  a 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  14 
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particular  cross-section  we  require  besides  these  quantities  to  know  the 
total  shears  S^  and  Sg  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z, 
(p.  185).  Boussinesq  further  subjects  the  elementary  prism  of  length 
ds  to  certain  external  forces : 

J'appellerai  p  la  density  moyenne  primitive  du  tron^on,  dont  la  masse 
vaudra  par  suite  potds,  et  je  d^ignerai  par  pXnds^  pYiodSj  pJSv>d»  les  compo- 
santes  totales  dee  actions  ext^rieures  dont  il  s'^t.  Quant  k  leurs  moments 
par  rapport  k  Oy,  Ozy  les  deux  forces  pT<adsy  pZnds,  dont  les  bras  de  levier 
seront  comparables  k  dsy  n'en  donneront  ^ue  de  ndgligeables,  et  ceux  de  pXads 
seront  en  g^n^raJ  insensibles,  siutout  si  les  composantes  longitudinales  de 
Taction  exiSrieure  ne  sont  pas  distribu^  trop  inclement  de  part  et  d'autre 
du  centre  de  gravity  des  sections.  I/autre  axe  Oa:  ^tant  parallMe  k  la  force 
pXoidSy  il  y  aura  seulement  k  compter  le  moment  des  actions  ext^rieures 
transversales  par  rapport  k  Faxe  Ox  ou  k  P^l^ment  ds  de  fibre  moyenne : 

j'appellerai  pp»^ds  ce  moment,  dont  fi^Jn  sera  en  quelque  sorte  la  valeur  par 
uniti6  de  masse,  valeur  comparable  k  la  force  qui  le  produit  multipli^  par  un 
bras  de  levier  de  Pordre  des  dimensions  transversales  de  la  tige  ou  de  rordre 
de  V»  (p.  187). 

The  general  equations  of  Statics  will  then  give  us  relations  between 
the  values  of  Jfa;>  ^yt  ^et  Qf  f^yi  ^^^  '^s  Corresponding  to  the  cross- 
section  at  8  and  those  corresponding  to  that  at  s  +  Ss.  Boussinesq 
confines  his  attention  to  the  following  cases : 

(a)  Slightly  strained  rod,  originally  without  tortuosity  and  straight, 
i.e.  oo  =  0,  -ff/  =  BJ*  =  0.     Boussinesq  finds,  pp.  189-90 : 


dQ  dM^               . 

___  dMg  ^  _^y 

'^*""       dx    '  ^'~  dx' 

dS,      Q          y  dSg      Q          _ 


(. (xxvi). 


These  lead  to 


!-«  V.»-y  M.*y 


In  the  case  of  a  negligible  total  thrust  Q,  the  last  four  results  of 
(xxvi)  give  us  the  well-known  results  of  Graphical  Statics,  that  the 
shear-curve  is  the  sum-curve  of  the  load-curve,  and  the  bending-moment- 
curve  the  sum-curve  of  the  shear-curve.  The  terms  QjR^  and  QjRy 
will  not,  however,  as  Boussinesq  remarks,  be  in  general  negligible  as 
compared  with  dSJdx  and  dSg/dx,  They  cannot,  for  example,  be 
neglected  in  cases  of  longitudinal  tension,  or  again  in  those  of.  buckling 
action. 

(6)  The  rod  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a  plane  and  sym- 
metrically strained  with  regard  to  this  plane. 
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Let  the  plane  be  that  of  xy,  then  oo  =  0,  BJ^  =  0,  a  =  0,   Af^  =  0, 
Ry  =  0,  Sg=  0,  Z=  0,  and  we  ^iud  : 


These  give 


dQ        ^     Sy             „ 

dlt.  \ 
'^\ ( 

dS^          Q                y 

dQ      1   dAf,         „ 
ds-  R^    d*      '^^  = 

J 

=  0 

.1 

(xxviii). 


(xxix). 


The  results  (xxv)  substituted  in  either  (xxvii)  or  (xxix)  determine 
for  cases  (a)  or  (b)  the  form  of  the  strained  central  line,  i.e.  the  so-called 
elastic  line. 

Boussinesq  remarks  (p.  192)  that  the  thrust  Q  and  the  bending 
moment  Jf^  enter  into  both  the  equations  (xxix),  and  in  such  fashion 
that  one  cannot  be  made  zero  without  the  other  being  in  general  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  two  incompatible  equations.  It  is  xisually  impossible 
to  set  up  longitudinal  without  transverse  vibrations  or  vice  versd  in  a 
curved  rod.  This  point  had  already  been  noticed  by  Resal  for  the 
case  of  a  rod  with  a  cii'cular  central  line  in  his  Traite  de  Micaniqtte 
gerUrale,  T.  ii.  p.  153. 

[1436.]  The  above  investigations  only  determine  the  total  shears 
Sy  and  Sg,  If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  stresses  jS  ai^d  «?,  then, 
for  a  rod  only  moderately  bent,  the  formulae  and  equations  of  our 
Arts.  1425-7  may  be  safely  applied  to  a  second  approximation, — 
the  first  approximation  being  considered  as  that  in  which  these 
stresses  are  neglected  altogether.  As  a  case  in  which  the  flexure- 
slides  o-jpy,  <r»  could  be  worked  out  Boussinesq  suggests  the  problem 
of  a  small  torsion  applied  to  a  rod  under  considerable  flexure  (p.  194). 

Boussinesq's  results  for  rods  of  double  curvature  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  Saint-Yenaiit  and  of  Bresse  discussed  in  our  Arts. 
1584»-.1592*,  1597*-1608»  and  534. 

In  a  footnote  at  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir  Boussinesq  refers  to 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Arts.  702-3 
where  they  deal  with  the  case  of  a  constrained  torsion,  which  they 
term  simple  torsion. 

[1437.]  (i)  Etude  nauvelle  sur  V^uUibre  et  le  mouvement  des 
corps  solides  ilastiques  dont  certaines  dimensions  sent  trh-petites 
par  rapport  a  dautres.  Second  MSmoire.  Des  plaques  planes. 
Journal  de  mathdmatiques,  T.  XVI.  pp.  241-274  (see  also  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  Lxxii.  pp.  449-52).     Paris,  1871. 
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(ii)  Compliment  d  une  dtude  de  1871  sur  la  tkiorie  de  Viqui- 
libre  et  du  nwuvement  des  solides  ilastiques  dont  certaines  dimen- 
sions sont  tris-petites  par  rapport  d,  d'autres.  Suite  iv.  Eqv/itions 
d'iquilibre  d'une  plaque.  Journal  de  muthimMiqaeSy  T.  V.  pp. 
329-44.     Paris,  1879. 

These,  the  second  parts  of  the  memoirs  of  1871  and  1879 
respectively,  deal  with  thin  plates;  the  results  of  the  first  are 
apparently  supposed  to  hold  only  for  plane  plates,  but  those  of 
the  second  are  considered  to  be  t^e  also  for  curved  plates  or 
shells.     The  two  papers  are  best  dealt  with  together. 

[1438.]  If  the  axes  of  a;,  ^  be  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  mid- 
plane  of  the  plate  at  any  point,  then  Boussinesq  takes  in  his  first 
memoir  (p.  246) : 

^  —  'yz=zx  =  0  (i), 

and  so  obtains  the  remaining  stresses  as  linear  functions  of  s^.^  «y,  v^. 
He  takes : 

xi =K  (ysgo + y«y + yVay), 

where  )8,  ^,  /?",  P^  Piy  P",  y,  y',  y"  are  independent  of  z  but  can 
vary  with  x  and  y,  while  K  is  &  function,  continuous  or  otherwise,  of  z 
and  may  vary  very  slightly  with  x  and  y. 

The  general  investigation  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Saint-Venant 
(see  our  Arts.  384-9).  In  the  case,  however,  of  elastic  isotropy 
pai*allel  to  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  the  H  of  equation  (vi)  of  our  Art. 

SB  r+«'' 

385  is  equal  to  ^  I       Ks^dz  in  Boussinesq's  notation,  where  —  c',  c"  are 

the  values  of  z  at  the  surfaces  of  the  plate,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
slightly  variable  with  x  and  y. 

The  contour-conditions  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  are  reduced  to  two 
(pp.  250-1,  257-8)  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  previously  adopted 
by  Thomson  and  Tait,  although  Boussinesq  independently  discovered 
the  method:   see  our  Arts.  488*    394,  1440-1  and  1522-4. 

[1439.]  Boussinesq  on  pp.  268-74  of  the  first  memoir  considers 
the  effect  of  great  initial  stresses  parallel  to  the  mid-plane  of  a  plane 
plate.  He  deals  especially  with  the  case  of  a  tightly  and  uniformly 
8ti*etched  membrane,  the  notes  of  which  are  influenced  by  its  stifluess. 
His  results  may  be  easily  deduced  from  our  Arts.  384-5  and  390.  In 
Art.  390  put  ^0  =  Jyo  =  ©/(2c)  and  «?©=  0,  then  (vi)  of  Art.  386,  having 
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regard  to  (iii)  of  Art  384,  may  be  written  for  the  ca,se  of  a  vibrating 
plate  of  density  p : 

Assuming  the  last  term  on  the  right  in  the  case  of  a  slightly  stiff 
membrane  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  first,  we  may  suppose  the 
solution  still  to  be  of  the  membrane  type 

Wo  =  'SWi(Ai  cos  nhfat  +  j5f  sin  m^), 

where  o'  =  Q/{2€p)  and 


da^         d'j^ 


+  m^fri  =  0. 


Substituting  in  small  terms  we  find  (ii)  may  be  written  so  far  as 
terms  in  ra^  are  concerned  : 

or,  the  effect  of  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  membrane  is  to  increase  the 
apparent  tension  in  the  case  of  a  note  of  period  2irlm^  by  the  amount 
^U^m^i  see  our  Art.  1300,  (c). 

[1440.]     The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the   investigation 
undoubtedly  lies  in  the  assumption  (i)  of  our  Art.  1438 : 

2Z  =  gSC  =  y2   =  0, 

and  this  point  is  discussed  more  at  length  in  the  second  memoir. 
The  investigation  of  the  second  memoir  has  been  reproduced  by 
Saint-Venant  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  simplified  form :  see 
our  Arts.  385-8.  Neither  the  arguments  of  the  original  memoir 
nor  of  Saint- Venant's  modification  seem  to  me  convincing,  especi- 
ally for  the  case  of  curved  plates  or  shells:  see  in  particular 
our  Art.  1296  his.  Boussinesq  in  the  course  of  his  memoirs  refers 
to  the  researches  of  Navier,  Poisson,  Kirchhoff  and  Gehring :  see 
our  Arts.  258*,  474*,  1233,  1292  and  1411.  In  a  footnote  at  the 
end  (p.  344)  of  his  second  memoir  Boussinesq  acknowledges  that 
Thomson  and  Tait  had  preceded  him  in  giving  a  true  explanation 
of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  contour-conditions  in  the  case  of  a  plate 
(see  our  Arts.  488*  and  394).  He  further  refers  to  his  controversy 
with  L^vy  (see  our  Art.  397),  which  would  hardly  have  arisen 
had  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  been  better  known  in  France: 
see  our  Arts.  1441,  1522-4  and  Chapter  xiv. 
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On  the  last  pages  (pp.  342-4)  of  the  second  memoir  are  some 
interesting  remarks  upon  Saint- Venant's  principle  of  the  elastic 
equivalence  of  staticaUy  equipollent  systems  of.  loading :  see  our 
Arts.  8,  9,  21  and  100. 

[1441.]  In  the  Journal  de  mathdmaMques  (T.  III.  pp.  219-306, 
Paris,  1877)  will  be  found  a  long  memoir  by  Maurice  L^vy 
entitled :  MSmoire  sur  la  iMorie  des  plaques  ^kbstiques  planes,  in 
which  the  author  questions  what  I  have  termed  the  Thomson- 
Tait  reconciliation  of  Poisson's  and  KirchhoflF's  contour-condi- 
tions for  a  thin  plate,  attributing  that  reconciliation,  however, 
to  Boussinesq:  see  our  Arts.  488*  and  397.  The  author  works 
out  with  considerable  fulness  of  analysis  a  solution  for  plates  of 
finite  thickness,  and  endeavours  to  shew  by  means  of  his  solution 
that  three  contour-conditions  are  in  general  necessary  for  every 
elementary  strip,  and  that  the  terms  neglected  by  Poisson  involving 
cubes  and  higher  powers  of  the  thickness  (see  our  Arts.  477*-9*) 
cannot  in  general  be  neglected.  What  L^vy  does  is  practically 
to  introduce  terms  into  the  stresses  which  in  certain  cases  may  be 
made  to  allow  for  the  local  perturbations  produced  by  the  replacing 
one  statical  system  of  contour-load  by  an  equipollent  one.  This 
replacement  is  essential  to  the  Thomson-Tait  reconciliation  and 
is  legitimate  for  thin  plates  owing  to  Saint- Venant's  general 
principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  loa4 
systems.  But  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to  measure  the  amount 
of  the  local  perturbation  due  to  the  replacement.  This  had  been 
practically  done  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  their  Treoitise  in  1867 
(see  our  Art.  488*),  and  therefore  a  rediscussion  of  the  Kirchhoff- 
Poisson  boundaries  conditions  in  1877  was  somewhat  late. 

Levy's  memoir,  however,  led  to  a  controversy  with  Boussinesq, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Gomptes  rendus, 
as  follows : 

« 

(I.)  J.  Boussinesq  :  Sur  les  conditions  aux  limiles  da^is  le  probUnie 
df}8  plaques  elastiqueSy  T.  85,  pp.  1157-9.  Paris,  1877.  (Points  out 
that  Levy's  terms  give  only  certain  local  perturbations,  Le.  are  not 
sensible  fair  from  the  contour.) 

(TI.)  M.  Jj6vj  :  Qvslques  obs&i'vations  au  sujet  d!une  Note  de  M. 
Boussinesq,  Ibid,  pp.  1277-80.  (Asserts  that  the  contour-load  might 
produce  rupture  in  one  case,  though  it  might  not  when  it  was  replaced 
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by  an  equipollent  statical  system,  and  that  therefore  the  replacement 
cannot  be  elastically  l^timata) 

(IIL)  J.  Boussinesq :  Swr  la  question  des  conditions  speciales  au 
contour  des  pkbques  elastiques,  T.  86,  pp.  108-10.  Paris,  1878.  (Points 
out  very  forcibly  that  both  L^yy  and  Poisson  have  already  reduced 
theii*  contour-conditions  to  three  for  each  generator  of  the  edge  instead 
of  three  for  each  point  of  the  generator,  and  so  have  already  applied 
that  very  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  equipollent  loads  the 
truth  of  which  L6vy  is  disputing.) 

(IV.)  M.  L^vy :  Quelqv£s  observations  sur  une  nouvelle  Note  de 
M.  Boussinesq..,  Ibid,  pp.  304-7.  (Accuses  Boussinesq  of  *' obscuring 
by  empirical  considerations  an  extremely  clear  question"  and  asserts 
that  ''his  'incontestable  principles'  cannot  prevail  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics."  The  statement  is  repeated  that  the 
so-called  perturbations  are  not  local  to  the  edge,  but  occur  throughout 
the  plate.) 

(V.)  J.  Boussinesq :  Sur  les  conditions  speciales  au  cotUout  des 
plaques.     Ibid,  pp.  461-3.     (A  temperate  reply  to  IV.  pointing  out 


that  the  terms  introduced  by  L6vy  are  of  the  order  e  ^,  where  2c  is 
the  small  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  n  an  element  of  normal  to  the 
contour.  Hence  they  vanish  at  a  small  distance  from  the  contour. 
Further  these  terms  would  vary  with  every  distribution  of  the  load 
along  a  generator  of  the  bounding  cylinder  of  the  plate.  Th\is  there 
would  be  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  satisfying  Poisson's  three 
conditions  and  yet  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  they  differed 
from  Kirchhoffs  solution.  Thus  Poisson^s  conditions  do  not  really 
sufiice  to  determine  Levy's  term&) 

The  whole  controversy  might  have  been  avoided  by  an  early 
investigation  of  the  order  of  Levy's  terms,  such  an  investigation 
had  been  given  ten  years  previously  by  Thomson  and  Tait :  see 
our  Arts.  1522-4,  and  Chapter  xiv. 

[1442.]  Theorie  des  ondes  liquides  periodiques,  MAnoires 
pre8enU8..,d  VAcadimie  des  Sciences.  Scieiices  maih^rfiatiques  et 
physiques,  T.  XX.  pp.  509-615.  Paris,  1872.  This  memoir  was 
presented  to  the  AcadSmie,  April  19,  1869,  with  additions  of 
November  29,  1869  and  September  5,  1870.  Portions  only  con- 
cern our  present  inquiry  and  we  will  refer  to  them  briefly  here. 

[1443.1  §  1  (pp.  513-7)  is  entitled:  Equations  des  mouvements 
continus  aun  milieu  quelconque.  Here  Boussinesq  considers  the  type  of 
body-stress  equation  which  arises  when  the  squares  and  products  of  the 
shift'fluxions  cannot  be  neglected,  see  our  Arts.  1617*  and  234. 
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He  shews  that  if  ^  be  given  by 

1  +  ^=(1  +Wx)(l  +^y)  (1  +W,)-t?,M?y(l  +  Ug.)  -  WjoUg  {I  +Vy) 

-  UyV^  (1  +  to,)  +  UyV^Wg.  +  UgV^Wyy 

then  n  being  any  element  of  volutne 

i.e.  ^  is  the  dilatation. 

The  body-stress  equations  are  then  shewn  to  be  of  the  type : 

dxx  dO      dxx  dd      dxx  do 
dx  duj.      dy  du^      dz  du. 


dxi  dO      dxi  dd      dxi  dO 
dx  dvgg      dy  dvy      dz   dv, 

dxz  dO      dxx  dO      dlcx  dd 

+ ^  — 1 

dx  dwx      dy  dWy      dz  dw. 


\-A^--Y 


p  being  the  primitive  density. 

If  the  squares  and  products  of  the  shift-fluxions  can  be  neglected, 
this  becomes 


<'*«>(w-$^f)  1 


^dxx     dxi     dxM^ 
dx       dy       dz 

dxx 


) 


dT,     dis  sr'w~^r 


/dxx 

-  [dx  «' 

(dxp  dxv  dxi     \ 

(dx»  dxz  dxz     \ 

^^^^  Jy^'-*-   rf.Si 


dy 

where  0  =  Ug.  +  Vy  +  Wn. 

If  the  fluxions  of  the  stresses  are  themselves  so  small  that  their 
products  with  the  shift-fluxions  may  be  neglected,  we  obtain  the  usual 
body-stress  equations  of  elasticity. 

[1444.]  Note  3  (pp.  584-604),  oU  sont  etahlies  des  relations 
genh'ales  et  nouvelles  erUre  Venergie  interne  dvm  corps,  fiuide  ou  solids, 
et  ses  pressions  ou  forces  ilastiques.  This  Note  gives  the  general  rela- 
tions between  the  strain-energy  and  the  stresses  of  a  medium.  In 
a  footnote  (pp.  585-6)  Boussinesq  refers  to  Rankine's  introduction  of 
the  term  potential  energy  and  discusses  the  internal  potential  energy  of 
a  medium.     The  object  of  the  Note  is  recited  in  the  following  words : 

La  m^thode  employ^  au  paragraphe  I  ne  donne  pas  seulement  lea 
^uations  ezactes  des  mouvements  continus  des  corps  ^lastiques,  isotropes  ou 
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h^t^rotropes,  solides  ou  fluides ;  elle  permet  encore,  lorsque  la  temperature  de 
ces  corps  est  suppose  assez  voisine  au  z^ro  absolu  poiir  qu'on  piiisse,  dans  le 
calcid  aes  actions  mutuelles  de  leurs  mol^ules,  faire  abstraction  des  mouve- 
ments  vibratoires  d'amplitude  insensible,  ou  calorifiques,  et  aussi,  dans  un 
autre  cas  tr^-g^n^ral  dont  nous  allons  parler,  d'exprimer  compl^tement  leurs 
forces  eiastiques  en  fonction  des  d^riv^  partielles  des  d^placements  u^  v,  w 
par  rapport  aux  coordonn^  primitives  or,  y,  z^  et  de  oelles  de  leur  ^nei^e 
interne  par  rapport  k  six  variables  dont  cette  Anergic  depend.  En  supposant 
tr^-petites  les  d^riv^s  partielles  de  u,  %\  w  en  or,  v,  z,  les  r^ultats  ainsi 
obtenus  sont  d'accord  avec  ceux  que  foumit  une  m^tnode  bas^  sur  le  calcul 
des  variations,  et  que  M.  de  Saint-Venant  a  employ^  (p.  584). 

See  our  Arts.  127  and  237. 

The  other  very  general  case  refen*ed  to  above  is  that  in  which  the 
elements  of  volume  into  which  the  medium  may  be  divided,  have 
primitively  any  temperatures  whatever,  are  rendered  afterwards  imper- 
meable to  heal^  and  have  their  temperature  a  function  at  each  instant 
only  of  the  actual  form  and  dimensions  of  the  element  at  that  instant. 

[1445.]  Boussinesq  represents  the  internal  potential  energy,  Le. 
strain-energy,  by  ^  and  obtains  nine  relations  typified  by  the  following 
three : 

^  de      _  flW      ^  de      d^ 
du„     '^  dvg,  dw„  "  du„ ' 

^de^      ^  de      ^  d$  _d^ 
duy  d/Vy  dWy     duy^ 

^de    ^  de    ^  de    d^ 

du^  dVg  dWg     du^ 

Solving  these  equations  for  xXf  xi,  Tz,  we  have  : 

^        1     f/,         V  c^  d^  d^) 


\     {      d^     ,,        .d^  d^) 

^        I      (      d^  ^*      /,  V  d^) 


_      1 

xp 


Boussinesq  now  remarks  that  ^  does  not  in  reality  depend  upon  the 
nine  shift-fluxions  but  ou  the  three  stretches  and  three  slide-comne^. 
See  our  Art.  1621*. 

These  are  given  by  the  types  : 

UyUg   +■   (1     +     VyH,     +     (  1      +    Wg)    Wy 

(5y,=  '■ 


(l+«y)(l+«,) 
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BouBsinesq  uow  introduces  a  new  set  of  variables  oounected  with 
the  stretches  and  slides  by  relations  of  the  type  (see  our  Art.  1622*) : 

*,=  ~l+yiT2^,        c^=     '^ 


'*^  \/(l  +  2c,)(l  +  2g' 
Ue  then  finds  stresses  of  the  types : 

1     rd^..         „     d^     ,    ^*     , 

„  c^^  ^  d^       ^,  ,      ^  </* 

+  2  -,  -  ujii^  +  2 


^z  (1  +  u^)  +  2  ^—  Wy  (1  +  w^)J , 


^        1    r</^  d^  rf4> 

+  ^~  {(1  + 1;^)  (1  +  w,)  +  v^Wy}  +  ^ {t;;,w,  +  v,  (I  +  «?,)} 

c/4>_   J_  c/^  \       (      d^  d^\ 

^'^'^''^        rfc;-i+..5rr(i+^x?V«cfo~-*''»^cfc-> 

c;<>  1  C^O 


On  the  substitution  of  these  latter  results  in  the  former  we  have 
expressions  for  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  diiferentials  of  <^  with 
regard  to  the  six  strains. 

[1446.]  Suppose  the  shifb-fiuxions  are  so  small  that  their  products 
may  be  neglected,  then  the  slide-cosines  c  become  the  slides  c  and  the 
equations  reduce  to 

XX  =  (1  -  *,  -  O  5^^  +  (2«.  -  «r„)  ^  +  (2m,  -  <r^)  ^^ , 

^     ,,  V  d*  d^  dAf  d^  d* 


do"^        *  dSy        '  dSg        ^  da-^        *  ^x» ' 

Boussiuesq  next  assumes  <^  to  be  of  the  following  form  : 

4>  =  const.  +  A^Sg.  +  A^j,  +  A^^  +  B^<ry^  +  -ff.o-ajc  +  B^<r^  +  ^i, 

where  <^,  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  second  degree  in  the  strain- 
components,  and  ill,  -^9'  -^sf  "^if  -^2>  "^3  Ai*c  tl^6  primitive  differentials 
of  <t>  with  respect  to  tf^:,...,  (r^jg,...,  i.e.  its  differentials  when  there  is  zero 
strain.     We  find 
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These  reBuIto  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Saint- Venant,  if  it  be 
noted  that  he  takes 

*  =  const  +  Ai{8se  +  i«a,*)+  A^  {s^  +  ^8^*)  +  A^  (*,  +  JV)  +  A<^f«  (1  +«y +*«) 

+  B^^a  (1  +  *«  +  ««)  +  ^s^^av  (!+*»  +  «y)  +  *l'> 

which  gives 

and  leads  to  his  formulee :  see  our  Arts.  237-9. 

In  §  6  (pp.  594-7)  Boussinesq  gives  a  geometrical  interpretation  of 
the  derivatives  of  ^,  which  he  considers  renders  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  Saint-Yenant  and 
Cauchy  (p.  599). 

A  somewhat  different  mode  of  investigating  the  same  problem  is 
given  on  pp.  599-604.  Boussinesq  assumes  that  the  stresses  are  linear 
functions  of  the  nine  strain-fluxions,  and  then  investigates  what  form 
they  can  possibly  take  so  that  the  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  shall 
not  produce  stress  across  any  plane  within  it. 

[1447.]  Eecherches  sur  les  principes  de  la  Micanique^  sur  la 
constitution  moUoulaire  des  corps  et  sur  une  nouveUe  thAyrie  des 
gaz  parfaits.  Journal  de  maihdrnatiques^  T.  xviii.,  pp.  305-60. 
Paris,  1873.  This  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Acad^ie  des 
Sciences  et  des  Lettres  de  Montpellier  on  July  8, 1872,  and  published 
in  the  M4moires  for  the  same  year,  T.  viii.,  pp.  109-56.  See 
Notice  I.  pp.  62-3*. 

There  is  much  in  this  memoir  which  is  suggestive  with  regard 
to  the  molecular  and  atomic  constitutions  of  bodies  and  the 
relations  of  these  to  thermal  and  cohesive  properties.  The 
particular  molecular  hypothesis  adopted  by  Boussinesq  embodies 
the  assumption  of  modified  action  (p.  307  :  see  our  Arts.  276,  305), 
but  it  supposes  that  the  accelerations  of  the  various  material  points 
of  an  isolated  system  are  solely  functions  of  their  actual  mutual 
distances  Boussinesq's  arguments  in  favour  of  this  do  not  seem 
to  me  at  all  conclusive  (p.  313).  It  does  not  appear  how  far  he 
intends  to  take  the  ether  into  account  in  his  isolated  system  of 
material  points,  but  I  have  indicated  ekewhere  that  at  least 
one  molecular  hypothesis  leads  to  intermolecular  action  being  a 
function  of  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  relative  to  the  ether,  and 

^  In  the  Analyse  sueeincte,  Saint- Venant  writes  of  this  memoir: 

Cast  nne  synthase  qne  M.  Boassinesq  a  entreprise  comme  ont  fait  d^aatres 

esprits  ^lev68.    U  eu  tire  une  fonle  d'explicatious,  de  jndicieases  distinctions,  et  one 

th6orie  des  gaz  parfaits.    Mais  la  n^oessit^  ot  il  est  de  faire  qnelques  hypotheses 

nous  determine  i  nons  abetenir  d*ajouter  ce  vaste  essai  k  ses  uombrenx  titres  (p.  18). 
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thus  the  accelerations  of  the  material  points  being  functions  of 
the  velocities  or  indirectly  otpust  relative  distances  (see  Lond.  Math, 
Soc.  Proceedings,  Vol.  xx.,  p.  297,  1888).  Further  Boussinesq 
supposes  (p.  327)  that  the  action  between  two  atoms  of  the  same 
molecule  does  not  depend  in  an  appreciable  degree  on  the  distances 
between  atoms  belonging  to  other  molecules,  but  this  again  seems 
to  me  doubtful  in  the  case  of  'kin'  atoms  in  different  molecules, 
the  equality  of  the  free  periods  of  which  renders  it  very  probable 
that  they  largely  influence  each  other's  action  (see  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  xiii.,  p.  361,  1890). 

With  suppositions  such  as  the  above,  Boussinesq,  starting  from 
the  principle  of  energy,  deduces  various  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics, elasticity,  fluidity  and  melting.  Thus  laws  attributed 
to  Oay-Lussac,  Mariotte,  Joule,  Begnault,  Delaroche  and  B^rard 
are  deduced  without  appeal  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  as 
propounded  by  D.  Bernoulli  and  developed  by  Clausius: 

J'esp^re  que  la  throne  nouvelle  paraitra  6tay6e  sur  des  suppositions 
en  moindre  nombre  et  plus  vndsemblables  (p.  310). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Boussinesq's  theory  would  admit  of 
that  interchange  of  atoms  between  the  molecules  of  a  solid 
which  has  been  supposed  by  Maxwell  and  other  physicists  to  be 
continually  taking  place. 

Je  supposerai  I'^tat  chimique  du  corps  assez  stable  pour  que  les 
positions  relatives  moyennes  des  atomes  qui  composent  une  mSme 
molecule  restent  k  peu  pr^s  les  m^mes  durant  tons  les  ph^nom^ne^ 
6tudi6s...(p.  327). 

Thus  in  this  theory  the  energy  of  atomic  movement  is  inde- 
pendent of  intermolecular  distances,  while  the  energy  of  molecular 
movement  depends  solely  upon  intermolecular  distances  (pp.  328-9). 

[1448.]  The  part  of  the  memoir  most  closely  connected  with  our 
subject  is  §  viii.  (pp.  350-5)  entitled  :  Action  moliculaire  dans  un  corps 
isotrope;  solidite  et  fluiditS.  This  matter  is  also  discussed  in  a  paper 
entitled :  Note  swr  V  action  reciproqtie  de  deux  molecules,  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  lxv.,  pp.  44-6.     Paris,  1867. 

Boussinesq  starts  with  the  axioms  that  intermolecular  force  must 
depend :  (i)  on  the  initial  distance  between  two  molecules  and  its 
direction,  (ii)  on  the  manner  in  which  relative  molecular  displacements 
vary  throughout  a  small  region  enclosing  the  two  molecules.  The  latter 
condition  is  that  which  we  have  called  the  hypothesis  of  modified  action 
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(see  our  Arts.  276  and  305)  and  leads  to  bicoustant  formulae  in  the 
case  of  elastic  isotropy.  Boussinesq  obtains  a  type  of  intermolecular 
force  from  his  axioms  which  would  lead  to  biconstant  formulae  and  to 
constant  initial  tractions  ''qui  repr^sente  chez  les  fluides  la  pression 
dans  I'i^tat  primitif  "  ((7.  B,  p.  46).  He  does  not  discuss  their  meaning 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  elastic  body. 

The  type  of  intermolecular  action  found  for  two  molecules  whose 
distance  r  has  been  increased  by  a  small  distance  8r  is  of  the  form  : 

^^A-B^  +  C^, 
p  r 

where,  p  being  the  density,  -  Bp/p  is  the  dilatation ;  A,  B  and  C  are 
fxinctions  of  r.     This  he  considers  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  : 

<^  =  ^(r  +  8r,  p  +  8p)  +  /',(r)~, 

where  F  and  F^  are  certain  functions.     Of  this  result  he  writes  : 

Ainsi,  dans  un  milieu  isotrope  peu  ^cart^  de  son  ^tat  primitif  d'^uilibre, 
Paction  mol^culaire  se  compose  de  deux  forces :  Tune,  que  j'appellerai  de 
premiere  esp^ce,  ne  varie  qu'avec  la  distance  actuelle  de8  deux  mol^ules 
consid^r^  et  la  density  actuelle  du  milieu ;  la  seconde,  que  j'appellerai  de 
deuxi^me  esp^,  depend  de  la  distance  primitive  des  deux  molecules  et  du 
petit  ^cartement  qu'elles  ont  subi  k  I'^poque  actuelle  (p.  352). 

The  'actions  of  the  first  kind'  Boussinesq  considers  build  up  the 
elasticity  of  fluids.  The  'actions  of  the  second  kind '  are  what  constitute 
solidity.  Boussinesq  appeals  to  experience  (p.  353)  to  shew  that  the 
actions  of  the  second  kind  vanish  for  ratios  of  ^  to  r  exceeding  certain 
very  small  positive  values.  The  disappearance  of  the  second  term  con- 
stitutes the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state.  Boussinesq 
attributes  the  fact  that  Navier,  Lam6  and  Clapeyron  arrived  in 
their  early  investigations  at  uniconstant  isotropy  to  their  neglect  of 
tlie  first  term  in  the  above  value  for  <f>.  He  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
addition  of  the  fluid  term  will  lead  to  biconstant  formulae : 

On  trouverait  en  effet  celles-ci  en  ajoutant  aux  expressions  anciennes  et 
incomplMes  des  actions  normales  N  la  pression  constante,  fonction  de  la 
densit^  act^ieUe^  quedonnent  les  actions  de  premiere  esp^ce,  et  qui  iutroduirait, 
outre  -une  partie  principale,  ant^rieure  aux  d^placements  observes,  un  terrae 
proportionnel  k  la  petite  dilatation  d  (p.  353). 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  idea  as  had  occurred  to  Rankine, 
but  the  truth  of  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  call  in  question : 
see  our  Arts.  424,  429  and  431. 

[1449.]  Note  compUmentaire  au  M4moire  pricident. — 8ur  les 
principes  de  la  thiorie  des  ondes  lumineuses  qui  rdsulte  des  iddes 
expos^es  au  §  VI.    Journal  de  math4matiques,  T.  xviii.,  pp.  361-90. 
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Paris,  1873.  This  also  appears  in  the  Anncdes  de  chimie,  T.  xxx., 
pp.  539-65.  Paris,  1873.  It  is  a  general  explanation  and  a  reply  to 
certain  criticisms  of  the  principles  involved  in  Boussinesq's  elastic 
theory  of  waves  of  light.  The  author  puts  extremely  clearly 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  hypotheses  and  shews  that  his 
theory  is  really  based  on  physical  conceptions,  i.e.  does  more 
than  substitute 

k  I'analyse  m^canique  des  ph^nom^nes  une  aorte  de  symbole  analytique 
d'une  g^n^ralitd  telle,  qu'ils  j  soient  tons  oompris  (p.  361). 

I  have  made  use  of  this  Note  in  explaining  the  hypotheses  of  the 
memoir  of  1868:  see  our  Art.  1478.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  into  the 
subject  of  light  to  even  briefly  analyse  its  contents  here.  It  concludes 
with  two  supplements  to  the  memoir  of  1868  dealing  with  more 
approximate  formulae  than  those  there  given  for  the  aberration  of  light 
(pp.  383-90).  Compare  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  74,  pp.  1573-6,  1872, 
and  T.  76,  pp.  1293-6,  1873. 

[1450.]  Sur  deux  loia  simples  de  la  resistance  vive  des  solides. 
Co?npte»r^dtt«,T.  79,  pp.  1324-8  and  1407-11.  Paris,  1874.  This 
memoir  contains  a  general  proof  of  the  hypothesis  first  adopted 
by  Homersham  Cox  in  1849,  when  dealing  with  the  transverse  re- 
silience of  bars  (see  our  Art.  1435*)  and  afterwards  shewn  by 
Saint-Venant  to  hold  for  a  considerable  number  of  special  cases 
(see  our  Arts.  368-9).  By  means  of  this  hypothesis  we  are  able  to 
determine  very  approximately  the  maximum  shift  (or  deflection) 
and  the  period  of  the  principal  vibration  for  a  considerable  range 
of  problems,  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  History, 
the  expression  for  the  maximum  strain  obtained  in  this  manner  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently  approximate  to  be  of  practical  value  :  see 
our  Art.  371,  (iii).  Boussinesq  attributes  the  first  statement  of 
the  hypothesis  to  Saint-Venant,  but  this  is  incorrect  (see  our  Art. 
201),  although  the  deduction  of  the  period  of  the  principal 
vibration  and  the  legitimate  use  of  the  hypothesis  (i.e.  the 
demonstration  of  its  applicability  in  a  considerable  range  of 
special  cases)  is  certainly  due  to  the  French  scientist. 

Suppose  a  mass  F  of  elastic  material  to  have  certain  portions  of  its 
external  surface  free  and  others  rigidly  fixed,  and  let  a  mass  Q  of  very 
small  volume,  but  possessed  of  a  considerable  velocity,  strike  the  mass 
P  in  a  definite  point  and  become  fixed  to  it  without  however  modifying 
its  elasticity ;  then,  we  require  some  hypothesis  by  which  we  can  easily 
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approximate  to  the  motion  after  the  impact  of  the  system  oonsisting  of 
the  concentrated  mass  Q  and  the  extended  mass  P. 

When  the  mass  P  is  so  small  as  compared  with  Q  that  the  effect  of 
its  inertia  may  be  neglected,  the  problem  reduces  to  a  simple  statical 
one,  but  when  the  masses  F  and  Q  are  comparable  the  problem  becomes 
more  complex,  for  the  total  motion  of  the  system  must  then  be 
considei^ed  as  the  resultant  of  an  infinite  series  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  and  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  amplitudes  and  periods  of 
these  motions  Saints Yenant  had  been  led  to  the  following  approximate 
laws  (which  are  practically  an  extension  of  Cox's  hypothesis)  by  the 
exact  calculation  of  a  number  of  special  cases : 

If  in  any  problem  the  expressions  for  the  shifts  are  reduced  to  their 
principal  tenn  (or  term  of  longest  period),  and  if  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit  (which  can  be  as  great  as  2,  3  or  sometimes  even  4) 
then  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  period  of  vibration  and  that  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of  the  concentrated  mass  Q  are  both  inversely 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  this  mass  Q  and  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  each  element  dP  of  the  extended  mass  oy  the  square  of  the 
ratio  of  its  statical  shift  to  the  analogous  shift  of  the  concentrated  mass. 

These  are  the  simple  approximate  laws  which  Boussinesq  proposes 
to  demonstrate  in  the  present  memoir. 

[1451.]  Let  u,  Vy  w  be  the  shifts  of  any  point  of  the  elastic  body 
P  after  impact^  then  with  the  usual  assumptions  the  stresses  will  be 
linear  functions  of  the  first  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts.  Hence,  if  the 
shifts  be  represented  by  the  expressions 

u  =  2(^  (  —  sin  n<  +  i9  oos  nt  j  , 


V  -  2<^  (  —  sin  w/  +  i9  cos nt\ , 
«>=2^(     sinn«  +  ^cosn<) 


y (i). 


where  «^,  ^,  <^  are  functions  olx^y^z  the  space-coordinates  only,  then 
the  stresses  will  be  given  by  equations  of  the  type 


XX 


2^0  ( —  sin  w/  +  P  cos  wn ,  I 


^     ^--.  /^ 


jf-r 


=  2 


yxo  (  —  sin nt  +  B  cos nt\ 


where  «xo,  ...  y^o,  ...  are  functions  of  a;,  y,  z  only.     Hence,  if  we  suppose 
no  body-forces  to  act  on  P,  the  body-shift  equations  become  of  the  type : 

dxxQ     dxpQ     dzxo 

.te*-^^-^  ■''«*'=" ("')' 

for  each  particular  value  of  w. 
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EquatioQA  (iii)  shew  that  any  individual  set  of  the  functions 
^19  4>if  ^  &i'6  ^ho  shifts  that  would  be  produced  by  applying  to  the 
mass  P  body-forces  n^<l>i,  n?4>2y  ^Vs  parallel  to  the  three  axes  of  x,  y^  z 
respectively.  For  each  such  set  we  must  have  at  points  of  the  external 
suH!ace  which  are  rigidly  fixed : 

^1  =  ^  =  <^  =  0,  \ 

and  at  points  which  are  free:  I  (iv), 

jr*o  cos  a  +  So  ('OS  i^  +  ^0  COS  y  =  0,1 

with  two  similar  equations,  where  a,  fi,  y  are  the  direction-angles  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface-element  at  the  free  point.  These  results  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  <^'s  and  it  remains  to  be  indicated  how  the  A'a 
and  ^'s  would  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions  of  the  system. 

[1452.]  Let  <f>i\  <^',  ^'  and  n'  be  a  second  system  of  values  of 
^li  ih*  ^  a^<^  ^i  satisfying  equations  like  (iii).  Multiply  the  three 
equations  of  type  (iii)  by  ^',  ^',  <^'  respectively,  add  and  integrate 
over  the  volume  U  of  the  whole  system,  P  and  Q ;  we  find  integrating 
by  parts  and  using  the  surface  conditions  (iv)  : 

Now  we  have  seen  that  ^o)-"  y^of*  ^^^  4>ii  0a»  ^  are  the  stresses 
and  shifts  due  to  a  certain  elastic  system  in  equilibrium,  hence  these 
stresses  will  be  linear  functions  of  the  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts 
involving  the  usual  21  coefficients,  i.e.  they  will  be  differentials  of  a 
quadratic  function  of  the  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts.  It  follows  then 
that  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (v)  under  the  sign  of 
integration  is  aymmetrical  with  regard  to  ^^  ^2)  ^  and  ^i',  <^',  ^,',  or, 
we  must  have : 

whence,  if  n  be  not  equal  to  n' : 

SJS{'k't>^  +  't'»^  +  <M>*')pdU=0 (vi). 

Equation  (vi)  enables  us  to  determine  the  values  of  A  and  B  from 
the  initial  conditions  at  time  t-0.  Thus  if  Wo»  %>  w'o  ^  *h®  initial 
shifts,  and  Uo,  Vq,  w^  be  the  initial  speeds,  we  have  from  (i)  and  (vi) : 

S55W^4^'^<>f)pdU     '  ^  ^^.^^ 

///(<^'  +  *,^  +  «.')p5c^ 
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the  integrals  beiug  extended  throughout  the  whole  system  U,    Returning 
to  equation  (v),  let  n  =  n  and  therefore  <l>=<f>,  we  then  have  : 

«WW  +  ^'  +  *3")P^^=-2///W'^0^ (viii), 

where   W  is  the  quadratic  function  of  the  space-fluxions  of  the  ^'s 
which  would  be  the  strain-energy  for  the  shifts  <^,,  ^2»  4>s' 

So  far  Boussinesq's  investigation  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
Olebsch  given  in  our  Arts.  1329-30,  but  the  form  of  his  results  renders 
them  immediately  applicable  to  the  problem  of  resilience. 

[1453.]  In  the  problem  of  resilience  at  the  instant  of  the  blow 
t4o,  v^f  Wq  are  zero,  and  so  also  are  the  speeds  it^,  %,  w^  except  at  the 
elementary  volume  immediately  surrounding  the  point  .r,  y,  z  at 
which  the  impact  of  Q  takes  place.  Now  the  values  of  ^j,  (^,  <^3  are 
clearly  such  that  they  leave  undetermined  an  arbitrary  constant  factor, 
and  we  can  so  choose  that  factor  that  <^'  +  ^/  +  ^5*  =  1  at  the  point 
Xy  y,  z.  But  ^1,  ^j,,  ^  will  then  represent  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
shift  of  the  point  x^  y,  z  for  a  simple  component  vibration.  Thus 
the  nnmei*ator  in  the  value  of  il  is  the  momentum  of  the  impinging 
body  Q  resolved  in  the  direction  in  which  Q  makes  the  oscillation  of 
period  2ir/w.     If  this  momentum  be  represented  by  ©  F  we  have  : 

Further,  if  /  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  n, 
we  have'y*=  Ajn^  or  by  (viii) : 

QVn 

-^"^llfWdu ^  ^' 

il454.]  When  Q  is  very  great  as  compared  with  -P,  we  can  suppose 
,  except  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  of  the  total  system.  In  this  case  equations 
of  the  type  (iii)  shew  us  that  only  one  mode  of  vibration  is  possible 
which  is  that  corresponding  to  a  statical  system  ^^,  ^^,  4>i  ^  which 
there  is  no  suppositious  body  force  /w'^®,  pn'^^  fin'4>i  on  any  element 
dU  of  the  system  except  on  the  concentrated  mass  Q  9.t  x,  y,  «,  whei^e 
there  is  a  force  Qn\  the  direction  of  which  is  given  by  ^1°,  ^*,  ^5*. 

Cox  and  Saint-Yenant's  hypothesis  would  thus  be  exactly  true,  if 
we  might  neglect  the  inertia  of  P.  Supposing  we  cannot  neglect  this 
inertia,  there  will  then  be  several  systems  of  values  for  ^,  <^,  ^j.  But 
we  shall  now  shew  that  the  expressions  for  u^  v,  w  may  still  be  reduced 
with  a  certain  degree  of  approximation  to  their  principal  terms,  that 
is,  to  those  which  correspond  to  values  of  ^,  ^,  ^  close  to  <^^  ^/,  ^3^ 
Let 

A<^^=<^-*A  Al^»=<^~^^  A^,«=^-^,^ 

T.  E.  FT.  II.  15 
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and  let  us  calculate  the  value  of  jjjWdU,  We  find,  since  YF  is  a 
quadratic  function  of  ^^f  ^»  4^' 

fff  WdU= Iff  W,d  U + ///  W^d  u 

where  W^  and  W^  are  the  same  functions  of  <f>^y  if^^  ^^  and  A^*,  ^i^t, 
A^^  respectively  as  IT  is  of  ^,  ^29  ^s- 

Now  wo  have  three  equations  of  the  type : 

djcxp^       drj^       drxQ*  _  ^ 

dx         dy         dz         ' 

Tf  these  be  multiplied  respectively  by  ^^^\  ^4>iy  ^^\  added  and 
integrated  by  parts  over  the  volume  U,  we  find  that  the  last  integral  of 
equation  (xi)  is  zero,  because  over  the  surface  of  the  system  either  (a)  the 
surface  stresses  are  zero,  or  (fi)  at  fixed  points  ^  and  ^°  vanish,  or 
(c)  at  the  element  round  the  point  x,  y,  e,  A^^,  ^4>iy  ^^^  &i^  zero 
since  the  direction  of  the  statical  displacement  is  taken  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  dynamical  and  these  have  <^,  0a,  ^  and  0i°,  ^^  f^^  respec- 
tively for  direction-cosines.     Hence  (xi)  reduces  to 

fffWdlT.=  fffW^U+JJfW^dU (xii). 

Now  A^i^,  A^^,  A^^  are  clearly  of  the  order  P/Q  sa  compared  with 
0^,  for  they  vanish  with  P  and  the  stresses  must  be  linear  in  terms  of 
the  applied  load.  Thus  it  follows,  since  W^  is  of  the  order  (A^^)^  that  it 
is  of  the  order  {PjQf  as  compared  with  W^,  Hence  if  {PjQf  is  negli- 
gible we  may  neglect  the  second  term  in  jjjWdU^  and  we  accordingly 
find : 


n»  = 


2jjjW4U 


f^       QVn 
since 

remembering  the  value  of  {^^  +  (if^f  +  {ff^^^f  at  (ar,  y,  z).     These  are 
the  analytical  expressions  of  the  laws  stated  above. 

[1455.]  Boussinesq  shews  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of 
bis  memoir  how  the  above  results  are  easily  extended  to  the  case 
when  the  blow  of  the  impinging  body  is  not  concentrated  on  a  very 
small  region,  but  there  are  several  concentrated  masses  producing 
impacts  at  the  same  instant  (pp.  1410-1). 

He  concludes  the  memoir  with  the  following  words : 
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Reniarquons  enfin  que,  dans  les  probl^mes  les  plus  usuels,  le  mouve- 
ment  vibratoire  ^tudi6  est  de  m^me  sens  pour  tous  les  points  du 
syst^me :  alors  les  inerties  des  diverses  parties  dP  de  la  masse  dis- 
s^niinee  agissent  k  chaqne  instant  de  mani^re  k  aocraitrc  leurs  d6- 
placements  dus  aux  inerties  des  masses  heurtantes  ou  concentr6es,  et  la 

valeur  v^,*  +  <^2*  +  ^'  de  I'^cart  proi)ortionnel  de  ohacune  de  ces  parties 
est  plus  grande  qu'elle  ne  serait  sans  cela,  c'est  a  dire  pour  P  =  0. 
Ainsi  le  d^nominateur  de  Pexpression  (xiii)  de  n'  est  approch^  par 
d^faut.  Mais,  vu  la  formule  (xii),  l*int6grale  ///  WdUj  est  aussi  6valu€e 
par  d^faut  dans  le  num6rateur.  Ges  erreurs  se  compensent  par  suite 
en  partie,  et  Pon  con(;foit  que  la  formule  (xiii)  de  v?  soit  encore  assez 
approch^,  oomme  Fa  reconnu  M.  de  Saint- Yenant,  mSme  pour  des 
valeurs  assez  grandes  du  rapport  die  P  k  Q  (p.  1411).  See  our  Arts. 
366-69. 

[1456.]  Sur  la  construction  giomitrique  des  pressions  que 
supportent  les  divers  Aiments  plans  se  croisant  eii  un  m6me  point 
Sun  corps,  et  sur  celle  des  deformations  qui  se  produisent  autour 
d'un  tel  point.  Journal  de  rmitliSviatiques,  T.  til,  pp.  147-152. 
Paris,  1877. 

This  paper  contains  an  elegant  and  simple  method  of  proving 
the  fundamental  theorems  in  stress  and  strain  without  using  any 
of  the  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  It  might 
advantageously  be  followed  by  elementary  text-books  on  Elasticity 
and  Geology. 

Let  Ti,  T^y  T^s  be  the  principal  tractions  and  8^,  s^,  s^  the  principal 
stretches,  each  set  in  descending  order  of  magnitude.  Instead  of 
considering  these  two  systems  as  they  stand,  Boussinesq  first  subtracts 
from  the  members  of  either  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
tractions,  or  o{  the  greatest  and  least  stretches  respectively.  He  thus 
obtains,  \f  E  =  ^(T^-T^)  and  S=^{a^- a^),  the  systems : 

R,T,-R    and     S,8,-S, 

where  T  and  8  are  what  the  mean  principal  traction  and  stretch  become ; 
clearly  T  and  s  have  values  lying  respectively  between  R,  -  R  and 
S,  -S,  These  second  systems  evidently  only  differ  from  the  first  by 
the  superposition  of  either  a  uniform  pressure  or  a  uniform  stretch 
respectively  in  all  directions,  and  consequently  the  maximum^  and 
minimum  values  of  stress  and  strain  obtained  from  these  two  reduced 
systems  will  have  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  two  primitive 
systems. 

[1457 J  Let  the  direction-cosines  of  any  plane  over  which  the 
stress  is  ^be  cos  a,  cos)3,  cosy,  then  for  the  reduced  system 

F^  JR"  (co8«  a  +  cos«y)  +  !r  cos«  j9  =  V^-(7?«-7'2)cos»ft 
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and  F  will  have  direction  angles  a ,  P^  y  such  that : 

,     /?cosa             ^     TcmB              ,        Rco&y 
cosa==— jr-i     008)9= — j-^,     coBy  = ^-'. 

From  these  results  Boussinesq  easily  deduces  the  following  con- 
struction : 

A  partir  de  Vorigine  et  dans  le  plan  des  deux  plus  grandes  forces  princi- 

5 ales  /{,  r,  on  meneia,  d'un  m6me  c6t^  de  la  force  principale  mojenne  T^ 
eux  droites  inclin^es,  sur  cette  force  moyenne,  Tune  de  Tangle  donnd  /5  que 
fait  avec  elle  la  normale  k  T^l^ment  superficiel  propose,  I'autre  de  Tangle  ff 
dont  le  cosinufl  vaut  (TlF)coBPy  en  donnant  k  oelle-ci  la  longueur 

puis  on  imprimera  k  oes  deux  droites  deux  rotations  ^gales  et  oontraires 
autour  de  la  force  principale  moyenne  T:  k  Tinstant  oil  la  premiere  droite 
viendra  colndder  avec  la  normale  k  I'^l^ment  plan,  la  seconde  repr^ntera  la 
pression  qui  lui  est  appliqu^  (pp.  148-9). 

[1458.]  Clearly  the  maximum  value  of  ^  is  reached  in  the  plane 
of  ocz  (or  that  of  R,  —  /?),  and  it  then  has  the  value  R.  The  angle  x 
between  F  and  Uie  normal  to  the  plane  across  which  it  acts  is  given  by 

R  (c08*a  -  cos* y)  +  Tcos^B 
ooBx^-^ j^ -, 

and  therefore  when  P  =  ir/2,  cos  x  =  cos  2a.  Thus  the  traction  and 
shear  components  of  F  for  the  plane  xz  are  respectively 

^  cos  2a    and     F  sin  2a. 

We  see  then  that  (for  the  primitive  as  weU  as  the  reduced  system) 
the  maximum  shear  is  across  a  plane  the  normal  to  which  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  greatest  and  least  tractions  and  its  magnitude 
=  ^  =  J  (7*1  -  Ts).     This  is  Hopkins'  Theorem  :  see  our  Art.  1368* 

Thus  the  greatest  and  least  total  stresses,  the  greatest  and  least 
tractive  stresses  and  the  greatest  shear  all  lie  in  one  plane,  i.e.  that  of  the 
greatest  and  least  principal  tractions  (p.  150). 

[1459.]  If  the  stretches  are  small, — so  that  their  squares,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  may  be  neglected, — then  precisely  similar  results 
follow  for  the  distribution  of  strain.  In  the  reduced  system  the  shift 
of  one  terminal  of  a  line  of  unit  length  relative  to  the  other  terminal 
gives,  if  it  be  measured  perpendicular  to  the  line  itself,  the  change 
in  direction  of  the  given  line.  This  change  of  angle  is  numerically 
greatest  for  the  bisectors  of  the  directions  of  greatest  and  least  stretdi 
and  is  then  equal  to  S  and  —S  respectively.  Hence  the  change  of 
angle  between  these  two  bisectors  will  be  the  maximum  slide  and  has 
for  its  value  2S=8i-8^,  or  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
stretches. 
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[1460.]  Sur  les  problemes  des  temperatures  stationnaires,  de 
la  torsion  et  de  Pecoulemeiit  bien  continue  dans  les  cyliJidres  ou  les 
tuyaiix  dont  la  section  norniale  est  un  rectangle  d  cSt^s  courbes 
ou  est  comprise  entre  deux  lignes  fermies.  Journal  de  mathd- 
matiques,  T.  vi.,  pp.  177-186.  Paris,  1880.  This  memoir  is  really 
a  discussion  of  the  solution  of  the  equation 

d^u     d^u  _  ^ 
da^'^df^^' 

by  conjugate  functions.  It  refers  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  solution 
of  the  torsion  problem  in  terms  of  such  functions  and  to  the  hydro- 
dynamic  analogies  of  those  authors  and  of  Boussinesq  himself: 
see  our  Art.  1430  and  Chapter  xiv. 

[1461.]  CaXcul  des  dilatations  linSaires  4prouvies  par  les 
dements  maf&iels  rectilignes  appartenant  d  une  portion  infiniment 
petite  d*une  memJbrane  Hastique  courbe,  que  Von  d4fonne,  et  dSmon- 
stration  trhs  simple  du  tMorime  de  Oauss  sur  la  deformation  des 
surfaces  inextensAles.  Recueil  de  la  Soditi  des  sciences  de  Lille, 
T.  Yiii.,  pp.  381-90.  Lille,  1880.  See  also  the  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  Lxxxvi.,  pp.  816-8.  Paris,  1878.  This  is  a  geometrical  investi- 
gation of  the  stretch  of  an  element  at  the  origin  on  the  surface 

2^  =  ra?  +  2«cy  -h  t'tf, 
when  this  surface  is  strained  into 

2^  =  rV  +  2s' xy  +  t'y*. 

Boussinesq  obtains  a  general  expression  for  the  stretch,  which 
he  then  supposes  to  be  zero, — or  applies  to  the  case  of  an  inex- 
tensible  membrane.  In  this  case  Grauss's  theorem  as  to  curvature 
follows  at  once,  and  expressions  for  the  shifts  of  any  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  origin  are  obtained. 

The  analysis  is  easy  and  the  results  are  not  very  complex  in  form. 

[1462.]  Formules  de  la  dissemination  du  mouve/nent  transversal 
dans  une  plaque  plane  indejinie.  Comptes  rendus,  T.  cviii.,  pp.  639-45. 
Paris,  1889.  Fourier  in  his  Theorie  analytique  de  la  chaleur  (§g  411-2) 
gives  an  integral  of  the  equation  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  an 
infinite  elastic  plate:  see  also  our  Art.  207*.  Suppose  the  mid-plane 
of  this  plate  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  xy,  then  the  equation  to  be 
solved  is  of  the  form 

dho       /cP       e?V        n  r\ 

d(btr^W-'-dy^)''  =  ^ (^>' 
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where  h^  is  a  constant  for  the  pLite  and  may  be  taken  as  a  &Gtor  of  t' : 
see  our  Art.  385. 

Fourier's  solution  of  1818  applied  only  to  initial  shifts.  Boussinesq 
proposes  in  the  first  place  to  generalise  it  by  considering  also  initial 
velocities.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  this  more  general 
case  had  also  been  dealt  with  by  Fourier  in  his  Theorie  cmalytiqve 
of  1822.  Thus  he  gives  a  solution  of  (i)  subject  to  the  conditions 
for  <  =  0,  that: 

at  the  point  $,  rj  of  the  plane  x^  y.  Here  /and  /i  are  two  functions  of 
(f  rj  which  vary  gradually  from  point  to  point  of  the  plane  and  vanish 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

Boussinesq  further  discusses  what  he  holds  to  be  the  delicate  and 
rather  obscure  point  as  to  the  real  value  taken  by  Fourier's  solution 
when  ^  =  0. 

The  solution  obtained  by  Boussinesq  is  given  by 

w  =  -  [[/{x  +  2a  jFt,  y  +  2pjht)  sin  p»  dadp 
1  /•< 


+ 


-\  dt  II f I  (»  +  2ajbt,  y  +  2pjht)  tdnp^'dadp, 


where  p^  •=  a'  +  p^,  and  the  limits  for  the  integrations  with  regard  to  a 
and  p  are  determined  by 

i  =  x-¥2a  Jbt,     ri  =  y-^2pJU, 

(  and  ri  being  taken  over  the  whole  area  of  the  initial  disturbance. 

This  should  be  compared  with  Poisson's  solution  given  in  our 
Art.  425. 

[1463.]  Legons  synthitiques  de  Micanique  ginirale  servant 
dUntroduction  au  cours  de  Micanique  physique  de  la  Fa^mlU  des 
Sciences  de  Paris.    Paris,  1889. 

This  work  of  132  pages  discusses  the  general  mechanical 
principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  govern  the  systems  of 
molecules  by  aid  of  which  the  physicist  conceptualises  the  action 
of  physical  bodies.  As  in  the  note  of  1891  (see  our  Art.  1464) 
Boussinesq  draws  the  important  distinction  between  the  actual 
velocities  and  accelerations  of  individual  molecules  and  the  mean 
local  velocity  and  local  acceleration,  which  are  those  of  a  particle 
conceived  to  consist  of  an  infinitely  great  number  of  individual 
molecules  (pp.  72-7).  The  seventh  lecture  deals  with  general 
notions  as  to  stress  and  leads  up  to  the  topics  of  the  eighth  which 
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contains  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  forca  Boussinesq  holds  that  the  only  in- 
telligible conception  of  force  is  the  mass  product  of  acceleration : 

Et  gardons-nous  de  confondre  cette  quantity  precise,  constituant  le 
seul  sens  positif  ou  demontr^  des  forces  m^camques,  avec  la  signification 
relativement  vague  deffort  musculaire  mais  surtout  avec  oelle,  encore 
moins  d^finie,  de  caiMe  physique^  que  le  mot  force  rappelle  ^galement ; 
notions  qu'il  faut  laisser  k  d'autres  chaiups  d'6tude,  o^  notre  esprit  ne 
peut  malheureusement  pr^tendre  qu'4  un  degr6  de  clart^  m^ocre 
(p.  89). 

Boussinesq  divides  the  total  internal  energy  of  a  body  into  two 
parts,  namely,  an  elastic  and  a  thermal  energy  (pp.  105-6).  He 
demonstrates  that  the  former  or  strain-energy  {V Anergic  de  ressort, 
Udnergie  potentieUe  d'dasticiU  etc.)  depends  only  on  the  initial  and 
final  configurations  of  the  system,  provided  the  system  be  in  space 
of  uniform  temperature,  and  the  changes  of  configuration  be  made 
so  slowly  that  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  infinitely  little 
destroyed  at  each  instant :  see  our  Chapter  xiv. 

[1464.]  In  a  note  in  the  Camptes  rendvs  (T.  cxii.,  pp.  1054-6,  Paris, 
1891)  entitled  :  Theorie  elastique  de  la  plasticite  et  de  la  fragility  des 
corps  solidesy  M.  Brillouin  starts  from  the  hypothesis, — that  to  any 
definite  homogeneous  strain  of  a  body  corresponds  always  an  absolutely 
unique  system  of  elastic  stresses,  but  to  a  definite  system  of  elastic 
stresses  there  does  not  necessarily  correspond  a  definite  strain.  This 
leads  him  up  to  some  remarks  on  the  Poisson-Navier  hypothesis 
of  intermolecular  force.  He  holds  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  funda- 
mentally erroneous,  but  requires  modification  owing  to  the  fact 
that  individual  molecules  are  in  motion.  This  motion  may  be 
oscillatory  and  of  small  amplitude  in  the  case  of  a  true  solid,  but  it 
may  still  be  sufficient  to  modify  intermolecular  action.  Great  pressures 
convert  the  movement  of  oscillation  into  one  of  translation,  and  this 
forms  the  explanation  of  set,  rupture,  flow,  etc. 

This  note  of  Brillouin  led  to  the  publication  by  Boussinesq  of 
another  entitled  :  Sua*  VeocpluxUion  physique  de  la  fluidity  {Coinptes 
rendus,  T.  cxii.,  pp.  1099-1102,  Paris,  1891)  referring  to  similar 
opinions  expressed  by  himself  in  his  Leqons  synthetiqtie8,.,(aee  our  Art. 
1463)  and  in  still  unpublished  lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
1887-9.  Boussinesq  cites  from  the  manuscript  of  his  lectures  a  general 
description  of  how  he  has  applied  ideas  similar  to  those  of  Brillouin  to 
throw  light  on  the  elasticity,  viscosity  and  internal  friction  of  fluids. 
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Section  II. 


Memoirs  on  Wave  Motion  and  the  Elastic  Theory  of  the  Ether, 

[1465.]  Essai  sur  la  ihiorie  de  la  lumi^re.  Comptes  vendue, 
Tome  LXi.,  pp.  19-21.  Paris,  1865.  This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir 
by  the  author.     It  commences  with  the  following  words : 

Le  M^moire  que  j'ai  rhouneur  de  soumettre  4  TAcademie  des  Sciences 
etit  relatif  k  la  th^orie  de  I'^lasticit^  (p.  19). 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  ever  published  in  its 
entirety,  although  doubtless  portions  of  it  were  incorporated  in 
the  memoirs  of  1867  and  1868 :  see  our  Arts.  1467  and  1478. 

The  first  part  of  the  memoir  appears  to  have  contained  the  deduction 
of  the  equations  of  elasticity  for  an  isotropic  medium  when  terms  of  the 
second  order  in  the  shift-fluxions  are  retained.  The  second  part  of  the 
memoir  applied  the  theory  developed  in  the  first  to  the  vibrations 
which  constitute  light.  The  theories  of  double  refiaction  of  Fresuel, 
MacCullagh  and  Neumann  were  deduced  as  special  cases,  but  the 
author  appears  to  have  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  explanation  of 
the  dispersive  power  in  this  manner  involves  a  pouvoir  considerabU 
d^ extinction,  Boussineaq  merely  suggests  that  in  transpai'ent  bodies 
there  may  be  : 

une  action  sp^iale,  destin^  k  contre-balanoer  ce  pouvoir  d'extinction,  et 
par  suite  k  diminuer  Topacit^  (p.  21). 

[1466.]  Equations  des  petits  mouveinerUs  des  milieux  isotropes 
comprim^,  Comptes  refidus,  T.  Lxv.,  pp.  167-70.  Paris,  1867. 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  afterwards  published  at  leugth 
in  Liouville's  Jouimal :  see  our  Arts.  1467-71.  The  equations  are 
here  obtained  by  a  process  slightly  different  from  that  of  the 
memoir  in  the  Jouriial. 

[1467.]  M^mmre  sur  les  ondes  dans  les  milieux  isotropes 
deformes.  Journal  de  mathimai^ques,  T.  xiii.,  pp.  209-41.  Paris, 
1868. 

Boussinesq  studies  in  this  memoir  the  vibratory  motion  of 
an  isotropic  medium  which  has  been  subjected  to  ''  initial  stress  " 
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(see  our  Arts.  616*,  1210*  and  129).  This  initial  stress  may  be 
of  two  kinds :  (i)  a  traction  uniform  in  all  directions  which  does 
not  change  the  isotropy  of  the  medium  to  aeolotropy  and  which 
may  be  represented  by  K,  and  (ii)  a  sjrstem  of  initial  principal 
tractions  A^  B,  (7,  producing  aeolotropy  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  three  planes  at  right  angles  in  an  element  of  the  elastic  solid. 
Of  these  latter  tractions  Boussinesq  writes : 

Nous  admettrons  que,  dans  la  portion  consid^r^  du  corps,  les 
^l^ments  plans  normalement  presses  ou  tires  par  les  actions  d^formatiices 
gardent  la  mdme  direction  k  tous  les  instants  cons^utifs,  at  que  ces 
forces  Ay  £^  G  varient  avec  le  temps  de  manidre  k  conserver  eutre  elles 
les  m^mes  rapports  B/Ay  G/A.  Si  nous  d^ignons  par  a,  b,  c  trois 
nombres  constants,  proportionnels  k  A,  B,  (7,  et  da  m4me  ordre  de 
petitesse  que  les  dilatations  lin^aires  6prouv6es  par  le  corps  })endant  sa 
deformation,  les  rapports  Aja^  B/b,  C/c  seront  6gaux  entre  eux,  et  a  une 
m^me  fonction  F  du  temps  t.  La  fonction  F{t)  peut  d'ailleurs  6tre 
quelconque :  elle  se  r^uit  Ii  une  constante,  si  les  actions  d^formatrices 
restent  les  m^mes  toujours ;  elle  sera  nuUe  ou  constante  k  partir  d'une 
certaine  valeur  de  ^,  si  A^  B,  0  deviennent  elles-m^mes  nulles  ou 
constantes  au  bout  d'uii  certain  temps.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  cette  fonction 
etant  suppose  oonnue,  la  constitution  du  corps,  a  chaqne  instant,  ne 
d^pendra  plus  que  de  a,  6,  c  (pp.  211-2). 

This  quotation  indicates  Boussinesq's  assumptions. 

[1468.]  Beferring  back  to  our  Art  231,  we  see  that  the  c,  c',  c'' 
of  that  article  might  have  been  taken  equal  to  the  a,  6,  c  of  Boussinesq. 
He  assumes  the  stresses  to  be  linear  functions  of  the  shiftrfluxions  and 
the  coefficients  of  these  functions  to  be  linear  functions  of  a,  6,  c. 
Then  by  considerations  (i)  of  symmetry  with  regard  to  the  planes  of 
the  initial  principal  tractions,  (ii)  of  the  initial  isotropy  which  must 
continue  to  exist  in  whole  or  part  according  as  a  =  6  =  c,  or  two  of  them 
are  equal,  and  (iii)  of  the  invariability  of  the  stresses  when  the  body 
is  rotated  as  a  whole,  expressions  are  deduced  for  the  stresses  as 
functions  of  a,  6,  c,  K  and  eight  constants  /?,  ^,  I'y  l'\  m,  m\  m"  and  n 
(pp.  212-8).  The  method  adopted  involves  no  appeal  either  to  the 
rari-constant  molecular  theory  or  to  the  principle  of  work.  If  the  latter 
be  adopted  an  additional  relation  is  found  between  the  constants  of 
the  form : 

r  =  w-;? (i). 

Here  p  is  the  ratio  A/a  =  B/b=Glc.  Thus  independently  of  a,  6,  c 
there  will  be  K  and  seven  other  constants. 

[1469.]  We  can  easily  deduce  Boussinesq's  results  from  those 
of  the  memoir  of  Saint- Venant  discussed  in  our  Arts.  230-2.   This 


(ii), 
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memoir  immediately  follows  Boussinesq  s  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Journal,  But  the  functions  of  the  initial  stresses  which  occur 
in  the  expressions  for  the  elastic  stresses  are,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, quoted  by  Saint- Yenant  from  a  memoir  which  proceeds  on 
rari-constant  lines  (see  our  Art.  232).  Boussinesq  reaches  less 
general  expressions,  but  they  are  not  open  to  a  criticism  of  the 
same  kind.    His  method  is  however  too  long  for  reproduction  here. 

Referring  to  Art  232  let  us  take 

yXQ  =0,  zXq=  0,  jSq  =  0. 

These  agree  in  form  with  Boussinesq's  values  for  the  initial  stresses. 
We  then  have  the  following  types  of  traction  and  shear : 

:^  =  (T  +  Pt)  (1  +  ^a;  -  Sy  -  «^)  +  {a  +  ^  +  m  (€  +  c")}  «a 

+  {8'  +p€"+fi'(€'  +  e)}  «y  +  {8'  +  pc'  +  g  (€  +  €")}«„ 

where,  as  is  shewn  in  Art.  231 : 

a  =  28 +  8',     m  =  2r+jt7,     I -^  m  =^  ^8  +  2q (iii). 

Here  there  9xq  fourteen  constants  in  the  expressions  for  the  stresses, 
but  the  three  relations  (iii)  reduce  them  to  eleven^  which  exactly  agrees 
with  Boussinesq's  number  Uwdve)  when  the  relation  (i),  due  to  the 
principle  of  work  (and  tacitly  assumed  by  Saint-Venant  in  the  form  of 
equations  (ii)  of  our  Art.  231)  is  adopted.  The  equations  (ii)  are 
exactly  Boussinesq's  in  form,  aJthough  he  uses  different  constants  \ 

[1470.]  Substituting  in  the  body  stress-equations  we  find  as  a  type 
of  the  body  shift-equations  : 

p^.{8  +  8'  +  (p4-r)(c  +  c'  +  0  +  (g  +  .-;,-r)c}^ 
+  {8  +  r+r  (c  +  c'  +  c")  -  (r  -  *)  €}  V^ 

,                     .   d  /  du      ,dv       „  dw\ 
+  (?  +  *-l'-'-)^(*^  +  «^  +  «   ^j ('v). 

'  The  foUowing  give  the  change  is  notation  from  onr  results  (ii)  to  Boussinesq's 
on  his  p.  218;  our  constants  being  on  the  left  of  the  equalities:  r=iC,  P=p, 
c=o,  c'  =  6,  c"  =  c,  o  =  l  +  2TO-/r,  d  =  m-K,  5'  =  l'\-K,  Z  =  r  +  2(n  +  m'-m"), 
m = r  +  n  +  2  (in'  +  m"),  p=l\  q  =  l'  +  V  +i>,  r = w'  +  w",  s  -  m\  Further  among  the 
constants  of  our  equation  (v)  compared  with  Boussinesq^s  equation  (8)  p.  221:  p=8f 
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Put        8  +  8'  +  (/I  -f  r)  (c  +  c'  +  c")  =Ap     g  +  «-/>-r=\a  =  X8, 
8  +  r  +  r  (c  +  c'  +  c")  =  ft,,     -  (r - «)  =  /i, , 
P--r  +  «  =  <ri, 
then  we  have  for  the  type  of  shiftpequation  : 


.    d  {  du      ,dv      „  dw\  ,  . 


BouBsinesq's  equations  (p.  221)  agree  with  this,  excepting  that  A,  is 
not  necessarily  equal  to  X^,  unless  appeal  be  made  to  the  principle  of 
work. 

The  constants  Ai,  X,,  (A,),  /t],  fi^  o-j  are  independent,  but  if  the  initial 
tractions  A,  B,  C  bs  defined  in  our  Art.  1467  are  zero,  then  7^=  0,  and 
we  hare  Ci  =  fi^ 

[1471.]  BoussineBq  now  supposes  the  quantities  Ay  By  C  (or,  Pc, 
Pty  p€")  to  become  after  a  given  epoch  constant,  and  investigates  the 
motion  of  a  plane  wave  in  the  medium  whose  vibrational  shifts  satisfy 
equations  of  the  type  (v),  the  quantities  c,  c',  c"  being  very  small. 
He  shews  (pp.  222-3)  that  there  will  be  waves  of  vibrations  (a)  almost 
in  and  (b)  almost  normal  to  the  wave  front  {qtutsi-iranwerse  and  quasi- 
longitudinal  waves),  the  divergence  depending  on  terms  of  the  same 
order  as  c,  c',  c".  There  will  be  exactly  transverse  waves  if  fi^  +  A,  =  0, 
and  exactly  longitudinal  if: 

(;ij  +  Aa)  c  =  (/is  +  Aj)  c'  =  (/A,  +  Aj)  c", 

or,  in  general  if  /Ai  +  Aj^O.  Thus  if  the  principle  of  work  hold  the 
conditions  reduce  to  the  single  one  fi^  +  A,  =  0,  which  will  be  found  by 
(iii)  to  reduce  to  Z  =  m.  In  the  case  of  rari-constant  isotropy  we  ought 
to  have  in  equations  (ii)  of  our  Art.  231,  c?  =  cr,  e  =  6',  /=/',  or  /?  =  r, 
q  =  8;  whence  it  follows  that  l^m  involves  p  =  q  and  r  =  «,  or  a  perfectly 
isotropic  medium.  Hence  no  exactly  transverse  waves  can  be  propa- 
gated in  a  rari-constant  isotropic  medium,  however  initially  strained, 
unless  the  medium  remain  isotropic. 

[1472.]  Boussinesq  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  quasi-transverse 
and  quasi-longitudinal  waves,  but  to  do  more  than  indicate  his  results 
would  lead  us  too  far  into  the  theoiy  of  light.  On  pp.  223-37  he  deals 
with  the  directions  of  vibration,  plane  of  polarisation,  wave-surface,  etc. 
of  quasi-transverse  waves. 

In  the  case  of  o-^  =  0  Boussinesq  obtains  exactly  Fresnel's  wave- 
surface;  when  (Ti  is  not  zero  he  shews  (p.  229)  how  in  this  case  to 
deduce  the  wave-surface  from  Fresnel's.  In  the  former  case  the  plane 
of  polarisation  is,  as  in  FresneFs  theory,  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
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of  vibration.  It  is  only  possible  for  o-j  to  be  zero,  without  at  the  same 
time  /I2  being  zero,  if  P  be  not  zero,  or  since  double  refraction  then 
depends  on  the  iiniteness  of  P,  it  is  only  possible  in  an  isotropic  medium 
in  which  the  initial  strains  are  different  in  different  senses,  i.e.  A,  B,  C 
must  not  in  this  case  be  zero.  If  c^  =  fi^,  but  differs  from  zero,  which 
arises  when  P  =  0,  or  the  initial  stresses  reduce  to  a  uniform  traction  T 
in  all  directions,  then  the  wave-surface  is  exactly  that  of  Fresnel,  but 
the  direction  of  vibration  lies  in  the  plane  of  polarisation,  or  Boussinesq's 
theory  agrees  with  that  of  Neumann  and  MacGullagh.  Thus  the  multi- 
constant  equations  of  an  isotropic  medium  subjected  to  initial  tractions 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  theories  of  both  Fresnel  and  Neumann  as 
special  cases. 

[1473.]  In  the  discussion  of  the  qtMsi-longittuiinal  vibrations  (pp. 
237-8)  Boussinesq  shews  that  if  the  medium  be  such  that  it  can 
propagate  exactly  transverse  and  exactly  longitudinal  vibrations,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  longitudinal  waves  will  be  the  same  whatever  be  tfieir 
direction.  He  considers  it  very  improl>able  that  this  manner  of  propa- 
gating longitudinal  waves  can  be  characteristic  of  any  but  an  exactly 
isotropic  medium.  Such  isotropy,  however,  he  holds  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  physical  properties  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium,  or  he  con- 
cludes that  such  a  medium  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  propagating 
waves  of  exactly  transverse  or  exactly  longitudinal  vibrations  in  all 
directions.  This  argument  Boussinesq  suggests  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  others  raised  by  Saint-V enant  against  Green's  theory ; 
see  our  Arts.  147,  229  and  265. 

[1474.]  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  Genh'alisation  (pp.  238-41), 
in  which  Boussinesq  supposes  the  tractions  A^  By  C  U>  remain  for  a 
certain  time  proportional  to  one  set  c,  c',  c"  of  deformations,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  this  time  to  become  proportional  to  another  set.  He  shews 
that  the  general  results  of  the  memoir  still  hold,  and  in  particular  that 
the  distribution  of  elasticity  is  still  ellipsoidal:  see  our  Arts.  139  and 
142. 

[1475.]  £tade  sur  les  vibrations  rectUignes  et  sur  la  diffrcKtion 
dans  les  milieax  isotropes  et  dans  Vither  des  cristaux.  Journal  de 
math^matiques,  T.  xiil.,  pp.  340-71.  Paris,  1868.  Gomptes 
rendtis,  T.  Lxv.,  pp.  672-3,  1867.  This  memoir  starts  in  the  first 
place  from  the  equations  for  the  vibrations  of  an  isotropic  elastic 
medium  of  the  type: 

S=<^-*-'*)S+'*^'« «' 

and  supposes  the  vibrations  to  be  (a)  rectilinear  and  (b)  of  very 
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short  period.  It  supposes  the  amplitude  and  direction  of  the 
vibrations  to  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  medium,  and  then 
investigates  their  laws. 

If  X  a^d  <f>  be  functions  of  x,  y,  «,  and  /,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  rectilinear  vibration  of  period  r,  Boussinesq  seeks  solutions  of  the 
system  of  equation  (i)  of  the  types : 


7  2ir  \ 

u—l^  cos  —  (< -  9), 

T 


2ir 

V  —  mx  cos  —  (t~  ^), 

T 

to  =  nx  cos  —  (<  -  9) 

T 


}  (»). 


where,  co  being  the  velocity  of  the  wave,  the  terms  in  (rii>y  are  supposed 
negligible  in  the  final  equations  as  a  result  of  (6). 

Obviously  ^  =  a  constant  is  the  equation  to  the  wave-front. 

In  the  case  of  the  above  isotropic  medium,  it  is  found  that  the 
rectilinear  vibrations  are  either  accurately  longitudinal  or  ac- 
curately transversal,  i.e.  are  either  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  the 
wave-front  (pp.  342-5).  Boussinesq  finds  that  for  longitudinal 
vibrations  only  three  surfaces  are  possible  wave-fronts  namely 
parallel  planes,  coaxial  circular  cylinders  and  concentric  spheres 
(pp.  348-<9)  and  the  same  is  true  for  transverse  waves,  if  the 
vibrations  be  supposed  limited  in  direction  to  the  lines  of  curvature 
(pp.  351-3).  In  the  case  of  longitudinal  vibrations  however  the 
amplitude  has  the  same  value  for  all  points  of  the  same  wave-front 
(pp.  348-9),  while  for  transverse  waves  the  amplitude  varies  from 
one  point  to  another  of  the  same  curve  of  vibration  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance  of  this  curve  from  the  neighbouring  curve 
of  vibration.  Boussinesq  terms  a  curve  of  vibration  the  curve 
the  tangent  to  which  is  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  particle 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Thus  in  transverse  vibrations  the  curves 
of  vibration  are  a  family  of  curves  lying  in  the  front  of  the  wave 
(pp.  350-3). 

Pour  ^tablir  tontes  ces  lois,  nous  avons  suppose  que  u, «,  w  variaient 

d*une  mani^i*e  continue  d'un  point  aux  points  voisins;   ce  n'est  qu'^ 

cette  condition  que  Ton  peut  poser  les  Equations  (i),  et  n^gliger  dans 

(3)  [equations  obtained  from  our  (i)  by  substituting  (ii)  in  them  and 

2ir 
equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  the  cosine  and  sine  of  —  (<  -  ^)] 

T 
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les  termes  en  r^oil  Or  eette  condition  n'est  pas  satisfaite  k  une  trop 
petite  distance  du  centre  de  I'^branlement,  dans  les  ondes  spb^riques. 
Done  les  lois  obtenues  ne  sent  vraies  qu'^l  partir  d'une  onde  spherique 
centrale,  dont  nous  appellerons  plus  loin  £  le  i*ayon,  qui  est  tr^-petit  et 
presque  insensible  (p.  353). 

[1476.]  The  memoir  in  the  next  place  (pp.  353-65)  discusses 
qtiasutransversal  vibrations  in  a  medium  of  which  the  elastic  equations 
are  of  the  form  : 

5=(l+a){(X  +  ;.)g  +  ^V^; 


(i"), 


a,  5,  and  c  being  small  as  compared  with  unity. 

These  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  Boussinesq  deduces  from  his 
elastic  theory  of  light  (see  our  Art.  1480)  for  a  doubly  refracting 
medium.  They  are  also  practically  identical  with  those  of  Sarrau  and 
others.  Boussinesq  considers  only  the  quasi-transverse  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  waves  propagated  from  the  origin  of  coordinates  and  his 
concln.<iion8  are  indicated  in  the  following  words  : 

Ces  ondes  sont  celles  de  Fresnel,  et  les  vibrations  sont  dirig^  sensible- 
ment,  en  chacun  de  leurs  points,  suivant  la  projection,  sur  le  plan  tangent  h 
Tonde  en  ce  point,  du  rayon  qui  y  aboutit.  Los  lignes  de  vibration  sont 
k  tr5s-peu  pr^  des  ellipses  spheriques,  ayant  leiu^  foyers  sur  les  axes  opti- 
ques;  leurs  trajectoires  orthogonales  sont  des  coiu*bes  spheriques  de  m6me 
nature.  L'amplitude  est  soumise  k  trois  lois ;  elle  varie :  1®  suivant  im 
m6me  rayon,  en  raison  inverse  de  la  distance  k  Torigine  ;  et  de  plus,  sur  une 
m6me  onde :  2*^  suivant  une  mdme  ligne  de  vibration,  en  raison  inverse 
de  la  distance  de  cette  ligne  k  la  ligne  de  vibration  voisine ;  2f*  suivant  ime 
trajectoire  ortho^nale  auz  lignes  de  vibration,  en  raison  inverse  de  la  distance 
de  cette  trajectoire  k  la  trajectoire  voisine.  En  appelant  r  le  rayon  men^  de 
Torigine  k  un  point  quelconque,  Uj  W  les  angles  qu  il  fait  avcc  les  deux  axes 
optiques,  ces  trois  lois  reviennent  k  dire  que  le  carr^  de  Samplitude  est  ^gal 
k  une  constante  divis^e  par  le  produit  r'sin  Ubih  U'.  Cest  la  formule  qu'ob- 
tient  M.  Lam^,  dans  ses  Legons  sur  r/lasiicU/^  §  126,  par  ime  tout  autre  voie 
et  pour  des  milieux  bir^fringents  d'une  autre  esp^  (p.  341). 

[1477.]  The  above  results  hold  generally  for  elastic  media  of  the 
type  (iii).  On  pp.  365-71  Boussinesq  applies  the  laws  he  lias  deduced 
to  the  special  optical  problems  of  diffraction  and  of  the  definition  {la 
delimitation)  of  rays  of  light.  To  discuss  his  results  would,  however, 
lead  us  beyond  our  proper  field. 

[1478.]  Thiorie  nouvelle  des  ondes  lumineuses.  Journal  de 
mathimatiques,  T,  xiii.,  pp.  313-39.     Paris,  1868.     This  memoir 
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was  presented  to  the  AcadAnie  on  August  5,  1867,  and  a  r&ume 
of  the  theory  appeared  in  the  Comptes  rendiis,  T.  Lxv.,  pp.  235-9, 
1867.  Various  additions  to  the  memoir  containing  expansions  of 
the  theory  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 

[1479.]  Boussinesq's  theory  is  an  elastical  one  and  therefore 
must  be  referred  to  in  this  History,  but  the  details  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  light  lie  outside  our  field  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoirs  for  them.  Boussinesq 
makes  the  following  assumptions : 

(a)    The  free  ether  may  be  regarded  as  an  isotropic  elastic  solid. 

(6)  Its  density  and  elasticity  inside  and  outside  transparent  bodies 
is  sensibly  the  same. 

(c)  The  velocity  of  wave  motion  in  the  ether  of  space  is  so  different 
from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  solid  bodies,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  ether  in  transparent  bodies  and  not  the  material  medium 
of  those  bodies  which  transmits  light. 

(d)  The  vibrations  of  the  ether  produce  vibrations  of  the  same 
period  in  the  molecules  of  the  transparent  body,  but  the  amplitudes  of 
these  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  produce  any  sensible  elastic  action 
between  the  particles  of  the  body. 

(e)  The  displacements  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  are  functions 
of  the  shifts  of  the  ether  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of 
those  molecules  and  in  certain  cases  of  the  shift-speeds.  Boussinesq 
expresses  this  analytically  by  sapng  that  to  a  first  approximation  we 
may  assume  the  shifts  of  a  particle  of  the  body  to  be  linear  functions 
of  the  shifts  and  shift-fluxions  with  regard  to  space  (and  in  some  cases 
also  with  regard  to  time)  of  the  ether.  If  u,  v,  to  he  the  shifts  of  the 
point  X,  y,  %  of  the  ether,  he  writes  {Noie  of  1872,  pp.  364-5 :  see  our 
Art.  1449) : 

Les  d^placements  u^y  v^^  w{  d'une  molecule  ponderable  deviennent  done 
des  fonctiona  de  u^  v,  w  et  de  leurs  d^riv^  partielles  des  divers  ordres, 
fonctions  qu'on  pent  supposer  liudaires  (vu  la  petitesse  excessive  des  variables) 
et  sans  tennes  constants,  comme  on  le  fait  toujours  en  cas  pareil,  par  I'emploi 
de  la  s^rie  de  Taylor,  quand  on  ^tudie  une  fonction  aux  environs  d'un  point 
pour  lequel  elle  s'annule,  et  qu'on  n'aper^oit  aucune  raison  de  supposer  ses 
d^v^es  premieres  nulles  ou  discontinues  en  oe  point.  Les  d^placements 
moyens  u^  i;,,  iT],  suivant  les  axes,  de  la  mati^re  ponderable  oontenue  k 
rint^rieur  d'un  petit  volume  quelconque  s'obtiendront  en  multipliant  la  masse 
de  chaqune  des  molecules  qui  en  font  partie  par  son  d^placement  parallMe 
h  I'axe  consider^,  et  en  diviaant  la  sonime  des  produits  pareils  par  fa  masse 
totale  des  mol^ules  ;  cee  ddplacements  moyens  seront  done  aussi,  k  fort  peu 

Sr^s,  des  fonctions  lin^ires,  sans  termes  constants,  des  d^placements  «,  v,  w 
e  rather,  en  un  point  pris  k  Tint^rieur  du  volume  consider^  ou  tout  pr^s,  et 
de  leurs  d^riv^  par  rapport  k  x^  y,  z^ 
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(/)  The  product  of  the  density  (p)  of  the  ether  into  the  com- 
ponent of  its  shift  parallel  to  any  axis  is  of  the  same  order  as  the 
product  of  the  density  {p^i  of  the  body  into  the  component  of  its  shift 
in  the^same  direction.  JBoussinesq  in  reality  bases  this  upon  (d)]  he 
considers  the  vibrations  in  the  ether  only  to  produce  discordant  actions 
between  the  ponderable  molecules,  actions  incapable  of  continuing  in 
and  for  themselves,  i.e.  giving  rise  to  no  elastic  foi*ces  in  the  material 
body.     In  this  case : 

les  quantity  de  mouvement  prises,  suivant  trois  axes  rectangulaires 
de  coordonndes,  par  la  mati^re  ponderable,  ne  peuvent  grandir  d'un  instant 
k  Pautre  qu'autant  que  celles  de  rather  grandissent  ellee-mdmes :  lliypoth^ 
la  plus  naturelle  qu'on  puisse  faire,  sur  les  rapports  qu'ont  entre  elles  les 
premieres  et  les  seoondes  de  ces  quantity  de  mouvement,  consiste  k  admettre 
qu'elles  sont  du  m^me  ordre  de  grandeur  (Note  of  1873,  p.  363  :  see  our  Art 
1449). 

tl480.]    The  resultant  per  uuit  volume  of  the  elastic  forces  parallel 
e  axis  of  x  due  to  the  ether  is  of  the  form 

P 

i.e.  (velocity  of  light)*  x  /»  nrj  • 

Similarly  the  elastic  forces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  due  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  material  body  will  be  of  the  order 

(velocity  of  sound)*  x  p^  --=— , 

Hence  it  follows  from  (/)  that  the  ratio  of  these  forces  is  of  the  same 
order  as  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light  to  that  of  the 
velocity  of  sound,  and  accordingly  the  latter  force  may  be  neglected  as 
compared  with  the  former  in  dealing  with  the  motion. 

If  the  transparent  body  has  no  velocity  of  translation  as  a  whole 
comparable  with  the  velocity  of  light-vibrations,  the  mean  accelerations 
of  its  ponderable  particles  will  be 

cPui  dPvi  dhoi 

and  consequently  its  components  of  inertia  per  unit  volume  due  to  the 
vibratory  motion  will  be  the  products  of  these  quantities  and  p,,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  total  reactions,  per  unit  volume  of  the 
ether,  exerted  on  the  ether  by  the  ponderable  particles  of  the  body  will  be 

<Pui  cPvi  cPtOi 

"^W        '^~d^'         '^~d^' 


or  is  of  the  order,  ^'^  P  j^  > 
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because  the  sole  force  acting  on  the  ponderable  particles  is  due  to  the 
impulse  of  the  ether  upon  them. 

Hence  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  the  ether  in  a  transpai*ent 
body  are  of  the  type  : 

(X-f,.)^f,.V«u-p,-^^^  =  p^  W, 

(p.  318  of  the  Memoir  of  1868). 

[1481.]  Boussinesq  now  makes  ii^  a  function  of  Uj  v,  w  and 
their  fluxions  and  retains  only  the  first  powers  of  these  quantities: 
see  (a)  of  our  Art.  1479.  The  nature  of  this  function  will  depend 
on  the  aealotropic  or  isotropic  character  of  the  medium  (pp. 
319-21).  From  the  equation  which  results  by  substituting  t^i  in 
(i)  Boussinesq  deduces  the  laws  of  dispersion  and  of  rotatory 
polarisation  (pp.  321-7),  of  double  refraction  (pp.  328-31),  and 
of  'elliptic'  double  refraction  with  application  to  the  case  of  quartz 
(pp.  331-38).  He  makes  on  pp.  338-9  a  few  remarks  on  the 
conditions  at  the  interface  of  two  media.  He  points  out  that  if  the 
shifts  in  the  two  media  along  the  interface  be  made  equal  and  the 
stresses  across  the  interface,  then  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  both 
media  being  the  same,  all  the  first  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts  will 
be  equal  at  the  interface.  The  latter  condition  of  continuity,  which 
does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  unequal  elasticities,  seems  needful 
in  order  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  intensities  of  the  reflected 
and  refracted  waves,  which  will  agree  with  experiment. 

C'est  pourquoi  nous  avons  cm  devoir  admettre  la  Constance  d'^las- 
ticit^  de  rather  dans  deux  milieux  adjacents.  Quant  k  la  Constance  de 
sa  density,  elle  n'est  pas  n^cessaire  k  notre  throne ;  mais  elle  nous  paralt 
ime  condition  naturelle  de  la  Constance  d'^lasticit^,  et  nous  la  regai*dons 
comme  vraisemblable  (p.  339). 

[1482.]  Addition  mi  inSmoire  intituU:  TJUorie  noiivelle  des 
ondes  lumineases.  Joumal  de  mathdmatiques,  T.  xiii.,  pp.  425-438. 
Paris,  1868.  This  paper  extends  Boussinesq's  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  the  following  phenomena:  §  I,  the 
refractive  and  rotatory  powers  of  a  mixture  of  various  transparent 
substances, — the  theory  easily  leads  to  the  usual  approximately 
correct  laws, — §  II,  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised 
light,  and  §  III,  the  aberration  of  light  when  the  transmitting  body 
is  in  motion, — Fresnel's  formula  for  the  velocity  of  the  wave  of  light 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  16 
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in  terms  of  the  velocity  of  the  medium  and  its  refractive  index 
being  deduced.  A  more  complete  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  aberration  will  be  found  in  the  Note  CompUmentaire  of  1873 : 
see  our  Art.  1449. 

[1483.]  Sur  les  lots  qui  rSgissent,  d  une  premiere  approxi- 
mation, les  ondes  lumineuses  propagiee  dans  un  milieu  homoghie 
et  transparent  d!une  contexture  quelconque.  Journal  de  mathi- 
matiqvss,  T.  xvii.,  pp.  167-76.    Paris,  1872. 

Taking  the  equations  of  his  memoir  of  1868  (see  our  Art. 
1480)  of  the  type : 

Boussinesq  neglects  the  rotatory  and  dispersive  powers  of  the 

medium  and  supposes  v^,  Vi,  and  tt;^  to  be  linear  functions  of 

u,  V,  w.     He  shews  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  axes,  they  can  be 

given  by 

Wj  =  au  —  ft;  +  ew, 

where  a,  fi,  y,  S,  e,  f  are  constants  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
medium.  All  known  transparent  bodies  are  but  slightly  aeolo- 
tropic  from  the  optical  standpoint  and  hence  a-/8,  )8  —  7,  7  —  a, 
S,  €,  f  are  very  small  quantities.  Boussinesq  on  this  assumption 
investigates  the  motion  of  plane-waves  in  such  a  medium.  If 
S,  e,  f  be  zero,  he  deduces  formulae  agreeing  with  those  of  Fresnel 
for  double  refraction.  If  they  be  not  zero,  there  are  two  waves 
whose  vibrations  are  very  nearly  but  not  accurately  transverse.  Bous- 
sinesq studies  the  laws  of  these  quasi-transverse  waves,  and  shews 
that  they  may  b^,  enunciated,  like  those  for  the  accurately  transvei'se 
waves  of  Fresnel,  by  the  use  of  the '  optic  ellipsoid  of  elasticity'  with 
the  aid  of  a  certain  right-line  of  given  length  or  'optical  axis 
of  asymmetry',  which  passes  in  a  given  direction  through  the 
centre  of  the  ellipsoid.  For  crystals  which  have  one  of  their 
mineralogical  axes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  others, 
Boussinesq's  results  agree  with  those  of  Fresnel.  For  crystals, 
where  this  perpendicularity  does  not  hold,  this  agreement  is  not  a 
necessity  of  Boussinesq  s  analysis,  and  special  experiments,  Bous- 
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sinesq  considers,  would  have  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
these  crystals  also  may  be  considered  as  having  three  rectangular 
planes  of  optical  symmetry  (Fresnel's  hypothesis)  or  whether  they 
obey  the  more  general  laws  possible  according  to  the  present 
memoir. 

[1484.]  There  can  be  little  doubt,  having  regard  both  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  results  and  to  the  clearness  of  its  hypo- 
theses, that  Boussinesq's  elastic  theory  of  light  is  in  most  respects 
superior  to  the  elastic  theories  proposed  by  MacCullagh,  Neumann, 
Qreen,  Lam6  and  others.  Should  elastic  theories  be  destined,  as 
seems  probable,  to  be  replaced  by  an  electro-magnetic  theory,  there 
are  yet,  probably,  many  points  of  Boussinesq's  investigations  which 
might  be  usefully  transferred  from  the  one  theory  to  the  other  *. 


Section  III. 


The  Application  of  Potentials  to  ths  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

[1485.]  Les  d^lacements  qu'entratnent  de  petites  dilatations 
on  condensations  quelconques  produites,  dans  tout  milieu  homogkie 
et  isotrope  indAfini,  sont  calculables  d  la  maniere  d'une  attraction 
newtonienne.    Comptes  rendus,  T.  xciv.,  pp.  1648-50.     Paris,  1882. 

The  body-shift  equations  for  small  vibrations  may  be  written 
in  the  form : 

(S-''^)c.-.»)-(«'-»')^i^) ■(* 

where  6"  =  fi/p  and  a'  =  (\  +  2/i)  p :  see  our  Art.  1394. 
We  have  at  once : 

d^ejde^a^^e (ii). 

Let  e  at  the  point  x^,  y„  z^  be  given  by  0{x^,  y^,  z^,  t)  and  let 
us  consider  matter  distributed  throughout  space  of  which  the 
density  at  time  t  equals  ^/47r;  thus,  this  density  will  vary  with 

>  That  the  inyestigationB  of  the  eUutie  theoir  of  light  are  not  rendered  ntterly 
naeless  by  the  adoption  of  other  constitntionB  for  the  ether  has  been  pointed  ont 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  a  paper  published  for  the  first  time  in  Vol.  iii.  of  his 
Mathematical  and  Phyncal  Papers,  pp.  436—65.    Cambridge,  1890. 

16—2 
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the  time.  Its  potential  at  a  point  cc,  y,  z  distant  r  from  ^,,  y,,  ^, 
will  be 

"^-llU'-^-r—'- <-)• 

where  dm  is  an  element  of  volume  at  ^,,  y,, ;?,. 

Then  V**  =  -  ^  (a?,  y,  ^,  t) (iv), 

by  Poisson's  Theorem. 
Boussinesq  now  puts : 

^}}}         r       *7raJJJ  df  r       a^  d^  ' 

referring  to  equations  (i)  and  (ii).  His  first  equality  seems  to  me 
legitimate  only  if  we  suppose  0  and  dO/da;,  dO/dy,  dO/dz  to 
vanish  at  an  infinite  distance.     For,  I  presume,  it  is  obtained 

by  patting  ^  g)  - 1-  (])  »<!  integ»ti.«  by  p.«.     Wbe««e 

if  da  be  an  element  of  an  infinite  bounding  surface  we  must  have 
[f0(a^.,yuz,,t)^  ^^^  fjl  d0{yy,z,^t)^  ^^^^ 
J  J  r  JJ  r    d(x^,y^,z^) 

Thus  we  find  that  0  and  <t>  are  to  be  found  from  the  equations: 
c?<t>/d^  =  a'V'**,    and     V**  =  -^, 
while  (i)  gives  us  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  shifts : 

(u,  v,w)  =  —  d^/d  (x,  y,  z). 

Thus  the  shifts  are  equal  to  the  Newtonian  attractions  due  to 
a  distribution  of  matter  of  density  varying  with  the  time  and 
proportional  to  the  corresponding  dilatation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  may  be  parts  of  u,  v,  w  for 
which  ^  =  0;  they  are  evidently  given  from  (i)  by  solving  the 
equations : 

^  (u,  V,  w)  =  6"V*  {u,  v,  w). 

If  we  integrate  both  sides  of  equation  (ii)  over  the  volume 
of  a  surface  so  large  that  dO/dx,  dO/dy,  dOfdz  vanish  at  its 
boundary,  we  have 

or  fJJOdm  is  constant  through  the  motion.    Thus  the  total  mass 
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of  which  4>  is  the  potential  is  constant  and  finite  if  0  initially 
does  not  differ  from  zero  except  in  limited  regions.  From  this 
result  Boussinesq  (p.  1650)  easily  deduces  that  the  potential 
^  due  to  6  tends  to  zero  as  the  time  increases. 

[I486.]  Application  des  potetvtiels  d  Vitude  de  Viquilihre  et  du 
mouvement  des  solides  ^Idstiques,  principdlement  au  cahul  des 
deformations  et  des  pressions  que  produisent,  dans  ces  sotides,  des 
efforts  quelconques  exercds  sur  une  petite  partie  de  leur  surface  ou 
de  leur  intAieur ;  MSmoire  suivi  de  notes  itendues  sur  divers  points 
de  physique  maih4matique  et  (^analyse.  Paris,  1885.  This  work 
of  722  pages  is  the  most  considerable  contribution  of  Boussinesq 
to  the  theory  of  Elasticity. 

This  volume  also  forms  T.  xiii.  of  the  Recueil  de  la  Societe  des  Sciences 
deLiUe.  Lille,  1 885.  Portions  of  its  contents  appeared  in  separate  memoirs 
contributed  to  the  Camples  rendus  for  the  years  1878-83 :  see  T.  lxxxvi., 
pp.  1260-3;  T.  Lxxxvii.,  pp.  402-5,  519-22,  687-9,  978-9,  1077-8; 
T.  LxxxviiL,  pp.  277-9,  331-3,  375-8,  701-4,  741-3;  T.  xciil,  pp. 
703-6,  783-5 ;  T.  xcv.,  pp.  1052-4 ;  1149-52  ;  T.  xcvi.,  pp.  245-8.  In 
addition  certain  results  of  the  theory  were  published  by  Saint-Venant 
on  pp.  374— 407  a  and  pp.  881-8  of  the  French  edition  of  CUbsch:  see 
our  Art  338. 

The  object  of  the-work  is  summed  up  on  pp.  15-19  of  the 
Introduction:  But/et  rSsum^  de  ce  travail.  It  is  to  discuss  the 
solution  of  the  following  three  problems : 

(a)  A  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  large  mass  of  elastic 
material  is  subjected  to  local  stress,  it  is  required  to  find  the  strain 
at  other  points. 

(b)  A  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  large  mass  of  elastic 
material  is  subjected  to  a  given  deformation,  to  find  the  stresses 
due  to  this  deformation. 

(c)  A  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  of  elastic 
material  is  subjected  to  a  given  body-force  (e.g.  magnetic  action), 
to  find  the  strains  produced  by  this  body-force. 

In  solving  these  problems  Boussinesq  considers  the  shifts  of 
the  material  to  be  zero  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  small 
portion  subjected  to  local  load,  but  he  remarks  that  this  condition 
is  only  introduced  to  fix  our  ideas. 
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Eu  reality,  lea  phenoin^nes  produits  dans  cette  region  resteraieut, 
sans  doute,  ^  peu  pr^s  les  m§mes,  si  le  corps  6tait  enti^rement  libre 
dans  Tespace ;  car  ses  parties  ^loignees,  vu  la  grandeur  relative  de  leur 
etendue  et,  par  suite,  de  leur  masse  totale,  seraient  maintenues  sen- 
sibiement  immobiles  par  leur  inertie,  duncnt  bien  plus  de  temps  qu'il 
n*en  doit  falloir  k  la  petite  partie,  de  masse  insignifiante,  qui  est  con- 
tigii^  ^  la  region  d*application  des  forces  exerc^es,  pour  suivre  les 
impulsions  qu'on  lui  imprime  et  se  mettre  dans  un  ^tat  quasi-permanent 
de  deformation  et  de  tension,  c'est-^-dire  a  fort  peu  pr^  dans  T^tat 
d'^quilibre  correspondant  ^  la  fixation  de  Tensemble  du  corps  et  ^ 
Tintensite  actuelle  effective  des  actions  ext^rieures  qu'il  supporte  k 
Tendroit  que  Ton  consid^re  (p.  19). 

The  work  will  thus  be  seen  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  local 
stress  or  strain  in  producing  stress  or  strain  at  other  parts  of  an 
elastic  solid. 

[1487.]  We  need  not  stay  long  over  pp.  15-49  of  the  work, 
which  give  a  brief  r^rrU  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  We  may,  however,  just  refer  to  one  or 
two  points  in  these  pages : 

(a)  Lame  and  Clapeyrou's  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  infinite 
elastic  solid  bounded  by  a  plane  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  distribution 
of  tractive  load  (see  our  Art.  1018*)  is  noticed  on  pp.  19-23.  Boussi- 
nesq  remarks  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  physical  results 
from  a  solution  in  quadruple  integrals. 

Further  with  regard  to  Lam6,  Boussinesq  points  out  that  if 
U  =  jdmjr  be  the  ordinary  potential  of  a  mass  m,  then  just  as 

p  being  the  density,  so  if  V^Jrdm  be  the  *  direct  potential,'  then 
V*V-F-  -Sttp  and  is  not  zero  as  Lam6  supposes:  see  our  Ai-t.  1062*. 
Lamp's  solution  thus  applies  only  to  elastic  cases  where  there  is  no 
internal  action  (represented  by  p),  but  the  '  direct  potential  *  has  most 
value  in  exactly  the  reverse  case,  where  there  is  internal  action  or  p 
cannot  be  put  zero  (pp.  31-3). 

(6)  Pp.  23-36  give  an  account  of  the  action  of  local  stresses  which 
deserves  very  careful  study  by  those  who  assert  that  the  mathema- 
ticians have  failed  to  perceive  the  influence  of  surfiioe  loading  in  pro- 
ducing local  strain.  The  several  points  of  this  resumS  are  discussed  at 
greater  length  in  our  treatment  of  the  body  of  the  book  itself. 

(c)  On  pp.  35-6  Boussinesq  points  out  that  a  ''local  perturbation", 
or  local  strain  produced  by  the  local  application  of  a  load  system  in 
statical  equilibrium,  decreases  less  rapidly  with  the  distance  in  the  case 
of  a  body  with  its  three  dimensions  comparable  among  themselves,  than 
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when  one  or  two  of  its  dimensions  are  small  as  compared  with  a  third. 
For  example  the  inflaence  of  torsional  coaples  applied  round  the  normal 
to  the  contour  of  a  plate  has  been  shewn  by  Thomson  and  Tait  (see  our 
Art  1523)  to  be  practically  insensible  at  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  from  the  edge,  but  the  strain  produced  by  a  similar  local  appli- 
cation of  forces  in  equilibrium  to  the  surface  of  an  infinite  elastic  mass 
only  decreases  as  we  depart  from  the  centre  of  application  inversely 
as  the  cube  of  the  distance :  see  our  Art.  1521. 

((Q  §  8  of  the  Introduction  (pp.  36-41)  contains  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  difference  between  solutions  by  'potentials'  and  by 
Fourier's  series,  the  former  tending  in  many  cases  to  exhibit  and  the 
latter  to  obscure  the  physical  laws  of  the  phenomena  investigated.  To 
obtain  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  phenomenon  we  want  to  ascertain 
how  a  small  action  at  one  point  influences  the  condition  of  affairs  at  a 
second,  and  we  shall  rarely  be  able  to  ascertain  this  from  a  Fonrier*s 
series  when  we  increase  indefinitely  the  dimensions  of  a  medium  in  two 
or  more  directions.  The  Fourier's  series  will  then  in  general  be  replaced 
by  a  multiple  integral,  and  the  evaluation  of  this  integral  with  respect 
to  certain  auxiliary  variables  leads  to  a  simpler  solution,  which  it  will 
generally  be  needful  to  further  integrate  over  the  region  to  which  the 
action  has  been  applied.  This  simpler  solution  is  what  is  more  directly 
obtained  by  the  method  of  potentials. 

(e)  Finally  we  may  note  that  pp.  42—9  give  a  restbniS  of  some 
interesting  general  properties  of  the  potential  One  of  these  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  simplicity,  and  according  to  Boussinesq  it  had 
not  yet  been  noticed.  It  consists  in  the  following  statement:  The 
Laplacian  V^  of  any  function  at  a  point  is  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  second  derivative  of  the  function  taken  for  all 
possible  directions  round  the  point  (p.  44). 

[1488.]  Boussinesq  next  discusses  and  defines  the  various 
types  of  potential  with  which  he  is  about  to  deal. 

Let  dm  be  the  element  of  a  mass  m  situated  at  the  point 
*'i>  yi>  ^i»  and  let  the  integration  be  over  the  whole  of  the  mass  m. 
Then,  if  r  =  V(a?  -  a^Y  +  (y  —  yO*  +  (^  —  z^y,  we  have  the  following 
types  of  potential  at  the  point  x,y,z: 

f/Jvn. 
— , (iii), 

the  direct  potential  V^jrdm, (iv), 

(see  our  Art.  1062*), 
the  logarithmic  potential  with  three  vaHahles 

it  ^  flog{z  -  Zi  +  r)  dm, (v). 
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The  latter  will  be  called  the  first  logarithmic  potential ;  Bous- 
sinesq  introduces  the  words  *  with  three  variables*  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  cylindrical  potential  or  logarithmic  potential  with  two 

variables  given  by  flogrdm,  where  r  =  J(x  —  XiY  +  (y  —  yiY . 

Finally  we  have 
the  second  logarithmic  potential  with  three  variables, 

"ir  =f[-  r  +  (z - z^)  log  {z  " Zi  -^-ryidm (vi). 

If  Zi  =  0,  or  the  matter  be  spread  over  the  plane  xg  we  have 
>|r  =/log  (z  +  r)  dm,  which  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  generally 
have  to  deal  with  it. 


We  easily  find  ^  ^  i  —  =  t/> 


dz  =j^^K(^-'^i  +  ^)^^  =  V^ 


^  (vii). 


Hence  if  V«Cr  =  0,  we  have  at  once  V^^  =  0  and  V^  =  0. 
Further,  as  in  our  Art.  1062*  V«V^F=  2V^U=  0.  These  relations 
are  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  none  of  the  matter  m  lies  in 
the  space  within  which  we  are  considering  the  values  of  these 
potentials  (pp.  57-61). 

[1489.]  The  most  general  types  of  solution  by  aid  of  potential 
functions  are  given  by  Boussinesq  in  a  memoir  of  1888  entitled  : 

ijquilibre  d^dasticite  d*un  solide  sans  pesanteur,  hom^oghne  et 
isotrope,  dont  les  parties  profondes  sont  maintenues  fi^xes,  pendant 
giie  sa  surface  iprouve  des  pressions  ou  des  diplacenients  connus, 
sannulant  hors  dune  rigion  restreinte  oil  its  sont  arbitraires. 
Comptes  rendiis,  T.  cvi.  pp.  1043-8  and  1119-23.     Paris,  1888. 

I  propose  to  indicate  Boussinesq's  solutions  at  this  stage  and 
return  for  the  discussion  of  special  cases  to  the  Application  des 
potentiels. 

Boussinesq's  problem  is  described  in  the  following  words  : 

Comme  le  corps  dont  il  s*agit  n'est  k  consid€rer  que  dans  le  voisinage 
de  sa  region  superficielle,  sensiblement  plane,  assujettie  aux  pressions 
ou  aux  d^placements  de  valeurs  autres  que  z6ro,  Ton  peut,  en  adoptant 
pour  plan  des  xy  le  plan  tangent  en  un  point  central  de  cette  region  et 
ponr  axe  de  z  la  normale  con-espondante  dirig^e  vers  Tint^rieur,  le 
regarder  comme  limits  d'nn  c6t^  par  ce  plan  et  ind^fini  dans  tons  les 
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autres  sens,  ou  oomme  remplissant  la  moiti6  de  Tespace  ou  les  ordonn^es 
z  sont  positives  (p.  1043). 

Boussinesq  supposes  biconstant  isotropy.  He  writes  at  the 
surface  z  =  0: 

1  ^  1  ^  1  ^  ,., 

u  =  v^  v=Vo,  w  =  Wii (ii), 

where  p^,  py,  pg,  Wo»  %>  w/q  are  functions  of  w  and  y  only.  Further 
he  considers  u,  v,  w  and  i^,,  v^^  w^,  to  vanish  at  infinity.  He  then 
proposes  to  solve  the  body-shift  equations  of  type  ^ 

g  +  W»K  =  0    (iii), 

(where  A;  =  1  —  2^,  17  being  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio),  subject  to  one 
of  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  tLffy  Vo  and  Wo  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y ; 

(6)  px,  Py  and  p^  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y ; 

(c)  u^y  Vq  and  p^  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y ; 

{d)  px,  py  and  Wq  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y. 

The  sub-case  of  (b)  where  pg  is  arbitrary,  but  jp«  =  Pj/  =  0,  had 
been  solved  in  1828  by  Lam^  and  Clapeyron  by  aid  of  quadruple 
integrals:  see  our  Art.  1019*.  A  simplified  form  of  this  case  had 
been  given  by  Boussinesq  in  1878,  and  the  complete  solutions  of 
(a)  and  (6)  before  the  end  of  1882.  In  (a)  and  (b)  however  he  had 
been  preceded  by  V.  Cerruti  (Ricerche  intorno  aU*  equilibrio  de* 
corpi  elastici  isotropi.  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Serve  3^, 
Memorie  deUa  Classe  di  soienze  fisiche,..  T.  xiii.,  pp.  81-122. 
Roma,  1882).  In  the  memoir  of  1888  Boussinesq  solves  for  the 
first  time  (c)  and  the  most  general  form  of  (d), 

[1490.1  Let  U,  V,  IT,  ^  ^j,  <^  be  functious  of  x,  y,  z  which  have 
their  Laplacian   V^  zero,  and  their  derivatives  in  a;,  y,  z  finite  and 

^  He  states  this  problem  in  a  slightly  different  form  on  pp.  50 — 8  of  his 
Application  des  potentieU...  and  shows  on  pp.  54—6  that  the  solution  is  miiqne 
for  the  case  (6)  referred  to  below.  His  method  is  similar  to  that  of  Kirchhoff 
and  Clebseh :  see  our  Arts.  1278,  and  1831. 
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continuous  even  for  «  =  0,  then  U  k'  ^  2k  +  l,  we  have  the  following  two 
systems  of  solutions  for  (iii) : 


dU  _z   d  /d£  ^dV  dW 

"  dz      k'  dx  \dx      dy  dz 

_dV      z   d^  /dU     dV  dW\ 

^  dz       k'  dy  \dx      dy  dz  ) 


)A 


W  = 


dW 
dz 


_z   d_  /dU 
k'  dz  \dx 


dU     dV     dW\ 
dy       dz  ) 


(iv), 


and: 


^^d^  J^  d^_2-^    ^ 
dx      k'  dx        dy  ' 

dy      k'  dy        dx  ^ 

_dif>     ^  d<P 
^  dz     k'  dz 


These  results  may  be  easily  verified  by  substitution  in  (iii). 
The  solution  (v)  leads  at  once  by  (i),  for  «  =  0,  to : 


(V). 


d^'k, 


^'~     dxKdbs     k'    )  '  dydz' 

^»        dy\dz^k'^)     dxdz' 
d  /dift     l+k 


^'~     dzV^'^ 


.  *) 


,(vi). 


By  aid  of  (iv) — (vi)  we  can  now  indicate  the  method  of  solviug  the 
several  cases  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d). 


[1491.1  Case  (a).  Take  U,  F,  W  the  potentials  due  to  distri- 
butions of  matter  of  densities  —  uJ2ir,  -  vJ2ir,  -  tro/2ir  respectively 
over  the  plane  osy,  then  Uj  v^  w  will  satisfy  the  body-shift  equations, 
vanish  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  origin  of  disturbance  and  be 
equal  to  Uq,  Vq,  Wq  at  the  plane  xy.     Thus  we  have 


U  = 


V  = 


fr= 


(rfi), 
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where  r  is  the  distance  betweeu  the  point  of  the  plane  « =  0  at  which 
the  shift  is  u^f  Vq,  Wq  and  the  point  of  the  mass  at  which  the  shift 
is  u,  V,  to, 

[1492.]  Cttse  (b).  We  may  divide  this  into  two  sub-cases,  which 
combined  will  give  us  the  general  solution  for  the  case  of  any  surface 
loading. 

Stcbccise  (i).  Px=Pv  =  ^>  Pm-^^Y  arbitrary  function  of  x  and  y. 
This  is  Lam^  and  Olapeyron's  case. 

In  equations  (vi)  put  ^  =  0  and  k'd^jdz-k-k^^O^  and  we  have 
p^z=p^  =  0,  d^^jds^  =  Ap„  when  «  =  0. 

Assume  ^  =  -  —  U  log  («  +  r)/?,  dxdy^ 

.,  \ (viii). 

whence  *=     ^-  \\—dxdy 

Let  Pq  be  the  true  normal  pressure  =  2fi/>«,  then  by  aid  of  (v)  and 
(viii)  we  find  the  following  general  expressions  for  the  shifts,  etc. : 


. . .  (ix), 


— ii^{^^-<»-')//f}• 
where  o^  is  an  element  of  the  plane  xy. 

[1493.]  Boussinesq  in  his  AppliccUion  des  poUnUel8,..{pp,  65^) 
obtains,  for  «  =  0,  the  values  of  ff(zpdio/7*)  and  ffi^ffdio/f*),  where  pdto  is 
an  element  at  Xiy  yi  of  a  mass  distributed  over  the  surfisM^e  s;  =  0,  and 
r  is  the  distance  o£  Xj  y,  z  from  this  element.     He  writes : 

a?i  =  aj  +  -Rcosx,     t/i  =  y  +  J^^Xy 

and  therefore  r*  =  «*  +  /2*. 

Whence,  if  we  put  M=^zqjdB  =  zdq  (z  constant),  we  have,  if  p (ai,  yi) 
be  the  value  of  p  at  a^,  yi : 

//^"/o''^^/o^^'^^'^^^'^*^*^"^^^(1^0»''^^^^ 

fzp^  =  2irp  (oj,  y). 

\  when;s  =  0 (x). 

SimUarly  :     jj-^  =  y  P  («i  y) 


II'- 
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Thus  we  find  for  the  value  of  ^  in  (ix)  when  ^  =  0,  ^  =  ~  W(^ '''  f^)* 
Further  we  have  (dw/dz),^^  =  —  iPo/{^  +  f)-  Thus  both  the  dilatation 
(Le.  in  this  case  negative,  or  a  rarefaction)  and  the  squeeze  at  the 
surface  are  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure.  The  former  of  these 
results  hjBbd  been  previously  obtained  by  Lam6  and  Clapejron  :  see  our 
Art.  1019* 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  subcase : 

^**_^>0     and     ^^^-^'  =  0  Ixi) 

dy      ax  dy      dx  ^    ' 

The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  that  the  twist  about  the  axis 
of  2  is  zero. 

k'     dd> 
[1494.]     SvJbcase  (ii).     Let  us  take  *  =  -  = — y-^-  in  (vi),  then  we 

have  besides  ji>«  =  0  : 

^*  ~     \-\-k  dxdz     dydz ' 


(xii) ; 


1      d^<t>  _  (^  Vi_ 
*         1  +  A;  dydz     dxdz 

whence,  remembering  V^^  and  V*^  are  both  zero,  we  have  for  »  =  0  : 

Boussinesq  now  takes  for  ^  and  ^  second  logarithmic  potentials 
(see  our  Ai*t.  1488),  for  which  we  have  the  second  difierential  in  z 
equal  to  the  ordinary  potential. 

Let  Si  and  S^  be  the  shearing  loads  applied  to  the  surface  z  -0 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y ;  then  S^  =  2fipx,  S^'  =  2/*^^,  and  : 

ds»        IK     \dc  ■*■  dy) '     c/«»  ~     2/it  Uy      «:^a:/ ' 
whence  we  can  satisfy  all  the  conditions  by  taking 

*  =  -  ^^[^jj{-^<>g{^'^r)^r\S^dia  +  ^^ 

4.i'{i/^«<^"^)"^^^"l/^^^^"^)W 

r 

(xiv). 

Equations  (xiii)  were  first  obtained  by  Boussinesq,  and  are  given  on 
p.  80  of  his  Application  des  potentieh.  Their  solution  (xiv)  is  due  to 
Oerruti;   the    above    method   of  reaching   that   solution   is,    however, 


*=  ^ 
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Boussinesq'B.  We  have  only  to  subetitute  (xiv)  in  (v)  to  completely 
solve  this  Subcase.  Thus  we  have  obtained  solutions  of  Cases  (a)  and 
(6)  in  terms  of  generalised  potentials.  Similar  investigations  occupy 
pp.  62-80  of  Boussinesq's  Treatise,  On  pp.  182-6  of  the  Treatise^ 
however,  Boussinesq  puts  into  a  slightly  more  compact  form  the  results 
of  Case  (6).     Let  us  re- write  our  conclusions  in  the  following  manner : 

Svhcase  (i). 


XX 


Z    <Pil> 


Here,  if 


Jl  _  z  cFfft 
%L^kdyd7?' 

li  _z  cP^      1  cP^ 
♦^  =  //(« log  (2  +  r)  —  r)  j^oC^ctf,  we  have 
4fwr  dz 


dx      kdxdz^ 

_d<l>      z  d^^ 
~^  dy     k  dydz ' 

\+k  dfL      z  d^4> 
to  = —I-  + ~ 

k     dz      k  ds? 


(XV). 


Sttbcase  (ii). 

z 


dfl> 

u  =  -,  -  + 


_d^ 

~  dy 


dx      1  +  ^  dxdz 
z      d^4> 


—  ^ 


+  2^ 

1  +  A;  dydz        dx  ' 


zx 

V 

J* 


d^4> 


1      d^4>       d^4>^ 


\ 


\-\-k  ds^dx     I  +k  dxdz     dydz ' 
z      d^4> 


1 


d^4>       d^^ 


«;  =  — 


k     c^ 


rf*</> 


2^      1  +  A:  rfa'c/y      1  +  A;  dycfe     dxdz ' 

i^         IIP    dP^ 


\  +  kdz      \-\-kd^'         2^     l+Arfar'' 
Here,  if  *,  =  //{« log  («  +  r)  -  r}  S^dvi 

and  ^'y  =  //{» log  (»  +  r)  -  r}  ^S'tC^oi, 

__lj-A;/^     d^y\       ^^__1    /^.^A 
~      4Tr/ji  \dx        dy  )^  4ir/iA  \  rfic        </y  / 


(xvi). 


Hence  we  find  for  (xv)  and  (xvi)  combined  the  sti*es8es  across  any 
plane  parallel  to  the  boundary  : 


,_  ^   _,      \   d^ 


<P 


(xvii). 


For  a  single  element  of  surface  stress  podio^  SicUa,  S^cUaf  we  easily 
deduce,  remembering  the  relations  (vii)  of  Art.  1488 : 


,^  ^  ^v        Szdia/x 

(  «jr,   ifZj  xz)  =  —'~ il  — 


2irr« 


(?5..^^..5^)i^)....(xviu). 
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Now  the  last  fiictor  in  each  case  is  the  direction-cosiiie  of  the  ray 
OP  joining  the  elementary  area  parallel  to  the  surface  at  a  point  P  with 
the  point  0  at  which  the  load  is  applied  ;  further,  the  factor 


K^'^r^^^^') 


is  the  component  of  the  load  parallel  to  OP ;  hence  Boussinesq  (p.  187) 
propounds  the  following  law  : 

Toute  action  ezt^rieiire  exerc^  en  im  point  de  la  surface  d'un  solide  se 
transmet  k  Tint^rieur,  sur  les  couches  mat^rielles  parallMes  k  la  surface,  sous 
la  forme  de  pressions  diri^^  ezacternent  k  Toppose  de  ce  point,  et  qui  ^^ent, 
pour  Funit^  d'aire,  le  produit  du  coefficient  3/2fl>  par  la  composante,  suivant 
leur  propre  sens,  de  la  force  ext^rieure  donn^  par  I'inverse  du  carr^  de  la 
distance  r  au  m^me  point  d'application  et  par  le  rapport  de  la  profondeur  t 
de  la  couche  &  cette  distance  r. 

[1495.]     Case  (c).     u^^  Vq  and  p^  given  over  «  =  0. 
We  can  combine  (iv)  and  (v)  of  Art.  1490  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  jr  =  0,  ^  =  <|^  =  0.     We  have  at  the  surface'  2  =  0: 

These  lead  us  at  once  to 


...(xix). 


k'         [fPz<^  k         /  d   ffu^dia       d   Cfv^nA 

rjf-f"-'-.. 

we  find  finally 

^  ''^^■""    dz  \-^kd{x,y)\dx^  dy       V' 

~\-\-k\dx      dy      k     V      \+kd%\dx      dy        v> 

[1496.]     Case  {d),     Wq  and  p,.^  py  given  over  «  =  0.     In  this  case 
'  We  easily  deduce  the  last  of  these  equations  from 


,  ...(xx). 
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combining  (iv)  and  (v)  we  take  U-V=0  and  <£^/<i«  +  ^  =  0,  whence  at 
the  surface  2  -  0  we  have : 


tt»n  = 


dW 
dz  ' 


__*  +  !  (P^     ^^ 
^*  A/    dxdz     dydz 

k+  1  (T^       d^4^ 


Py^- 


k  d'W 
H  dxdz ' 

hd'W 


y  ...(xxi). 


k'    dydz     dxdz     I^dydz 


J 


From  the  last  two  equations  we  find  over  «  =  0  : 


d^<l> 
cfo» 

d^ 


+  I\ds6      dy)     k+\  \da^  ■*■  d^J' 


\dy      dxj' 


Whence:     <^^-jr^  W-^   ,,     ,x(-r^+  -r*), 


where 


Further, 


-^y  =  //(^  ^®fi?  («  +  r)  -  r)p^dia. 


--LII'- 


) 


....(xxii). 


Substituting  these  vahies  of  ^,  ^  and   W  in  (iv)  and  (v),  we  find 
after  some  reductions : 


p^dfn 


__     Id   CCw^dta 
"     vdzJJ     r 


2ir(l +*)(&' 
1         dx 


^ 


2v{l  ■\'k)dy' 

Wnd<a  1  d\ 

2v(l  +A;)£' 


where       X  =  ^^Jfrpxdio+ ^fJrp^dio  +  {\ -k)  jj 


w^dia       (P  rr       J 


(xxiii). 


This  completes  the  set  of  solutions  proposed  by  Boussinesq  as  the 
subject  of  his  memoir.  We  will  now  return  to  his  Application  dea 
polerUiehf  referring  where  necessary  to  the  above  equations  (i) — (xxiii). 
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[1497.]  In  the  Application  des  patentiels  Boussinesq  discusses 
Case  (b)  above  by  constructiDg  it  from  three  simpler  types  of 
integrals  (pp.  62-80).  For  each  of  these  three  simpler  types  he 
then  analyses  the  nature  of  the  shifts,  strains  and  stresses  due  to  a 
single  element  of  the  potential  expressions  (pp.  81—98,  and  107-8). 
These  investigations,  interesting  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  have  still 
not  the  same  practical  importance  as  that  ivhich  corresponds  to 
our  Case  (b),  Subcase  (i),  for  a  simple  pressure  upon  a  small 
element  of  the  surface.  This  occupies  pp.  99-107,  and  we  must 
devote  some  further  space  to  it. 

Referring  to  our  equations  (ix)  let  us  consider  only  the  element 
p^dUo  of  normal  pressure  on  the  surface.  Let  U  represent  the  shift 
paraUel  to  the  surface  at  any  point  distant  r  from  the  loaded  element  in 
a  dii'ection  making  an  angle  a  with  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and 
let  w  be  the  shift  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  then  we  easily  find  for 
points  outside  dia : 

U^\^—    ^coso-- ^vsmcL 

4irfir  I  1  +  cos  a.) 

J  ]-  (xxiv). 

w  =  ^{cos»a+2(l-i7)} 
4irfir*  ^  ' 

U  is  obviously  zero  for  o  =  0,  and  again^  for  o  =  coe"*|(>/6  — 817— 1). 
Between  these  values  U  is  positive,  while  between  the  latter  value  and 
90'  it  is  negative.     For  a  =  90*,  we  have 

U  =  -?^(l-ir,)     and     TP=^-!^(2-2,), 
4irftr  "  4ir/Ar^  '' 

or  we  see  that  each  circle  on  the  surface  is  depressed  more  than  its 
radius  is  diminished. 

Although  the  formulae  (xxiv)  do  not  hold  when  r  is  vanishingly 
small,  tliey  still  do  not  give  infinite  values  for  U  and  to,  for  dui  will  be 
of  the  order  r^  and  thei*efore  diajr  vanishes  for  an  infinitely  small 
element  We  are  obliged  in  fact  for  the  shifts  near  r  =  0  to  return  to 
the  more  complete  formula  (ix).  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  p^  and  dta  be 
both  finite,  (xxiv)  will  hold  for  all  points  of  the  body  sufficiently  distant 
from  this  region  (p.  104). 

Turning  to  the  stresses,  Boussinesq  determines  what  is  the  total 
stress  across  an  elementary  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  2;,  in  other 

words  we  have  to  determine  «   and  zA,  where  R  =  Vr*  -  «*   is  the 

^  If  17  variee  firom  \  (i.e.  for  ^1=0)  to  1  (i.e.  for  X=/i),  this  angle  decreases  firom 
90^  to  S8°  82^  about. 


(xxv). 
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I 

distance  from  the  axis  of  «  to  the  point  at  which  we  are  investigating 
the  stress.     By  the  aid  of  0  as  given  in  (ix)  we  easily  find : 

^     » yi     «    dw        3prjcl(i}  cos*  a 

gg  =  \0^2fi  -J   =--^ ^— cosa, 

^        (dXJ     dw\        SOflCfaicos'tt  . 

Thus  the  stre&s  across  any  elementary  plane  parallel  to  the 

bounding  surface  =  ^-^ —     ^     and  is  directed  from  the  point  at 

which  the  elementary  pressure  p^dio  is  applied*.  From  the  result 
Boussinesq  draws  the  following  conclusion  (p.  105) : 

Throughout  the  whole  surface  of  a  sphere  touching  the  surface  of 
the  given  plane  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  normal  force  p^iji>, 
the  stress,  which  an  elementary  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  subjected  to,  is  constant  It  varies  directly  as  the  force 
Pfjdfo  is  directed  along  the  chord  from  the  point  of  application  and 
for  different  spheres  varies  inversely  cw  their  surfaces. 

This  result  is  independent  of  the  elastic  constants  of  the 
material;  thus  we  see  that  the  distribution  of  stress  over  any 
plane  parallel  to  the  surface  is  the  same  for  all  isotropic  bodies 
(p.  106) :  see  our  Art.  1494,  Subcase  (i). 

[1498.]  Boussinesq  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  depressions 
upon  the  plane  surface  of  an  indefinitely  great  elastic  solid  due 
to  various  distributions  of  normal  pressure  (pp.  109-201). 

The  value  of  ti^o,  or  the  surface  depression,  is  given  very  easily  by 
(ix),  it  is : 

'''=^]]  v <'^''^')- 

Now  suppose  Pq  taken  as  a  surface  density,  and  let  us  choose  as 
origin  of  coordinates  the  centroid  and  as  axes  of  x  and  y  the  principal 
axes  of  this  distribution  of  matter.  If  P^  be  the  total  pressure  and 
Ki,  Ki  the  swing-radii  of  p^  round  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively, 
further  if 

x  =  B  cos  X,     y  =  -ff  sin  X, 

^  Boussinesq  has  applied  this  result  to  an  interesting  special  case  bearing  on 
the  influence  of  surface-loading  in  the  problem  of  beams :  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
Vol.  32,  pp.  483-4.     London,  1891. 

T.  K  PT.  II.  17 
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then,  by  a  well-known  theorem  in  potentials  due  to  Poisson  (see 
Minchin's  Treatise  on  SUUics,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  307,  1889)  we  have  approxi- 
mately : 

1  — 17  /©  f ,      A 1  +  Aj      «  Ag  —  Ai         ^1  ... 

5r  ^      4i2«      +T-^-c««2x|...(xxvu). 


tOn  = 


This  may  be  written 


Wo  = 


I--7P    r,     K^^K^f^     o^s'-^i'       oM 


Now  the  maximum  value  possible  for  the  term   r~ — ~  co82x  i» 

A,    +Ai 

not  greater  than  unity  and  K^  +  K^  must  be  less  than  the  square  of  the 
greatest  radius-vector  of  the  area  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied,  hence 
in  writing 

'"'=2^S <""*•)' 

,    ,.  ,     /maximum  radius- vectorX 2    .  ^,  ,, 

we  are  at  most  neirlectm&f  only  (   ,. ^ —  .v  I  of  the  result 

\  distance  from  centroid  / 

Thus  in  the  case  of  pressure  applied  to  an  area  the  depression  at  a 

distance  ten  times  the  maximum  radius-vector  would  be  given  with 

less  than  1  p.c.  error  by  (xxviii).     It  is  often  much  less  than  this,  thus 

for  uniform  pressure  over  a  circular  area,  the  depression  at  4  times  the 

radius  is  given  by  (xxviii)  with  less  thnn  '8  p.c.  error. 

We   may   note  another  point  with   regard   to   the  above   result. 

Suppose  the  total  force  F^  to  he  zero;   then  it  does  not  tbllow  that 

P^  {K^  +  K^  will  be  zero,  but  we  see  that  a  system  of  pi-essures  in 

statical  equilibrium,  if  applied  to  a  small  region  on  the  surface  of  the 

body  will  not  produce  a  sensible  depression  at  a  small  distance  firom 

that  region,  i.e.  the  depression  diminishes  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the 

distance  (pp.  118-9). 

[1499.]  Returning  to  (xxvi)  we  can,  either  by  direct  expansion  or 
by  an  easy  application  of  Lisgendre's  coefficients  (see  Ferrers'  Spherical 
Harmonics^  Chapter  III.),  find  w^  for  a  distribution  of  pressure 
symmetrical  round  a  point  of  the  surface.  We  should  have/?o=/(p)> 
if  p  be  the  radius -vector,  and  if  p,  be  the  limiting  radius  of  the  area  to 
which  we  apply  pressure,  R  the  distance  from  its  centre  of  the  point  on 
the  surface  at  which  the  depression  is  w^^  we  obtain  : 

(xxix). 
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Boussineaq  gives  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of  this.  For  example, 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  loaded  area,  only  the  early  terms  of  the 
second  integral  are  required,  and  we  have 


'''=^-V  lo^'^^ii^ii)' 


which  agrees  with  (xxvii). 

Further  the  depression  v)c  at  the  centre  of  the  loaded  area  comes  from 
the  first  term  of  the  first  integral  and  equals 


W?c 


= r  Pf/lp (xxix)  bis, 

/*     Jo 


This  shews  us  that  all  surface  annuli  of  the  same  small  breadth 
whatever  be  their  radii,  will  when  subjected  to  the  same  stress  per  unit 
area  produce  the  same  central  depression. 

Boussinesq  finds  the  value  of  the  central  depression  for  p^  x  p*-\ 

p^  QC  pi»-*  -  p»-'  and  Pq  qc  (pi*  -  p*)"*  (pp.  1 19-20).  The  first  two  cases 
correspond  to  distributions  of  pressure  vanishing  at  the  centre  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  loaded  area  respectively.  For  &e  same  total  pi'essure 
the  depression  in  the  second  case  is  double  that  in  the  first ;  the  mean 
depression  in  the  second  case  is,  however,  only  ^  that  in  the  first 
(pp.  125-6).  On  pp.  121-6  Boussinesq  gives  expressions  for  the  de- 
pression at  the  edge  of  the  loaded  area  and  for  the  mean  depression 
over  that  area. 

[1500.]  On  pp.  126-139  an  interesting  proposition  is  proved,  and 
its  relation  to  a  corresponding  proposition  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
plate  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Consider  two  pressures  p^  and  p^' 
applied  to  the  plane  face  of  an  infinite  elastic  solid  uniformly  round  two 
circumferences  of  radii  p^  and  pi'  so  that  the  total  loads  iTrp^dpiPf,  and 
2irp^dp^p^  are  equal,  then  by  (xxvi)  the  depression  due  to  the  first  load 
at  a  point  on  the  second  circumference  is  given  by 

2^/*  Jo    Vpi"  +  pi''-2p^'co8x' 
and  this  is  exactly  equal  to 

2^m;o  >/pi'^  +  p,*-2pi'piCosx'' 
or  to  the  depression  at  the  first  circumference  due  to  the  load  on  the 
second,  since  the  total  loads  are  equal.  Now  suppose  the  load  on  one 
circumference  not  to  be  uniformly  distributed,  then  it  will  produce  the 
same  mean  depression  round  the  second  circumference  wherever  it  be 
placed.  Hence  the  mean  depression  round  the  second  circumference 
must  be  the  same  for  the  same  load  on  the  first  circumference,  whatever 
the  law  of  distribution  be.  Hence  we  conclude :  T?uU  two  equal  load^ 
dieiributed  round  the  perimeters  of  tux)  concentric  circles  produce  the 
same  mean  depressions  <U  each  others*  circumferences.  A  precisely 
identical  law  holds  for  two  loaded  circumferences  concentric  with  a 

17—2 


w?o  = 


Wo  = 
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circular  plate  the  ed^e  of  which  is  either  huilt-in  or  supported :  see 
onr  Arts.  336  and  1382. 

[1501.]  Boiissinesq  next  deals  (pp.  1.^9-42)  with  the  case  in 
which  the  pressure  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  loaded  area. 
We  must  first  notice  a  method  by  which  the  equation  (xxvi)  may 
be  easily  transformed  into  an  integrable  form,  when  the  pressure 
varies  only  with  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  area. 

Take  the  point  P  at  which  the  depresRion  is  to  be  found  outside  the 
loaded  area  and  let  it  be  the  origin  of  polar  coordinates  r  and  ^,  ^  being 
measured  from  the  line  R  from  the  point  P  to  the  centre  0  of  the  disc. 
Then  by  (xxvi) 

l-iy  {[p^rdrd4> 
^'-  2n,JL  J)       r       ' 

Now  transforming  the  variables  to  p  and  the  angle  marked  ^  in 
the  figure 


n= 


we  easUy  find : 

'r/i  Jq  Jo   >/^-p8Bin*^* 

This  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

*  1  -71  f^f^   dil/     fp=^         / 

Wo  =  2 —     I      -r~  I       p^d'^/H^-p^aiii^d/,  i?>pi...(xxx). 

Now  let  the  point  P  lie  inside  the  loaded  area,  the  notation  remain- 
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ing  the  same,  then  for  p  =  0  to  B^  the  integral  may  be  expressed  in  the 
form  (xxx),  but  for  p  =  i?  to  p^  a  slightly  different  form  is  needful. 
As  before,  bnt  taking  now  the  annulus  outside  B : 


1-^ 


ir/A   JeJo  Vp'-i^sin'^ 
or  since  it  involves  only  sin'  ^  we  have 

^i^    Jo  J?^R 

Whence  we  have  for  a  point  inside  the  loaded  area : 
_  ^  (1  -  1?)  C'^^^j^i  [p-^p^djW^p^%\TL^^ 


u,,=.^-' /;#{/;; 


'T/x     yo  ijp^R  sin'^ 

+  l^y  Po<^ Vp»  ^^TS'l&'^l ,  B<p^ (xxxi). 

See  Boussinesq's  pp.  113—7. 

[1502.]  For  the  case  of  p^  constant  we  can  throw  the  above  into 
the  simple  forms : 

'^       -^  ^  l...(xxxii). 

and     w^  =  -^ '-^pA      ^/pi'-B'iim^fdf,  B<f>i 

ITfM.  Jo 

Hence,  if  Wc  be  the  central  depression,  w^  that  at  the  edge  of  the 
loaded  area  and  p^  =  PJ{irp^)  we  have 

1-71 P,  l--nP^^ 

Thus :  («?c  -  u)t)/Wc  =  '363  about. 

Values  of  w^  for  other  points  may  be  obtained  directly  from  (xxxii) 
or  from  the  series-expression  in  (xxix).  The  mean  value  of  w^  over  the 
loaded  area  or  ta^,  is  easily  found  from  the  second  result  in  (xxxii) 
by  the  consideration  that : 

2ir   fpi 


Tpi 


/■pi 

I    w^BdB, 


=  -  —   o-  =  ^^f=o-^e^ 

l^p.     pi  OTT  oie 


See  Boussinesq's  pp.  125  and  140. 
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[1503.]  It  must  be  noted  that  a  discontinuous  change  in  the 
normal  pressure  occurs  at  the  circumference  p  =  pi,  and  Boussinesq  on 
pp.  142-9  undertakes  an  interesting  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
surface-stress  along  this  line  of  discontinuity.  From  the  Results  (xxv) 
we  find : 


^=»i_  ff^^_i^y)p^ 


-rj 


where  r*  =  (a:i  -  jc)'  +  (yi  —  y)'  +  z^, 

and  Pq  IB  A  function  of  x^,  y^,  or  =/i  (a^,  y^).     With  the  notation  of 
our  Art.  1493  we  find  : 

_         3   f^  .       ,    /••/i(iB  +  «7cosx,  y  +  2^sinx)^'c^ 


jf^ 


3    f^  .        .     rJi{x  +  zqcoBx,  y  +  z^ 


In  the  limiting  case  z  =  0,/i  takes  the  value /i  (x  +  €  cos  Xj  y  +  «  sin  x) 
which  Pq  has  at  an  infinitely  small  distance  c  from  x,  y.     Noting  that 


i 


*     ^^ 


we  have  still  for  limiting  case 


_  1 
"5> 


^         1    rttr 


1     /■*» 

^"^ijQ   /i(^  +  *^"X»  y  +  «8inx)8inxrfx> 

and  thb  will  in  general  not  be  zero,  if  J^  has  sensible  variations  along 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  infinitely  small  radius  c  described 
round  a;,  y  as  centre.  For  example,  if  o^  y  be  on  the  boundary  of 
a  curve  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  which  is  pi  and  on  the  other  p^^  we 
have,  if  the  axis  of  y  be  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  curve  : 

1  r  /•»  r2» 

JfX 


=  -2^[j^  Pisinx^X+j^    /^ssinx^^x] 


=  -(;'« --Pi)- 

IT 

Similarly  we  can  show  that  under  the  conditions  just  stated :  ^  =  0. 

Thus  all  along  the  circumference  of  a  circular  area  (on  the 
plane  surface  bounding  an  infinite  elastic  solid)  to  which  a 
normal  pressure  p^  is  applied,  a  radial  shearing  stress  of  magnitude 
p^jir  would  have  to  be  applied.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
this  shearing  stress  at  points  where  the  pressure  suddenly  changes 
its  value,  Boussinesq  supposes  that  although  the  distribution  of 
pressure  over  the  main  part  of  a  loaded  area  may  be  any 
whatever,  still  at  the  edge  of  the  area  the  pressure  decreases 
more  or  less  rapidly  to  zero. 
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L'effet  d'un  tel  decroissement,  suppoB^  purement  local,  sur  les  abaisse- 
ments  w^  produits  ailleurs  que  trds  pi^s  du  bord,  est  d'aillenrs  totalement 
insignifiant ;  vu  qa'il  n'introduit  ou  ue  supprime  qu'une  pression  totale 

insensible,  ne  foarnissant  qu'un  potentiel  11— —  n^gligeable  aux  dis- 
tances fioies.  En  d'autres  tennes,  ce  decroissement  supprime  les  discon- 
UnuiUs  quiy  sans  son  exisience^  se  produiraient  sur  le  bord;  mats  U  n'a 
aucune  influence  genJerale,  ou  n*oblige  d  modifier  aucune  condusum 
concemani  les  deplacements  produits  d  des  distances  sensMes  du  contour 
de  la  region  d^applieajtion  (pp.  148-9). 
This  argument  seems  quite  legitimate. 

[1504.]  Pp.  149-158  are  occupied  with  some  interesting 
special  cases  of  loaded  areas  on  the  plane  boundary  of  an  otherwise 
infinite  elastic  solid.  Let  the  total  load  as  before  be  Po  and  its 
distribution  be  given  by  jp©,  let  Wc  be  the  central,  w«  the  edge 
depression  of  the  area,  p^  its  radius  and  a>  its  magnitude. 

Then  Boussinesq  finds : 


1^0 

w. 

IT, 

(Wr-W.)/We 

^(l  +  y-2yp»/p,«) 
(7  being  arbitrary) 

8  +  7- 

-  V? 

3 

18-27_ 

IT 

9w 

7(3r  +  2)  +  9(»--2) 
3ir(3  +  7) 

•676 

op 

-•a-^/ft') 

(7=-l) 

4_ 

2_ 

-  w 
3 

16  „ 
9ir'^ 

20_ 

9ir 

-•061 

=  -•8993 

8      _ 

IT 

Sw  +  2 

8      _ 
-  w 
3w  +  2 

0 

P, 
(7=0) 

w 

'    2_ 
—  w 

•363 

4'^ 

0 

The  value  of  w  iu  the  Table  is     — -     ^,  or  the  special  Wc  of  our 
Ai't.  1502.     In  tlie  last  case  the  distribution  of  pressure  is  so  chosen 
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that  the  whole  of  the  loaded  area  is  equally  depressed.     Since  for  a 

uniformly  loaded  area  the  mean  depression  =  ^  to  (Art.  1502),  we  see 

that  for  the  same  total  load  the  equally  depressed  area  has  a  slightly 
less  depression  than  the  mean  of  the  equally  loaded  area,  the  ratio  of 
the  two  depressions  being  Sir'  :  32. 

On  pp.  159-62  Boussinesq  extends  the  case  of  equal  depression  to 
pressure  applied  over  an  elliptic  loaded  area  with  principal  axes  2a,  26. 
He  shews  that  if  the  pressure  be  applied  according  to  the  law . 

then  the  elliptic  area  will  be  equally  depressed  \ 

[1505.]  Pp.  167-81  of  the  work  are  occupied,  partly,  with  a 
discussion  of  some  problems  on  the  potential  due  to  Beltrami,  and 
partly  with  the  application  of  the  principle  of  inversion  as  in 
electricity  to  obtain  the  depression  due  to  other  distributions  of 
pressure.  One  special  case  of  inversion  is  worked  out  on  pp.  177-8 
and  on  pp.  180-1.  Boussinesq  points  out  how  a  distribution  of 
pressures  may  be  obtained  giving  no  depression  at  all  outside  a 
given  contour,  although  the  pressures  themselves  extend  to  regions 
beyond  this  contour. 

[1506.]  Pp.  182-9  relate  to  Cerruti's  solution  for  the  case  of 
any  surface  stress  whatever  over  the  plane  boundary  of  an  other- 
wise infinite  solid.  The  results  are,  however,  easily  obtained  by 
Boussinesq  in  terms  of  the  second  logarithmic  potential :  see  our 
Art.  1488.  Boussinesq  on  pp.  188-9  discusses  an  interesting 
special  case  which  may  be  just  referred  to  here. 

Suppose  a  single  shearing  force  ^|  applied  to  the  surface  element  dm 
at  the  origin.     Then  referring  to  our  Equations  (xv)-(xvii)  we  have 

*y  =  *je  =  0,     *a,  =  {«log  («  +  r)  -  r)  S^dia. 

Hence  we  find  for  the  depression  w^  at  the  surface : 

S-idia  X 


«;„  = 


"     4ir(X  +  /i)  aj'  +  y*" 

The  contour  and  the  maximum-slope  lines  of  this  surface  are  obviously 
given  by  systems  of  circles  lying  in  the  plane  2  =  0,  passing  through 

^  On  pp.  162-6  BoossineBq  InveBtigates  the  value  of  the  depression  outside  the 
uniformly  depressed  area,  i.e.  in  the  last  case  of  the  above  table.     He  finds : 


117  =  *^  sin-^^,(Pi<2?). 
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the  oiigin  aad  having  their  centres  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively. 
In  front  and  behind  the  point  of  application  of  the  shear  there  will  be 
congruent  mound  and  hollow. 

[1507.]  On  pp.  190-201  Boussinesq  deals  with  various  forms 
of  the  potential  solution  which  are  embraced  in  those  we  have 
already  discussed  in  our  Arts.  14*90-6.  He  points  out  that  as  a 
rule  the  depression  produced  in  the  plane  surfiace  of  an  infinite 
solid  is  not  proportional  to  the  pressure,  i.e.  w,^  does  not  at  each 
point  vary  as  ^  (z«o)  >  ^^^  he  indicates  that  for  pressures  applied 
over  limited  portions  of  the  surface  this  proportionality  cannot  hold. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  find  distributions  of  normal  pressure  which 
will  give  a  depression  proportional  to  that  pressure  at  each  point. 
Looking  back  at  equation  (xv)  we  find  for  z  =  0,  7z  proportional  to 

(Pi^jd^^  and  tt?^  to  d^^jdz.  Hence  if  we  were  to  take  ^  =  «""*;(  (a:,  y), 
we  should  have  achieved  our  object  provided  V'^  =  0,  or 

A  solution  of  this  is 

X-G  cos  {inx  +  P)  cos  {my  +  p)^ 

provided  wi*  +  m*  =  a*. 

Thus,      «-  =  -  r  (as  +  1)  c"**  C  cos  (wwc  +  P)  cos  (w'y  +  j8'), 

and  we  notice  that  the  mean  pressure  over  the  plane  xy  in  zero,  and 

that  the  effect  of  this  pressure,  owing  to  the  factor  e""*,  gets  very 
small  at  distances  from  the  surface  which  are  only  a  few  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  rectangles  within  which  the  surface  pressure  is 
alternately  positive  and  negative.  A  pressure  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be,  however,  of  purely  theoretical  interest. 

[1508.]  Boussinesq  next  turns  to  the  extremely  important 
problem  of  determining  the  stresses  when  a  rigid  body  of  known 
shape  is  pressed  with  a  given  force  upon  an  elastic  medium 
bounded  by  an  infinite  plane.  The  discussion  under  its  general  or 
special  aspects  occupies  pp.  202-55  and  713-9  of  the  volume. 
Boussinesq  deals  on  pp.  202-10  and  713-15  with  the  general 
statement  of  the  problem.  He  supposes  that  the  bodies  in  contact 
are  smooth,  i.e.  ^  and  5^  =  0  at  the  surface  of  contact.  Next  the 
total  pressure  between  the  bodies  is  given,  and  finally  if  Wc  be 
the  central  depression  We  —  Wo  is  given  over  the  surface  of  contact. 


Wn 
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Practically  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  case  in  which  the 
BUi'face  of  contact  is  a  tioiaU  area  only  in  the  plane  x^,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  this  case,  that  were  the  elastic  body  to  have  even  a  slight 
curvature  expressed  by  «  =  ^  (a;,  y),  and  the  rigid  body  a  form  given  by 
2  =  ^  (xy  y)f  we  should  have 

u;c-«?o  =  <^(«,  y)-^(«,  y) (xxxiii), 

or,  the  same  condition  as  if  we  had  supposed  the  elastic  body  plane  and 
the  form  of  the  rigid  body  given  by 

«  =  ^  («,  y)  -  ^  («.  y). 

Further  since  the  surface  of  coutact  is  small  the  part  of  any  convex 
body  in  contact  with  the  elastic  medium  may  be  taken  as  an  elliptic 
paraboloid.  If  Bi  and  K2  ^  ^^  principal  radii  of  curvature,  and  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  taken  in  these  directions,  we  shall  have 

and  in  the  special  case  of  a  plane  elastic  surface 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  that 
the  resultant  pi*es8ure  should  be  in  the  normal  to  the  rigid  body  at  the 
origin,  or  that,  if  the  pressure  be  due  to  the  weight  of  that  body,  its 
centroid  should  lie  on  the  normal.  Boussinesq  considers  on  pp.  204-6 
the  more  general  case  in  which  the  exact  orientation  of  the  rigid  body  in 
the  position  of  equilibrium  is  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  of  the 
problem.  He  iK>ints  out  how  the  problem  breaks  up  into  simpler 
problems  of  which  the  solution  may  be  obtained,  but  he  does  not  solve 
these  problems  for  any  special  case. 

[1509.]  Besides  the  conditions  we  have  considered  in  the 
previous  article,  there  are  certain  others  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 
contour  of  the  surface  of  contact.  This  contour  will  itself  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  total  amount  of  pressure,  and  along  this  at 
first  undetermined  contour  we  must  have  zg  =0,  or  zero-  pressure. 
This  condition  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Boussinesq  on 
pp.  208-10,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  Art.  1503,  as  an 
indication  to  the  sort  of  considerations  which  arise. 

[1510.]  Turning  to  various  special  cases  we  may  note  the 
following : 

Cciae  (a).  Tlie  rigid  body  is  a  solid  of  revolutio/iy  the  end  of  the  axis 
ofwhicJi  is  in  contact  with  tlie  plane  boundary  of  an  infinite  elastic  solid. 
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The  solution  of  this  cane  is  indicated  by  Boussinesq  in  a  footnote  on 
pp.  206-7,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  formulae  due  to  Beltrami^ 
and  discussed  at  some  length  by  Boussinesq  on  pp.  167-74.  These 
formulae  are  the  following.  Let  a  circular  area  be  covered  with  a 
surface  density  A  (p),  which  is  a  function  only  of  the  distance  p  from 
the  centre,  then  if  V(p)  he  the  potential  of  the  area  and  pi  its  radius, 
we  have  for  the  density,  p  <pi\ 

^^^  —  ^pdpl  Ivr^d^io  -Jw^) <^"""^' 

and  for  the  potential  at  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  area,  p  >  pi'. 

Now  by  our  equation  (xxvi)  tc^^  is  the  potential  due  to  a  distribution 
of  density  (1  -rf)pj{2irfi)  over  the  pressed  area.  Henoe  we  have  the 
following  values  for  the  pressure  produced  by  a  depression  Woip)  inside 
the  circle  and  for  the  depression  Wf^{p)  outside  the  circle : 


tVt 


^^      irk   Kjp'^-p^dph    JW^^J 


...(xxxvii). 


It  must  be  remembered  (see  our  Art.  1508)  that  Wf.  —  w^{p)  is  the 
quantity  which  is  a  given  function  —  ^(p)  of  p,  and  that  w^  will  then 

have  to  be  determined  so  that  I    ^irpp^dp  equals  the  total  load  P^    This 

gives  us  after  some  changes : 

y  (xxxvui). 

The  last  integral  can  be  evaluated  if  ^(p)  be  known,  and  thus  w^ 
may  be  found;  po  and  t^oCp)  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ascertained  by  (xxxvii). 
These  integrals  have  been  evaluated  by  Gerruti  for  the  case  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution,  or  when  ^(p)  is  of  the  form  Cp^ :  see  pp.  43—4 
of  the  memoir  cited  in  our  Art.  1489. 

Case  (6).  General  Case,  A  rigid  solid  of  any  sJuipe  is  pressed 
against  the  plane  surface  of  an  irifinite  elastic  solid.     By  our  equation 

1  These  formulae  were  first  given  by  Beltrami  in  1881 :  see  his  memoir,  Sulla 
theoria  delle  funzioni  potenziali  simmetriche,  Memorie  delV  Accad,  delle  Sdenze 
di  Bologna^  Ser.  iv.,  T.  ii.  pp.  462-3.    Bologna,  1881. 
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(xxvi),  Wq  =  ^ — -  11  -—  I  and  thus  Wq  is  the  potential  due  to  a  surface 

1  -w 
distribution       -^Po-     Hence  we  may  state  the  most  general  problem  in 

Zfrfx 

the  following  manner :  The  potential  V  at  all  points  of  an  area  in  the 

plane  of  xi/in  given  -Wq,  what  is  the  distribution  of  density  over  this 

area  which   would  produce  this  potential?      We  have  the  following 

equations  to  solve : 

V  K  =  0,  for  all  points  in  space  lying  outside  the  given  area ; 

dV 

~  =  0^  outside  the  given  area  for  *  =  0 ; 

CLSf 

and  V=Wo  within  the  given  area. 

Boussinesq  shews  (p.  223)  that  the  solution  for  V  is  unique,  and 
that  the  required  pressure  is  that  given  by  : 

See  his  pp.  221-4. 

Case  (c).  Case  of  a  flat  rigid  disc  pressed  on  tlie  plane  surface  of 
an  infinite  elastic  solid.  In  this  case  Wq  must  be  constant  over  the 
area  of  the  disc,  if  we  suppose  the  load  to  be  so  applied  that  the  face 
of  the  disc  remains  parallel  to  the  initially  unstrained  surface  of  the 
elastic  solid.  V  is  therefore  constant  (=  Wq)  over  the  area  covered  by 
the  disc.  Hence  the  law  of  distribution  of  load  over  the  area  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  electric  charge  upon  the  same  disc 
supposed  to  be  a  conductor  insulated  and  charged  with  electricity 
(p.  225).     For  the  case  of  a  loaded  elliptic  disc  we  have  seen  that : 

Boussinesq  now  shews  that  the  depression  is  given  by 

_  1  ^  p   r*  dv         _  /       '  \ 

where  for  points  inside  the  area  covered  by  the  disc,  the  lower  limit  of 
integration  v  equals  zero,  while  for  the  points  (oc,  y)  outside  that  area  v 
is  determined  by 

«^  +  6»+^  =  l-     (See  pp.  226-9.) 

[1511.]     The  case  of  rigid  discs  pressing  upon  elastic  surfaces 
leads  Boussinesq  on  pp.  213-21  to  some  discussion  of  the  diffi- 
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ciilties  arising  from  discontinuity  at  the  contour  of  these  discs, 
and  then  to  some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of ^  such  discon- 
tinuity in  a  variety  of  problems  in  mathematical  physics. 

The  values  we  have  obtained  for  the  pressure  at  the  edges  of 
circular  and  elliptic  discs  shew  that,  if  they  remained  absolutely 
rigid,  the  pressure  at  their  edges  would  become  infinite.  Hence 
either  the  elastic  solid  would  be  ruptured  at  the  edge,  or  the  edge 
itself  would  be  broken  away.  Generally  of  course  the  varying 
pressure  over  the  face  of  the  disc  will  cause  the  disc  itself  to  bend. 
These  remarks  seem  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  pheno- 
mena of  punching.  In  particular  if  we  can  apply  such  results 
for  "infinitely  thick  plates"  to  the  plates  dealt  with  by  Tresca*, 
we  find  it  intelligible  why  the  portion  of  an  elastic  surface  under 
a  punch  curves  itself  to  avoid  an  infinite  curvature  at  the  edge  of 
the  punch,  and  why  if  the  punch  be  forcibly  pressed  upon  the 
surface,  it  sets  into  a  concavity  under  the  punch.  A  network  of 
lines  across  the  area  covered  by  the  punch  remains  unchanged 
after  set  has  been  produced;  this  is  explained  naturally  enough 
by  the  concave  form  taken  by  the  surface  beneath  the  punch : 

II  est  bon  toutefois  de  remarquer  qu'il  ne  suffirait  pas  compl^tement, 
par  lui-m^me,  k  la  faire  admettre;  car,  la  region  p^riph^rique  6tant 
incontestablement  d'apr^s  la  loi  de  repartition  obtenue,  beaucoup  plus 
press^  que  le  centre,  rien  ne  dit  qu'un  ^crasement  doive  se  produire, 
k  aucun  moment,  dans  la  region  central e  suppose  mSrne  6tre  rest^ 
plane,  ni,  par  suite,  que  les  caract^res  de  structure  qu'elle  pr^ente 
doivent  disparaitre,  aJors  que  le  contour  ^prouve  au  contraire,  des 
alterations  profondes  (p.  215). 

In  discussing  the  general  occurrence  of  discontinuity  in  mathe- 
matical physics  Boussinesq  refers  to  discontinuous  solutions 
obtained  by  Thomson  and  Tait  and  by  St  Venant  in  the  case  of 
re-entering  angles  of  prisms  under  torsion  (see  our  Art.  290),  by 
himself  in  various  hydrodynamical  problems,  by  Rankine  and 
himself  in  the  case  of  pulverulent  masses  (see  our  Arts.  1613-15) 
and  by  Tresca  in  the  case  of  the  flow  of  plastic  solids  (pp.  217-21). 

[1512.]     C(Me  (d).     Ccuie  of  any  rigid  surface  pressing  at  a  point  of 
synclastic  curvature  upon  the  plane  surface  of  an  infinite  dastic  solid. 
If,  as  in  our  Art.  1508,  B^  and  R^  be  the  principal  radii  of  curva- 

'  Hecneil  des  Savants  Strangers... T.  xx.,  p.  731.    Paris,  1872. 
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ture,  and  P  the  total  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  we  have 
by  (xxxiv)  to  determine  w^  from 


Wq=Wc 


KI^S <^')' 


Wq  being  the  potential  due  to  some  distribution  of  density  {l—rf)pQ/{2frfi) 
over  the  area  of  contact,  which  we  shall  assume,  pending  justification, 
to  be  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  b.  At  the  contour  of  this  ellipse 
we  must  have  Po^O,  to  avoid  discontinuity.  Bonssinesq  proceeds  as 
follows  (p.  231).  He  divides  the  ellipse  into  a  number  of  concentric, 
similar  and  similarly  situated  ellipses  of  semi-axes  {a,  (jb,  where  (^  varies 
from  0  to  1.  Over  each  of  these  ellipses  he  distributes  as  a  density  the 
total  maKS  3Pof*£^  according  to  the  law  of  electrical  distribution  on  an 
insulated  elliptic  conducting  disc.  After  some  slight  algebraic  changes 
he  easily  finds  from  the  results  in  our  Art.  1510  Gcue  (e),  that  Uie 
density  at  x,  y,  due  to  one  of  these  discs,  will  be 


V   '      a»     6" 

Integrating  from  i=  'Ja?j(^  +  yyb"  to  1,  we  have  for  the  actual  density 
of  the  entire  syBtem  of  discs 


to. 


Hence  we  find  for  the  potential  of  the  system 

^3(1-1?)  pf"/ ^        y'    \ dy_ 

where  the  limit  of  integration  v  is  zero  for  points  inside  the  ellipse  of 
contact,  and  is  determined  by 

««-i:7''6»+v*=^   ('J")"' 

for  points  outside  the  ellipse  of  contact. 

Comparing  (xlii)  with  (xl)  we  see  that  the  latter  will  be  satisfied,  if: 

3(l-n)»  ["  dv         j__  3(1-17)  p  r        "^^        ' 

where  J)=  7(a« +  i^)"(t' +^v*) . 


Wc 
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Boussinesq  shews  (pp.  234-5)  that  there  are  always  unique  real 
values  of  a  and  5  to  be  found  from  the  two  last  of  these  equations  if  B^ 
and  i?2  are  positive.     He  easily  demonstrates  that : 


a» 


'^'^""27?/ 2/?,' 


whence  we  find : 


M?o=      ^«       + 


i«-y»        3(1-^)  W     ^       +   J^! A^^       Miy\ 


a«-««  6«_y»   3(1-17)  i>  rv  ^       y' 


the  integral  vanishing  for  points  inside,  and  its  limit  v  being  given  by 
(xlii)  bis  for  points  outside  the  ellipse. 

He  further  shews  that  this  solution  gives  continuity  in  the  slope  of 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  elastic  surface  along  the  boundary  of  the  area 

of  contact,  i.e.  along  the  curve  which  projects  into  the  elli|>8e  -,  +  ^  =  1. 

This  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  Po-Ohj  (x)i)  along 
that  curve.  Thus  all  the  necessary  conditions  are  satisdSed  by  the 
solution  (xli)-(xliv),  and  as  the  solution  must  be  unique  (see  our  Art. 
l4B9,/in,)  this  is  the  solution  sought.  Thus  we  see  that  the  surface 
of  contact  is  really  limited  by  an  ellipse,  the  principal  axes  of  which 
are  tangents  to  the  principal  normal  sections  of  the  rigid  body.  The 
pressure  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  ordinate  through  that 
point  of  any  e]]i[)8oid  having  this  ellipse  for  its  section  by  a  principal 

flana  Further  the  mean  value  of  Wq  within  the  elliptic  area 
=  JJto^dyl(irab)]  is  found  to  be  |ti><,  or  |^  of  the  constant  depression 
(see  our  Equation  xxxix)  which  would  be  produced  by  a  flat  punch 
bounded  by  the  ellipse  of  contact  and  subjected  to  the  same  normal 
pressure  (p.  240). 

By  adding  any  arbitrary  additional  pressure  distributed  over  the 
ellipse  according  to  the  law  discussed  in  Case  (c),  and  therefore  giving 
only  a  uniform  additional  depression  over  the  surface  of  contact,  we 
have  a  solution  of  the  important  case  of  a  cylindrical  punch  with  any 
elliptic  cross-section  and  a  face  curved  to  an  elliptic  paraboloid,  the 
punch  being  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  pressure  along  its  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sur£&ce. 


[1513.]     It  only  remains  to  indicate  how  a  and  b  may  be  deter- 
mined.     Let  -  =  /    j-z — ^«v— TT,     5  =  I    /.2     %y-jz  and   e^  =  1  -  b^/a\ 

then  Pja  =  RJEu  and  if  JE  and  F  be  the  complete  elliptic  integrals 
of  the  first  and  second  oilers,  we  have  to  find  e  from : 

R^~a~    e'-{l-ElF)      ^      '' 
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Boussinesq  expands  the  right-hand  side  in  powers  of  e  and  shews 
that  if  c  be  the  usually  small  quantity,     .    +  higher  powers  of  6,  then : 


a  ~  Ui/ 


2 

(xlvi). 


For  values  of  /?2//?i  <  '1,  we  may  take  very  approximately  c  =  0. 
For  other  values  numerical  tables  could  easily  be  prepared  from 
Legendre's  Tables  by  aid  of  (xlv).  For  e  =  0  to  1,  c  passes  from  0  to  1, 
or  b/a  varies  from  the  |  to  the  J  power  of  E2/R1'     To  find  a  and  6, 

we  have  only  to  remark  that  -  ,  or  ^7= \^p      ,  is  a  known  quantity; 

a  6(1  —vijFqKi 

but  we   have  a^  =  a{F—  E)/^,  which   accordingly  determines   a   and 

therefore  b,  since  e   and  with  it  F  and  E  are   known.     Boussinesq 

shews  that  very  approximately  : 

where  c'  is  of  the  form  ^^  +  •  •  • 

Approximately  therefore  when  Bi  and  B^  are  not  too  widely  different 
we  may  determine  a  and  b  from  : 

See  pp.  241-8. 

On  pp.  249-55  Boussinesq  proves  certain  properties  of  the  potential 
having  relation  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  elliptic  discs  and 
ellipsoids,  but  with  no  special  reference  to  elastic  problems. 

[1514.]  On  pp.  715-9  of  his  volume  Boussinesq  makes  an 
extension  of  the  above  results  to  the  case  of  two  smooth  elastic 
bodies  pressed  normally  against  each  other  at  any  point.  He 
remarks  that,  when  a  rigid  body  of  synclastic  curvature  presses 
against  an  elastic  body  also  of  synclastic  curvature  the  problem  to 
be  solved  is  the  same  as  when  a  rigid  paraboloid  of  reduced  fonn 
(see  our  Art.  1508)  presses  upon  a  plane  elastic  surface.  This 
auxiliary  paraboloid  produces  in  the  plane  an  indent  of  definite 
elliptic  contour  and  with  a  definite  pressure  at  each  point  given  by 
(xli).  If,  therefore,  when  two  elastic  surfaces  of  synclastic  curvature 
press  against  each  other,  we  choose  two  auxiliary  rigid  paraboloids 
which  under  the  same  total  pressures  produce  in  planes  surfaces  of 
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the  same  materials  respectively  as  the  two  elastic  bodies  indents 
of  the  same  elliptic  contours,  there  will  be  the  same  normal 
pressures  at  corresponding  points  in  the  two  cases,  and  these 
normal  pressures  will  be  the  normal  pressures  for  the  unreduced 
surfaces.  Accordingly  to  solve  the  problem  we  have  only  to 
choose  two  auxiliary  rigid  paraboloids  giving  the  same  elliptic 
contours  of  contact  with  planes,  and,  before  reduction,  the  same 
surface  of  synclastic  curvature  as  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two 
elastic  bodies.  Taking  the  common  normal  to  these  bodies  as  axis 
of  z,  we  should  satisfy  all  conditions  by  taking  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  form  : 

The  constants  ai,  a,,  a,  must  then  be  determined  from  the 
^ree  conditions  involved  in  the  elliptic  areas  of  contact  having 
the  same  position  and  dimensions  of  principal  axes  for  both 
bodies.  For  in  this  case,  since  the  pressures  as  given  by  (xli)  will 
be  the  same  for  the  two  solids,  and  since  the  shearing  stresses 
are  zero  at  the  surface  of  contact,  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
will  be  fulfilled. 

[1515.]  Boussinesq  remarks,  p.  719,  that  this  important 
property  of  the  form  of  the  elementary  surface  of  contact  of  two 
elastic  bodies  pressed  normally  against  each  other  was  first  recog- 
nised by  Hertz  in  his  memoir:  JJ^ber  die  Berilhrung  fester 
dasiischer  Korper,  Journal  fur.., Mathematik,  Bd.  xcii.  S.  156-71. 
Berlin,  1882.  Hertz  recognised  that  the  laws  of  this  contact  are 
approximately  true  for  the  impact  of  smooth  elastic  bodies  and 
applied  it  especially  to  the  case  of  the  impact  of  two  solid  spheres. 
Boussinesq  discusses  Hertz's  problem  at  length,  and  we  shall 
consider  it  here,  as  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  theory  of  the 
application  of  the  potential  to  elastic  problems. 

[1516.]  Let  9*1  and  r^  be  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres,  and  r'  the 
radius  of  their  spherical  surface  of  contact  considered  positive  when 
it  is  of  the  same  sign  as  r^  and  opposite  to  r^.  Then,  if  Ei  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  first  auxiliary  rigid  paraboloid 
which  under  the  same  pressure  would  make  the  same  central  depres- 
sion and  same  area  of  contact  in  a  plane  boundary  as  that  made  in  the 
first  sphere  :  l/r^  =  l/7?i  -  1/r'. 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  18 
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Making  a  =  bin  (xliii)  and  (xliv)  we  easily  find  : 


V^e 


Hence  a'/E^  =  ^^V^^  ^^ 

Similarly  for  the  second  sphere,  if  R^  corresjMnd  to  E^  and  rf  and  fif 
to  Tf  and  /£, 

,      3(1-V)A  .        8/p       3(1 -V)n 

Thus  we  find,  if 

ii  =  — ^,     and     ^2=-^, 
A*  A* 

that  iiRi  =  £2^2- 

But  l/ra=l/i2,  +  l/r', 

so  that  we  have  {,  f-,  +  ~)  =  ^i  (~  " ;?) » 


2U     ^1/ 


for  the  special  case  when  the  spheres  are  of  the  same  elastic  material. 

The  total  approach  (  of  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres  and  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  contact  are  given  by 


.(xlix). 


It  follows  from  these  equations  that  Pq  x  ^,  or  the  pressure  varies 

as  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  approach  of  the  centres. 

The  strains  will  be  the  greatest  at  the  centre  of  the  area  of  contact^ 

3P 

where  we  find  for  the  normal  squeezes  the  values  -y-jt r — =  and 

^  4  (X  +  /a)  ira* 

—jr-, — ^ — ^,  respectively,  while   the  lateral   squeezes  are  just  half 

these  values :  see  Lam6  and  Clapeyron's  result  in  our  Art.  1493  and 
equation  (xli)  of  our  Art.  1612. 

[1517.]  To  justify  the  application  of  these  formulae  to  the 
collision  of  two  spheres,  Boussinesq  makes  (p.  717)  the  following 
remarks : 
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Qaand  le  rapprochement  dee  deux  spheres  OBt  dii  k  un  choc,  les 
seules  deformations  perceptibles  ont  lieu  pr^  de  la  surface  de  contact, 
dans  des  parties  dont  la  masse  totale  et  les  inerties  sont  insignifiantes, 
eu  ^gard  k  leurs  tensions.  Ainsi  I'equilibre  int^rieur  r^gi  par  les 
formules  (in  Art.  1516)  j  existe  sensiblement  k  tout  instant  du  choc. 
Le  syst^me  6lastique  de  deux  spheres,  ou  plus  g€n6ralement  de  deux 
corps  contigus  k  formes  massives  et  arrondies,  est  done  de  ceux  ou  la 
/arce  vive  se  trouve  separie  presque  entidrement  de  la  force  de  resaort,  de 
manidre  k  n'en  troubler  que  peu  les  lois ;  et  la  reaction  mutuelle  F  j 
est,  mSme  k  I'^tat  de  mouvement,  simple  fonction  du  rapprochement  ( 
des  parties  en  presence  non  encore  d^form^es  sensiblement.  C'est  bien 
ce  que  suppose  la  th^rie  ^l^mentaire  du  choc  direct  des  corps  ^lastiqueu, 
confirmee  par  Texp^rience  dans  oe  cas  de  corps  massifs. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  this  assumption  supposes  the  relative 
velocity  of  rebound  equal  to  the  relative  velocity  of  impact,  or 
Newton's  coefficient  of  restitution  e=l.  This  certainly  does  not 
hold  in  the  case  of  large  masses  of  metal,  where  e  is  more  nearly 
zero.  The  assumption  supposes  no  energy  to  be  lost  in  the  form  of 
elastic  vibrations  and  of  course  none  in  the  form  of  permanent 
changes  of  shape :  see  our  Arts.  209-10  and  217. 

Following  Hertz  and  Boussinesq,  we  have  if  mi  and  m^  be  the 
masses  of  the  spheres : 


eft*        \mj     mj    " 


where  £»  is  the  maximum  approach. 

If  V  be  the  velocity  of  impact  we  have  to  determine  (q  : 

32m,  +  m,   ff"*    .4 

Hence  the  maximum  value  of  the  radius  of  the  area  of  contact,  Ao, 
is  given  by 

-(r"^'-^")' O)- 

18—2 
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The  semi-duradon  t  of  tbe  impact  is  easily  found  from 


vMi 


According  to  Hertz  the  definite  integral  =  1*4716,  nearly,  whence  we 
have : 


->•">«©  i^«'*«r <">• 


The  results  (1)  and  (H)  for  the  radius  of  the  area  of  contact  and 
for  the  semi-duration  of  the  impact  ought  to  be  capable  of  easy 
experimental  investigation. 

For  the  impact  of  a  sphere  (radius  r)  against  a  perfectly  rigid 
plane,  we  have  only  to  put  in  the  above  results  mi  =  t»5,  ^1  =  ^2)  P=^l^ 
and  V  equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of  impact. 

[1518.]  The  sixth  section  of  Boussinesq's  Treatise  occupies 
pp.  256-75,  and  discusses  general  properties  of  the  ordinary  and 
logarithmic  potentials.  Boussinesq  first  shews  that  tbe  ordinary 
potential  and  the  first  logarithmic  potential  with  three  variables 
are  finite  even  when  the  subjects  of  integration  become  infinite 
at  a  point,  or  along  a  part  of  a  line.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove 
a  general  theorem  (pp.  260-5)  by  aid  of  which  we  can  easily 
evaluate  the  differentials  of  these  potentials  with  regard  to  x,y,  z 
for  a  point  occupied  by  matter.  This  leads  him  to  a  demonstration 
of  Poisson's  theorem  and  various  allied  theorems  for  the  direct 
and  logarithmic  potentials.  Thus,  if  F,  IT  and  sfr  be  the  direct, 
ordinary  (or  inverse)  and  first  logarithmic  potentials  (as  in 
Art.  1488)  we  must  replace  the  results  of  that  article  for  points 
occupied  by  "  potentiating  matter  "  by : 

V^«F=-87rp,    V»fr=-47r/),    V«Vr  =  47r  Ppd^ (lii). 

[1519.]  The  following  section  is  entitled:  jSquilibre  cC^Icls- 
Uciti  d!un  solide  ind4fini,  aollidti  dans  une  etendue  finie  par  des 
forces  ext^rietires  quelconques  (pp.  276-95). 

In  a  footnote  on  p.  281  Boussinesq  gives  the  following  general 
solution  of  the  equations  of  isotropic  elasticity  when  written  in  the 
form  of  type : 
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ie.  when  X  is  the  body-force  per  unit  volume  : 

dH     ^,  dU    _^  dH    _,^^ 

dx  dy  dz 


where 


\  +  fi  dx  dy  dz      * 


and        V«V*il=-ijr,      V»V»^  =  --7,       V«V(7  =  ---^. 

A*  M  A* 


..  (liii). 


Further  we  have : 


0  = 


\  +  fi 


V^H 


These  solutions  are  easily  seen  to  satisfy  the  body-shift  equations. 
Boussinesq  does  not  notice  that  they  had  been  previously  given  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson :  see  our  Chapter  XIY.  He  has  in  the  previous  paragraphs 
of  the  section  discussed  vaiious  special  cases  of  them.  These  solutions 
correspond  to  the  case  of  an  infinite  elastic  medium  fixed  at  infinity 
under  a  system  of  body-forces  applied  to  a  finite  volume,  or,  what  is 
practically  the  same  thing,  to  the  case  of  a  finite  elastic  body  with 
a  fixed  boundary  when  body-force  is  applied  to  a  very  small  element 
of  it  at  considerable  distance  from  the  boundary.  Since  the  solution 
is  in  terms  of  potentials,  which  together  with  their  difierentials  vanish 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  field  of  force,  the  condition  as  to  the 
fixed  boundary  is  satisfied. 

Case  (a).     Take  X=  F=  0,  but  Z  not  zero. 

Then  by  (liii)  if  (7  be  the  direct  potential  due  to  a  distribution  of 
matter  of  density  Z/(8ir/A),  dw  being  an  element  of  volume, 

k  +  fi        d(JrZd^) 
Stt/x  (X  +  27)         dz        ' 

with  the  following  type  of  solution  : 

X  +  ft       d'fJrZdm)       _  X  +  ft       d'iJrZdm)  ^ 


and  we  have 


H= 


u  =  — 


w=  — 


Stt/x  (X  +  2/x)      dxdz      ' 
X  +  li.        d^  (JrZdm) 


v  =  — 


1 


8ir/A  (X  +  2/a)      dydz 
V^(JrZdm) 


...(Jiv). 


SvfjL  (X  +  2fi)        rf«*  Stt/x 

Obviously  the  addition  of  three  such  special  solutions  gives  us  the 
most  general  solution  for  all  the  body-forces  finite.  Before  stating  this 
general  solution,  we  must  note  that  Uy  v,  w  are  the  shifts  at  the  point 
a;,  y^  z,  and  that  Z  in  the  potential  integi'al  is  the  force  at  the  point 

aa>yi>«i  where  r  =  ^/(x'--XiY  +  (y-yif  +  {z-~Ziy  and  dm ^ dx^dy^dz^. 
In  Older  to  bear  this  in  mind  we  shall  write  for  Z^  Z^  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  integration.  We  then  find  for  the  general  solution  shifts 
of  the  type : 
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Case  (6). 

„_    1      fj^i        A  +  /X      d  (      dr  dr      ^  dr\)    ,    \ 


e= 


1     [(  ^^     ^J     "^l] 


....(Iv). 


4ir  (X  +  2ft) 


dm 


This  solution  is  really  due  to  Sir  W.  Thomson :  see  our  Chapter  XIV. 
Bouflsioesq  discusses  various  modes  of  reaching  it  on  pp.  284-91  of  his 
Treatise, 

Case  (c).  Consider  a  single  force  Z^  applied  to  a  small  volume  dm 
which  may  be  taken  at  the  origin.  We  find  that^  if  U  denote  the  shift 
perpendicular  to  the  force  at  a  point  distant  r  from  its  point  of 
application,  r  making  an  angle  a  with  the  positive  direction  of  the 
force : 


U= 


w  = 


e= 


1 


32ir/x  (1  - 17)     r 

1  Z^dm 

32ir/x  (1  - 17)     r 

Zidm       cos  a 
■"4ir  (X  +  2fi)  'W 


sin  25a, 


(7  -  81/  +  cos  2a), 


} 


.(Ivi). 


From  these  shifts  the  stresses  can  easily  be  found  and  the  solution 
analysed  after  the  method  of  our  Art  1497:  see  Boussinesq's  pp.  81-92 
and  291-5. 

■ 

Case  (d).  Take  X=Y=Z  =  0,  ii=5  =  0,  and  C  a  function  for 
which  VW=  0,  then  we  have  as  a  solution,  if 


X  +  2fi 


w  =  — 


dxdz^ 


V  =  -  - 


where 


dydz* 
d 


da"       X  +  ft      ^' 


Further : 


e  =  ---^  -^  (V^ih),  and  V'V«<^  =  0 
\+fjidz^       ' 


...(Ivi)  6w. 


/ 


_       _J  /3X  +  4fi 
d% 


/3X  +  -r  ^^     o 
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Since  ^  satisfies  an  equation  of  ihe/otMrth  order  Boussinesq  saggests 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  value  of  ^,  for  which  «r  =  y^  =  0,  or 

and  lu/fji  =  a  given  function  of  x  and  y  when  z  =  ±a.  Thus  we  should 
solve  the  problem  of  an  infinite  plate  of  any  thickness  subjected  to 
any  given  system  of  purely  normal  loading  on  its  faces.  This  problem 
had  been  solved  by  Lamd  and  Clapeyron  by  aid  of  quadruple  integrals, 
but  their  solution  does  not  really  exhibit  any  laws  of  the  phenomena 
shewn  by  such  a  plate  (pp.  278-281) :  see  our  Arts.  1020*-21*. 

[1520.]  We  now  pass  to  the  last  section  of  the  text  of 
Boussinesq's  Treatise.  This  is  entitled:  Sur  les  perturbations 
locales  dans  la  ihiorie  de  niasticite,  et  sur  la  possibility,  pour  le 
geometre,  de  remplacer  des  forces  donndes,  s'exergant  sur  une  petite 
partie  d'un  solide,  par  d'autres  forces  statiquement  ^quivalentes, 
appliqu^  d  la  meme  rdgion  trh  petite  en  tous  sens.  It  occupies 
pp.  296-318  and  deals  with  the  important  principle  of  the 
elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of  loading  at 
small  distances  from  the  loaded  element  of  surface.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  principle,  remarking  how  it 
is  practically  assumed  in  all  the  usual  solutions  for  torsion,  flexure 
and  even  extension,  and  appealing  to  Saint-Venant's  experimental 
arguments  in  &vour  of  it ;  see  our  Arts.  8,  9,  21,  etc. 

The  principle  to  be  demonstrated  is  stated  by  Boussinesq  in 
the  following  words  (p.  298) : 

Bes  forces  ext^rieurea,  qui  se  font  6quilibre  sur  un  solide  ^lastique 
et  dont  les  points  d'application  se  trouvent  tous  &  Finterieur  d'une 
sphere  donn^e,  ne  produisent  pas  de  d6formations  sensibles  k  des 
distances  de  cette  sphere  qui  sent  d'une  certaine  grandeur  par  rapport  k 
son  rayon. 

There  are  two  classes  of  external  forces  to  be  considered, 
namely  body-  and  surface-forces. 

[1521.]  Body-Forces.  Case  (i).  Let  there  be  two  parallel  and 
opposite  forces  Zydm  and  —Z^dvt^  and  let  c  be  the  distance  between 
their  points  of  application,  supposed  small.  Let  the  first  be  supposed 
to  act  at  the  origin,  and  let  the  polar  coordinates  r,  a  determine  the 
position  of  any  point  with  regard  to  it ;  but  let  the  second  act  at  the 
point  0,  0,  c  on  the  axis  of  %^  and  let  r\  a  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
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with  regard  to  0,  0,  c\     Then  for  points  not  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  origin  we  have,  if  n  be  any  integer: 

ll/.nc  \  ,  c.-         .,.  c-o 

-_=— (1  +  —  cosa),  cos  a=  COS  a  —  sm'  a,    sin  a  =  sin  a  +  jr-  sin  Jcu 

Hence  by  aid  of  (Ivi)  we  easily  find,  U  and  w  being  the  radial  and 
axial  shifts : 

^  _         Zycdw     1—3  cos*  a     -._      Z^cdm       1-3  cos* a   . 

"-  -4T(rr27)  ~^     '  ^~  i6tr^(i  - v)     ^     '"'"' ,   „ ... 

)-...(lvu). 
Z.cdw       l-3cos«a-2(l-2i7)  ' 

^=16.7(1^ ^ ■'"'" 

The  stresses  are  easily  obtained  from  these  values  of  the  shifts  and 
obviously  vary  inversely  as  r*,  or:  the  stresses  decrease  inversely  as 
the  ciibe  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  tlie  region  of  perturbation  : 
compare  our  Art.  1487,  (c), 

Case  (ii).  Let  there  be  two  parallel  forces  Z^dm  and  -  Z^dw  acting 
at  the  points  0,  0,  0  and  c,  0,  0  or  a  couple  of  moment  C  =  cZ^dfa. 
We  have  then  to  consider  the  influence  of  a  couple  of  small  arm  applied 
to  an  infinitely  great  elastic  solid.  Let  fi  be  the  angle  U  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  couple,  and  let  Y  be  the  shift  tending  to  increase  j3  and 
perpendicular  to  both  IJ  and  w ;  then  we  find  from  (Ivi)  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Case  (i), 

rr  C  COS  a  COS  ^._      o   ■  *   \     w  C  cosasiniS 


C  sinaoosjS.^      .        «       a    \ 

^  _  C  3  sin  2a  cos  fi 

87r(X  +  2/x)  ? 


> 


(Ivii)  bis. 


/ 


We  see  that  the  stresses  produced  by  such  a  couple  again  decrease 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  sphere  of  perturbation 
(pp.  303-4). 

The  results  of  these  two  cases  compared  with  those  of  our  Art.  1441 
shew  us  that  the  influence  of  such  body-forces  in  an  infinite  elastic 
medium  does  not  produce  stresses  which  decrease  with  the  distance 
anything  like  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  having  one  or  two 
dimensions  small  and  subjected  to  surface  loading  with  a  zero  statical 
resultant.     To  such  bodies  Boussinesq  now  turns. 

^  The  two  foroee  are  clearly  pushing  and  not  pnlling  with  the  sign  we  have 
chosen  for  Zj. 
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[1522.]  Surface-Forces,  Boussinesq  points  out  that  in  the 
case  of  surface-forces  we  may  expect  a  solution  involving  expo- 
nentials with  negative  indices  and  refers  to  the  problem  discussed 
in  our  Art.  1507  as  suggesting  this.  The  earliest  solution  for  a 
sjrstem  of  forces  in  equilibrium  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  is  due  to 
Thomson  and  Tait  ^  and  somewhat  later  a  more  complete  solution 
has  been  given  by  Maurice  Ldvy':  see  our  Arts.  397  and  1441. 
Boussinesq  discusses  the  work  of  these  authors  on  pp.  306-18, 
and  we  will  indicate  the  general  lines  of  his  investigation  here. 

Consider  a  plane  plate  whose  faces  are  given  by  ^  =  0  and  z  =  a, 
and  let  it  be  bounded  laterally  by  any  cylinder  whose  generators  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  We  shall  suppose  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  this  cylinder  at  any  generator  to  be  very  large  as  compared 
with  the  thickness  of  the  plate  a,  so  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
cylinder  at  any  generator  may  be  taken  to  coincide  with  the 
boundary  of  the  plate  for  a  distance  considerably  greater  than  a. 
This  tangent  plane  will  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  yz,  the  generator 
of  the  cylinder  being  taken  as  axis  of  z,  and  y  being  the  tangent 
to  the  contour  of  the  lower  face  of  the  plate.  To  the  faces  of  the 
plate  we  shall  suppose  no  load  applied,  or 

(«,  ^,  vz)  =  0,  for ;?  =  0  and  -er  =  a. 

On  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  plate,  we  have  the  stresses  xx, 
xi  and  Tx,  which  it  is  proposed  to  analyse,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  their  mea/n  values  from  z  =  0  to  z  =  a  shall  be  zero,  or  that 
the  sur£Eu;e  load  has  a  zero  statical  resultant. 

A  solution  of  the  body-shifb  equations  suitable  to  this  case  is 
given  by 

and  therefore  ^  =  0,  where  ^  is  a  function  satisfying  the  equation 

V«,^  =  0. 
Suppose  we  take  with  L6vy 

Cv 

where  n  is  an  integer;  then  the  conditions  at  the  faces  of  the  plate 

1  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,    §§  724-9.    Oxford,  1867. 
s  Journal  de  mathimatiques.    T.  ni.,  pp.  219-306.    Paris,  1877, 
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are  clearlj  satisfied,  and  further  the  mean  values  of  the  stresses  over 
the  lateral  boundary  will  also  be  zero.     We  must  have 

d»<^-     cP<^^     »V 

as  an  equation  to  determine  ij^^. 

For  the  stresses  over  a; »  0,  we  have : 

XX --  ZuJZi  I    ,     ,    I        COB 


»   .  j         COB 

^        *s  /wir  ^^\         .    rnrz 

XX  =  M\ -J-  )       Sin 

\a    dyj^^         a 


(Ux). 


Now  these  equations  will  enable  as  to  give  xi  any  value  we  please 
along  a  generator  from  z=0  to  z-a^  that  is  to  saj  they  allow  us  to 
select  at  our  will  the  shearing  stresses  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  which 
produce  a  torsional  couple  M  round  the  normal  to  the  plate.  They 
further  allow  of  this  couple  or  system  of  shearing  forces  varying  from 
generator  to  generator,  since  t^^  is  also  an  undetermined  function  of  y, 

[1523.]  If  we  take  t^^^  independent  of  y,  we  have  «^and  7x  both 
zero  and  we  have  Thomson  and  Tait's  solution  for  a  distribution  of 
shearing  stress  along  the  edge  of  a  plate  parallel  to  the  contour  of  the 
face  and  the  aanne  along  each  generator. 

In  this  case  (Iviii)  gives  us 

and  therefore  for  the  given  distribution  of  shearing  stress  over  a;  =  0 : 

^       ^  .    wV       nirz 

*lf  =  /i.Sil«  --5-C0B---. 

a  a 

If  S  =  X  (^)  ^  ^^®  given  distribution,  we  find  at  once  by  Fourier's 
series: 

The  only  finite  stresses  will  then  be : 

XM  =  f^^ffi     **    008 —  , 

a 

y4r  =  ffcSA^6      **    Sin . 

Thomson  and  Tait  have  shewn  (TreoUiae  an  NcUureU  PkUoaopH^y^ 
§  729)  that  for  a;«  2a,  or  at  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  thickness 
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from  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  values  of  these  stresses  are  only  about 
'002  of  their  values  at  the  edge,  or  we  see  that  the  local  perturbation 
has  small  influence  at  slight  distances  from  the  edge,  supposing  the 
distribution  of  shearing  stress  to  be  the  same  along  every  generator  of 
the  bounding  cylinder.     See  our  Arts.  1440-1. 

[1524.1     Returning  to  Levy's  more  general  solution,  we  notice  as 
before  indicated  that : 


I  xxdz  =  Oy  I  xidz  =  0. 


Further  we  have  for  the  niajnent  of  fiexwre  M*  round  the  tangent  to 
the  contour  of  the  face  2  =  0,  and  for  the  momenJt  of  torsion  M  about  the 
normal  to  that  contour : 


...  (Ix). 


The  total  shearing  action  F  on  the  edge  parallel  to  a  generator 
per  unit  length  of  rim  is  given  by 

But  by  (Iviii)  we  may  write 

Hence,  if  «  be  an  element  of  the  contour  of  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
we  have,  since  ds^^dy; 

Now  in  this  second  approximation  ^,^  will  depend  upon  y,  but  if  the 
vcvritUion  of  the  edge  streeses  with  y  be  bIow^  it  is  clear  that  although 
we  do  not  as  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  first  approximation  take  d^f^jdy 

zero,  still  -j^  will  be  small  as  compared  with  ^^,  and  ^^  as  compared 

with  i^^.  Hence  we  see  from  (Ix)  that  M'  Uie  moment  of  flexure 
is  negligible  as  compared  with  M  the  moment  of  torsion,  and  from 
(Ixi)  that  very  approximately: 

^=-f M- 
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Since  in  this  case  the  magnitude  of  the  shifts  and  stresses  in 
the  material  of  the  plate  will  decrease  as  we  pass  from  the  edge  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first  approximation  (Art.  1523),  we 
conclude  with  Boussinesq  that :  If  the  edge  of  a  tlan  plate  be 
subjected  to  shearing  forces  F  perpendicular  to  the  faces,  and  to 
torsional  couples  M  round  normals  to  the  edge,  the  relation  (Ixii) 
holding  between  them,  then  these  actions  neutralise  each  other  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  contour.  In  other  words  torsional  couples 
M  and  shearing  forces  dMjds  perpendicular  to  the  faces  produce 
the  same  effects  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  plate 
(p.  313). 

This  is  Thomson  and  Tait's  reconciliation  of  the  Kirchhoff  and 
Poisson  boundary-conditions  for  thin  plates.  It  was  first  given  by 
them  in  1867  and  independently  by  Boussinesq  in  1871 :  see  our 
Arts.  488*,  394,  1438  and  1440.  The  above  investigation  shews 
very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  local  action  at  the  edge  of  the 
plate  and  measures  the  area  over  which  that  action  is  sensibly 
spread. 

Boussinesq  concludes  his  discussion  by  remarking  that  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  local  perturbations  which  present 
themselves  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  elastic 
equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  loads  is  applied,  will  allow  of 
being  investigated  with  the  same  ease  as  in  this  particular  case 
of  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  (pp.  317-8), 

[1525.]  The  remainder  of  Boussinesq's  volume  is  occupied 
with  Notes  compl^m^entaires,  several  of  which  are  concerned  with 
results  of  great  value  for  the  theory  of  elasticity.  We  will  briefly 
refer  to  those  of  importance  for  the  history  of  our  subject. 

[1526.]  Note  I.  (pp.  318-56)  deals  with  a  potential  of  four  variables, 
or  what  Boussinesq  terms  a  sphericat  potential.  It  contains  some 
interesting  results  for  the  theory  of  potentials,  but  its  only  value  for 
elasticity  is  the  integi'atiou  of  the  equations  for  the  vibration  of  an 
isotropic  elastic  medium  (pp.  351-6).  The  solution  takes  the  form 
previously  given  by  Stokes :  see  our  Art&  1268—75.  The  sabstance  of 
this  Note  appeared  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  xoiv.  pp.  1465-8  and 
1648-50;  T.  xcv.  pp.  479-82.     Paris,  1882. 

[1527.]  NoU  II.  (pp.  357-664)  deals  with  a  new  method  of 
integrating  an  important  class  of  partial  differential  equations,  and  with 
applications  of  the  method  to  elastic  and  other  problema    Portions  of  this 
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Note  were  published  in  the  Gomptea  rendusy  T.  xciv.  pp.  33-6,  71-4, 
127-30,  514-7,  1044-7,  1505-8;  T.  xcv.  pp.  123-5;  T.  xcvii.  pp. 
154-7,  pp.  843-4,  897-900,  1131-2.     Paris,  1882  and  1883. 

[1528.]  §  I.  (pp.  357-403,  652-5)  is  occupied  with  a  method  of 
integrating  the  differential  equation 

by  means  of  definite  integrals  of  arbitrary  function&  The  equation 
is  obviously  an  extremely  general  one  and  the  solution  admits  of  being 
modified  so  as  to  suit  various  types  of  "  initial  conditions.''  The  results 
can  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  physical  problems^  of  which  for  our 
present  purposes  it  suffices  to  note  the  transverse  vibrations  of  bars  and 
plates.  Space  does  not  admit  of  our  reproducing  in  general  outline 
Boussinesq's  suggestive  analysis  and  conclusions,  but  some  of  his  results 
will  be  indicated  in  our  discussion  of  his  application  of  them  to  the 
special  elastic  problems  with  which  we  are  more  closely  concerned. 

§  XL  (pp.  404-34)  applies  the  method  to  the  theory  of  heat  and  to 
the  friction  of  fluids;  §  III.  (pp.  435-577,  655-64)  deals  with  elastic 
problems;  while  §  IV.  (pp.  578-651)  discusses  applications  of  the 
solutions  obtained  to  the  theory  of  liquid  waves.  It  is  §  III.,  therefore, 
with  which  we  shall  be  occupied  in  the  following  articles 

[1529.]  The  first  problem  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  is  that  of 
a  uniform  rod  or  thin  prism,  the  central  line  of  which  (coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  x)  is  infinitely  extended  from  the  origin  in  the 
positive  direction.  Any  forces  are  supposed  to  act  on  the  extremity 
x  =  0,  provided  they  cause  only  transverse  vibrations  in  a  principal 
plane  of  inertia  of  the  prism.  Initially  the  rod  is  supposed  at 
rest  throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  equations  for  the  motion  of  such  a  rod  are  given  with  a  slightly 
different  notation  in  our  Arts.  343-5,  and  -are  the  following : 
Equation  far  trcmsverse  shift  w: 

dSjo       d^w   _ 
^  ■*"rf(^«"   ' 

where  a'  =  Ei^jp  in  the  notation  of  our  work. 

Further,  lo  =  0  for  <  =  —  oo  ,  and  «?  =  0  for  re  =  oo  always. 
The  conditions  at  a;  =  0  may  be  of  the  following  ty[)e8  : 

(a)     Geometrical  constraint  vcvrying  with  the  time,  ie. 

v>  =  F  (at),     dwidx  =  F^  {at\  for  x  =  0. 
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(b)  Total  shear  and  thsJlexu/rcU  couple  varying  with  the  Hmey  i.a 

d^lda?=  KF(at\     dhojda^^^  K^F^  {at)ioT  a;=0, 

where  JT  =  1  /(^«)  and  JT,  =  1  /( i^owc*). 

Boussinesq  takes  inBtead  of  these  forms  the  more  general  ones 

dholda^  =  K{F{ai;)  -  w],     dhu/da?  =  K^  {dwjdx  -  F^  {at)}, 

which  he  considers  might  be  realised  when  the  definite  movements  F{al) 
and  Fi  (a/)  are  communicated  to  the  end  of  the  bar  by  means  of  springs 
{pofr  rintermediaire  dun  reesort  et  dun  encastrement  elastique^  p.  437). 

(c)  Infinitely  long  bar  carrying  a  load  M  at  its  centre,  x  =  0. 

dwjdx^Oy  and  ^M^^-EiAl^^-^\F{at),    for  fl:=0, 

where  F{ai)  is  the  force  exerted  at  time  /  on  if  (pp.  481-491).  On  pp. 
438-9  Boussinesq  demonstrates  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  for  cases 
(a)  and  (6). 

[1530.]    The  solution  of  the  above  equations  is  obtained  in  the 
following  manner  (pp.  360-8,  etc.) : 
Consider  the  quantity 

*=ir^©K£«)'^ <•)•• 

if  a'  =  «/a. 

Similarly  g  = />  (^  ^' (^)  ^" (iii). 

where  o"  =  «/a'. 

We  may  evidently  drop  the  dashes  in  a'  and  a'  in  (ii)  and  (iii),  and 
the  law  of  the  successive  differentials  is  then  obvious. 

The  above  investigation  depends  for  its  exactness  on  the  limits  being 
no  functions  of  «,  otherwise  we  should  have  to  introduce  special  terms 
depending  on  the  differentiation  of  the  limits.  We  can  get  over  this 
difficulty,  however,  by  taking  the  limits  1/c  and  cs  for  a  instead  of  oo 
and  0,  where  c  is  a  vanishingly  small  quantity.  The  limits  for  a  will 
then  be  ta  and  1/c,  for  a ',  1/c  and  ts  and  so  on.  Differentiating  with  r^;ard 
to  8  the  special  term  introduced  by  the  limit  differentiation  wiU  be 

[-Kl")K£.)l..-ikS)K£.)L 


we  have 
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for  the  first  differentiatioii.     Hence  we  most  have 

Similarly,  for  the  second  differentiaiion  : 

and  for  the  third, 

and  80  on,  the  law  followed  by  these  products  being  clear.  From  the 
above  results  we  can  easily  deduce  a  solution  of  the  differential 
equation : 


Assume 


then  as  in  (iii): 


while 


to 
dho 

dho 


d(cuy 


^j  =cos^-^  or  sin  ^,  we  have  a  solution 

of  the  equation. 

Noting  the  interchangeable  nature  of  ^  and  x-j  we  see  that 

J  2a. 

is  also  a  solution. 

Thus  finally  we  have 


w 


or. 


(p.  439). 


Boussinesq  points  out  that  for  the  special  case  of  a  rod  infinite  in 
one  direction  only,  we  must  take  the  upper  sign,  and  havey(—  oo  )  =  0,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  that  «o  =  0  for  i  =  —  <x>  with  any  value 
of  a?,  and  for  x  =  cfo  with  any  value  of  i  (pp.  440-1).     Further  (iv)  will 
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hold,  since  ^  is  a  sine  or  cosine,  if  f{<U)  and  its  differenUals  be 
supposed  finite  for  all  values  of  t 

[1531.]     We  can  now  easily  satisfy  the  special  terminal  conditions 
of  our  Art.  1529.     We  may  write  w  in  the  form  : 

where  we  must  remember  that : 

\     cos^c&i=|     sin-r-cfci  =  |^ir (viii). 

Jo        ^  Jo         ^ 

Com  (a).     When  u)^F{al)  and  dw/dx  =  Fi{cU)  for  aj  =  0,  we  take 
only/,  and/4,  or  put : 

Case  (6).     When  ^iv/da^  =  KF  (at),  dholdQe^  =  "  KiF^{at)  for  »=0, 
we  take  only/  and/  or  put : 

(p.  444). 

^^^'    d  (^)  ^'  ('^^  =  ^  ^'^>'  "'*'  dia)  ^•"'  <'^)  =  '^'  <*»*)• 

Hence  F-*  (a/)  =  I       F{at)  dt  =  jj       ^  eft  =  the  total   shearing 

impulsive  force  applied  to  the  end  x  =  0  of  the  bar  up  to  time  i. 

Similarly  F{~^  (at)  =  total  fiexural  impulsive  couple  applied  up  to 
the  time  t,  (p.  447.) 

Case  (c) :  see  our  Art.  1539. 

[1532.]    Two    additional    cases    (d)    and    (a)   are    considered    by 
Boussinesq  on  pp.  445-6.     They  are  the  following: 

Case  (d).     When  x=6,\etto^F  (at)  and  d^w/da^  =  K^F^  (at),  then  : 


^■^■"'(«'-2T.)(««I-«'''l)> (»)• 
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Case  («).     When  aj=0,  let  (Pw/da^  =  KF  (at)  and  dw/dx  =  F^  (at), 
then: 


w 


•^^■(-^(-s*-^.) 


-F,(at-  ij  (co8  1^,  -  sin  Q]  d«. .  .(xii). 


[1533.1  Bonssinesq  now  deals  with  Bpecial  subcases  of  these  results 
(pp.  448-9). 

Subcase  (/).  Suppose  the  bar  to  be  continuous  in  both  directions 
but  all  shifts  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a;  =  0,  then  we  must  have 
dto/dx  =  0  at  a;  =  0  for  all  values  of  t. 

Take  oi,  =  a/  -  — „  or  a<  -  -  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  from  (ix), 
if  «;  =  ^(a^)  for  a;  =  0: 

I         —^~  sin;p- ,--  ^.  cfei (xui). 


«?  = 


J2ira  i  -«  (i  _  ^)i 
From  (xii),  if  d^^wjda?  =  KF  (at)  for  x  =  0  : 

yT  r*      r  7?  ,7?      -^  KF-^  (at,)  dt^     ,  .  , 

o"  h^Sr— rr-^.+sin;.-^     -  J         -^\    '...(xiv). 

2ir  ;  .00  L       4a  (t  -  «i)  4a  (<  -  <i)J       (^  _  ^^)4 

Similarly  Boassinesq  treats  {Subcase  (g))  the  problem  when  the 
flexural  couple  vanishes  at  aj  =  0,  Le.  chjojda^  —  O,  while  either  w  or 
d^wjda^  for  a;  =  0  are  arbitrary  fiinctions  of  the  time;  and  (Subcase  (h)) 
when  the  end  a;  =  0  is  pivoted,  i.e.  w  =  0  while  either  dwjdx  or  dhojda? 
for  as  -  0  are  arbitrary  functions  of  the  time.  The  reader  will  find  it 
easy  to  write  down  the  integral  solutions  in  these  cases  as  we  have 
done  for  Subcase  (/). 

Subcase  (i).  The  particular  problem  of  a  bar  infinitely  long  in 
one  direction  to  which  during  a  very  short  interval  (<  =  -Tto<  =  T)a 
definite  inclination  x  to  its  unstrained  central  line  is  given  at  a  pivoted 
terminal,  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  on  pp.  449-56.  Boussinesq 
finds  the  following  solution  : 


w 


«o^     /2a  (^a^   .     T««\    .     a«  ,     , 


If  tfr  be  very  large  as  compared  with  -r— ,  i.e.  if  a  considerable 

interval  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  inclination  was  given  and  if  the 
points  considered  be  not  at  an  immensely  great  distance  from  x  =  0: 

o  l^a  .     ^ 

T.  E.  PT.  XL  19 
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The  solution  obtained  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  rod  differs  very  considerably  from  the  usual  type  of 
wave-motion : 

la  barre  ^lastique  ne  transmet  le  mouvement  transversal  qu'en  le  dis- 
s^minant  et  le  rendant  insensible,  contrairement  k  ce  qui  arrive  pour  le 
mouvement  longitudinal,  r^,  oomme  on  sait,  par  Venation  de  d'AJembert  (ou 
des  cordes  vibrantes),  laquelle  ezprime  une  transmission  int^ale,  sans 
alteration,  c'est-^-dire  sans  condensation  ni  dispersion  (p.  456). 

[1534.]  Boussinesq  next  deals  (pp.  456-63)  with  the  case  in  which 
the  initial  shifts  and  speeds  are  given  at  each  point  of  an  infinitely  long 
bar.  He  finds  a  solution  corresponding  in  form  to  those  obtained  by 
Fourier  and  Poisson  for  similar  cases  (see  our  Arts.  207-11  and  425), 
namely : 

w  =  7=- j      [F{x  +  2a  JcU)  (sin  a'  +  cos  a') 

+  Fi{x  +  2a  JcU)  (sin  a'  -  cos  a")]  da, 

where  w-F{x),dwldt-aF"{x)  when  <  =  0.  Fourier  in  his  ThSorie 
analytiqvs  de  la  chaleur,  §  411-12,  Boussinesq  states,  had  obtained  this 
result  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  bar  for  the  case  of  F^  (a;)  =  0 ; 
but  I  think  Fourier  had  really  obtained  a  more  geneitJ  solution :  see 
our  Arts.  207-11  and  1462. 

For  the  special  case  of  Fi{x)  =  0,  and  F(x)=0  except  for  a  small 
length  dxi  of  the  bar  about  x^  we  easily  find  by  changing  the  variable  of 
integration  to  a^  and  vnriting  F  (o^)  dxi  =  dq  : 

^  =  _^(3in%=^%cos^^\ 

which  gives  the  displacement  at  time  t  due  to  a  small  displacement 
at  a^. 

[1535.]  The  exact  limits  within  which  solutions  of  the  above  type 
are  legitimate  are  discussed  by  Boussinesq  at  some  length,  not  only  for 
the  case  of  the  rod,  but  for  the  infinitely  extended  elastic  plate.  In 
the  latter  case  the  discussion  occupies  pp.  464-80.  The  evaluation  of 
the  integrals  involved  is  treated  by  a  somewhat  complex  method.  An 
error  on  p.  465  in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  S  is  corrected  in 
the  memoir  referred  to  in  our  Art.  1462  :  see  p.  643  of  the  memoir. 
The  most  important  results  of  Boassinesq's  present  discussion  can, 
however,  be  deduced  from  the  conclusion  of  that  article. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  where  a  definite  movement  is  given  at  the 
origin  to  the  infinite  plate,  everything  being  symmetrical  round  the 
origin.  Further,  let  the  initial  velocities  be  zero,  or/^  of  Art.  1462  be 
zero.     We  easily  find  that  when  a  definite  shift  to  =/  is  given  at  time 
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i-0  to  Bk  small  area  o*  at  the  origin,  then  the  shift  to  at  distance  r  from 
the  origin  at  time  t : 

__/<r     .     r» 

Hence  transferring  the  epoch  to  ^,  writing  tj/  (^)  dt^  ^/crKSb)  and  taking 
the  effects  of  all  shifts  from  ^^  ==  -  oo  to  <,  we  have : 

Now  change  the  variftble  from  ^  to  £  where 

f=r'/{26  (<-«,)}, 
then  we  find  (p.  470)  : 

--ICK'-Q'^li (^^>- 

This    may  be  shewn  directly  to  satisfy   the  shift-equation   for  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  a  plate,  i.e. : 

dHo/rf««  +  6»V«  V«M?  =  0 (xvii), 

where  in  this  case 

dv^     r  dr 
See  pp.  472-5. 

When  r  =  0,  we  have  from  (xvi)  tc  =  ^  (t).  We  have  thus  found 
a  solution  giving  an  arbitrary  displacement  at  the  origin  at  each 
instant  of  time.  We  see  further  that  if  we  take  tj/  so  that  ^  (-  oo )  =  0, 
we  have  w  =  0  for  t  —  —  co  whatever  be  r,  and  also  for  r  =  ao  whatever 
be  t  (p.  470).  It  remains  to  shew  that  dw/dr  =  0  for  r  =  0,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  an  abrupt  change  of  curvature  at  the  origin. 
This  is  investigated  by  Boussinesq  on  pp.  471-2.  The  result  is  not 
directly  obvious  on  differentiation  of  ta,  because  the  subject  of  integra- 
tion becomes  infinite  at  one  of  the  limits. 

[1536.]  The  equation  (xvi)  also  solves  the  case  of  given  normal 
impulses  applied  to  the  plate  (thickness  2c  and  density  p)  at  the  origin 
of  coordinates. 

This  problem  requires  a  solution  of  the  equation  (xvii)  subject  to 

the  conditions  «?  =  0  for  ^  =  —  oo  and   for  r  =  oo  ,  dtofdr  =  0   for  r  -  0 

(all  these  we  have  stated  are  satisfied  by  (xvi)),  and  further  the  total 

dVho 
shear*  round  a  circumference  of  radius  r,  or  2€p6'  x  27rr  —z — ,  must  be 

a  given  function  F(t)  of  the  time  for  r  =  0. 

By  differentiating  (xvi)  and  rearrsinging  we  find  : 

'  This  follows  easily  from  the  value  of  R\  given  in  our  Art.  893,  remembering 
that  6«=He»/(3/)). 

19—2 
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This  gives  for  r  =  0,  F{t)  =  16cp5^'  (t),  so  that  ^  (t)  is  fully  determined 
and  the  problem  accordingly  solved. 

Since  dw/dt  for  r  =  0  is  equal  to  \l/'  (i),  we  6nd  at  once 

or  the  speed  of  the  disturbed  centre  is  always  proportional  to  the 
disturbing  force.  It  follows  that  the  shift  of  this  centre  is  at  each 
instant  proportional  to  the  total  impulse  up  to  that  instant.  On 
pp.  477-80  Bousftinesq  draws  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  equation  (xvi). 

[1537.]  The  next  section  (pp.  480-505)  of  Boussinesq's 
Treatise  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  entitled:  ProhUme  de  la 
resistance  dynamique  des  barres  et  des  plaques,  notamment  de  leur 
resistance  an  ctioc,  traits  par  les  mSmes  procMSs :  extension  d'vne 
loi  de  Young  au  cas  du  choc  transversal. 

We  shall  deal  briefly  with  several  cases  discussed  by  Boussinesq. 

Case  (i).  Consider  a  bar  of  infinite  length  in  one  direction  the 
general  expression  for  the  shift  of  which,  when  subjected  to  any  kind  of 
action  at  the  end  a;  =  0,  is  given  by  equation  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1531. 

We  easily  deduce  the  following  system  of  differentials  at  the  origin, 
remembering  re^sults  (i)  to  (iii)  of  our  Art.  1530: 


Jo 
{dwjdtX  =  I  Vi;  {/;  {at)  +/;  {at))  +  a  j* /'  {at  -  Ja*) da, 

{dw/dx),  =  -  J  V^  {/,  {at)  -A  («<)}  -  f "/.'  («'  -  i  »')  da, 

Jo 

{dholdx'),  =  Jn/;  {/;  {at)  -/;  {at))  -  JV.'  {«*  -W)da, 

{d'w/da?),  =  J  Vi^  {/,'  {at)  +/.'  {at))  +  f /,"  {at  -  Ja')  da. 

Jo 

Now  if  {dwjdt\  =  0  for  all  values  of  ^,  we  must  have 

/,=/„    and//  =  0, 
whence  we  find  at  once 

{dwjdt)^  =  -  a  {^wlda?)^. 
Similarly  we  deduce,  if  {^wjda^^  =  0  for  all  values  of  t : 

(dv)jdt\  =  a  {dho/da^)^. 
Now  {dwjdt\  is  the  velocity  V  taken  by  the  bar  at  the  origin,  and 
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if  A  be  the  distance  of  the  '  extreme  fibre '  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  s 
the  corresponding  stretch,  we  have  8  =  ±'h{dholda?\  at  the  origin,  or 
remembering  the  value  of  a  : 

F  =  Ox«xy (xix), 

n, 


where  O  is  the  velocity  of  longitudinal  waves  of  sound  (=  >jEjp). 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  section  njh^}^^  of  a  rectiEuigular  section 
Klh=zl/J3,  etc. 

At  the  instant  of  a  blow, — for  example,  a  blow  at  the  centre  of 
a  rod  infinitely  long  in  both  directions  (i.e.  when  {dwjdx)^  =  0) — ,  V  will 
be  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body,  hence  if  a  be  the  maximum  safe- 
stretch  of  the  material  all  velocities  greater  than  that  given  by  (xix) 
will  damage  the  material  locally. 

It  is  not  however  necessary  to  consider  the  bar  infinitely  long ;  the 
above  results  will  still  hold  in  the  first  instant  of  an  impact  and  before 
there  is  time  for  reflection  of  the  disturbance  from  fixed  or  supported 
ends.  We  have  appealed  to  this  result  in  our  Art.  371.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  corresponding  result  obtained  by  Young  for  longi- 
tudinal impact  (i.e.  K-Qx^)^:  see  our  Art  1068  (Boussinesq : 
pp.  480-6,  498-9). 

[1538.]     Case  (ii).     We  can  deduce  a  somewhat  similar  result  for 
the  case  of  a  plate  from  the  result  (xvi)  of  our  Art.  1535. 
Wo  easily  find : 


d? 


2 
=  -7  ^'  {t)f  when  r  =  0. 
wo 


But  {dwjdtX  =  ^'  (t),  thus 

vh  ld}w     1  dw\  (dui' 


n-b  fd^w     1  dw\       _  /dw\ 
Y\d^  '  rdi^)r=o~  \dt)o' 


Hence,  if  2c  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  8,  and  «2  ^he  stretches 

corresponding  to  the  two  principal  curvatures  -=--   and  -  -z-   at  the 

d'T  T  dr 

origin,  and  V  the  velocity  of  impact : 

^=±2;(^i-««). 

see  our  Arts.  385  and  323. 

^  Since  kIH  is  always  less  than  unity,  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  the  impact 
which  will  suffice  to  damage  a  bar  locally  is  always  less  in  the  case  of  transverse 
than  in  the  case  of  longitudinal  impact  (Boussinesq :  pp.  501-2). 
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Now  ^^l-  y^!  is  the  square  of  the  velocity  O^  with  which  *  spreads ' 

are  propagated  through  the  plane  of  the  plate  (see  our  Art.  595*  and 
equations  (iii)  of  Art.  389).     Hence  we  have  finally  : 

F'=  2^3  xOiX  («!-«,) (xx). 

Unfortunately  this  does  not  tell  us  like  (xix)  the  maximum  normal 
velocity  of  impact.  We  see  however  that  any  velocity  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  velocity  of  spread-propagation  into  the  moYimnm  gafe- 

stretch  into  ttTq  ("^  '^069)  will  on  the  greatest  strain  theory  damage  the 
plate'. 

[1539.]  Case  (iii).  Boussinesq  now  (pp.  490-6)  returns  to  the 
problem  of  an  infinite  rod  to  which  a  mass  M  is  attached  at  some 
point  of  its  length.  If  the  mass  be  subjected  to  the  force  F(at)  we 
must  by  (c)  of  our  Art.  1529  satisfy  for  a;  =  0  the  conditions  : 

and  dw/dx  =  0. 

^  Bonsflinesq's  oonoluBions  as  to  the  limit  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  of 
any  mass,  however  small,  oan  impioge  npon  a  bar  or  plate  without  damaging  its 
elasticity  seem  to  me  of  special  physioid  importance.  They  indicate  how  light 
bodies  moving  at  great  speeds  may  be  nsed  to  destroy,  cnt  or  shape  harder  and 
more  massive  bodies.  Thus  they  are  fall  of  suggestion  for  the  science  of  gmineiy 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  mechanical  processes 
illnstrated  by  Boussinesq's  theoretical  results  is  that  of  the  sand-blast.  In  this 
case  the  velocity  of  the  blast  ranges  from  100  to  2000  feet  per  second,  the  blast  of 
air  or  steam  carrying  with  it  'sand\  which  term  may  be  used  to  denote  small 
grains  or  particles  of  which  quartz  sand  is  a  type,  but  which  may  include  globules 
of  cast-iron  or  even  fine  shot.  Corundum  can  be  out  by  the  less  hard  quartz  sand, 
and  quartz  rock  by  fine  lead  shot,  while  the  hardest  steel  can  be  out  by  a  stream  of 
quartz  sand.  Sand-blast  machines  are  in  use  for  cutting,  perforating,  obscuring, 
or  engraving  glass,  for  sharpening  files,  for  cleaning  iron  and  steel  castings,  for 
cutting  letters,  etc.,  in  marble  and  stone,  and  so  forth.  A  further  example  of  the 
same  principle  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  referred  to  in  Art.  d36  (^), 
in  which  steel  and  quartz  were  out  by  soft-iron,  and  in  the  copper  wheel  of  8" 
diameter  which  may  be  seen  entting  glass  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Some  idea  of  tiie  necessary  velocity  of  the  sand-blast  may  be  approximately 

obtained  from  equation  (xx).    Assuming  nni-oonstant  isotropy  of  the  plate,  we 

4 
haveOi=  7=0,  and  hence  r= '9366  O  x  (<i  -  f^),  nearly.    For  the  case  of  steel 

vl6 
taking  round  numbers,  0=17,000  feet  per  second,  and  <i=  "04  as  a  maximum  for 
untempered  steel  (Art.  1184).  Thus  we  see  that  a  blast  of  640  feet  per  second  would 
certainly  suffice  to  out  the  steel.  For  tempered  and  annealed  steel  <.  reduces  to  *004 
(Art.  1184)  and  hence  a  blast  of  64  feet  per  second  would  suffice.  That  something 
eonnderably  less  than  this  might  suffice  would  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  84  feet 
per  second  of  Davier  and  CoUadon's  experiments :  see  our  Art,  836  {h).  The 
velocities  we  have  ealculated,  however,  approach  nearer  to  those  used  in  the  sand- 
blast machine.  The  whole  subject  is  deserving  of  careful  experimental  investi- 
gation. 
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The  latter  condition  by  Case  (i)  of  Art.  1537  is  satisfied  by/  =/, 
and  /,  =  0.     The  former  condition  will  be  satisfied  by  taking : 

and-      /."(a^)-^/.'H=-^„^,^(a.)  =  -^^>. 

where  v  « |  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  central  load  to  the  mass  of  unit 

lengtih  of  tho'rod.     Writing  i=at  and  1/^  = _,  we  have  to  solve 

the  differential  equation  : 

/i"(0-^/.'(0=-j^^({)- 

Remembering  that  j^  (-  oo  )  =  0,  we  fiud  as  the  solution  of  this 

■/.  (0= <7«*^''  +  ^f_^  ^(r){i  -e*«-y^'']dr («i). 

Boussinesq  shews  that  the  term  involving  the  arbitrary  constant 
C  disappears  from  the  value  of  tr  (p.  492).  We  thus,  so  far  as  the 
shift  is  concerned,  can  put  it  zero  or  any  finite  value  we  please.  Let 
us  take  it  equal  to 

then  we  have : 

/>  (i)  =  $  (/l^ W  dy + j'  J^(y)  ^^'"'^ dy]  . . .(xxii), 

where  the  exponential  has  always  a  negative  index. 

Equation  (xxii)  combined  with  the  value  of  vo  from  (vii)  of  Art. 
1531,  or: 

«.  =  /^*(/.(a^-f)(cos2^-fsinjJ.) 

solves  the  problem  completely. 

^  Instead  of  the  last  term  on  the  right  of  this  our  second  condition  Boussinesq 
has  on  p.  491  the  term  : 

-  -i^-r  ^'  (0. 

His  fi=our  V.    Hence  his  F'  (i)  onght  to  be  eqaivalent  to  oar  q  —  -  •    ^his  it  in 

fact  is,  because  he  defines  F'  [t)  to  be  half  the  force  applied  to  the  mass  if,  and  takes 
the  mass  of  onit  length  of  the  rod  as  unit  of  mass  (p.  481).  It  seems  dearer  to 
take  a  perfectly  general  unit  of  maits. 
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Boussinesq  deals  in  detail  only  with  the  special  case  in  which  the 
motion  of  M  is  due  to  an  impulsive  force  of  magnitude  Q  acting  during 
the  very  small  period  <  =  0  to  <  =  c.     Then  we  have 


/: 


Hence  by  putting  C  =  0  in  (xxi)  we  have  : 

/i(a«)  =  0,  if  <<0, 


^Q^i^        tatl^\ 


Let  w^  be  the  shift  for  a;  =  0,  then  we  have  by  Case  (i)  Ai-t  1537, 
after  a  slight  transformation,  if  r  =  2,atji^  : 

Substituting  the  values  of  v  and  fi  and  writing 
we  easily  find : 

Boussinesq  discusses  at  some  length  the  integral  x('>'}  which  may 
be  written 

Jv  Jo    Vt  +  /J  ' 

so  that  x(t)  is  always  less  than  l/Vnr  to  which  value  it  tends  as  r 
increases  indefinitely.     Generally  (p.  496) : 


/XT       /2 ;  /     W2ry--'     \ 

(T)-6  -  Vi7\1.3.5...2n+i;- 


We  can  easily  find  for  the  shift  speed  at  a;  =  0  : 

[1540.]  This  solution  can  at  once  be  appli«d  to  the  case  in  which 
a  body  of  mass  M  impinges  on  a  bar  infinitely  long  in  both  directions 
with  velocity  F,  for  we  have  only  to  take  Q  =  MVf  and  then  (xxiv) 
and  (xxv)  express  the  solution.  Obviously  Wq  increases  indefinitely  with 
t,  while  the  speed  {dwjdt).^.^^  diminishes  and  ultimately  vanishes. 

En  oftet  la  formule  (xxv)  donnant  (dio/cU)x-o—-QIM  a  Tepoque  t=0, 
montre  que,  pour  t  infiniment  petit  une  masse  M  uuie  k  la  barre  k  Torigine 
x=sO  detieut  preeque  la  totalite  de  la  quantity  de  mouvement  qu'une  impul- 
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sion  bruBque  y  a  fait  naltre,  tout  comme  si  cotte  masse  s'^tait  trouv^  isol^ 
quand  elle  a  subi  Pimpulsion  ;  et  il  doit  ^re,  par  suite,  k  peu  pr^  indifferent 
que  le  corps  heurtant  ait  re^u  sa  vitesse  initiate  V  quand  il  ctait  encore  libre 
ou  apr^  s'^tre  joint  k  la  baire.  II  n'y  a,  entre  les  deux  cas,  de  diff(5reuce,  que 
dans  la  mani^re  dont  la  vitesse  V  se  communique,  durant  I'instant  initial  c,  au 
trongon  heurtd  de  la  barre,  mani^ro  plus  conforme  aux  hypotheses  ordinaires 
de  la  th^rie  de  I'^lasticit^  quand  on  suppose  la  masse  If  d6jh  en  contact 
avec  la  barre  dhs  Tinstant  ^=0  (p.  497). 

[1541.1  Case  (iv).  Boussinesq  on  pp.  498-502,  deals  with  the 
problem  oi  a  bar  indefinitely  long  in  one  direction  carrying  a  weight 
M  at  its  terminal,  and  subjected  to  the  longitudinal  impact  Q  during 
the  same  interval  of  time  ^  =  0  to  <  =  c.  Let  Q  =  MV,  then  Boussinesq 
finds  for  the  shift  Ug^^  of  the  terminal  and  for  its  speed  {duldt)^^^^ 

O  =  s/Ejp  being  the  velocity  of  longitudinal  vibrations : 


MV  (. 


^^-t 


(xxvi). 


Thus  the  shift  Ug^^  does  not  tend  to  increase  indefinitely  with  t  but  to 
approach  the  limit  MVj{jpwlO). 

Since  u^^  changes  its  sign  with    V  but  its  magnitude  remains  un 
changed,  we  have  only  to  put  two  bars,  infinitely  long  in  one  direction, 
end  to  end,  each  bearing  a  mass  ^  Jf  to  obtain  the  solution  for  the  case 
in  which  a  mass  M  attached  to  the  middle  of  an  infinitely  long  bar 
receives  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  bar. 

Turning  to  our  Art.  222,  putting  therein  Fj  =  K,  Fj  =^  0,  ifcj  =  O, 
Ml  =  if,  i/g  =  Oj^,  and  then  making  a^  infinite,  we  easily  find  from  (2^) 
of  that  article  by  integrating  the  stretch  and  putting  a;  =  0  : 


W««A  = 


MV 
pfM 


(1-. -■)■ 


for  ^  =  0  to  00  . 

These  equations  agree  entirely  with  (xxvi)  after  time  i  =  €,  or  we 
see  that  whether  M  be  attached  to  the  bai*  initially  and  receive  an 
impulse  i/F,  or  a  mass  M  with  momentum  MV  strike  the  bar,  there 
will  be  no  difference  in  the  values  of  u^am^  and  {dujdt)^}^  after  time  t  =  €. 

[1542.]  Case  (v).  In  an  Addition  (pp.  655-64)  Boussinesq  works 
out  the  extremely  interesting  and  practically  valuable  case  of  a  bar  in 
the  form  of  an  infinitely  long  truncated  right-circular  cone,  subjected 
at  the  truncated  end  (supposed  at  distance  c  from  the  vertex)  to  the 
longitudinal  impact  of  a  body  of  mass  M  moving  with  velocity  F.  The 
investigation  of  this  case  had  been  suggested  by  Saint-Yenant's  memoir 
of  1868  :  see  our  Art.  223. 
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The  legitimacy  of  the  solution  seems  to  me,  howeyer,  to  depend 
upon  the  cone  being  of  verj  small  vertical  angle,  otherwise  we  have 
no  right  to  use  D'Alembert's  elementary  theory  of  rods  which  supposes 
the  cross -sections  to  remain  plane.  This  assumption  is  not,  I  think, 
directly  stated  by  Boussinesq,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  equation  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  such  a  cone  on 
D'Alembert's  theory  is  easily  found  to  be 

cP {{x  +  c) u]  _^d'{(a?4-c)u} 

where  u  is  the  shift  at  distance  {x  +  c)  from  the  vertex  and  O'  =  B/p. 
For  waves  in  the  direction  of  x  positive  we  have : 

{x  +  c)u  =/(0<  -  x), 

whence  we  easily  find : 

du      1  du        u  •     ... 

— r-  =  7^  -7-  + (xxvii). 

dx      (I  dt      x-hc  ^  ' 

Thus  initially,  when  u=0,  if  «  be  the  stretch,  and  V  the  velocity, 

or,  if  «  be  the  safe  elastic  stretch  (or  squeeze),  no  body  can  strike 
the  truncated  end  of  the  cone  with  greater  velocity  than  sxQ  without 
damaging  it.  Young's  theorem^  (see  our  Art  1537)  is  thus  extended 
to  such  solids  of  revolution  with  truncated  ends,  as  may  in  the  very 
heginnmg  of  the  nation  be  looked  upon  as  truncated  cones. 
At  the  end  a;  =  0  of  the  cone  we  have  the  condition 

'dhb\  „    fdu\ 


^(m..-^"(iL '"•'^'- 


which  enables  us  to  determine  the  form  of  /(^t).  In  addition  we  have 
the  conditions  that  /(O)  =  0,  and  du/dt  =  V  when  x=^0  and  ^  =  0.  If 
V  =  MjijHo)  we  have  from  (xxviii)  using  (xxvii)  : 

i/"(O/)+/'(n«)  +  V(O0  =  0, 

c 

whence  we  determine : 

•^^"*^""£"^"^''(*'''"2i7'  ^'''  ^'^  W   ^'''^'^^' 

Here  ^^  =  1 ««  iv/c  and  the  natural  or  the  hyperbolic  sine  is  to  be  used 
according  as  4v  >  or  <  c,  or  according  as  the  impinging  mass  is  greater 
or  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  mass  of  the  truncated  part  of  the 
cone. 

^  A  generalized  form  of  Young's  Theorem  may  be  found  at  once  from  the 
result  given  for  the  squeeze  (-<)  of  the  impelled  bar  in  2^  of  our  Art.  222,  by 
putting  x=^0  and  t=0.    We  find 

-«= (velocity  of  impact) /(velocity  of  somid  in  impelled  bar). 
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We  easily  find  by  aid  of  (xxviii)  and  (xxix) : 


«*x-0  = 


2vV  - 


^Q 


e 


21^ 


sm  -^r—  ,  or,  smh     —  » 


(- 


\ 


(du 
H 


du\ 

dil 


=  Ve 


at 


kQt     1    . 

COB  -T ^  Sin 

2v      k 


\ 


.kcit    1    .  , 

or,  cosh  -^ T  Sinn 


2v)' 

~2v  ' 
k£ii 


1, 


2v 


) 


..(xxx). 


/rfw\ 
\dx)x^ 


~20^ 


at  X 


n     j\  ,  kQt    .      ki 
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These  equations  tell  us  at  once  a  great  deal  about  the  impact.     We 

see  that  if  ^  =  tany  or   tanhy   according  as   iv>  or  <c,  then   the 

maximum  shift  (Ugo^)^  at  the  free  end  is  reached  when  (du/dt)^^^  =  0, 

or: 

2v 
«  =  ^i  =  ^(ycoty,  or,  yoothy). 


and 


(«*-,)« =^vi^«-'^~*^'"'^~"'^'. 


Further  we  have  {dujdoi^g^^  =  0,  or  the  action  of  the  mass  M  on  the 
truncated  cone  ceases,  when  t  =  t^  =  2t^.  Thus  the  duration  of  the  blow 
is  equally  divided  between  the  periods  when  the  mass  is  continually 
iuci^easing  the  compression  of  the  bar  and  when  it  is  continually 
releasing  that  compression.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  blow  ends  before 
the  cone  returns  to  its  original  length  by  substituting  2^  in  the  value 
of  Uy^^,     The  velocity  of  rebound  of  if  is  given  by 

which  confirms  the  result  referred  to  in  our  Art.  216,  namely:  that 
the  velocity  of  rebound  depends  on  the  masses  and  dimensions  of  the 
bodies  in  collision.  The  termination  of  the  blow  when  ^  =  ^  is  of 
interest,  because  in  the  case  of  the  indefinitely  long  cylindrical  rod, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  blow :  see  our  Art.  1541. 


[1543.]  Boussinesq  next  considers  what  happens  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  blow.  Instead  of  (xxviii)  the  terminal  condition  is  now 
{du/dx)g,^  =  Oy  whence  we  find  cj' (Clt)  +/{Clt)  =  0,  or  remembering  that 
when  t  =  4  the  two  solutions  must  coincide,  we  have  for  ^  >  ^ : 


/(a) -/(«<.)« 


ou-w 
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We  find  for  the  shift  speed  t>t^ 


or,  this  speed  decreases  with  increase  of  t,  and  hence  the  greatest  value 
is  reached  for  ^  =  ^,  or  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  thus  the  impelled  and  the 
impinging  bodies  never  come  into  contact  again.  The  shift  at  the  now 
free  end  of  the  cone  decreases  gradually  and  ultimately  becomes  zero 
with  <  =  00  (p.  662). 

[1544.]  It  i*emains  to  find  the  maximum  squeeze  and  the  time  at 
which  it  takes  place.  Boussinesq  easily  shows  by  aid  of  (xxvii)  that  the 
maximum  squeeze  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  blow  and  at  the 
impelled  end  of  the  cone.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  value  we 
have  only  to  differentiate  the  third  equation  of  (xxx)  with  regard  to  t 
and  equate  the  result  to  zero.     We  find 


/  cPw  \  Ve 


2v 


sm  y  cos'  y  sinhycosh'y  J 


Thus  the  squeeze  —  {duldx),^^  will  decrease  as  t  increases  from  0  to 
^a,  Le.  from  the  instant  after  the  impact  up  to  the  end  of  the  blow, 
except  in  the  first  case  {y  >  \c)  for  3y  >  tt,  or  A  =  tan  y  >  ^^3,  or  v  >  c,  or 
when  the  mass  of  the  impinging  body  is  greater  than  three  times  the 
mass  of  the  truncated  portion  of  the  cone.  Should  this  hold  the  squeeze 
becomes  a  maximum  —  «m>  when  ^  =  ^,  where 

2v  3y  —  IT 

''=o  toE7 <*^>' 

and  by  the  third  result  of  (xxx) 

-»-  =  ^x/^  «-<»*-'>"'» (^rii). 

The  exponential  will  take  its  minimum  value  for  y  =  1  '3027,  about, 
and  it  then  equals  *8101  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  maximum 
value,  unity,  which  it  takes  for  y  =  7r/3  or  7r/2. 

Thus  except  for  i'>c,  —  «„  takes  its  maximum  value,  F/O,  at  the 
instant  the  blow  commences.  If  i^^  c  its  maximum  value  must  be 
found  from  (xxxii)  and  then  by  the  preceding  remarks  does  not  differ 

widely  from  F/O  x  tjvjc  (pp.  663-4). 

Boussinesq  concludes  his  discussion  by  remarking  that  if  the  thicker 
end  of  the  cone  be  cut  off  at  the  section  x  =  l^  and  this  section  be  fixed, 
then  we  shall  have  (see  our  Art  223)  a  solution  of  the  form 

(a;  +  c)  M  =/(lW  -  X)  -/(Clt  +  »  -  2/), 

where  the  second  term  on  the  right  is  due  to  the  i*efiected  wave ;  this 
term  will,  however,  be  zero  at  the  impelled  terminal  until  t  =  2^/0,  or 
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we  see  that  the  above  iDvestigation  holds  for  this  new  case  during  the 
whole  of  the  interval  2//0  after  the  impulse. 

[1545.]  Case  (vi).  Boussinesq  deals  on  pp.  502-5  with  the  case  of 
a  plate  of  infinite  radius  struck  normally  by  a  mass  M  at  the  origin 
of  coordinates  with  a  velocity  F.  He  replaces  this  problem  by  that  of 
a  mass  M  attached  to  the  origin  of  coordinates  and  subjected  to  the 
normal  force  F(t),     Using  the  notation  of  our  Art  1536,  we  have 

the  expression  2cp6^  x  27rr  —^ —  for  the  total  shear  round  a  cylinder  of 

radius  r  about  the  origin,  and  therefore  for  r  =  0  : 

or,  by  the  results  of  our  Art.  1536  : 

m  being  the  mass  of  the  plate  per  unit  of  area  and  v  —  Mjm. 

Solving  this  equation  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  f  (Q  in  our 
Art.  1539,  we  have  : 

If  we  consider  the  special  case  of  the  blow  produced  by  the  mass  M 
moving  with  velocity  V  we  have : 

r     ^(Ofltt  =  0for«<0,  and  r    F(t)dt  =  Mr 

y    -00  y  —  Xr 

for  t  slightly  greater  than  zero.     Hence 

vF/        ^\ 
,A(0  =  0(<<0),  and  ^(i)=^(l-e     •'H<>0). 


Whence  we  easily  find  from  (xvi)  for  <  >  0  : 


vV 


«'r-o=gj(l-«     "),     {dwldt)r^=Ve    " 


Thus  we  see  that  in  this  case  the  shift  tends  to  the  finite  limit 
vF/(86),  and  the  plate  acts  in  this  manner  quite  differently  irom  the 
bar  of  our  Arts.  1539-40. 

[1546.]  The  next  section  (pp.  505-46)  of  Bouasinesq's  work  is 
entitled :  Comment  il  faut  modifier  ces  lois  du  choc,  dans  le  cos  de 
barres  dont  la  longueur  est  finie. 

It  opens  with  some  remarks  on  impact  generally,  noticing 
that  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  articles  hold  for  finite 
bodies  only,  if  the  velocity  of  impact  be  above  a  certain  magni- 
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tude  and  thus  damage  be  done  to  the  body  at  the  instant  of  the 
blow.  For  velocities  less  than  this  limiting  velocity  no  damage 
need  be  done  to  the  body  unless  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the 
impinging  to  that  of  the  impelled  body  exceeds  a  certain  value, 
and  for  such  velocities  the  maximum  strain  will  not  be  reached  at 
the  instant  of  the  impact. 

Turning  to  Saint- Yenant's  results  for  the  transverse  impact 
of  rods  given  in  the  table  in  our  Art.  371,  (iv),  Boussinesq  remarks 

that  they  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  *o  =  -  TyA/iS-p ,  where 

)3  is  a  factor  depending  on  the  ratio  Q  to  P  and  the  notation 

is  that  of  our  Art.  371.     Boussinesq  compares  this  with  his  con- 

,  hV 

dition  for  damage  due  to  immediate  impact,  i.e.  ^^  =  -  -- ,  and 

notices  that  when  QjP  =  or  >  1/A  this  latter  condition  replaces 
Saint-Venant'u.  He  remarks  (p.  508)  that  fi  seems  to  be  roughly 
3:  see  our  Art.  371,  (iii),  where  So  —  h/p.  Hence  Boussinesq's 
condition  would  come  into  play  when  Q/P  =  or  >  ^.  In  Art.  371 
(p.  254)  I  have  suggested  that  the  critical  value  of  Q/P  lies 
between  f  and  ^. 

[1547.]  The  remaining  portion  of  this  section  deals  with  the 
longitudinal  impact  of  bars.  Two  cases  are  considered  :  when  the 
impelled  bar  has  the  non-impelled  end  (i)  fixed,  (ii)  free.  The 
latter  case  corresponds  to  that  discussed  by  Saint-Yenant  in 
1868 :  see  our  Art.  221 ;  the  former  case  presents  the  analytical 
solution  which  Saint-Yenant  and  Flamant  discussed  graphically 
in  their  memoir  of  1883  :  see  our  Art.  401  et  seq. ' 

If  the  impulse  occur  at  the  end  taken  for  the  origin  of  x,  then,  / 
being  the  length  of  the  bar,  we  must  have  for  the  first  case  the  shift 
w  =  0,  when  x  =  ly  and  for  the  second  case  du/dx  =  0  when  x  =  l.  IV 
a*  =  B/p,  the  solution  must  therefore  be  of  the  form 

u=f{ai-x)T/{at  +  x-2l)  (i), 

the  upper  sign  referring  to  the  first  case. 

The  condition  at  the  impelled  end,  or  for  a;  =  0,  is 

(Pu     Fit)     a^du 

dfi        m        I  ax  ^  " 

'  a  is  here  used  for  the  Q  of  our  Arts.  1541-6,  so  that  the  results  may  at  onoe 
be  compared  with  those  of  our  Arts.  401-7. 
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where  v  =  QjP  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  impinging  mass  and  the 

bar,  m  =  Pjg  and  F{t)  is  the  force  on  Q  at  time  t  and  vanishes  for  ^  <  0. 

Substituting  (i)   in   (ii)    putting  x  -  0,  integrating    and    writing 

F{t)  dt  =  F-^{t)  we  find,  if  a<  =  £ : 


/:. 


I..    -©    ...   .._! 


or, 


/{{)  =  *"''///' {i;^^'(|)±/'(i-2/)4/«^2/)}rfi...(ui). 

This  holds  for  £>  0.  But  f  and  /^  vanish  for  negative  arguments. 
Hence  (iii)  enables  us  to  write  down  first  the  value  of  f(J^  for  £=0  to 
{=  2Z,  and  then,  from  this  value  of /(Q  substituted  on  the  right  under 
the  integral,  to  write  down  the  value  of /(f)  from  {=  2Z  to  41  and  so  on. 
Thus  /(Cj  is  entirely  determined  in  finite  terms.  Hence  by  (i)  the 
problem  is  analytically  solved.  The  solution  involves  a  novel  and 
valuable  method  capable  of  application  to  a  number  of  problems  in 
impact. 

[1548J  For  the  case  of  an  impact  by  the  mass  M(=:Q/g)  with 
velocity  F  we  have  F''^(t)=  MV.     Hence  we  find : 

/(O  =  v/^(l-«"~)±«'^]^*(/(i-20-i/({-20}/'ii;...(iv). 

which  again  completely  determines /(£). 

Properly  the  time  from  <  =  0  to  i  =  t,  the  small  interval  during  which 
the  blow  is  given,  or  from  {=0  to  £= ar,  or  c',  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  value  of y"  (f ),  for  we  cannot  difierentiate  /(i)  at  the  origin  (since 
y ({)  =  0  abruptly,  for  £  <  0)  but  only  slightly  to  the  positive  side  of  it, 
i.e.  when  i  has  any  vanishingly  small  positive  value.  In  fact  it  will 
be  found  that  /'  (i)  increases  by  jumps  (cf.  our  Diagram  IV.  p.  278) 
whenever  (J  increases  by  21  (pp.  515-6). 

Boussinesq  gives  (pp.  513-15)  the  general  solution. 

[/«]:::=[-^»]:::-n'--"('-'^}- 
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[my  -[At)]'-'  .r.--'^(i-4tr«.2<tzm. 


:^»]<..-[/»L.. 


.wrr-../-''(,..<-'-.«-.f.4<i.-,«)^]. 


Boussinesq  does  not  calculate  these  functions  to  larger  values  of  the 
variable  {.  The  above  results  generally  suffice  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum strain  and  the  end  of  the  impact.  The  end  of  the  impact  will  be 
i*eached  for  the  least  value  of  i  for  which  du/dx  =  0  for  a?  =  0,  or  by  (i) 
for  the  least  value  of  {  for  which/  ({)  =  +/'  ({-  2Z). 

[1549.]  Pp.  517-22  are  occupied  with  the  second  case  viz. 
that  in  which  the  non-impelled  end  of  the  bar  is  free,  or  we  must 
take  the  above  equations  (v)  with  their  lower  signs.  Boussinesq's 
results  are  in  agreement  with  Saint-Venant's  (see  our  Art.  221) 
but  his  method  is  easier  and  his  conclusions  somewhat  more 
complete. 

We  will  briefly  resume  the  results  given  by  Boussinesq. 

21     c" 
(a)     End  of  the  Impaet.    This  is  reached  for  <  =  —  +  —  where  c"  is  a 

a       a 

very  small  quantity,  or  immediately  after   the  wave  of  impact  lias 

travelled  to  the  free  end  of  the  bar  and  back  again.     After  this  time 

the  bar  and  the  mass  Af  separate  further  and  further,  or  the  impact 

is  definitely  concluded.     The  velocity  of  the  impelled  end  of  the  bar 

is  at  this  instant  Fe"^^     It  then  increases  rapidly  to  27,  after  which 

it  returns  to  Fe"^"  with  every  change  of  time  2Z/a.     On  the  other  hand 
the  mass  M  continues  to  move  with  the  less  of  these  velocities,  Le. 

Fc-^"  (pp.  518-9). 

(ft)  Kinetic  Energy.  The  velocity  of  the  centi*oid  of  the  bar  after 
the  impact  is  over  =  Fv(l  -c**'"),  and  therefore  the  kinetic  energy  Ki 
of  translation  of  the  bar  =  |JfFV(l -«"*/")'.  Remembering  that  the 
energy  of  the  mass  M  after  the  impact  is  over  =|.J/F'«~*''',  we  easily 
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find  for  K^  the  kinetic  energy  of  vibrations  in  the  bar  due  to  the 
impact* : 

K^=\MV^ (1  -  e"*/")  (l  -  V  tanh  J) . 

Hence  we  see  that  if  the  mass  of  the  impinging  body  be  very  great  as 
compared  with  the  mass  of  the  bar  (v  very  great),  the  energy  lost  in 
vibrations  is  very  small,  while  if  the  bar  have  a  large  mass  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  impelling  body,  almost  all  the  energy  is  absorbed 
in  vibrations  (p.  520). 

Obviously,  K^  jK^  =  -  coth  —  1 . 

To  obtain  the  case  of  a  rod  impelled  against  a  rigid  wall,  we  have 
only  to  make  v  =  oo  and  impress  equal  velocities,  -  F,  on  both  impinging 
body  and  bar  after  the  impact  is  entirely  over  (p.  521).  We  see  at 
once  that  the  bar  rebounds  with  the  velocity  of  impact,  and  without 
vibratory  energy :  see  our  Art.  205, 

(c)  Maaimwni  Strain.  The  greatest  squeeze  is  equal  to  V/a  and 
occurs  at  points  distant  not  more  than  ^€  from  the  free  end  at  time  not 
greater  than  de'/a,  i.e.  close  to  the  free  end  immediately  after  the 
beginniug  of  the  impact.  This  maximum  squeeze  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Young's  Theorem  (see  our  Art.  1542  /in.)  at  the  instant 

the  impact  begins.     The  maximum   stretch  equals  —  (1  -  l^'^'")  and 

occurs  close  to  the  impelled  end  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  blow 
(t  =  2l/a).  In  most  cases  it  will  be  expedient  to  take  this  last  strain  as 
that  of  safe  loading,  stretch  being  more  important  in  respect  of  safety 
than  squeeze. 

[1560.]  On  pp.  522-634  we  have  the  first  case  treated,  the 
non-impelled  end  being  now  fixed,  or  the  upper  sign  in  (v)  being 
taken.  The  solution  in  this  case  has  been  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  in  our  Arts.  401-7,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  these 
articles.  We  note  one  or  two  additional  points  occurring  on  pp. 
535-46. 

(a)  On  pp.  535-46  Boussinesq  shews  that  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion we  may  neglect  the  inertia  of  the  bar  concentrating  one  third  its 
mass  at  the  impelled  end*.    The  shift  at  this  end  will  then  be  given  by : 

JM^Y     f     m        .    /  a<  \ 

^'"  w  a  V  if+iw^V>/Jf/w+l/3y' 

1  Thifl  of  coarse  neglects  any  loss  of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  etc. 

'  The  use  of  this  mass-coefficient  of  resilience  (see  our  Vol.  i..  Appendix  Note  E 
(h)  and  Vol.  n.,  Arts.  867-71,  1450  et  seq.)  is  attributed  to  Saint- Venant ;  it  is, 
however,  as  we  have  pointed  out  dae  to  Homersham  Cox  and  Hodgkinson. 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  20 
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This  expression  will  give  the  shift  Vq  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  even  without  Mjm  being  large,  but  the  assumption  does  not 
lead  to  an  accurate  expression  for  the  maximum  squeeze:  see  our 
Art.  406,  (2)  and  footnote.  This  squeeze  is  investigated  by  Boussinesq 
in  an  approximate  manner  on  pp.  542-4,  and  he  finds  that  it  is  ex- 
pressed, for  Mjm  large,  by  -  (<k/~  +  1 J :  see  our  Arts.  406,  (2)  (a) 
and  407  (3). 

(b)  A  somewhat  more  elaborate  series  of  values  for  the  maximum 
squeeze  than  those  of  our  Art.  406,  (2)  (a) — (e),  are  given  by  Boussinesq 
on  p.  545.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  those  of  our  Art.  406 
would  be  sufficiently  accurate. 

(e)  In  a  footnote,  pp.  541-3,  Boussinesq  deals  with  the  interesting 
case  of  the  mass-coefficient  of  resilience  (see  Vol.  i.,  p.  894,  (6))  for 
a  thin  circular  plate  of  radius  a,  either  built-in  at  its  edge  or  simply 
supported.  Let  us  apply  the  formula  of  our  Art.  368  to  this  case,  first 
calculating  the  value  of 

r-/y¥ (i), 

where  P  is  the  weight  of  the  plate  and  J  the  ratio  of  the  statical 
deflection  at  the  element  dP  to  that  at  the  centre,  where  the  impact  of 
the  weight  Q  is  suppoHod  to  take  place.  For  the  case  of  isotropy  we 
find  from  the  value  of  w  in  (xi)  of  our  Art.  330  that' : 

^        ^        ^ 

P  having  the  value  unity  for  a  built-in  edge  and  (3X  +  2fi)/{7X,  +  6/a) 
for  a  simply  supported  edge.    Whence  by  (i) :  y  =  J  (1  -fff  +  4/8*).    Let 

us  pat  Q'  =  Q  +  yP,  then  it  only  remains  to  find  the  '>J/,/g  of  our  Art. 
368.  This  is  given  by  putting  ro  =  0,  and  y*==0  in  (i)  and  (ii)  of  our 
Art.  334.     We  find  after  some  reductions 


/TT-lJ^     /3e 
^•^^^"22€0,  V  BP' 


2di,W  p 
where  Oj"  =  H/p,     Hence  we  have 


Wo 


_  1    F  a»     /3   ©•    .     /  40,«     /fi  P\ 


This  gives  us  very  aocnrately  the  depression  at  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
due  to  the  blow  of  a  body  of  weight  Q  at  its  centre. 

^  For  both  oaaes  since  the  plate  is  thin  we  talce  the  y  of  Art.  830  sero  and  put 
«=sO;  then  for  both,  dwjdr^Q  for  r=0,  involves  fi=0,  while  lo^O  for  r=a^ 
detexmines  the  central  deflection  C.  When  the  edge  is  simfi^y  sapported  l//>=0, 
bnt  when  the  edge  is  bailt  in  1/p  is  determined  easily  from  dwIdr^Q  for  r^a. 
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[1551.]  Section  23  bis  of  Boussinesq's  work  occupying  pp. 
646-77  is  entitled:  Sur  les  deux  probUmea  d'wa  choc  par  com- 
pression faisant  jUchir  la  barre  heurtSe,  swpposie  trls  Ugire^  eb  du 
mouvement  rapide  d!une  charge  rouLante  le  long  cPune  telle  barre 
horizontals  appuyie  d  ses  deux  bouts.  This  section  really  deals 
with  two  interesting  problems  much  simplified,  however,  by 
neglecting  the  vibrations  of  the  elastic  bodies  considered.  We 
shall  deal  with  these  in  the  following  two  articles. 

[1552.]  In  our  Art.  407  (2)  we  have  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  bar  buckling  under  longitudinal  impulse,  and  have 
given  a  not  very  satisfactory  condition  against  buckling  sug- 
gested by  Saint-Venant  and  Flamant  in  their  memoir.  It  is 
this  point  which  Boussinesq  discusses  at  considerable  length  on 
pp.  546-60,  on  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  bar 
is  negligible  a^  compared  with  that  of  the  impinging  mass. 

Let  I  be  the  unstrained  length  of  the  bar,  V  its  strained  length ;  let 
f  be  the  central  deflection  on  buckling,  c  the  chord,  F  the  longitudinal 
compressive  force,  Etoi^  the  flexural  rigidity,  and  m'  =  F/(E(in^).  Then 
if  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  chord  and  y  be  the  deflection 
at  distance  x;  we  easily  find 


■■-'-m'^ 


I 


=  m^f^  I     sin' TnosdSsB, 
Jo 


since  y=^fQO&mx^  giving  9?k;  =  7r  to  a  first  approximation,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  T  -  e  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion.    Integrating  out  we  have 

r-c  =  Jinn/» (i). 

Referring  to  our  Art.  110*  for  the  value  ^  of  /',  and  retaining  only 
the  first  two  terms  of  the  bracket  we  find  : 

r  =  -  +  ~m/« (ii). 

w>      16  ' 

From  (ii)  we  see  that  V  must  be  >"irlmy  and  therefore  l^v/m  or 
/*>  v^JSioi^/P  for  there  to  be  any  buckling. 

Finally,  since  the  squeeze  (I-  V)ll  is  due  to  /*  is  : 


''-'{'- B (^«)- 


^  r  is  the  a  of  that  Article,  F  the  P,  Etai^  the  K,  and  we  must  pat  the  m  of 
that  Article  equal  to  onity. 

20—2 
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In  the  terms  in  m/*  of  (i)  and  (ii)  we  may  obviously  replace  m  by 
its  value  as  given  by  a  first  approximation,  or  by  ir/Z.  Let  S  be  the 
total  shift  l  —  cot  the  impelled  end,  then  we  easily  find  from  (i)  and 
(iii)  that : 


//^=lv/1^ (-)• 


a  result  also  holding  when/=  0. 

If  —  0,^  be  the  maximum  squeeze  we  have : 


when  h  is  the  distance  from  the  central  axis  of  the  *  extreme  fibre',  or 
we  find  by  (iv)  : 


_  F  h    fl      Y 


Before  flexure  the  radical  on  the  right  will  be  zero.     After  flexure 
we  have  FjEta  =  h^k^/Z"  nearly.     Hence 


*-^iVfW w 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  measure  the  action  of  the  impinging 
body  Q,     We  have  very  approximately  : 

-^a,'^-,for8>Z^'^ 

Hence  the  motion  of  Q  will  be  pendulous  until  the  bar  buckles,  but 
after  buckling  there  will  be  a  simple  retardation  of  Q  till  the  initial 
velocity  be  destroyed,  provided  this  destruction  of  the  velocity  takes 
place  before  the  deflection  Ceases  to  be  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  bar. 

The  maximum  deflection  and  strain  occur  by  (iv)  and  (v)  when  8  is 

op 

a  maximum,  or  when  the  energy  -—   has  been  absorbed  by  the  bar.  La 
when: 


^9 


=  ,  if  ^remain  <  F^.    Le.  Eia  -^   , 
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FutAmg  Ejp  =  a*,  we  find  for  the  maximum  terminal  shift  S„ : 


s       ,^     /Q     t^    /Q     ^1^ 


Substituting  these  values  of  8  in  (iv)  and  (v),  we  find : 


Q        7^K« 


Ti^ic*     irAV2 


^2     /IPQ 

I      \    a*  P 


The  condition  (-\/b'<  "ts")   ^^^  *^®  non-buckling  of  the  bar 

agrees  with  that  of  our  Art.  407,  (2),  if  it  be  remembered  that 
BoussineBq  supposes  P  very  small  as  compared  with  Q, 

[1553.]  The  second  problem  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  is 
Willis*  Problem  of  the  rolling  load:  see  our  Art.  1419*.  The 
equation  at  the  bottom  of  our  p.  764  (Vol.  i.)  may  be  written 

the  origin  being  at  the  centre  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  bar, 
i.e.  writing  x'  ^a  for  x.  Boussinesq  gives  this  equation  on  p.  562 
and  occupies  pp.  562-77  with  the  discussion  of  a  solution  of  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Boussinesq's  value  for  the  deflection 
is  in  a  simpler  form,  or  one  more  capable  of  readily  giving 
numerical  results,  than  the  solutions  obtained  and  discussed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  in  §§  3-10  of  his  memoir  of  1849 :  see  our  Art. 
1279  * 

Boussinesq  finds  (p.  569)  if  y  be  the  deflection  at  distance  x'  from 
the  centre : 

J-^-r     '"i^/^LlA    Al^  2m(2w>+l)   /       ^\""^*\ 

2pS~     "*■  «ti\9±A^*25±ifc» (2m  +  l)»+A«V       aV      /* 

where  for  x  positive,  ^  =  0,  and  for  negative  x : 

l^;fc.('»i-'.or,sinh)(*log;4|,)     ^— ^ 

(cosh,  or,  oos)  -^- 
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and  the  upper  sign,  with  the  sin  and  cosJi  in  T^  are  to  be  taken  if 
P>^f  and  the  lower  sign,  with  the  sink  and  coa  in  T  ii  B  <i.  The  load 
is  supposed  to  start  from  the  end  x^  —  a.  Further,  as  in  our  Art. 
1419*,  S  is  the  statical  deflection  due  to  the  rolling  load  concentrated 
at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  2a  is  the  length  of  the  bar  and  p  =  ^a'/(4  PiS), 
V  being  the  velocity  of  the  travelling  load.  +  A^  denotes  the  difference 
4)3—1,  k  being  always  taken  positive. 

Boussinesq  draws  from  his  form  of  the  solution  conclusions  similar 
to  those  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  summarised  in  our  Art.  1282%  but  I  do 
not  think  he  adds  any  novel  results. 

[1554]  Before  leaving  this  section  we  must  refer  to  the 
following  important  practical  problem  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  in 
a  footnote  on  pp.  552-5 :  see  also  our  Art.  1556.  Consider  a  thin 
cylindrical  belt  or  ring  of  radius  R,  thickness  r  and  breadth  6, 
and  suppose  it  subjected  to  a  uniform  pressure  p  on  its  outer 
surface.  What  is  the  least  pressure  which  can  cause  it  to  collapse 
or  lose  its  circular  form  ? 

Let  the  belt  be  supposed  to  have  collapsed  or  bent,  so  that 
r  =  ^(l+e)  is  the  new  radius- vector,  e  being  a  function  of  the  radial 
angle  ^,  then  as  in  our  Art.  585  the  bending  moment  at  the  point 
defined  by  tf  is  given  by  : 


"^"^rV   d»»/  i2sv   5^;- 


Suppose  AC  An  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  strained  central  line  and 
consider  the  portion  AP  oi  the  ring.    Take  moments  about  the  point  P. 
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The  total  thrust  Q  at  A  will  equal  r^^pb,  the  moment  about  F  of  the 
pleasures  on  the  portion  of  the  ring  cut  off  by  the  chord  AP  will 
ohYiousiy^ pbAP  X  ^AF.     Hence  ii  M^he  the  moment  at  A  we  have : 

i/  =  ir,-i/^Ji»+e(ro-rcostf) 


Thus  :  ^  ■*■  ^  I     ■**     E'w*  ) "  *  constant. 


If  i?  be  taken  as  the  compi-essed  radius  immediately  before  collapse, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  constant  must,  be  zero,  for  the  mean  value 
of  e  will  be  zero.     Hence  we  find,  since  at  A  dejdB  =  0 : 


6  =  «qC08 


{'^f^W)- 


But  6  =  e^  when  0  increases  by  2ir,  hence  if  i  be  an  integer  we  must 
have 


y 


,      \2pB*     . 


The  least  coUapidng  value  of  p  will  arise  when  i  =  2,  thus  for  collapse 
we  must  have 

;>  =  or>^i?^. 

[1555.]  If  the  ring  become  a  curved  plate,  we  ought  at  least,  I 
think,  to  replace  £  by  the  plate  modulus  II{=\jl6  for  uniconstant 
isotropy).  We  should  then  have  for  the  collapsing  pressure  on  a  flue 
toith  unsupported  ends : 

p=^or>iH  ■^. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  exactly  the  form  of  the  old  Prussian 
Government  formula  for  the  strength  of  flues,  the  origin  of  which 
formula  is  unknown  :  see  our  Art  986.  On  the  other  baud  Fairbaim's 
ex|)eriment8  with  flues  having  cast-iron  ends  maintained  at  a  Jixed 
distance  seem  to  shew  that  p  varies  inveraely  as  the  length  of  the  flue  : 
see  our  Art.  984.  When  the  ends  are  not  iJius  fixed,  the  pressure  does 
not  vary  so  exactly  as  the  inverse  of  the  length :  see  our  Art  982. 

[1556.]  The  contents  of  this  footnote  in  the  Treatise  had  been 
previously  published  by  Boussinesq  in  a  memoir  entitled :  Resistance 
tCun  anneau  d  laflexUm,  quand  sa  surface  exterieure  supports  unepression 
normcUe,  constants  par  uniti  de  langueu/r  de  sa  fibre  nwyenne.  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  xcvn.,  pp.  843-4.     Paris,  1883. 

The  problem  appears  to  have  been  previously  discussed  by  M.  L6vy  in  a 
paper  entitled  :  Sw  un  nouveau  cos  xntigrahle  du  probl^me  de  VUasUque 
et  rune  de  ses  applications  {Comptes  rendus^  T.  xcvii.,  pp.  694-7),  which 
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dealt  with  the  above  case  and  gave  somewhat  oomplex  results  in  terms 
of  elliptic  integrals.     lAvy  found :  that  if 

9  Eia^   .  3  Bi* 

the  belt  would  not  change  its  circular  form  or  be  liable  to  buckle.    But 
he  did  not  shew  that  if />  be  greater  than  this,  the  belt  would   buckle. 

Boussinesq  in  the  memoir  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  above, 
proved  as  in  our  previous  article  that  we  must  have 

«  EiDt^  1  JEi^ 

if  the  belt  be  not  to  lose  its  circular  form. 

L^vy  replied  to  Boussinesq  in  a  somewhat  inconsequential  note  to 
be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Comptes  rendus,  pp.  979-80,  remarking 
in  particular  that  his  own  result  was  deduced  from  a  solution  for  finite 
changes  of  shape  and  that  he  had  previously  noticed  Boussinesq's 
conclusion.  Boussinesq  terminated  the  discussion  on  pp.  1131-2  of  the 
same  volume  by  the  remark  that  the  ring  must  pass  through  an 
infinitely  small  change  of  shape  before  it  can  take  a  finite  one. 

The  problem  reiJly  involves  the  same  paradoxes  (and  the  same 
solutions  of  them)  which  occur  in  the  case  of  the  buckling  of  struts  or 
the  collapse  of  flues. 

According  to  L^vy  both  Boussinesq  and  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
R6sal.  I  may  notice  that  they  had  also  been  anticipated  by  Bresse, 
who  shewed  in  1859  that  a  flue  (fring)  of  cmy  slight  ellipticity  would 
not  collapse  under  external  pressure  unless  p>\Et^lB?i  see  our  Art. 
537,  (d). 

m 

[1557.]  The  last  portion  of  Boussinesq's  treatise  which  deals 
with  the  theory  of  elasticity  is  Note  iir.  (pp.  665-98).  It  is 
entitled:  Extension,  atix  aolides  het&otropes  les  pltis  simples, 
c*est-drdire  aux  solides  isotropes  difomUs,  des  lois  d^iquilibre  et  des 
lois  les  plus  importantes  de  mouvement  dimontries  dans  cette  itwde 
pour  les  solides  isotropes. 

The  type  of  aeolotropy  for  which  Boussinesq  generalises  his  results 
is  given  by  stress-strain  relations  of  the  following  kind  : 

7i  =/'««  +  ^*»  +  c? '««     **  =  e<r„, 

subject  to  the  conditions :  ' 

dld:  =  el6'=/lf, 

and     2d+d!  =  Jbc,     2e  +  e'  =  Jca,    2/+f=^Jal  } 
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The  latter  are  the  well-known  relations  of  the  ellipsoidal  kind, 
true  probably  for  all  amorphic  bodies.  The  former  are  the  dangerously 
near  approach  to  the  rari-constant  conditions,  which  in  our  Art.  140 
we  have  described  as  but  a  doubtful  sop  to  the  multi-constant  Cerberus. 
The  substance  indeed  of  the  portion  of  Saint-Venant's  memoir  of 
1863  considered  in  that  article  forms  the  basis  of  Boussinesq's  note. 

[1558.]  Adopting  the  above  conditions,  with  due  reservation  how- 
ever, we  may  throw  the  stress-strain  relations  into  the  follovring  form 
by  taking  five  new  constants  a,  )9,  y,  X,  /a  such  that : 

dld'  =  ele'=/lf  =  ,ilK     ad=fie  =  y/=,mpy,     a/a}  =  blP'  =  clY'  =  k  +  2fjL, 

we  have  xx  =  aXx  +  2/xa*«j5,     px  =  fxPya-^^^ 

JJ  =  )9Xx+2fij8'«y,     i^  =  /Ayo<r«,     (ii), 

where  x  =  ^»  "*"  P^y  +  7*** 

These  results  become  those  for  bi-constant  isotropy,  if  we  take 

a  =  )3  =  y=l. 

Now  take  new  variables  such  that : 

x'=xlJa,    ^^ylJp,    ^^»Ny,\  ,jj.v 

where  u,  v^  tv  are  the  shifts. 

_,  du'     dv'     dw*     ^ 

and  the  stress-strain  relations  become  of  the  form  : 

Thus  the  body-stress  equations  of  equilibrium  will  be  of  the  type 

d7^     d7f     d7i  ^    v'     A 

where  S!  =  X/^a,  etc. 

Thus  any  solution  for  an  isotropic  solid  bounded  by  the  surface 
/(«',  y',  «')  =  0   becomes   one  for  the  aeolotropic   solid   bounded   by 


at  «,  y,  z  we  must  take  the  system  ai^,  )8f9,  yi5^>  JPy^^  ^/yaJ^» 

J^^  (pp.  665-71). 

In  a  long  footnote  pp.  665-8,  Boussinesq  refers  to  his  memoir  of 
1868  (see  our  Art  1467)  and  deduces  the  stress^train  relations  (ii) 
above  de  novo. 
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[1569.]  The  greater  portion  of  Bouasineaq's  NoU  iii.  (pp.  672-98) 
deals  with  the  vibratory  motion  which  may  be  set  up  by  a  region  of 
disturbance  in  an  aeolotropic  medium  of  the  ekstic  nature  defined  by 
(ii).  The  equations  of  motion,  if  there  be  no  body-foroes^  will  be  of  the 
type 

1  ,    -  du     ^dv        dw 

when  as  before  Y  =  a-=-+PT-  +  v-T-. 

'^        dx    '^  dy     '  dz 

Taking  as  before  the  new  variables  given  by  (iii)  the  type  becomes : 
pc^w'     ,.        .dff        (dhi!     dhb'     dSi\ 

i^  =  (^  +  '*)^^'*V^^^^^j ^^)- 

Thus  these  equations  do  not  reduce,  like  those  for  equilibrium,  to 
the  equations  for  an  isotropic  solid.  They  reduce  to  the  system  of 
equations  which  have  been  considered  by  Sarrau  and  Boussinesq  to 
hold  for  the  ether,  the  elastic  constants  being  supposed  the  same  for  all 
directions,  but  the  density  of  the  ether  being  taken  to  have  the  values 
p/a,  pJPy  pjy  for  vibrations  in  the  directions  of  op,  y  and  z  respectively  : 
see  our  Art.  1476. 

L'int^gration  do  ces  ^uations  de  mouvement  ne  se  r^uit  done  pas  2i  une 
simple  application  des  poteutiels  sphdriques  considdr^  dans  le  m^moire  des 
p.  319  k  356  ci-dessus  (see  our  Art.  1526).  Peut-dtre  deviendrait-elle  effectu- 
able,  avec  moins  de  complication  qu'elle  ne  I'a  ^t^  jusqu'ici  par  la  m^thode  de 
Blanchet  ou  par  celle  de  Cauchy  bae^  sur  le  calcuL  des  r^dus  (see  our  Arts. 
1166*--1178*),  si  Ton  pouvait  g^n^raliser  d'une  mani^re  convenable  la  notion 
de  ces  potentiels  sph^riques. 

Heureusement,  les  seuls  r^ultats  concrets  qu'on  ait  pu  d^uire  des  inte- 
grations difficiles  efi^tu^  par  Blanchet  et  par  Cauchy,  r^ultats  relatifs  2k  la 
propagation  du  mouvement  autour  d'une  region  d'^branlement  infiniment  petite 
prise  pour  origine  des  coordonn^  Xy  y,  Zy  peuvent,  h,  peu  pr^  tous,  se  ddmontrer 
directement  (pp.  672-3). 

[1560.]  Boussinesq  then  discusses  at  l^igth  the  solution  of  the 
equations  of  type  (iv)  above.  He  first  supposes  a  =  )3  =  y=l,  which 
leads  to  the  well-known  solution.  Then  he  takes  on  tjie  basis  of  this 
solution  a  second  approximation,  supposing  a,  )3,  y  to  differ  slightly  from 
each  other  and  from  unity.  The  results,  which  he  obtains,  are  prin- 
cipally of  importance  for  the  elastic  theory  of  lights  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  partial  development  of  those  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  to 
an  elastic  medium  of  the  aeolotropic  character  assumed.  Boussinesq 
applies  them  on  pp.  694-7  to  the  problem  of  the  lateral  limitation  of 
disturbances  in  the  form  of  light  or  sound  '  rays.' 

[1561.]  Boussinesq  concludes  his  Treatise  (pp.  705-12)  with  a 
reproduction   of  the   memoir  on  earthwork   to  which  we   have 
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referred  in  oar  Art.  1624.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  our  subject,  suggesting  a  wide  range  of  new 
analytical  methods  and  a  variety  of  directions  for  valuable  experi- 
mental investigations  in  elasticity.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  our  subject,  published  since  the  Anno- 
tated Clebsch:  see  our  Art.  298. 


Section  IV. 

Memoirs  on  Plasticity  and  Pulvervlence. 

[1562.]  Lois  g^metriques  de  la  distribution  des  pressions, 
dans  vn  solide  homoghne  et  ductile  soumis  cb  des  deformations 
planes.  Comptes  rendus,  T.  LXXiv.,  pp.  242-6.  Paris,  1872. 
This  is  an  investigation  by  aid  of  what  Boussinesq  terms 
cylindres  isostaiiques,  or  what  in  English  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  conjugate  Junctions,  of  the  uniplanar  equations  of  plasticity. 
Cylindres  isostatiques  are  to  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates 
in  two  dimensions  what  Lamp's  surfaces  isostatiques  are  to 
those  in  three  dimensions.  In  a  footnote,  Boussinesq  referring 
to  Lam6  uses  the  words  cited  in  our  Art.  1152.*  Boussinesq's 
isostatic  cylinders  in  plasticity  are,  however,  a  case  for  which 
Lamp's  theorem  holds. 

[1563.]  If  asybe  the  plane  of  symmetry,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
only  the  stresses  ««,  yy,  «y,  m  and  these  will  be  functions  solely  of  x  and 
y.  If  a  be  the  angle  the  normal  n  to  an  elementary  plane  makes  with 
the  positive  direction  of  x,  we  have  for  the  traction  and  shear  across 
this  plane : 

im  =  J  (xJ  +  ^)  +  J  i?  sin  (2a  -  ^),     ^  =  Ji?  cos  (2a  -  ^U 
where      cob^  =  -«-,    8m^  =  — 1p~'   -R  =  +  J (»m - xx)*  +  4:xp     I 

see  our  Arts.  248  and  465,  (6). 

The  principal  tractions  will  therefore  be  determined  by  the  angles  Oj 
and  a,,  where  2ai  — ^  =  90*  and  2oa  — ^  =  270*.  Now  construct  the 
cylinders  of  which  the  normals  are  inclined  at  each  point  at  angles  a,,  a, 
respectively  to  the  axis  of  x  and  let  them  be  represented  by  the  families 
Pi  =/i  (^  y)}  9%  =/s  (^>  y)*     These  are  Bonssinesq's  isostoHc  cylinders. 
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These  surfaces  give  at  each  point  by  their  normals  the  directions  of 
the  principal  tractions  I\  and  T^.  In  this  case  we  shall  have  -R  =  2\  - 1^„ 
and  according  to  Tresca  and  Saint-Venant  (see  our  Arts.  248  and 
259): 

I\-r.  =  2Z (ii). 

Boussinesq  takes  the  curvilinear  rectangle  bounded  by  two  pairs  of 
adjacent  curves  of  the  above  two  families.  If  dn^  and  drit  be  the 
normal  distances  between  the  membera  of  the  pairs  at  a  given  point, 
we  have :  

*»= */*'  ^'^«~  *=\/(£)'  ■"  (I)' ' 

for  either  normal  distance. 

Considering  the  equilibrium  of  the  curvilinear  rectangle  by  resolving 
the  principal  tractions  which  act  across  its  faces  along  the  normals  dni 
aud  dn^f  Boussinesq  easily  finds 

^.  =  (r,_7.^1M*!),     f..(y._r.)l(^_) (iii). 

From  (ii)  and  (iii)  we  have : 

r,=jr(2iog-4^:  +  iVr,==-jrf2iog-4s+iVl     ,.  V 

KK  =  Xi  (Pi)  X>  (Pa)  I 

where  Xi  &i^d  Xa  <^i^  arbitrary  functions  of  pi  and  p^  respectively. 

Now  replace  pi  and  p,  by  two  new  parameters,  p/  and  p/,  determined 
by  c^  =  Xi  (pi)  dpi'  and  d^,  =  Xj  (pa)  dp^'y  then  we  see  that 

7',  =  Jr(l-logV'),     I^i-i;  =  2Z„| 

Here  pi'  and  p,'  may  be  treated  as  the  curvilinear  coordinates  and 
the  dashes  may  be  dropped.  We  see  that  equations  (v)  suffice  to 
determine  any  three  of  tiie  quantities  T^  T^y  ^  and  A,  when  the  fourth 
is  known. 

The  third  equation  of  (v)  gives  us  dn^  x  dn^  ^  dpi  x  dp^,  or  if  we 
draw  the  two  families  of  curves  for  equal  variations  dpi  and  dp^  of  the 
parameters,  these  curves  will  divide  up  the  plane  of  x^  into  curvilinear 
rectangles  of  equal  area. 

[1564.1  Boussinesq  shews  (p.  245)  how  to  construct  graphically 
thetie  families  of  curves,  if  one  of  the  quantities  7\,  T^y  h^  and  A,  ia 
given  at  every  point  of  the  whole  length  of  an  isostatic  line.  The 
construction  resembles  that  adopted  by  Maxwell  in  dealing  with  lines  of 
flow,  etc.:  see  our  Art  1556*  aud  also  the  TrecUise  on  ElecPricUy 
and  Magnetiamj  Vol.  i.,  Chapter  xii. 
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Since  the  Bystems  p^  and  p^  are  orthogonal,  BoussineBq  easily  deduces 
that  both  pi  and  p^  must  satisfy  the  differential  equation : 

Solutions  of  (vi)  give  the  only  possible  isostatic  cylinders  for  the 
deformation  of  a  plastic  solid. 

[1565.]  Sur  Vint^gration  de  Viquation  aux  dirivSea  partielles 
des  cylindrea  iaostaiiques  produits  dans  un  solide  homoghne  et 
ductile.    Ccmptes  rendtis,  T.  Lxxiv.,  pp.  318-21.    Paris,  1872. 

In  this  memoir  Boussinesq  solves  in  a  rather  complicated  form 
equation  (vi)  of  the  previous  articla  Writing  that  equation  in  the  well- 
known  symbols  adopted  by  treatises  on  differential  equations,  we  have : 

(jt?"-^)(r-«)  +  4;>g«  =  0. 

Further  taking  h  =  +  /s/p"  +  ^,j>'  -  5^  =  A"  cos  2o,  2pq  =  A"  sin  2o,  Boussi- 
nesq finds : 

do  dp 

h  /-        r    (sin(as/l+w«) 
where       p^-j^dmj^^^—j==^F,{() 

+  cos  (a  Vr+^»)  6-*  [f  ^F  (A')  c^A'lj  cos  w  (A'  -  f )  rff , 

where  F{h')  and  F^  (A')  are  the  functions  of  h'=  log  A  to  which  x  and 
y  reduce  when  a  =  0. 

The  solution  appears  far  too  complicated  to  be  of  much  practical 
valua 

[1566.]  Equation  aux  d^rivSes  partielles  des  vitesses,  dans  v/n 
solide  homoghie  et  ductile  dd/ormS  paraUilement  d,  un  plan. 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  lxxiv.,  pp.  450-3.    Paris,  1872. 

Before  discussiDg  this  memoir  we  may  in  the  first  place  refer 
to  a  footnote  on  p.  452,  somewhat  generalising  equation  (iii)  of 
our  Art.  1563.  If  Ti  be  given  as  a  function  of  T,  by  some  relation 
other  than  the  plastic  relation,  jTi  —  T,  =  2K,  of  that  article,  these 
equations  are  still  integrable.  Boussinesq  suggests  for  example 
the  condition  for  the  limiting  equilibrium  of  loose  earth,  or 
TJTf  =  (1—  sin  ^)/(l  +  sin  <f>),  (f>  being  the  angle  of  friction.  In 
this  case  the  third  equation  of  (v)  in  our  Art.  1563  becomes 

A,^-'^*xA,'+""*  =  l. 
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[1567.]  Boussinesq  proposes  in  this  memoir  to  investigate  the 
uniplanar  motion  of  a  plastic  mass,  and  he  obtains  the  components 
of  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  isostatic  surfaces  from  the 
following  considerations: 

(a)  That  the  cylinder  on  the  curvilinear  rectangle  (see  oar  Art. 
1563)  will  have  the  same  volume  at  times  t  and  t  -hcU, 

(6)  That  the  matter  situated  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  an 
isostatic  surface  has  no  slide  relative  to  the  matter  situated  on  the  other, 
because  the  stress  is  entirely  normal. 

If  Ui  and  U^  be  the  velocities  in  the  direction  of  the  normals  c^,  dn^ 
(see  our  Art.  1563),  Boussinesq  finds : 

%         ^  y 0). 

where  v^.  =  Vg. 

and  ^  X  A,  =  1  as  before. 

The  last  equation  may  be  written 

dp,'^  dp* W. 

but  its  integration  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  presence  of  h^ , 
a  function  of  both  p^  and  p^  (p.  453). 

[1568.]  Sur  une  maniire  simple  de  determiner  expSrimentaie- 
ment  la  resistance  au  glisssTnent  maximum  dans  un  solids  ductile, 
Jwmoghve  et  isotrope,  Gomptes  rendus,  T.  Lxxv.,  pp.  254-7. 
Paris,  1872. 

Boussinesq  draws  attention  to  the  formula  deduced  by  Saint- 
Yenant  from  Tresca's  researches  in  plasticity,  namely 

where  Ti^T^is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  three  prin- 
cipal tractions  (7\,  ?,,  T^),  and  K  is  taken  by  Saint-Venant  to  be 
a  constant:  see  our  Arts.  248  and  259.  Boussinesq  raises  the 
question  whether  f  is  an  absolute  constant.  He  considers  that  it 
is  not  sensibly  variable  with  the  small  relative  velocities  of  the  parts 
of  a  plastic  mass,  and  that  it  cannot  really  vary  with  a  uniform 
normal  pressure  round  any  element  of  volume,  because  such  a 
pressure  not  sensibly  increasing  the  density  would  not  render  the 
molecular  equilibrium  more  stable.     It  is  only  possible  he  thinks 
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for  the  variation  of  iT  to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  7,  is 

comprised  between  the  other  two  principal  tractions  or  upon  the 

ratio 

(r.  -  T,)I{T,  -  T,). 

He  therefore  proposes  to  take  K,  or 

T  "T 

J  (Ti  —  r,)  =  some  function  of  -~ — j— 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  K  to  vary  from  one  case  of  plastic 
motion  to  a  second.  This  variation  of  K  is  more  fully  discussed  in 
the  memoir  of  1876  :  see  our  Arts.  1586  and  1594. 

[1569.]  Boussinesq  further  suggests  pure  traction  experiments 
as  \h%  best  means  to  obtain  K,  supposing  it  to  be  constant.  In 
this  case  he  considers  that  jT,  =  7,  =  0,  and  therefore  that  K{^  ^2\) 
can  be  found  at  once. 

If  £r  be  variable  he  suggests  that  its  variation  could  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  rectangular  bar,  subjected 
to  a  longitudinal  traction  8^  be  placed  between  two  parallel 
polished  plates  covered  with  oil  or  grease,  and  subjected  to  a 
uniform  pressure  P  applied  through  these  plates.  Let  the  stress 
S  requisite  to  produce  plasticity  be  noted  for  each  value  of  P. 
Then  we  shall  have 

and  hence : 

It  would  then  be  easy  to  determine,  whether  iT  is  an  absolute 
constant,  and,  if  not,  how  it  varies  with  the  ratio  SjP, 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  considering  the  phenomenon  of 
local  stricture  which  occurs  with  ductile  metals  (see  our  Vol.  I., 
p.  891)  how  the  proposed  arrangement  could  practically  pro- 
duce the  required  system  of  stress,  even  if  the  oil  or  grease  really 
prevented  the  friction  of  the  plates  having  any  sensible  influence. 

[1570.]  Integration  de  VApiation  aux  d^riv^es  partielles  des 
cylindres  isostatiques  qui  se  produisent  d  Vintirieur  d*un  massif 
ihovleux  soumis  d  de  fortes  pressions.  Comptes  rendus,  T.  Lxxvii., 
pp.  667-71.     Paris,  1873. 
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Taking  the  equations  (iii)  of  our  Art  1563  and  replacing  (ii)  of  the 
same  article  by : 

— ^ — -^  =  —  sin  A, 

where  <^  is  the  angle  of  friction,  Boussinesq  obtains  the  solution  of 
these  equations  for  a  mass  of  loose  earth.     He  finds : 

See  our  Art.  1566. 

As  in  our  Art.  1564,  Boussinesq  then  proceeds  to  determine  the 

equation  which  must  be  satisfied  by  p^.     If  *  =  A/i ^~^»  ^®  ^^^ 

with  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1565  that : 

This  equation  he  solves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  differential 
equation  of  that  article.     See  pp.  669-70  of  his  memoir. 

[1571.]  Essai  thiorique  mr  Viquilibre  d^Aasbiciti  des  massifs 
ptdvimlents  compart  d  celui  de  massifs  solides  et  sur  la  poussie 
des  terres  sans  cohesion,    M^moires  couronnis  et  m^moires  des 

savants  Strangers  public  par  Va/xMmie de  Belgiqvs,  Tome  XL., 

pp.   1-180,    Bruxelles,  1876.     See  also   Gomptes  rendus,  Tome 
Lxxvii.,  pp.  1521-5.     Paris,  1873. 

Previous  memoirs  dealing  with  loose  earth  had  been  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  limit  of  its  equilibrium,  without 
reference  to  its  eUisticityf  and  from  this  standpoint  they  do  not 
properly  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  subject  We  have,  however, 
referred  by  title  to  one  or  two  such  memoirs  in  the  course  of  this 
history.  Thus  the  researches  of  Bankine  are  cited  in  our  Arts. 
453  and  465  (a),  those  of  Holtzmann  in  Art.  582  (6)  and  those  of 
L^vy,  Saint'Yenant  and  Boussinesq  in  Art.  242.  Rankine's 
researches  were  afterwards  thrown  into  a  geometrical  form  by 
Flamant  in  the  Annates  des  ponts  et  chmissies,  2^  Semestre,  pp. 
242-68.  Paris,  1872.  (An  interesting  elementary  discussion  of 
the  stability  of  earth  will  be  found  on  pp.  111-40  of  Flamant's 
Stahilit^  des  constructions :  Resistance  des  matMattx,  Paris,  1886.) 
Boussinesq  in  his  Introduction  after  referring  (pp.  3-4)  to  the 
previous  history  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  continues : 

Mais  il  y  a  un  autre  genre  d'^tdlibre  ^galement  important  k 
consid^rer:  c'est  celui  que  pr^sente  une  masse  sablonneuse  en  repos. 
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soutenue  par  un  mur  assez  ferme  pour  n'^prouver  aucun  ^branlement. 
Dans  cet  ^tat,  le  frottement  mutuel  des  couches  est  g^n^ralement  moindre 
que  dans  le  pr^c^ent,  tout  comnie,  k  rinterieur  d'un  solide  en  ^quilibre 
d'^lasticite,  les  tensions  restent  partout  infSrieures  ik  celles  qui  alt^reraient 
d'une  mani^re  permanente  la  structure  du  corps  :  les  particules  sont 
done  moins  retenues  par  leurs  actions  routuelles  que  dans  le  cas  oh  le 
mur  de  sont^nement  les  fuirait  en  c^ant  sous  leur  pression,  et  elles 
exercent  sur  ce  dernier  nne  pouss^e  sup^rieure  h.  celle  qulndiquent  les 
formules  de  Eankina  C'est  surtout  ce  genre  d'^quilibre  que  je  me 
propose  d*6tudier  ici :  je  Tappelle  equUibre  cPelasticite,  car  je  considfere 
les  pressions  qui  s'y  trouvent  effectivement  exerc^s  comme  dependant 
des  petites  deformations  qu'6prouverait  la  masse,  suppos^e  d'abord 
homog^ne  et  san»  poids,  si  elle  devenait  ensuite  pesante  comme  elle  Test 
en  efiet  (p.  5). 

More  attention  must  therefore  be  devoted  to  Boussinesq's 
memoirs  on  pulverulence  than  to  earlier  memoirs,  because  (i)  they 
deal  with  the  elastic  equilibrium  of  a  pulverulent  mass,  and  (ii) 
they  appear  to  contain  the  most  complete  scientific  theory  yet 
given  of  the  stability  of  such  a  mass. 

[1572.]  Boussinesq  bases  his  theory  of  pulverulence  on  the 
hypothesis  that  masses  of  pulverulent  material  stand  midway 
between  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  act  like  fluids  when  not 
subjected  to  pressure,  but  when  subjected  to  pressure  gain  an 
elasticity  of  form  as  well  as  of  bulk,  and  act  like  solids.  Bous- 
sinesq considers  the  slide-modulus  to  be  proportional  to  the  mean 
pressure.  Supposing  the  dilatation  0  to  be  zero  or  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  individual  stretches  Sx,  Sy,  Sg,  we  have  for  the 
mean  pressure  of  an  isotropic  medium  ^(^+ yJ  +  ^)or  —p,  say. 
Further  the  slide-modulus  /i  is  to  be  proportional  to  p,  or  mp 
say ;  hence  he  finds  as  stress  types : 

:^  =  -p(l  -  27M5aj),     Tz=pm<Tyg (i). 

[1573.]  On  p.  7  of  his  Introdvction  Boussinesq  discusses 
certain  difficultieE  which  arise  in  the  boundary  conditions  of  a 
pulverulent  mass.  At  a  free  boundary  clearly  the  pressure  is  to 
be  zero.  At  a  perfectly  rough  fixed  boundary,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  sustaining  walls  the  shifts  ought  to  be  zero,  or  the  couch 
of  material  along  the  wall  remain  unmoved.  This  fixity  of  the 
particles  along  the  wall  is,  however,  generally  incompatible  with 
their  fixity  in  the  same  positions  when  in  the  'primitive'  or 
*  natural '  state,  i.e.  when  no  body-force  such  as  weight  is  supposed 

T.  E.  PT.  u.  21 
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to  act  on  the  mass,  but  this  is  the  state  from  which  the  shifts 
u,  v,  w  are  supposed  to  be  measured. 

The  remainder  of  the  Introduction  is  a  r^sumi  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  memoir. 

[1574.]  §  I.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  Formules  des  pressions 
priricipales  exerc^s  d  Tintirieur  des  milieux  ^lasHquea,  solides, 
fluides  ou  pulv^rtdents,  dont  la  constitution  eat  la  mime  en  tout  sens. 
It  occupies  pp.  11-22.  The  first  two  or  three  pages  recite  some 
well-known  kinematic  properties  of  strain,  concluding  with  the 
consideration  of  the  three  principal  tractions  and  three  principal 
stretches.  If  «i,  s^,  s^  be  the  latter,  2^,  T,,  T^  the  former  quan- 
tities, Boussinesq  puts  —  p  or  ^  (2^  -h  Tj  +  ^s)  and 

h(T,-T,),  ^(T,-T,),  iCr.-r.) 

equal  to  functions  of  ^j,  «2»  *s.  which  he  says,  if  Si,  S2,  s^  are  suffi- 
ciently small,  can  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  in  rapidly 
converging  series  of  integral  positive  powers  of  s^  s^,  s^  (p.  14). 
This  is  the  same  sort  of  assumption  as  we  have  had  to  criticise  in 
the  investigations  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  928  *  and  299. 

Accepting  it  with  this  qualifying  remark,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
considerations  of  symmetry  by  which  Boussinesq  deduces  that : 

-p=A+Be+ce'  +  D{(8^-8,y-^{8,-8,f  +  {8,-8^f} (ii), 

where  Ay  By  C  and  D  are  constants  (p.  15). 

Write  the  right-hand  side  of  (ii)  as  K  and  its  value  when  the 
constants  Ay  B,  C,  D  are  replaced  by  dashed  letters  A\  By  Cy  U  2t&  K*  \ 
th*en  Boussinesq  shews  that  the  following  are  the  forms  of  the  principal 
traction  differences : 

\{T^  -  T,)  =  {K-  +  {B"  +  CO) «,}  («. -  «,),] 

^(T,-T,)  =  {K-+(£"+C"e)s,](s,-,,),    (iii)- 

UT,  -  T,)  =  {K'  +  (B"  +  C"6) «,}  (*,  -  «,)  ^ 

These  formulae  can  be  applied  to  all  isotropic  bodies,  and  Boussinesq 
proceeds  to  apply  them  to  various  types  (pp.  17-22). 

(a)  Elastic  solids.  In  this  case  the  strains  represented  by  s^-s^y 
*3  — s,,  «i  — «8  become  sensible  only  when  the  stress- differences  T^—T^y 
T^  —  Tyy  Ti  —  T^  are  themselveii  sensible.  Hence  for  small  strains, 
we  have 

''P=A^B6y 

W-  -3)  . k(T^.zIO  ^  mzl-)  =  A'^B'0  (iv). 
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Hence,        T,^i{T,-^T,^  T,)  +  i(T,^T,)-i{T,^  T,) 

i.e.  is  of  the  form  : 

T^  =  A  +  \e+2fjLS, (v), 

or  the  usual  expression  for  a  principal  traction  of  an  elastic  solid,  if  A 
be  the  initial  stress,  which  is  supposed  to  be  uniform  in  all  directions : 
see  our  Art.  616*. 

(b)  Fluid  Bodies,  Here  we  have  finite  strain-differences  8^  —  8^^ 
*s~«i»  *i— *2  for  vanishingly  small  stress-differences  Ti—T^f  T^-T^^ 
Ti  —  T^.  If  these  finite  strains  are  produced  whatever  be  the  value  of 
j9,  then  we  have  a  fluid  and 

T^=.T^^T^^^p  =  A^Be   (vi). 

(c)  FtUverulent  Bodies.  In  such  bodies  finite  strains  8^-8^,  «i  —  «n 
«i  -  «2  &i^  produced  by  vanishingly  small  stress-differences  T^-T^^T^—T^y 
Ti  -  Tg,  only  when  p  is  vanishingly  small.  Hence  terms  of  the  type 
K'  +  (-S"  +  C"0)  8i  must  be  divisible  by  p,  or  =  mp,  say.  If  we  neglect 
terms  of  the  third  order  in  the  strain,  this  can  only  be  realised  if 
K'  =  mKy  B"  =  0  and  C"0  be  of  the  second  order  in  the  strain. 
Further,  since  p  is  to  vanish  with  the  strain,  we  must  have  A  =  0, 
We  easily  deduce: 

—  —  —  iflr£fy 

82  ""  ^8  ^3  —  ^1  ^1        ^S 

whence 

T.^-p  (1  -  2m8,),     ^,  =  -p(l  -  2wtf,),     ^5  =  -;)  (1  -  2»Mr,),...(vii), 

where         -p  =  Be +  Cff'-^D{{8^^ 8^)*  +  («s - «i)'  +  («i  - ^a)'}- 

If  we  neglect  the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  the  strains  m  may  be 
considered  a  constant ;  further,  since  when  p  is  vanishingly  small,  0  is 
known  from  physical  considerations  to  be  vanishingly  small  even  for 
finite  strain-differences  «2~«3,  s^  —  Si,  «i-«s»  ^^  follows  that  B  must  at 
least  be  of  the  order  of  their  squares.  Hence  we  may  neglect  Cff^ 
and  put 

-p--B0  +  D{{s,-8,y+{8,^8,y  +  {8,^8,f} (Viii). 

Boussinesq  for  pulverulent  bodies  neglects  the  squares  of  the  strains  and 
accordingly  puts  6-0,  while  ~  j?  (=  BO)  is  supposed  to  be  finite.  He 
thus  obtahiB  equations  (vii)  in  conjunction  with  0  =  0  as  the  funda- 
mental equations  for  such  media. 

[1575.1  §  II.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  23-7)  is  entitled  :  Expressions 
generaUs  des  forces  elastiqttes,  d  VirUeriewr  des  corps  deUtsticite  eonstatUe, 
solides  ou  pulverulents.    This  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  transform- 

21—2 
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ation  of  strain  from  any  system  of  axes  to  the  axes  of  principal  stretch. 
Boossinesq  gives  results  of  the  types  : 

where  a,,  b^  c^  are  the  direction-cosines  which  the  new  axis  of  x  makes 
with  the  axes  of  principal  stretch,  o^,  63,  Cg  those  of  y  and  a^,  h^j  e^ 
those  of  z.  These  results  are  identical  with  those  of  Maxwell :  see  our 
Art.  1539*. 

Boussinesq  next  gives  corresponding  formulae  for  the  resolution  of 
stress,  these  are  of  the  type  : 

See  our  Art.  133. 
From  (vii)  by  aid  of  these  results  he  easily  deduces  (i),  or : 

^  =  ''P(l  -2m8x)f     Tx^fynuTyt (ix), 

with  the  condition  Sx^-Sy  +  s^  —  0, 

as  the  general  t3rpe  of  stresses  in  pulverulent  bodies  (p.  27). 

[1576.]  §  III.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  28-37)  is  entitled:  ilqvations 
diffirentielles  de  V^quilibre  dUldstidU  des  massifs  pttlvSrulents. 
Boussinesq  here  limits  the  scope  of  his  investigation  : 

Je  m*occuperai  principalement,  dans  la  suite  de  cette  €tude,  de 
r^quilibre  de  massifs  pesants,  tels  qu'un  monceau  de  sable,  form^  de 
tr^s-petits  grains  solides  juxtapose  sans  coh^ion,  mais  se  comprimant 
mutuellement  (p.  28). 

He  supposes  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  into  the  conglomera- 
tion of  such  grains  and,  pressing  round  each  grain  individually,  to 
have  no  influence  on  their  mutual  action,  i,e.  to  contribute  nothing 
to  the  value  of  p  in  equations  (ix)  above.  He  terms  the  natural 
state  (^tat  naturel)  of  the  mass  that  in  which  it  is  free  from  its  own 
weight  and  the  pressure  p  is  zero  at  each  point.  He  takes  x,  y,  z 
as  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  in  this  state,  and  u,  v,  w  for  the 
components  of  its  shift,  when  the  mass  is  supposed  to  become 
heavy,  and  accordingly  to  take  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium. 
Boussinesq  further  oousiders  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  pulveru- 
lent mass  not  to  be  passed,  and  confines  his  discussion  to  a 
uniplanar  distribution  of  strain. 

Suppose  the  plane  of  rcy  to  be  this  plane,  and  the  axis  of  2;  to  be 
horizontaL  Then,  if  gravity  make  an  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  y,  the 
body  stress  equations  reduce  to 
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(x). 


dxx        dxp  ri 

dxp     dpi  ^ 

-Y-   +-T-  +  f)g  COB  a  =  0 

ax      dy 

where  none  of  the  stresses  are  functions  of  z. 

If  we  wish  to  investigate  the  stresses  only  we  must  have  a  third 
relation  between  ^,  ^  and  7i.  This  is  easily  found  from  (ix)  by  aid  of 
the  identity 

dxdy      da^      d^ 
(see  our  Art  1420),  to  be 

dxdyKpJ'Kdx"     dy'jK    2p    )'  \    (xi). 

where  />  =  -  J  (jw  +  JJ)  ) 

Equations  (x)  and  (xi)  are  the  uniplanar  stress-equations  for  a 
pulverulent  body. 

[1577.]  In  a  footnote,  p.  31,  Boussinesq  gives  the  interesting 
equivalent  to  (xi)  in  the  case  of  uniplanar  strain  in  an  elastic  solid. 
It  is,  if  i;  be  the  stretch -squeeze  ratio  : 

rt  d^xy      d^ui      d*xx        /  cP       (P\,^     ^.  ,  ... 

2^^y=^^rf^-n^^^)^"^"^ <^"^- 

Solutions  of  (x)  and  (xii)  for  the  case  of  a  heavy  elastic  solid  are 
given  by : 


^  d^<l^ 

"'-^^f^didy' 


where  <^  is  any  function  of  Xy  y  which  satisfies  the  equation  : 
and  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant :  see  our  Art.  1583. 


[1578.]  Pp.  32-4  of  this  section  of  the  memoir  are  occupied 
with  oertun  supplementary  formulae.  Thus  if  nn  be  the  traction  and 
ru  the  shear  across  a  plane  the  normal  to  which  makes  an  angle  fi  with 
the  axis  of  a;,  Boussinesq  shews  that  for  pulverulent  bodies  : 

;S;  =  -p-i2cos2()8-)8o), 

where  H  (taken  positive)  and  P^  are  defined  by  : 

B  sin  2)8p  =  —  *J,     B  cos  2^^  =  J  ( JJ  -  2r). 


I (xiii), 
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The  formulae  (xiii)  are  easy  corollaries  from  those  of  Bankine  :  see 
our  Arts.  465  (6),  and  1563. 

If  1\,  7 J,  T^  be  the  principal  tractions  : 

T^  =  -p-¥Ry     T^  =  "p-R,     T^  =  -p (xiv), 

where  the  algebraically  least  traction,  T^,  coincides  with  the  direction 
which  makes  an  angle  fi^  with  the  axis  of  x. 

If  X*  be  the  direction  of  lines  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xf/  which 
make  initially  an  angle  fi  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  y'  that  of  lines  per- 
pendicular to  x'  we  have  : 

y (xv), 

where,  It  sin  2j3o  =  -  'mpir^y     R  cos  2)8^  =  mp  (s^  -  «a.). 

The  principal  stretches  are 

''  =  ^p'     •»  =  ®'     '*  =  -2mp <''^')- 

[1579.]  Pp.  34-37  deal  with  the  conditions  at  the  boundaries  of  a 
pulverulent  mass. 

At  a  free  surface  we  must  have  the  stress  across  the  surface  zero,  or 
in  the  case  of  uniplanar  strain  : 

«x  cos  y  -I-  ity  sin  y  =  0,     «J  COS  y  +  y?  sin  y  =  0 (xvii), 

where  y  is  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  free  surface  at  any  point  makes 
with  the  axis  of  x. 

For  a  rigid  boundary  as  a  sustaining  wall,  Boussinesq  considers  the 
extreme  cases  of  perfect  roughness  or  perfect  smoothness. 

For  perfect  roughness : 

M  =  0,     t;  =  0  (xviii). 

For  perfect  smoothness : 

u  cos  y  +  V  sin  y  =  0, 
and  nt  =  Raji2  (y-  ft)  =  ^y 

y  being  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  rigid  boundary  makes  with  the 
axis  of  a;. 

Since  R  will  not  as  a  general  rule  be  zero,  we  may  write  these 
conditions : 

w  cos  y  + 1?  sin  y  =  0,     sin  2  (y  -  ft)  =  0 (xix). 

Boussinesq  remarks  that  the  conditions  for  perfect  roughness,  or 

tt  =  0,     v  =  0, 
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suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  mass  which  in  the  ^natural  state' 
(Le.  weightless  state :  see  our  Art.  1573)  were  in  contact  with  the  rigid 
boundary  remain  so  after  the  mass  assumes  the  strained  condition.  This 
cannot  in  practice  be  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Sustaining  walls,  he 
remarks,  undoubtedly  do  not  allow  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  in 
contact  with  them,  but  these  particles  will  often  be  in  other  positions 
than  those  of  the  'natural  state',  u  and  v  at  such  walls  may  be 
theoretically  considei-ed  as  given,  but  they  are  in  practice  unknown 
functions  of  the  coordinates  of  position. 

Avec  lea  donn^  dont  dispose  Fingdnieur,  I'^quilibre  qui  se  produit  dans  un 
massif,  au  moment  mdme  oti  on  le  forme  en  d^hargeant  successivement  de  la 
terre  sur  le  sol  ou  centre  uu  mur  de  sout^nement,  ue  paratt  done  pas  susceptible 
d'une  determination  praise,  et  il  doit  6tre  fort  oomplexe  ou  affects  d'un  grand 
nombre  d'anomalies  locales.  Mais  ce  qu'il  importe  de  connaltre,  c'est  le  mode 
d'^uilibre  d^finitif  qui  subeistera,  lorsque  les  petits  ^branlements  que  tout 
massif  eprouve  presque  k  chaque  instant  auront  fait  disparaitre  les  irr^gularit^s 
et  amene  un  tassement  complet,  ou  group^  tons  les  trains  sablonneux  de  la 
mani^re  en  quelque  sorte  la  moins  forc^  Un  tel  mode  d'^quilibre,  par  le  fait 
mdme  qu'il  s'^tablit  de  pr^fi^rence  k  tout  autre,  doit  6tre,  de  tous  les  anodes 
compcUioles  avec  les  circofistances,  celui  qui  assure  le  mieux  la  stability  int^rieure 
du  massif  en  Pecartant  le  moins  possible  de  Pdtat  Tiaturel  (pp.  36-7). 

[1580.]  §  IV.  pp.  37-45  of  the  memoir  solves  the  equations  of  our 
Art.  1576  for  the  case  of  an  infinite  mass  of  pulverulent  matter  bounded 
by  a  plane  sloping  at  an  angle  co  to  the  horizon.  Boussinesq  takes  as 
plane  of  xy  any  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  bounding  plane,  and 
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as  axis  of  x  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  talus  OA  and  the 
vertical  OG.  The  magnitudes  of  the  angles  will  then  be  those  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  values  of  the  shifts  and  stresses  in 
the  plane  of  the  figure  can  now  only  be  functions  of  the  primitive 
distance  I  from  the  line  OA.    We  have 

l  =  x  cos  a  +  ^  sin  a, 

and  equations  (x)  become : 

Yj  {jcx  cos  a  +  (^  +  gpT}  an  a]  =  0, 

-f){{jti  +  ^rp^  cos  a  +  J?  sin  a}  =  0 (x^*) 

These  equations,  having  regard  to  (xvii)  which  must  be  satisfied  along 
the  bounding  surface  or  for  ^  =  0,  lead  to  : 

XX  cos  a  +  (JJ  +  gpl)  sin  a  =  0,     (S  +  9P^  cos  a  +  yj  sin  o  =  0, 
or,  remembering 

(D  =  2-2a  and  j?  =  -i(^  +  ^), 

after  some  reductions  to : 

^{xx  —  'yi)—p sin  (1)  =  0,     xi  -\- pgl—p cos <i>  =  0 (xxi). 

Hence  by  (ix)  of  Art.  1575,  we  find : 

_         _  sin  CO 

Thus,  if  <^  and  ^  be  arbitrary  functions  of  y  and  x  respectively : 

sin<i>^        .  .  v-  sino) 


M  = 


[«+*(y)l  v=-o— [-y+^(«^)]- 


2m  ^       ^v^/J'  2m 


The  properties  of  0-3,^,  however,  which  can  only  be  a  function  of  /, 
and  therefore  must  satisfy  the  relation 


cUr^y       1      _  ^xy       1 


dx  cos  a       dy  sin  a' 

lead  to  the  easy  determination  of  the  forms  of  <^  and  ^.     Boussinesq 
finds : 


sincop  -  .  ,  ,      „\  n   \ 

sin  CO  p  /  '      n\      ,     "1 

V  =  -  —  Y-y ^car cos a+(c  -c  )a;+Ci  J 


•  •  •  ■  •  •  t  A  JLAXI> 


where  c,  c',  c",  Cx',  c/'  are  five  arbitrary  constants.  Obviously  the  terms 
in  Ci',  Ci'  answer  to  a  displacement  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  and  those  in 
c"  to  a  rotation  of  the  mass  as  a  whole. 
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For  the  strains  and  stresses  we  deduce  the  values : 

sin  0)                  sino) .  ,       «  ,     ...v 

«»  =  -»y  =  -2^  ,      <r^^=__(c+cO (xxiu), 

^  =  -  j9  (1  -  sin  (I)),     JJ  =  -  j9  (1  +  sin  <d),     xi  =p  (c'  +  cl)  sin  <u, 

^     P?? 

«j  = 

^     cos  o)  -  (c'  +  cZ)  sin  oo 

(xxiv). 

If  the  motion  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  be  disregarded,  Boussinesq 
(pp.  41-42)  shews  that  any  system  of  initially  parallel  straight  lines 
in  the  plane  scy  becomes  a  system  of  concentric  and  similar  conies 
with  their  axes  parallel  to  those  of  x  and  y.  This  conic  system 
reduces  to  a  system  of  circles  when  the  straight  lines  are  parallel  to 
the  bounding  plane,  and  to  a  system  of  straight  lines  when  c  =  0. 

[1581.]  Boussinesq  now  proceeds  to  find  the  stress  across  any 
plane  from  equations  (xiii)  of  Art.  1578.  Let  the  plane  pass  through 
the  axis  of  z  and  make  an  angle  c^  with  the  vertical  (see  figure  in  Art. 
1580),  then  its  trace  on  the  plane  of  xy  being  OP,  we  easily  find  that 
P  of  equations  (xiii)  is  given  by 

Whence  using  (xxiv)  we  have : 

tan  2)8o  =  c'  +  cl. 

Take  an  auxiliary  angle  c  given  by  2^o  =  (o  -  2c,  or 

c' +  c^  =  tan  (o)  -  2€) (xxv). 

We  then  easily  deduce : 

pgl  cos  (o)  —  2c)  \ 

^  ~        cos  2  (o)  —  c) 

P9^ 


nn  =  -^ 


cos  2  (cD  ~  c) 


{cos  (o)  -  2c)  +  sin  oi  sin  2  (cj  -  c)}. 


»-...(xxvi). 


i5= ^ rsinft)C0s2(€i  — c) 

cos  2  (o)  -  c) 

Further,  since 

;^  =  — ^(1  -  2wWn)  and  ru=pnWf^ty 

we  deduce : 

sin  (0  sin  2  (ci  —  c) 


««  =  - 


0'nt  = 


2wi  COS  (<o  -  2c)    '  /       "v 

^  '        y (xxvu). 

sin  0)  cos  2  (c,  -  c) 
7n  cos  (ci>  —  2c) 


Equations  (xxv-xxvii)  contain  the  fundamental  results  of  Boussinesq's 
theory  for   the   elastic   equilibrium   of  pulverulent  masses.     We   see 
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at  once  that  wben  Cj  =  c,  or  =  €  —  ^  i  ^^^  value  of  8^  =  0;  that  is  to  say 

there  is  no  stretch  (or  squeeze)  in  directions  making  an  angle  c  with 
the  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  in  directions  given  hy  the  solution  of 
(xxv)  for  €.  The  principal  axes  of  stretch  must  bisect  the  angles  between 
these  directions  of  no  stretch,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  principal 
stretches  are  given  hy : 

sinw  .       .... 

«  =  ±  o 7 i7~\  (xxviii). 

2m  cos  (o>  -  2c)  ^  ' 

[1582.]  Boussinesq  remarks  that  the  practically  useful  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  constant  c  of  (xxv)  is  zero,  or  c  is  a 
constant  angle,  and  sums  up  for  such  cases  as  follows : 

If  two  systems  of  equidistant  parallel  straight  lines  be  drawn 
in  the  unstrained  mass,  the  one  inclined  at  an  angle  e  to  the 
vertical,  and  the  other  at  an  angle  e  to  the  horizontal, — thus 
dividing  the  transverse  section  of  the  mass  into  a  system  of  equal 
squares, — then  this  double  system  remains  after  strain  a  double 
system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  the  squares  being  converted  into 
rhombuses  having  the  same  sides  as  the  squares,  but  adjacent 
sides  rotated  relative  to  each  other  through  the  small  angle 
sin  a)/[m  cos  (©  —  26)}.  The  whole  strain  therefore  reduces  to  a 
slide  upon  each  other  of  parallel  slices  of  the  mass  inclined  at  an 
angle  e  to  the  vertical  (p.  45). 

[1583.]  In  a  footnote  on  p.  45  Boussinesq  deals  with  the  strain  in 
an  infinite  heavy  elastic  mass  bounded  by  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle 
(I)  to  the  horizon. 

Taking:        S  =  -/?(l -sinw),     w  =  -Jt>(l +Bin(i)),  |  . 

xi  =^  p  COB  ia  —  pgl  / ^ 

we  see  from  our  (xii)  that  p  must  be  of  the  form : 

P=/i+/a^ (xxx). 

I  find  from  xx  =  \0+  2fi8g,,     yj  =  Xd  +  2fi*y, 

that  the  shifts  are  given  by^ : 

^  This  is  the  case  of  an  infinite  solid  with  a  free  plane  sarfaoe.  Bonssinesq's 
results  as  expressed  in  (xxix)  do  not  seem  general  enough  to  enable  us  to  deal  with 
a  rigid  plane  boundary  as  well,  which  we  oan  do  in  the  case  of  results  (xxiv)  for 
a  pulvenilent  mass. 


(xxxiii)y 
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Whence  from  xj  =  /xo-jcy,  we  have,  if  v  =  (X  +  2fi)/(\  +  /x) : 

pal     cos^  <a  —  V 

cos  0)  —  ?-i^  = . 

p  COSCO 

Now  Boussinesq  equates  the  expression  on  the  lef^rhand  side  of  this 
result  to  tau  (cd  —  2c)  sin  oo,  and  speaks  of  this  auxiliary  angle  c  becoming 
constant  for  great  values  of  I.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  always  be 
constant,  and  that  we  must  have : 

pal  COB  (a  ,        ... 

V-      (xxxu), 

V 

or,  /i  =  0,   and  /2  =  (pgoos<a)/v. 

The  maximum  stretch  and  squeeze  are  then  given  by : 

8  =  -^{y^l  +  V(i'~l)'  +  v»tan«o)}, 

the  angles  y^  and  y,,  they  make  with  the  axis  of  x 
being  determined  as  roots  of : 

tan  2y  =  (v  —  1)  cot  w  +  v  tan  co 

where  the  squeeze  corresponds  to  the  value  of  y  <  n-/2. 

These  results,  a  slight  extension  of  Boussinesq's,  seem  to  me  of 
possible  application  to  geological  problems.  For  example,  supposing 
rupture  to  take  place  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  greatest  stretch, 
we  find,  that  a  massive  slope  of  rock  at  an  angle  of  45°,  would  under 
its  own  weight  rupture  in  planes  making  an  angle  of  about  80*"  to  81** 
with  the  downward  direction  of  the  slope.  The  planes  of  rupture  thus 
fall  below  the  internal  planes  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  This 
numerical  result  supposes  uniconstant  isotropy  to  hold  for  the  material 
of  the  rock. 

That  the  strains  and  stresses  become  infinite  with  I  is  only  to  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  theoretical  problem,  which  suppose  a 
heavy  nu«8,  infinite  in  me. 

[1584.]  §  V.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  46-53)  deals  with  the  modi- 
fications necessary  in  the  results  of  the  previous  section  when  the 
pulverulent  mass  is  bounded  by  a  sloping  wall  Let  this  wall 
slope  at  an  angle  i  to  the  vertical  (see  fig.  below),  then  the  angle 

X  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  is  given  byx  =  T  +  o— *•   Boussinesq 

considers  two  ccMes,  namely,  when  the  wall  is  either  (i)  perfectly 
rough  or  (ii)  perfectly  smooth. 

Case  (i).  WcUl  perfectly  rough.  In  this  case  we  take  (see  our  Art 
1579)  t(  and  v  as  given  by  equations  (xxii)  equal  to  zero,  when 

a;  =  rcosxi     y  =  rsinx 
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for  aJl  values  of  r.     We  easily  find  that : 

c"  =  -  cosec  2x  =  -  sec  (cD  -  2i),  V (xxxiv). 

c'  =  -  cot  2x     =    tan  (cd  -  2i)  j 

Since  c  =  0,  we  have  from  (xxv)  : 

or,  the  parameter  €  is  now  constant  and  the  line  OM  of  the  figure  in 
our  Art.  1580  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  supporting  wall.  Thus 
by  Art.  1582  the  strain  of  the  pulverulent  mass  consists  of  a  slide 
of  magnitude 

sin  (t}/{m  cos  (cd  -  2i)} 

parallel  to  the  supporting  wall. 

Suppose  a  plane  in  the  pulverulent  mass  perpendicular  to  that  of 
xt/  to  make  an  angle  <f>  with  the  fixed  wall  in  the  unstrained,  and  the 
angle  ^  -  8^  in  the  strained  condition.  Then  we  easily  find  8^/sin'  ^  =  cr, 
the  slide  parallel  to  the  fixed  wall,  or 

J,  sino>sin»«^ 

H  = 7 ^.x (xxxv). 

m  cos  (a>  —  2i)  ^         ' 

Boussinesq  takes  two  special  cases.  Namely,  when  8<^  -^  ^,  the 
change  in  angle  of  the  talus  itself,  and  when  8<^  =  (f,  the  change  in  angle 
of  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  wall  in  the  unstrained 
condition.  In  the  former  case  ^  =  '7r/2  +  co  —  t,  and  in  the  later  ff>  =  7/4. 
Hence : 


^  _  sin  (D  cos^  (<a  —  i)  ,  _  sin  «d 


^  ...(xxxvi). 


m  cos  (ci)  —  2t)   '  2m  cos  (w  —  2i)  * 

-  ^     ^  _  sin  (D  cos  2  (o)  —  t) 

'"^~    2mcos(a)-2i) 

Case  (ii).      TTa^  perfectly  smooth.     In  this  case  the  ni  of  equation 
(xxvi)  is  zero  for  c^  =  t ;  this  leads  to  2  (t  -  €)  =  7r/2,  or  from  (xxv)  : 

c'  +  01  =  —  cot  (o)  -  2i). 

We  have  further  to  make  the  shift  perpendicular  to  the  wall  vanish,  or 

V  cos  x  —  u  sin  x  =  0, 
for  all  values  of  r  when 

x  =  r  cos  x»     y  =  ^  sin  x- 
This  leads  by  (xxii)  to  c  =  0,  and,  remembering  that  at  the  wall 

X  + 1  =  ir/i  +  0)  2,  also  to  c"  =  0. 
Further  we  find  Ci'/cob  x  =  Ci    sin  x  =  c,,,  say.     Boussinesq  takes  c^  =  0,'  or 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y  through  the  strained  position  of  the  element  at 
the  origin  0.     Thus  we  have  finally  : 


and 


c  =  c"  =  c/  =  c"  =  0,     c'  =  -  cot  (o)  -  2i), 

c  =  i  -  Tr/4 


[ (xxxvii). 


On  se  fait  une  id6e  nette  du  tassement  qui  se  produit  dans  le  cas  actual 
d'un  mur  poli,  ayant  OM'  poiu*  face  post^rieure,  en  concevant,  au  lieu  de  ce  mur 


X 


poli,  un  mur  rugueuz  OMi,  incline  sur  celui-ci  de  45%  ou  faisant  avec  Oy 

rangleyOJbri=a+t~  T  ,  et  en  consid^rant  le  tassement,  parallMe  k  OMi,  qui  se 

produirait  alors.    Ce  tassement,  k  une  distance  D  de   OJI/|,  sera  ^al  k 

D  sin  CO  Mm  cos  «-2(i-^j   y=-i)sin  ©/{w  sin  («  -  2i)}^    Pour  amener  le 

massif  AOM'  k  son  ^tat  d^finitif,  il  suffira  de  concevoir  ensuite  qu'il  toume  en 
bloc  autour  de  I'origine  0,  dans  le  sens  de  Oy  vers  Oxy  de  la  petite  quantity 

^ = sin  tt  /"!  2w  008   »-2(i-^)   [•=-8in  «/{2«i  sin  (<»  -  2i)},  en  vue  d'annuler 

la  rotation  ^ale  et  contraire  ^prouv^  dans  ce  tassement  fictif,  d'apr^  (xxxvi), 
par  la  ligne  mat^rielle  primitivement  couch^  contre  le  mur  r^l  Om'  et  qui  ne 
refoit  e&ctivement  aucime  rotation  autour  de  0  (pp.  50-1). 

This  follows  since  the  term  in  c"  in  the  first  solution  corresponds  as 
we  have  noted  in  Art.  1580  to  a  rotation  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  of 

magnitude  -= — c"  [ :  see  equation  (xxii)],  or  by  (xxxiv)  to 

sin  (o  M  2m  cos    <u  —  2fi  —  jj    [, 

i.e.  to  the  value  of  {'  in  (xxxvi). 

1  The  angle  GOM^  is  to  be  reckoned  negative  when  substituted  for  the  i  of  case 
(i),  for  OAfj  now  falls  on  the  opposite  side  of  00  to  0M\ 
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The  change  in  inclination  of  the  talus  to  the  smooth  wall  will  be 
given  by  the  third  formula  of  (xxxvi),  or  by  : 

sina)Cos2(a)- (i--r))  •    «/       -x 

C  -  r  =  ,  >        vv   =  "o ;— T-^— ^. .  .(xxxviu). 

2mco8(a>-2(i-^))       2m8m(<a-2») 

The  solutions  found  for  the  two  cases  of  the  rough  and  smooth 
supporting  walls  are  unique  (p.  50). 

[1585.]  §  VI.  (pp.  53-68)  is  an  interesting,  if  somewhat 
h3rpothetical  one.  It  is  entitled  :  Des  modes  cC^quilibre  qui  cessent 
d!4tre  possibles,  par  suite  des  limites  dUlasticiti  de  la  matHre 
piUv^ndente. 

Boussinesq  terms  the  elastic  limit  in  the  case  of  a  pulverulent 
solid  the  Aat  ebovleux,  which  we  may  render  as  the  state  of 
collapse.  He  considers  that  a  pulverulent  mass  may  withstand  a 
positive  stretch,  but  not  a  positive  traction.  Thus  from  equation 
(vii),  it  follows  that  p  must  always  be  positive  and  the  maximum 
stretch  s  <  l/2m  in  order  that  equilibrium  may  exist.  But  it  does 
not  result  from  this  that  s  =  l/2m  is  the  stretch  which  marks  the 
point  of  collapse.  A  less  stretch  than  this,  to  be  determined  by 
experiment,  may  be  sufficient.  Boussinesq  accordingly  takes  for 
the  conditions  of  non-collapse  or  stability 

p>0  and  «<-s— ^ (xxxix), 

where  (f>  is  an  angle  between  0  and  90°  (for  its  physical  meaning : 
see  Art.  1587)  and  s  is  the  greatest  positive  stretch. 

[1586.]  We  may,  according  to  Boussinesq,  look  at  the  con- 
dition of  stability  of  any  isotropic  elastic  solid  in  the  following 
manner  (pp.  57-9).  Suppose  Si  and  s^  the  principal  stretches  in 
the  case  of  uniplanar  strain,  then  for  the  limit  of  elastic  stability 
we  must  have  Si  some  function  of  s^  (including  a  constant  as  such 
a  function),  or  we  may  write,  he  holds  : 

«i  -  «a  =/(«!  +  «2)- 

Now  if  the  cori*esponding  principal  tractions  be  2\,  T,,  we  have 
7\  -  r,  =  2/A  (Sy  -  «sX  Ti  +  Ts  =  2  (X  +  /a)  («i  +  «,),  and  therefore : 

T,  +  T, 


^-^=^27x^^0 <^')- 
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Now  for  the  special  case  of  a  plastic  solid  the  dilatation- 
modulus  ^  (3\  +  2fi)y  or — since  resistance  to  change  of  bulk  in 
such  a  solid  is  great  as  compared  to  resistance  to  change  of 
shape — \  must  be  very  great  as  compared  with  /**  Hence  if 
Ti  +  T^he  not  very  great  as  compared  with  Ti  — 2\,  we  have, 
expanding  hy  Mddaurin's  theorem  and  retaining  only  the  lowest 

terms: 

T,-T,  =  2K^K,(T,'¥T,)  (xli) 

where  K  and  K^  are  independent  of  2\,  T^. 

If  we  retain  only  the  first  term  on  the  right,  we  have  Saint- 
Venant's  fundamental  hypothesis  for  the  state  of  plasticity :  see 
our  Arts.  247  and  260.  If  we  retain  only  the  second  term  on  the 
right,  Boussinesq's  second  condition  of  (xxxix)  that  a  pulverulent 
body  shall  not  reach  the  point  of  collapse,  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  it.    For,  since 

r,  =  -p(l_27ywi)andp  =  -i(r,  +  i;) 

we  have  (Z  -  T,)/{T,  +  T,)  =  -  2ni8,,  or  for  stability  : 

T  —T 
-y  ^y  <  sin  (f>    (xlii). 

This  agrees  with  (xli),  if  we  take  K^  0  and  Ki  =  sin  (f>. 

Thus  K=0  corresponds  to  pulverulence  and  Ki  =  0  to 
plasticity. 

Here,  as  in  Arts.  1568  and  1594,  the  discussion  seems  to  trench 
on  ground  which  much  needs  accurate  physical  investigation. 
Boussinesq  cites  no  experimental  evidence,  and  the  appeal  to 
Maclaurin's  Theorem  is  far  from  convincing.  Boussinesq's  treat- 
ment of  the  elastic,  plastic  and  pulverulent  limits  may  be 
suggestive,  but  it  is  certainly  not  final. 

tl587.]     We  may  look  at  condition  (xlii)  from  another  stand-point, 
i'rom  (xlii)  we  easily  find  the  angle  the  stress  across  any  plane 
makes  with  the  normal  n  to  that  plane.     Let  this  angle  be  x«     Then 
it  will  be  found  that  x  is  a  maximum  when : 

cos  2  (/8  -  j8o)  =  -^/p  =  sin^,  j 

and  that  in  this  case,  > (xliii). 

8in'x  =  8in'^  J 

Premising  that  <f>  is  termed  the  angle  of  internal  friction,  we  may 
interpret  this  result  as  follows : 
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The  inclination  of  the  stress  across  any  plane  to  the  produced 
normal  to  that  plane  ought  for  equilibrium  to  be  possible  to  be  less 
than,  or  at  most  equal  to,  the  internal  angle  of  friction  (p.  56). 

Equation  (xliii)  also  gives  us : 


^-A  =  *(j+2)' 


or,  we  conclude  that :  The  planes,  across  which  the  stress  makes  the 
greatest  possible  angle  with  the  production  of  the  normal,  make  with 
the  plane   submitted   to  the   maximum   pressure   an  angle   equal   to 

T^  +  ix- 

This  result  is  due  to  Rankine,  who  deduced  it,  however,  from  a 
discussion  not  involving  the  same  principles. 

[1588.]     Using  (xxviii)  and  the  second  of  (xxxix)  we  easily  find  that : 

cos*  (d)  -  2c)  >  sin*  w/sin*  <^ (xliv). 

Hence  ta  the  slope  of  the  talus  must  be  less  than,  or  at  most  equal  to, 
the  angle  of  friction  ^. 

Boussinesq  gives  some  details  from  a  memoir  of  Saint-Guilhem 
{Anrudes  des  ponts  et  chauas^ea,  T.  xv.  pp.  319-50.  Paris,  1858)  as  to 
the  angle  of  friction.  It  varies  from  24"  or  26°  for  small  shot  or 
mustard  seed  to  about  55°  for  very  dense  eaith.  The  natural  talus,  for 
example  that  observed  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks,  etc.,  is  about  31°  for 
fine  and  dry  sand,  from  32°  to  33°  for  marl,  limestone  and  earth 
recently  thrown  from  the  wheelbarrow,  about  37°  for  chalky  earth, 
about  38°  for  moist  quartz  sand  and  about  45°  for  moist  gypseous  sand. 

[1589.]  The  relation  (xliv)  is  easily  shewn  to  involve  the  condition 
that  cos*  <o  >  sin*  o)  tan*  (oi  —  2c),  or,  looking  at  (xxiv)  and  (xxv),  the 
condition  that  |9  >  0.  Thus  the  first  condition  of  (xxxix)  is  satisfied  if 
the  second  be. 

Suppose  cos  r  =  sin  oi/sin  <^  where  r  is  an  angle  between  0  and  7r/2, 
then  we  easily  find  from  (xliv)  that 

c>  J (co  —  t)  and  <  J (co  +  t). 

In  the  case  of  a  rough  revetment  wall  its  inclination  i  to  the 
vertical  is  equal  to  c :  see  our  Art.  1584.  The  limits  within  which  i, 
or  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  revetment  wall  must  lie  thus  form 
what  Boussinesq  terms  a  Maltese  cross,  and  for  all  values  outside  the 
arms  of  this  cross  slipping  takes  place  for  the  given  slope  of  the  talus'. 

^  Boussinesq  in  a  footnote,  p.  63,  returns  to  the  solution  for  the  elastic  solid, 
which  we  have  dealt  with  in  Art.  1583.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  principal 
stretches  can  both  be  negative,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  special  appli- 
cation of  the  solution  with  possible  boundary  conditions  in  which  this  would 
occur.     He  states  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  plane  boundary  of  such 

a  solid  to  have  a  less  slope  than  that  given  by  ^vnia=—-—  ^  or  =i  for  a  unicon- 

A  +  /A 

stant  elastic  solid,  \.q.w<W*.    I  do  not  think  this  is  true  for  an  infinite  elastic 
solid  with  a  free  plane  surface. 
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We  easily  find  from  (xliv)  thai  the  two  limiting  values  of  the  slope  of 
the  talna  for  a  given  value  i  of  the  inclination  of  the  revetment  wall 
are  the  roots  of : 


..(El,). 


+  coseo  ^  -  sin  2i 

Boussineaq  remarks  that  in  actual  practice  this  onlj'  gives  the  slope 
of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  talus  at  the  revetment  wall,  the  talus  itself 
generally  not  being  plane  and  having  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  any 
declivity  not  greater  than  the  angle  of  friction  ^.     Tbiis  we  have  the 


in  the  first  of  which  u^  corresponds  to  the  upper,  and  in  the  second  u,  to 
the  lower  sign  in  (xlv). 

The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  numerical 
details  of  the  relations  between  oi  and  i  for  the  cases  of  perfectly  rough 
and  perfectly  smooth  revetment  walls. 

[1590.1  §  VII.  (pp.  68-81)  is  entitled  :  Crdcul  de  la  presHon  exerde 
Mir  tout  aimeni  de  swrfaee  normal  au  plan  dea  di/ormatioru,  el  de  la 
pmuaee  tolale  ^ae  nupporte  un  mwr  plan  de  ecuHnemetU. 

In  this  section  Boussinesq  firat  discusseB  at  some  length  (pp.  68-74) 
the  values  of  the  parameter  %  (which  characterises  the  mode  of  equili- 
brium: see  our  Art.  1581  and  Jig.  Art.  1580)  for  which  the  stresses 
—  m  and  M  across  the  plane  given  by  (,  (see  equation  (xivi)  of  Art. 
1581)  take  their  maximum  and  minimum  values.  Let  ^,  be  the  angle 
the  resultant  stress  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  given  by  «, 
then: 

The  extreme  values  of  the  two  components  —  <»,  ni  of  the  stress, — or 
those  which  correspond  to  a  mass  with  its  talus  at  an  angle  u  to  the 
horiason  on  the  point  of  collapse — are  given  by  the  equations  : 
sin  (u  +  2^)  =  sin  ra/sin  ^ 


n  (*■-»- ^ +  *)  =  **"  {«!  +  *)/ t«n*  (^  -  I) , 
_     Bin^cosi;>sin2(«,  +  ^(')        .         :=  _      " 
2cos»{^j-|jcos(«.  +  ^) 
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The  auxiliary  angle  ^,  which  is  to  be  calculated  ftom  the  first  of  these 
equations,  ought  to  l^  so  chosen  that  the  absolute  value  of  o>+2Vr  is  less  than 
ir/2,  if  we  require  the  limit  when  -  rm  takes  its  least  value ;  and  it  is  to  be  taken 
between  ir/2  and  tt  if  we  require  the  limit  when  -  nn  takes  its  greatest  value. 
Since  the  inclination  ^  of  the  resultant  stress  to  the  produced  normal 
to  the  elementary  plane  must  lie  between  -  ir/2  and  9r/2,  its  value  is  com- 
pletely determined  oy  the  second  of  the  equations  (p.  74). 

BouBsinesq  points  out  that  the  limiting  equilibrium  when  -  mt  is  a 
minimum  is  that  which  has  been  studied  by  Maurice  L4vy  in  his  memoir 
of  1867-9 :  see  our  Art.  242,  while  Rankine  in  1856  (see  our  Art. 
453)  had  considered  both  cases  of  limiting  equilibrium  for  c^  =  0. 

[1591.1  For  the  special  case  of  a  rough  supporting  wall  c  =  t, 
or  the  inclination  of  the  wall  (see  our  Art.  1584),  whence  from  (xxvi) 
we  have  at  the  wall  where  €|  =  t : 

-»n=  ^^ :r  COB  (<D  -  2t),       nl  = ^^7 :r  Sin  <i>  ; 

cos  2  (a)  - 1)       ^  COS  2  (ci>  -  i)  ' 

whence,  if  jR  be  the  resultant  stress  : 

tan  ^  =  sin  co/cos  (a>  -  2^),^ 

pyZsino)         I ..(xlvii). 

~  cos  2  (<o—  i)  sin  ^J 

We  see  at  once  that  the  stress  across  each  element  of  the  wall  is 
the  same  in  direction.  Taking  a  strip  of  the  wall  of  unit  horizontal 
length  and  depth  d  measured  aUmg  its  sloping  face  from  the  talus,  we 
easily  find  for  the  resultant  action  F : 

P=  f  RdL=fi'^^^^^ (xlviii). 

yo  2  006  2  (o)  -  i)  sin  ^  ^         '* 

and  this  acts  at  the  hydrostatic  centre  of  pressure  of  the  strip,  i.e.  at  a 
distance  ^L  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

If  t  =  0,  or  the  sustaining  wall  be  vertical : 


tan<^  =  tana),     i'=^  -roT  •- (^^)- 


2      C06  2ci> 

In  this  last  case  we  have,  from  (zliv),  tan(D  =  sin^,  whence  we  see 
that  the  angle  of  friction  between  the  wall  and  the  pulverulent  mass 
(which  ought  always  to  be  greater  than  ^)  must  have  its  tangent 
greater  than  the  sine  of  the  internal  angle  of  friction  of  the  mass 
(pp.  80-1). 

Boussinesq  also  deals  with  the  corresponding  problems  for  the 
smooth  wall;  these  having  less  practical  importance,  I  do  not 
reproduce. 

[1592.]  §  VIII.  (pp.  81-95)  is  entitled :  Risolution  des  pro- 
blimes  d'iquUibre  les  plus  importants  dans  les  applications,  au 
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moyen  d'une  condition  de  stabUiU  qui  tient  lieu  des  relations 
spSciales  aux  parois. 

This  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  rules  for  practi- 
cally finding  the  resultant  action  between  a  sustaining  wall  and  a 
pulverulent  mass  which  will:  (i)  just  support  the  pulverulent 
mass,  or  (ii)  which  will  give  the  greatest  possible  stability  to  the 
ma8& 

Boussinesq  first  remarks  that  having  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  earthwork  is  generally  put  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  that  u  and  v,  the  shifts  from  the  "  natural  state,"  are  zero 
at  the  rough  wall:  see  our  Art  1578.  He  considers  that  the 
pulverulent  mass  is  in  reality  put  in  with  many  finite  slippings 
and  shakings,  so  that  it  finally  takes  up  a  form  of  equilibrium 
totally  difierent  from  that  obtained  by  using  the  conditions 
u  =  v=:0,  the  wall. 

Oe  mode  doit  dtre  le  plus  favorable  possible  k  la  stability  int^rieure 
da  massif,  c'est-^-dire,  celui  pour  lequel  la  dilatation  maxima  8^  acquiert 
aux  divers  points  ses  plus  petites  valeurs  compatibles  avec  le  degr^  de 
resistance  que  le  mur  peut  opposer  :  car  le  mode  d'^uilibre  ainsi  d^fini, 
s'il  n'^tait  pas  d6jk  oompldtement  r6alis6  un  instant  apr^  que  Von  a 
d^pos^  les  demies  couches  de  terre  ou  de  sable,  ne  tarderait  pas  k 
s'^tablir  par  Teffet  des  petits  ^branlements,  dus  k  mille  causes  diverses, 
que  le  massif  6prouve  presque  k  tout  instant^  et  qui  permettent  aux 
grains  sablonneux  de  se  grouper  de  la  mani^re  en  quelque  sorte  la 
moins  forc^  (p.  82). 

Excluding  the  material  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  wall  where,  the  walFs  influence  produces  perhaps  local  dis- 
turbances, we  see  that  all  the  modes  of  equilibrium  realisable 
are  given,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  value  of  e  in  Art. 
1589,  by  our  equations  (xxv)-(xxviii).  The  last .  equation,  how- 
ever, shews  us  that  the  principal  stretch  Si  will  be  a  minimum, 
CO  being  a  constant,  when  e  =  ^ca,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  most 
stable  mode  of  equilibrium,  or  that  nearest  to  the  "  natural  state  " 
for  which  «i  =  0.  This  mode  of  equilibrium  will  therefore  be  set 
up  if  the  wall  be  able  to  carry  the  corresponding  resultant  action. 

In  the  case  of  most  stable  equilibrium  the  I'esultant  action,  taking 
place  at  the  hydrostatic  centre  of  pressure,  is  given  by : 

"2  S^S^S  ^^' 

22—2 
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where  if>i,  the  angle  P  makes  with  the  norma]  to  the  wall^  is  determined 
by: 

tanf  t+7  —  t:) 

tan(^.  +  »+j-5)=     ^,Q_:^  <»')• 

Fori  =  0,  P  =  ^^^co8<u,  and  ^  =  cd (lii). 

If  the  sustaining  wall  will  support  this  thrust  then  the  pulv^erulent 
mass  has  the  maximum  of  stability  possible. 

Boussinesq  next  tui*ns  to  cases  in  which  the  wall  will  not  support 
this  thrust,  and  discusses  the  moment  of  the  forces  tending  to  capsize  it, 
and  the  relative  degree  of  stability  corresponding  to  these  cases  (pp. 
86-95).  He  shews  that,  when  the  sustaining  wall  is  vertical  or  i  =  0, 
then  the  pulverulent  mass  will  still  be  in  equilibrium,  if  the  wall  will 
just  withstand  a  thrust  given  by : 

_,  _  pgL*  cos  0)  sin  2^ 


(liii). 


2    sin2(<a  +  ^)' 

where  ^  is  the  least  root  of 

sin  (o>  +  2^)  =  sin  (i)/sin  ^ 

The  values  of  P  and  P^,  as  given  by  (lii)  and  (liii)  respectively,  differ 
very  considerably.  Thus  for  <a  =  20°,  ^  =  id",  we  have  PiiP  ::  -1935  : 
•9397.  There  is  thus  a  wide  range  of  values  from  the  just  stable 
stage  to  that  of  maximum  stability  (pp.  91-2). 

[1592  bis.]  The  reader  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  the 
different  character  of  the  solutions  obtained  in  our  Art.  1590  and 
again  in  our  Art.  1592.  The  solutions  of  Art.  1590  give  the 
resultant  action  of  the  pulverulent  mass  on  the  sustaining  wall, 
provided  we  make  the  physically  incorrect  assumption  that  w  =  t;  =  0, 
at  the  wall.  The  solutions  of  Art.  1592  do  not  involve  this 
assumption  (which  in  the  case  of  a  rough  wall  leads  to  €  =  t :  see 
our  Art.  1584,  Case  (i))  but,  disregarding  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wall  (i.e.  giving  u,  v  definite, 
but  undetermined  values  there),  give  the  resultant  actions  on  the 
wall  for  those  values  of  e  which  correspond  to  (i)  the  maximum 
stability  in  the  pulverulent  mass,  and  (ii)  the  least  resultant 
action  on  the  wall  consistent  with  equilibrium  at  all. 

[1593.]  §  IX.  (pp.  95-133)  is  entitled :  Sur  Viquilibre'limite 
en  gSn^ral.    £tude  particvlihre  de  VAat  ihouleux  qui  se  produit 
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dans  un  massif  pulv4rvlent,  au  moment  aib  un  mur  de  sovtinement 
commence  d  se  renverser.  This  section  deals  with  the  stability  of 
a  pulverulent  mass  on  the  point  of  collapse  as  a  limiting  case  of  a 
pulverulent  mass  in  motion. 

In  obtaining  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  pulverulent 
mass  Boussinesq  supposes : 

(i)    that  the  mass  remains  homogeneous  and  isotropic, 

(ii)  that  the  strains  are  produced  so  slowly  that  the  inertia 
of  the  elements  of  the  mass  is  negligible  ^, 

(iii)  that  the  stresses  in  consequence  do  not  sensibly  differ 
from  the  maximum  elastic  stresses, 

(iv)  that  the  elastic  stretch  in  any  direction  is  proportional  to 
the  set  stretch  which  occurs  in  the  same  direction  in  a  small 
interval  of  time  dt 

These  assumptions  lead  Boussinesq  to  equations  equivalent  to 
(x)  of  our  Art.  250,  which  hold  for  either  a  plastic  or  a  pulverulent 
mass.  The  equation  (ix)  of  Art.  250  resulting  from  (iii)  of  Art. 
247  will  not,  however,  be  the  additional  relation  peculiar  to  the 
case  of  a  pulverulent  mass.  Indeed  Boussinesq  criticises  the  form 
of  that  relation  as  stated  by  Saint- Venant  and  L^vy  even  for  a 
plastic  mass. 

If  «!,  «a,  «3  be  the  principal  elastic  stretches  in  descending  order 
of  magnitude,  Boussinesq,  generalising  the  results  of  Art.  1586, 
considers  that  ^i  —  s^  takes  at  the  elastic  limit  a  definite  value  for 
each  value  of  the  dilation  (si  +  «a  +  s^),  and  for  each  value  of 
(si  —  fia)/(*a  —  *»)•  Thus  he  considers  the  elastic  limit  given  by  a 
relation  of  the  form : 


«i-«8=/(«i  +  «2  +  *8,7 — 7)    (Hv), 


or,  in  the  case  of  both  plastic  and  pulverulent  masses,  for  which 
«i  +  «a  +  «8  =  0,  by 


•■-'■'^Ct^ <">■ 


^  The  eqaations  for  the  small  elastio  yibrations  of  a  pulyemlent  mass  are  not 
linear  and  cannot  be  even  approximately  satisfied  by  sine  and  cosine  terms  involv- 
ing the  time.  This  is  the  analytical  equivalent  of  the  effectiveness  of  sawdust  or 
sand  in  checking  sound  vibrations. 
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fi  being  as  usual  the  slide-modulus. 

He  remarks  that  for  the  cases  treated  by  Saint- Vepant : 

(a)    torsion   of  right  circular  cylinder  (see  our  Art.  255), 
*2  =  0,  «3  =  —  «i,  and  therefore  2\  —  T,  =  2/i/'(l), 

(6)    circular  flexure   of  a  prism,  «2  =  ^,  for  the   ext.ended 
fibres,  5j  =  8i  for  the  contracted  fibres,  and  therefore 

Ti  -  Tj  =  2/i/(«)'  ^^  =  W(0)  respectively. 

Hence  Saint- Venant's  plastic  modulus  K,  which  equals  fif,  will 
not  be  the  same  for  all  these  cases,  unless /is  an  absolute  constant 
(p.  101). 

It  seems  to  me  that  Boussinesq's  relation  (liv)  is  really  of  a 
very  arbitrary  character,  and  that  at  least  some  physical  evidence 
in  favour  of  it  ought  to  have  been  adduced. 

[1594.]  With  regard  to  the  surface-conditions,  Boussinesq 
practically  refers  to  Saint- Venant*s  treatment  (see  our  Art.  254), 
and  like  Saint-Vena  nt  he  also  neglects  a  possible  semi-plastic 
midzone  of  material  (p.  102) :  see  our  Art.  244. 

[1595.]  On  p.  103  Boussinesq  makes  an  important  remark  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  (Iv).  He  notes  that  for  a  pulverulent  mass,  by 
aid  of  equation  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1574,  it  may  be  written  in  the  form  : 


3      T^-Tj  JT^  -  y,\ 


Now  this  equation,  if  satisfied  for  any  system  7\,  T^^  T^^  will  still 
be  satisfied  if  the  principal  tractions  and  therefore  the  general  system 
of  stresses  be  altered  in  any  definite  ratio.  Further  if  the  body-foroes  be 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  stresses,  equations  (x)  of  our  Art.  250 
combined  with  the  body-stress  equations  shew  us  that  the  magnitudes 
of  the  velocities  u^  v,  w  will  remain  unaltered  by  this  change  of  stress. 
Boussinesq  applies  this  result  to  the  case  of  a  reservoir  of  pulverulent 
matter  with  a  small  hole  in  its  base : 

Dans  un  4oouIement  de  sable  par  im  orifice,  la  vitesse  tend  done  vers  une 
limite  d^s  que  la  hauteur  de  charge  devient  un  peu  grande,  et  elle  se  maintient 
d^  lors  constante. 

Ainsi  s'explique  rimiformit^  d'^coulemont  qu'obtenaient  les  anciens  avec 
lea  aabliers  dont  lis  se  servaient  pour  mesurer  le  temps  (p.  104). 
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[1596.]  In  the  pardoolar  case  of  uniplanar  strain  studied  by 
Boussineaq,  y«,  xx  and  ««  are  respectively  0,  0,  and  -p,  while  to,  du/dZy 
dvjdz  are  all  zero.     Thus  equations  (x)  of  our  Art.  250  become : 


«y  W^P      XX  +  p 


.(Ivi). 


Uy+V„  2Vy  2Ug. 

These  will  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  (xzii)  and  (zxiv)  of  our 
Art.  1580,  remembering  that  u  and  v  are  now  vdociHes.  Further 
the  solutionis  of  that  article  satisfy  the  conditions,  which  are  necessary 
at  the  free  sur£eu». 

But  in  order  that  the  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  reached  at  all 
points  where  the  mass  is  commencing  to  move  we  must  have  by  (xliii) : 

—  R/p  =  sin  ^ 

or,  substituting  for  the  values  of  R  and  p^  we  have  Bankine's  relation : 

4S*  +  (iKP- JF)*-(**+w)*8in*^  =  0 0^")- 

This  condition  is  again  satisfied  by  the  solutions  for  the  cases  of 
limiting  equilibrium  that  we  have  found  in  Art  1590. 

[1597.]  The  condition  that  remains  to  be  satisfied  is  that  at 
the  wall  Its  introduction  into  the  modem  theory  is  due  to  L^vy. 
Boussinesq  writes: 

XJne  demi^re  relation,  sp^ciale  k  la  face  post^rieure  du  mur,  ne 
s'applique  qu'autant  que  les  particules  contigu^s  du  massif  sent  sur  le 
point  d'y  6prouver  des  glissements  finis,  circonstance  qui  semble  devoir 
se  produiro  d^  le  commencement  de  renversement  du  mur,  toutes  les 
fois  qn'elle  ne  sera  pas  en  contradiction  avec  les  autres  ^nations  du 
probl^me.  Or  sa  rdalisation  exige  que  Tangle  fait  en  chaque  point, 
avec  le  prolongement  de  la  normale  k  la  face  poet^rieure  du  mur,  par  la 
pouss^  qui  lui  est  appliqude,  vaille  pr^is^ment  Tangle  du  frottement 
maximum  du  mur  et  de  la  mati^re  sablonneuse  du  massif  (p.  107). 

The  solutions  (xlvi)  for  the  limits  of  stability  satisfy  as  we 
have  seen  all  but  this  last  condition.  In  order  that  they  should 
also  satisfy  this  condition,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  value 
of  ^^,  as  given  for  the  wall  (€i  =  t)  by  the  second  equation  of 
(xlvi),  should  be  just  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  between  the 
wall  and  the  pulverulent  mass.  If  it  be,  then  the  solutions  (xlvi) 
we  have  obtained  for  limiting  equilibrium  will  still  continue  to 
give  the  stresses  when  the  mass  begins  to  collapse  owing  to  the 
upsetting  of  the  wall  (p.  109). 

When  the  angle  of  friction  is  greater  than  the  above  value  of 
<f>t,  then  a  wedge  of  material  adjacent  to  the  wall  retains  its 
elastic  equilibrium  at  the  instant  the  wall  begins  to  upset. 
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[1598.]  Now  Boussinesq  remarks  that  in  practice  sustaining  walls 
are  generally  sufficiently  rough  to  render  a  thin  stratum  of  the 
pulverulent  mass  stationary  upon  them.  Hence  the  angle  of  friction 
between  wall  and  mass  really  reduces  to  the  angle  of  Miction  of  the 
pulverulent  mass  upon  itself,  or  to  what  we  have  denoted  by  the 
angle  4>,  The  second  equation  of  (xlvi)  then  leads,  if  ^  =  ^,  to 
^  +  2i  +  2^  =  ^TT  as  the  only  practical  solution,  or  to : 

*  =  T^-J*-^ (Iviii), 

for  the  requisite  inclination  of  the  wall. 

It  will  be  found  in  this  case  that  the  value  of  the  resultant  action 
P  reduces  to  (p.  1 1 1) : 

P  =  ip^Z»cos(*+t) (lix). 

This  result  is  due  to  L^vy. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  solutions  (xlvi)  only  hold  for  a  special  type  of 
wall. 

[1599.]  Boussinesq  next  turns  to  the  case  in  which  the  wall 
has  not  the  above  inclination  and  proceeds  to  solve  this  case  by  a 
method  suggested  by  Saint- Venant  (Comptes  rendus,  T.  LXX.,  p. 
283 :  see  our  Art.  242).  It  consists  in  supposing  the  stresses  to 
differ  by  small  quantities  from  the  values  they  have  for  the  case 
in  which  (Iviii)  is  satisfied.  The  analysis  by  which  a  solution  is 
obtained  (pp.  112-124)  is  too  long  for  reproduction,  but  we  shall 
examine  it  in  a  later  modified  form  in  our  Arts.  1613-6.  The 
solution  obtained  is  exact  provided  the  pulverulent  mass  instead 
of  being  supposed  uniform  be  considered  as  slightly  heterogeneous, 
its  angle  of  internal  friction  if>  being  taken  slightly  greater  than 
if>  and  varying  from  point  to  point  of  the  mass.  Boussinesq 
shews  that  the  divergence  of  <^'  from  ^  necessary  to  insure  the 
exactness  of  the  solution  only  exists  in  a  wedge  of  the  material 
bounded  by  the  face  of  the  wall  and  by  a  plane  through  the  in- 
tersection of  the  wall  and  talus  and  making  an  angle  J^r  —  ^^  —  -^ 
with  the  vertical  (pp.  116  and  122). 

Boussinesq  further  shews  (p.  125)  that 

1  <  sin  <l>lmi  <l>  <  sec  8, 

where  S  is  J  tt  —  ^  ^  —  -^  —  i,  or  measures  the  divergence  of  true 
inclination  of  wall  from  that  given  by  (Iviii).  When  the  secant  of 
the  angle  S  (which  is  really  the  angle  of  the  above-mentioned 
wedge)  is  small,  then  we  may  regard  <f)'  as  equal  to  <f>  and  apply 
the  approximate  solution  (lix). 
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For  small  values  of  8  Boussinesq  finds  for  the  resultant  action  P  on 
the  wall : 

r-  ipgL  tan  \^^-  ^)     ^  (^^  _  gj^ („  ^.  ^)      W- 

This  will  be  found  to  agree  for  ^=  ^,  8=  0  with  (Ixix). 
For  a  horizontal  talus  and  vertical  wall: 

and : 

tan-g-Dcoeg-l) 
P  =  ^pgL* .         /^    ^^^^  =  iffyi^'*geo^,gay,...(lxi). 

These  results  hold  for  all  cases  in  which  8  being  positive,  ^  the 
external  angle  of  friction  nearly  satisfies 

See  our  Arts.  1590  and  1618. 

In  the  remaining  pages  of  this  section  Boussinesq  deals  with  the 
cases  in  which  the  back  of  the  wall  and  the  talus  are  no  longer  plane. 
The  results,  owing  to  their  complexity,  do  not  seem  likely  to  lend 
themselves  to  practical  applications  (pp.  127-33). 

[1600.]  In  the  present  memoir  Boussinesq  speaks  of  the 
results  (Ix)  and  (Ixi)  as  approadmationa  to  the  true  solutions.  In 
later  papers  he  takes  the  values  of  P  given  in  them  as  providing  a 
lower  or  an  upper  limit  to  the  value  of  P  according  as  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  wedge  (Art.  1599)  is  supposed  to  be  such  that  the 
whole  mass  is  either  more  or  less  stable  than  it  really  is.  These 
limits  can  be  reached  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  values  of  ^  and 
^  in  (Ix)  or  (Ixi) :  see  our  Arts.  1607  and  1616-8. 

[1601.]  §  X,  (pp.  134-56)  is  entitled :  £tude,  en  coordmnies 
polaires,  de  rSquilibre4imite  (par  diformations  planes)  cPwne 
masse  plastiqvs  ou  pvlvirvlente  comprimee.  Applications  d  une 
masse  annulaire,  d  un  massif  compris  entre  deux  plans  rigides  qui 
se  coupent.  This  section  of  the  memoir  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
supplement  to  the  memoirs  dealt  with  in  our  Arts.  245-64. 

Boussinesq  supposes  the  inertia  of  the  plastic  or  pulverulent  mass 
as  well  as  the  body-forces  to  be  negligible.     He  further  supposes  the 
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flow  to  be  uniplanar  and  a  function  only  of  the  axial  distance  r  and  the 
longitude  ^.  We  have  from  the  equations  in  the  footnote  on  our 
p.  79; 

dr      rd4>  r  ' 

_         _        _         }■ (Ixii). 

dr^       dll      2r4f      ^ 

Now  if  -^  be  half  the  sum  and  B  half  the  difference  of  the 
pnncipal  tractions,  and  a  the  angle  r  makes  with  the  algebraically 
least  principal  traction,  then  we  have : 


/?— i?coB2a,     JJ  =  — ^  + i?coB2a,|  ,.  .... 

rj  =  *  /?  sin  2a  ) 


....(ixv). 


Now  by  equation  (xli)  for  limiting  equilibrium 

R^K-k-Kjp Qxiv), 

where  for  plasticity  Ki  =  0,  and  for  pulverulence  A'  =  0  and  K^  =  sin  0. 
By  means  of  (Ixii— Ixiv)  Boussinesq  finds : 

where  Rp  =  dR/dp  ' 

Since  R^,  is  a  constant,  if  we  differentiate  the  first  equation  with 
regard  to  B  and  the  second  with  regard  to  r,  we  shall  then,  by  sub- 
tracting one  of  these  equations  from  the  other,  obtain  a  differential 
equation  involving  a  only.  If  this  be  solved  the  value  of  p  can  then 
easily  be  found  by  multiplying  the  first  equation  of  (Ixv)  by  dr  and  the 
second  by  dB^  adding  and  integrating  after  substitution  of  the  value 
of  a. 

[1602.]  Boussinesq  treats  in  particular  the  following  special  cases  of 
plasticity : 

(a)  A  belt  of  matter  bounded  by  two  coaxial,  right^ircular  cylin- 
drical surfaces  subjected  to  normal  pressures  and  by  two  smooth  rigid 
planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis  (pp.  137-9).  In  this  case  p  and  a  are 
independent  of  6.  For  the  special  case  of  plastic  material  Boussinesq's 
results  agree  with  Saint- Venant's :  see  our  Art.  261. 

(b)  Although  the  results  of  (a)  are  rigidly  true  only  for  the 
special  conditions  stated,  Boussinesq  considers  them  as  approximately 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  like  belt  placed  upon  a  smooth  plane,  the 
interior  surface  of  the  belt  being  subjected  to  a  pressure  p^  tenjding  to 
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extend  it  and  the  external  surface  and  the  upper  face  being  free  (p. 
140).     In  this  case  we  have  from  (ix)  of  our  Art.  261  : 

Po=2AriogJ  (Ixvi), 

where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  inner^  r^ ,  of  the  outer  surface. 

(c)  A  hollow  cylinder  of  which  the  base  and  exterior  surface  are 
placed  in  contact  with  rigid  smooth  surfaces,  but  of  which  the  upper 
face  is  submitted  to  a  mean  pressure  p^  and  the  interior  surface  to  a 
pressure  p^  (pp.  140-2).  The  treatment  is  again  only  approximata 
Boassinesq  argues : 

Alors  la  mati^re  se  dilate  h  la  fois  ou  se  contracte  k  la  fois,  et  en  moyenne 
presque  ^lament,  dans  deux  sens  rectangulaires  normaux  aux  rayons  r, 
tandis  qu'elle  ^prouve  par  suite,  suiyaiit  les  rayons  r,  une  contraction  ou  ime 
dilatation  moyennement  doubles.  On  a  done  presque  ^=$$,  c'est-k-dire  que 
les  61<$ment8  plans  parallMes  aux  bases  de  Panneau  supportent  des  tractions 
S  (positives  ou  n^^tives)  assez  peu  diff^rentes  de  celles  qu'^prouvent,  aux 
mdmes  points,  les  ^ans  m<$ridiens  (p.  141). 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  true.  Assuming  its, truth, 
however,  we  have: 

-1^  =  p^T2Kfl^\og^\ (Ixvii): 

which  is  equal   to  the   value   of  fi  given  in  equation  (viii),  of  our 
Art.  261,  but  not  to  that  of  «». 
Hence,  from  the  relation 

^  (r,»  -  ro")  ;?,  =  [   (- «)2irrrfr, 

J  ro 

we  find:  ;'.=;>o  +  ^fl  +  -f^log -») (Ixviu). 

If  the  radius  r©  is  decreasing  we  must  take  the  lower  sign  (p.  141). 
For  ^,  =  0,  as  in  this  case  r^  is  increasing,  we  take  the  upper  sign, 
and  find : 

The  results  (Ixvii)-(lxix)  were  first  given  by  Tresca;  his  proof, 
however,  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  above.  See  also  our 
Art.  262. 

{d)  The  action  of  a  circular  punch  (pp.  142-4).  Here  Boussinesq 
applies  in  Tresca's  manner,  the  above  doubtful  formulae  to  the  two 
cases  where  the  material  to  be  punched  rests  on  a  rigid  plane,  either 
(i)  with,  or  (ii)  without,  a  circular  orifice  of  the  size  of  the  punch  and 
immediately  opposite  to  its  face  in  the  plane. 
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Tresca's  discussion  of  the  cases  (c)  and  (d)  will  be  found  on 
pp.  784-803  of  his  memoir  of  1869:  Slur  le pain^onnage  des  metaux.,. 
published  in  the  Recueil  des  aavcmls  Hramgers,  T.  xx.     Paris,  1872. 

(e)  A  general  solution  of  equations  (Ixv),  when  dald4i=^0,  but  not 
necessarily  dp/d<l>  =  0.  No  results  of  practical  importance  seem  to  flow 
from  this  assumption  (pp.  145—6). 

[1603.]  (/)  Case  of  dajd/r-O  in  equations  (Ixv),  or  the  least 
principal  traction  making  the  same  angle  with  a  radius-vector  at  every 
point  of  its  length  (pp.  145-56). 

Rj,  being  a  constant,  we  have  in  this  case : 

a-\-di-G  ■¥  \  — "     ^    (fa, 
/c-cos2a 

\  (Ixx), 

(1  -^p")  /f  =  C"  -  {c--Rp)  log  {r«  (c  -  cos  2a)} 

where  (7,  C\  and  c  are  arbitrary  constants. 

Boussinesq  applies  results  (Ixx)  to  the  consideration  of  the  special 
case,  where  a  cylindrical  sector  of  material  is  placed  between  two 
intersecting  rigid  planes,  sufficiently  rough  to  stop  all  sliding  of  the 
particles  of  the  material  touching  them.  The  application  to  the  case 
where  the  rigid  planes  are  hinged  to  a  common  axis  and  squeeze  a 
wedge  of  plastic  material  placed  between  them  might  possibly  have 
some  practical  interest. 

[1604.]  To  the  memoir  is  appended  a  Note  GompUmentaire:  Sur 
la  methode  de  M.  Mcusquom-Rankine^  powr  le  ccUctd  des  pressions  exerc^ 

aux  diijers  points  d^un  massif  pesant (pp.  167-173).     The  method 

dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  is  that  discussed  in  Rankine's  memoir  On  the 
Stability  of  Loose  Earth  (see  our  Art  453),  but  as  it  does  not  stai-t 
from  an  elastic  hypothesis,  we  have  not  considered  it  in  our  volume. 
Boussinesq  explains  and  supplements  B/ankine's  investigations,  but 
remarks  of  the  hypothesis  by  which  Rankine  solves  his  fundamental 
equation :         , 

Peut-6tre  trouvera-t-on  un  jour  quelque  ordre  de  ph^nom^nes  auquel 
rhypoth^  consid^r^  sera  plus  applicable,  et  qui  r^alisera  ainsi  cette  curieuae 
analogie  d'une  distribution  de  pressions  avec  le  mouvement  de  la  chaleur 
dans  une  barre  (173). 

The  memoir  concludes  with  two  notes,  the  first  of  which  deduces 
Hopkins'  theorem  for  the  value  and  direction  of  the  maximum  shear 
(see  our  Art  1368*),  while  the  second  deduces  Saint- Venant's  theorem 
for  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  maximum  slide :  see  our  Arts. 
1570*  and  4(8). 

[1605.]  Various  papers  on  the  stability  and  thrust  of  loose 
earthwork  by  Boussinesq,  briefly  resuming,  generalising  or  simpli- 
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fyiDg  the  results  of  the  above  memoir,  will  be  found  in  volumes 
of  the  Comptes  rendus. 

(a)  T.  Lxzvii.,  pp.  1521-5.  Paris,  1873.  An  extract  from  the 
Brussels  memoir  under  the  same  title  as  the  latter:  see  our  Arts. 
1571-99. 

(6)  Sur  les  his  de  la  distribution  plcme  des  pressions  d,  Vvnterieur 
dea  corps  isotropes  dans  Fitat  d^equilibre  limite,  T.  lxxviii.,  757-9  and 
786-9.     Paris,  1874. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  Boussinesq  supposes  a  conservative 
system  of  body-forces  applied  to  a  mass  under  uniplanar  strain.  The 
first  two  body-stress  equations  then  become : 

dxx     dxi     dif>_^      dxy     dyS     df^_^  . 

dx       dy      dx       '      dx       d/y      dy        ^ ' ' 

^  being  the  potential  of  the  body-forces. 

Hence  we  find,  as  in  our  Arts.  1576-7,  for  an  elastic  body  : 

and  for  a  pulverulent  or  plastic  mass : 

\dx*     c/y*/ \xr  +  Jy  /        dxdy  \xx  +  viJ        ^    ^' 

The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  the 
condition  of  limiting  equilibrium  discussed  in  our  Art.  1585. 

(c)  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  discussing  the 
integration  of  equations  (i)  for  the  case  of  limiting  eqidlibrium. 

Boussinesq,  as  in  our  Art.  1568,  takes  7\  and  T^  for  the  principal 

tractions,  and  puts  J»  =  —  i (^i  +  ^a)»  9-^(^1" ^»)»  *^®^  ^^^  limiting 
equilibrium  q  will  be  a  function  of  p  and  generally  a  linear  one.  We 
have,  if  a  be  the  angle  the  greater  traction  T^  makes  with  the  axis  of  xi 

Tx  —  ^p-^-q cos  2a,     '^=-p  —  q cos 2a,     xi=q sin  2a.  ^ 

Hence  from  (i),  if  P =^  —  ^ : 

d{P^q)  diP-q)   .  ^    /    da  .  da 


cos  a  +  — ^^-1 — ^sina-25'(  —  -7-  sina-i--^  cos  aj  =  0, 


dx 
d(P-¥q)   .  d{P  +  q)  ^    (     da  da 


....(iv). 


dx 


sin  a  + — i— 5 — —  cos  a  -2g  (      -=-  cos  a+  -7-  sm  a  1  =  0 
dy  '  \     cto  dy  J 


J 


Boussinesq  remarks  that  (iv)  can  be  solved  when  V  qiA  a  constant, 
i.e.  2K:  see  our  Art  1863,  and  2°  when  ^  =  0,  or  the  weight  of  the 
material  is  negligible  as  compared  with  the  pressures  to  which  it  is 
subjected.    In  both  these  cases  9  is  a  given  function  (very  approximately 
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linear)  of  the  sole  variable  p-*^  or  P,  and  (iv)  contains  therefore 
only  the  variables  P  and  a. 

Boussinesq  now  proceeds  to  take  P  and  a  as  the  independent 
variables,  or  solves  the  equations  (iv)  for  x  and  y  in  terms  of  P  and  a. 
In  other  words  he  iinds  the  point  at  which  there  is  a  given  condition  of 
stress. 

The  solution  is  an  interesting  piece  of  analytical  investigation,  but 
the  results  seem  too  complicated  to  be  of  very  great  practical  service. 
They  are  used  however  in  the  investigations  of  the  following  papers  {<£). 

(d)  Swr  lea  modes  d*equilibre  limite  lee  phis  simples  que  peut  presenter 
un  mctssif  sans  cohesion  /ortement  comprime.  T.  lxxx.,  pp.  646-9 
and  pf>.  623-7.  Paris,  1875.  These  papers  discuss  at  considerable 
length  of  analysis  the  cases  dealt  with  in  Arts.  52-3  of  the  Brussels 
memoir.  The  processes  adopted  in  the  later  treatment  seem  very  much 
simpler  than  those  of  the  Comptes  rendus  investigation. 

■ 

[1606.]  In  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers^  Vol.  Lxv.,  pp.  140-241  (London,  1881),  will  be  found  a  paper 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  entitled  :  The  Actual  Lateral  Pressure  of  Ewrth- 
work,  together  with  a  discussion  and  correspondence.  The  paper  itself 
deals  with  some  sixty-five  actual  examples  of  retaining  walls  and  of  the 
pressure  of  earthwork.  It  points  out  the  defect  of  Rankine's  theory  in 
supplying  accurate  data  for  practical  construction,  but  suggests  empi- 
rical rules  rather  than  an  improved  theory  as  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  Correspondence  will  be  found  (pp.  209-12)  an  application  by 
Flamant  of  BoussineHq's  theory  as  published  in  his  Essai  (see  our 
Art.  1571)  to  a  special  case  cited  by  Sir  B.  Baker.  This  is  foUowed  on 
pp.  212-23  by  some  discussion  by  Boussinesq  himself  of  the  case  of 
a  level  mass  of  homogeneous  material  supported  by  a  vertical  wall. 
He  follows  the  lines  of  his  Essai^  Articles  43-8,  see  our  Arts.  1596-1 600, 
giving  as  his  equation  (15)  p.  218,  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art  1599  for  P. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  then  easily  found  by  the  method  of  Article 
41  of  the  Essai  (see  our  Art.  1592).  If  A  be  the  height,  h  the  minimum 
breadth,  p  the  density  of  the  earth,  p'  that  of  the  wall,  we  have^ 
(p.  219) : 


M^-^^V^^'^^^-S] (')' 


where  k  is  given  by  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599,  and  ^  is  the  angle 
of  friction  of  the  earthwork  against  the  wall :  see  our  Art.  1597. 

[1607.]  Now  in  order  to  make  the  above  solution  exact  Boussinesq 
supposes  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wall  the  angle  of  interior 
friction  ^  takes  slightly  higher  values  than  at  other  parts  of  the 

^  This  result  follows  at  onoe  from  Art.  1599,  if  we  take  moments  for  all  the 
forces  acting  on  the  wall  round  the  axis  about  which  it  would  rotate  if  it  capsized  as 
a  whole. 
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pulverulent  mass,  at  which  it  is  constant,  and  he  denotes  these  values 
by  ff>  I  see  our  Art.  1599.  It  is  shewn  that  the  maximum  value  of  if> 
is  given  by  the  formula  (p.  221 :  see  our  Art.  1616) : 

sin"  ^' =  sin"  ^  +  (1  —  sin  ^)"tan"^i (ii). 

Boussinesq  further  considers  that  his  equations  in  the  actual  case 
slightly  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  interior  friction  and  so  lead  to  a 
slightly  too  small  value  of  6. 

To  be  quite  safe  and  to  obtain  a  limit  of  h  too  high,  values  might  be  given 
to  0  and  to  ^j,  slightly  less  than  the  true  ones,  by  calculating  these  lesser 
values  as  if  the  maximum  of  the  variable  angle  of  interior  friction  0',  supposed 
by  the  formulae,  were  just  equal  to  the  true  value  of  the  angle  of  friction  of 
the  earthwork  in  question ;  for  in  that  case  the  latter  would  be  more  stable 
than  the  theory  supposed  (p.  221). 

After  some  discussion  as  to  how  this  may  be  done,  Boussinesq 
considers  that  a  higher  limit  will  be  found  for  h  by  taking 

.      ,       .     .       sin  <^' +  VsTsm*^  .     ,,  ..... 

sin  0  =  8m^  = ^  sin^ (in). 

Here  ^'  is  to  be  put  equal  to  the  known  interior  angle  of  friction,  and 
then  the  values  of  ^  and  ^  substituted  in  the  value  of  k  and  in  (i). 

For  the  particular  example,  pjp  =  1  and  ^  =  45°,  Boussinesq  finds,  on 
his  earlier  hypothesis : 

(i^  =  45°,  </»,  =  45'*)         A/6  =  6-69] 

on  Rankine's  hypothesis  of  a  smooth  wall : 

(^  =  45%  «^  =  0)         A/6  =  418; 

on  his  modified  hypothesis,  using  (iii) : 

(</»'  =  45°  and  ^  =  4^  =  39°  49'  by  (iii))     A/6  =  5-79. 

According  to  Boussinesq  therefore  we  must  have : 

b  between  g-J^  and  ^^^ , 

and  he  says  we  may  take  it  equal  to  1/6.  Sir  B.  Baker's  rule  as  a  result 
of  his  experience  was  to  take  6  =  A/3  (p.  184),  or  almost  double  the  value 
given  by  Boussinesq's  theory,  supposing  no  factor  of  safety  to  be  used  in 
the  latter.  Boussinesq  still  further  modifies  this  superior  limit  in  a 
late  paper :  see  our  Art.  1618. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Boussinesq's  modified  hypothesis  is 
entirely  satisfactory  from  the  theoretical  standpoint;  it  involves  a 
number  of  disputable  points:   see  Proceedings^  pp.  221-3. 

[1608.]  N^ote  sur  la  determincUion  de  VepoMsewr  minirnufn  que  doit 
avovr  un  mur  vertical,  d^une  Jicmteu/r  et  dlwne  densite  donneeSy  pour 
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corUenir  un  massif  terreuXf  scms  cohesion,  dont  la  swrface  sup^rieure  est 
horizontcUe.  Annales  des  ponts  et  chaussees^  T.  iii.  pp.  625-43.  Paris, 
1882.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  and  clearest  account  Boussinesq  had 
yet  published  of  the  application  of  his  method  of  treating  earthwork  to 
the  special  problem  of  a  uniform  vertical  wall  supporting  a  pulverulent 
mass  with  a  horizontal  surface.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  slight 
expansion  of  the  paper  contributed  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
(see  our  Art.  1606),  and  it  practically  gives  a  complete  treatment  of  this 
case  independently  of  the  results  reached  in  the  £ssai  (see  our  Art. 
1599).  The  same  objections  may  of  course  be  raised  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  ^'  is  determined.  We  shall  pass  this  memoir  by,  however,  as 
Boussinesq  did  not  give  his  final  and  complete  treatment  till  1884. 

[1609.]  Note  on  Mr  G,  H,  Darwin^ s  Paper  *  On  the  Horizontal 
Thrust  of  a  Mass  ofJSand,*  MintUes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  EngineerSy  Vol.  lxxii.  pp.  262-71.  London,  1883.  Boussinesq 
considers  that  the  value,  35°,  adopted  by  Darwin  does  not  represent 
the  angle  ^  of  interior  friction  of  sand,  but  concludes  partly  from 
experimental,  partly  from  theoretical  considei'ations,  that  it  should  be 
taken  as  40''*5.  With  this  value  of  ^  Boussinesq  shews  that  the  results 
of  Darwin's  Experiments,  Series  i. — iv.,  are  fairly  in  accord  with  the 
theory  developed  in  our  Arts.  1599  and  1607. 

Boussinesq  next  turns  (pp.  266-7)  to  Darwin's  Experiments,  Series 
VI.,  where  the  talus  had  a  slope  equal  to  35°  or  to  the  angle  of  friction  at 
the  surface.  In  this  case  Boussinesq  refers  to  pp.  125-6  of  his  Essai 
for  the  expression  for  the  thrust  on  the  wall :  see  our  Art.  1599.  The 
value  there  given,  however,  is  only  an  inferior  limit.  Boussinesq  now 
develops  the  theory  of  the  Essai  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  a 
superior  limit.  He  considers  that  this  can  be  obtained  by  giving  ^  a 
value  derived  from 

sin  ^/cos  8  =  sin  ^', 

4>  being  the  interior  angle  of  friction  (=  40° '5  for  sand)  and  3  the  angle 
defined  in  our  Art  1599.  The  assumption  is  defended  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  for  the  value  of  ^  in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  talus  :  see 
our  Art.  1607. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  Boussinesq' s  discussion  of 
Darwin's  experiments  in  the  case  of  Series  vi.  can  be  looked  upon  as  on 
the  whole  favourable  to  Boussinesq's  theory,  and  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  concluding  remarks  of  the  author : 

Mr  G.  H.  Darwin's  valuable  observations  appear  to  confirm  as  fully  as 
possible  the  Author's  formulas  for  the  thrust  of  a  pulverulent  mass  in  limiting 
equilibrium.  These  formulas  are  due  to  Rankine's  principles,  simply  developea 
and  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  element  of  slip  of  the  mass  against  the 
wall  sustaining  it,  and  constituting  in  this  form  the  rational  and  corrected 
expression  of  principles  due  to  Coulomb  himself.  Coulomb's  theory,  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  justifiable  to  apply  his  fundamental  hypothesis  of  a  plane 
rupture  of  the  mass,  gives  identically  the  same  results  as  Rankine's  formulas 
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as  has  been  shewn  bj  M.  Maurice  lAvy.    It  will  then  be  found  that  these 

instances are  just  those  in  which  the  author^s  formulas  merge  into  those 

of  Rankine,  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  all  that  may  now  be  retained  of  the 
old  theory  of  Coulomb  (p.  270). 

The  contents  of  this  I^ote  by  BouRsinesq  on  Darwin's  experiments 
appear  also  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Annalea  dea  pants  et  chaussees, 
T.  VI.,  2«  Semestre,  pp.  494-510.     Paris,  1883. 

ilBlO.]  Besumi  cTarticlea  pubUes  pa/r  la  Soci^tS  des  ingeniewrs  civils 
tondres  sn/r  la  ptmsaie  dea  terres.  Annales  des  porUs  et  chcmssSeSy 
Memovresy  T.  vi.,  2«  Semestre,  1883,  pp.  477-532.  Paris,  1883.  This 
paper  is  by  Flamant.  It  considers  matter  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, i.e.  the  memoir  of  Darwin  with  the  notes  of  Boussinesq,  Gaudard 
and  others. 

Boussinesq  gives,  pp.  510-24,  an  Addition  rekuive  aux  experiences  de 
M,  Oobin,  This  has  i-efei«nce  to  a  long  paper  by  Gobin  on  pp.  98-231 
of  the  same  volume  of  the  Annates.  The  theoretical  basis  of  Gobin's 
investigations  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  His  hypotheses  are  briefly 
resumed  by  Boussinesq  on  p.  511.  The  experimental  part  of  Gobin's 
memoir  occupies  pp.  184-212,  and  Boussinesq  in  his  paper  compares 
Gobin's  results  with  his  own  theory  : 

En  r^um^,  les  experiences  de  M.  Gobin  s'accordent  parfaitement  avec 
celles  de  M.  G.  Darwin,  pour  confirmer  la  th^rie  de  I'^uilibre-limite  des  terres 
expos^  au  §  ix.  de  mon  JSsmi  public  en  1876  (p.  524). 

See  our  Art.  1609. 

[1611.]  Fomhtdes  simples  et  tris  approchkes  de  la  poussSe  des  terres, 
pour  les  besoins  de  la  prcUiqtte.  Comptes  rendus,  T.  xcix.,  pp.  1151-3. 
Paris,  1884.     In  this  paper  Flamant,  after  pointing  out  that  Boussinesq 

a  etabli  la  parfaite  concordance  avec  les  faits  d'exp^riences,  constat^ 
surtout  en  An^eterre  par  M.  Darwin  et  en  France  par  M.  Gobin,  de  sa 
th^rie  de  r^uilibre  des  massifa  pulv^rulents  ou  sans  coh^ion  (p.  1151), 

remarks  that  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  preparing  tables  of  the  thrust 
for  the  cases  most  commonly  occurring  in  practice,  where  the  mass 
adheres  to  the  wall  (i.e.  ^  =  <f>).  In  the  course  of  his  calculations, 
however,  he  discovered  that  for  a  horizontal  talus  and  vertical  wall, 
the  vertical  component  of  the  thrust,  or  with  the  notation  of  our 
Art.  1599, 

is  almost  a  constant  for  values  of  ^  from  20"*  to  33°,  and  then 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  23 
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Knii  ihat  for  Taiaee  of  ^  from  33°  to  45°,  it  diminisheB  ao  slowly  aa  to 
be  equal  to 

■U?^',  when  ^  =  45°. 

For  the  more  geneml  case  of  a  wall  of  heigibt  A  (=  £  cob  t)  with  an 
internal  slope  of  I  to  the  vertical  and  of  a  talus  sloping  at  <■>  to  the 
horizontal,  there  still  exists  a  direction  in  which  the  component  of  the 
thrust  is  sensibly  equal  to 

2  \cos»/ 
but  this  direction  varies  with  ^  and  makes  very  appruximatelj  an  angle 


4^-'). 


with  tiie  back  of  the  wall  for  all  values  of  ^  (measured  in  degrees) 
between  20°  and  45°,  of  t  leas  than  20°  and  of  u  less  than  ^  —  *.  Within 
these  limits  this  component  does  not  differ  from  the  above  constant  value 
by  1/10  of  its  value. 

For  i>  15°,  f^amant  says  that  a  closer  approximation  to  the  angle 
V  will  be  found  from 


"'hii^-')- 


Since  the  resultant  thrust  acts  at  a  third  of  the  depth  of  the  wall 
from  its  base  and  makes  as  a  rule  the  angle  of  friction  4i  =  ^i  ^^  ^^ 
normal  to  the  wall  it  is  possible  by  the  simplest  graphical  construction 
to  obtain  from  the  above  known  oomponent  the  resultant  thrust. 

[1612.]  In  the  Comptea  rendua,  T.  xcviii.  (PaxiB,  1884),  will 
be  found  the  following  memoirs  by  Bouasinesq : 

(a)    Sur  la  pousaie  d'une  masse  de  sable,  d,  surface  supd- 
rieare  horisontale,  contre  une  paroi  verUcaie  ou  iTiclin4e,  pp.  667-70. 
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(6)  Bur  la  pouttie  d'vne  mame  ds  tabU,  d  mrface  9ap4- 
rieure  korisontaie,  contre  una  paroi  verticale  davs  le  voisinage  de 
laqudle  son  angle  de  frottement  inUrieur  est  swppoai  crt^ire 
li^rement  Sapris  uim  certaine  tot,  pp.  720-3. 

(c)  Calcul  approtM  de  la  pottssie  et  de  la  surface  de 
rupture,  dans  vn  terre-plein  korieontal  komogine,  contenu  par  un 
mur  vertical,  pp.  790-3. 

These  papers  put  in  an  easy  form  the  approximate  iDtegration 
of  the  difierential  equations  for  a  pulverulent  mass  supported  by 
a  vertical  wall  and  having  a  horizontal  taliia.  They  give  Boussi- 
nesq'e  theory  iu  its  final  form.  The  method  of  iDtegration  had 
been  suggested  by  Saint-Venant  in  a  report  on  Levy's  memoir 
(see  our  Art  242)  and  had  been  first  carried  out  by  Boussineaq 
for  a  more  general  case  in  a  rather  complicated  manner  in  his 
Essai:  see  our  Art.  1599.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  results 
of  the  integration  as  given  in  the  memoirs  discussed  in  our  Arte. 
1606-11. 

We  propose  here  to  consider  Boussinesq's  method  of  integra- 
tion at  slightly  greater  length  for  this  special  case. 

[1613.1  Let  the  rear-side  of  the  wall  make  an  angle  i  with  the 
vertical ;  let  the  origin  0  be  taken  at  the  intersection  of  this  face  with 
the  tains,  Oj/  being  the  horicont*!  line  perpendicnlar  to  the  trace  of  the 


talus  on  this  &oe,  and  Ox  being  vertical.     Let  ^  be  the  interior  angle 
of  friction,  and  let 

a*  =  (1  -  sin  ^)/{l  +  sin  ^)  =  tan*  (46*  -  ^). 

23—2 


0). 
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Now  if  the  wall  be  about  to  ooUapse  and  the  pulverulent  mass 
accordingly  in  its  limiting  condition  of  equilibrium  (rital  iboulettx) 
we  have : 

8in'<^  =  ^     /-a^-\«        W' 

(xx  +  pif) 

at  every  point:  see  our  Art.  1596.  Hence  the  equations  to  be  solved 
become,  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  mass : 

?^+^?+      -0     ^     ^  -  0 
dx      dy  '     dx      dy        ' 

(**  -  a^H)  (yy  -  a^xx)  =  (1  +  a')*«y* 

Now  at  the  free  surface  2x  = .?  =  0,  and  therefore  by  the  third 
equation  of  (i) :  ^  =  0.  At  the  wall,  where  we  may  suppose  a  thin  coating 
of  the  pulverulent  mass  to  adhere,  we  must  have  the  ratio  of  the 
tangential  component  of  the  reaction  to  the  normal  component  equal  to 
tan  ^.  If  no  coating  of  the  mass  adheres  to  the  wall  this  ratio  must 
equal  tan  ^|,  the  angle  of  friction  between  the  wall  and  the  mass. 

Now  the  following  is  a  solution  of  (i) : 

7^  =  -gpXy     S  =  0,     Jp  =  -gpa^ (ii). 

This  satisfies  the  surface-condition  at  the  talus,  but  not  that  at  the  wall 
except  for  special  values  of  ^  or  i.  For  example  if  t  =  0,  we  must 
have  ^  =  0,  or  the  wall  perfectly  smooth.  Herein  lies  the  inconsistency 
of  Rankine  and  Levy's  solution  for  the  stability  of  pulverulent  masses  : 
see  our  Arts.  1596-8. 

Now  Boussinesq  introduces  into  the  values  of  the  stresses  as  given 
by  (ii),  additional  small  terms  with  a  view  of  making  them  exact. 
Thus  let 

^--gp(x  +  t),     7i  =  gps^     w  =  '-gp{ahs  +  r) (iii), 

where  t,  8  and  r  are  functions  of  x  and  ^  to  be  determined  The  first 
two  equations  of  (i)  shew  us  that  r,  s,  t  are  the  three  differentials  of  a 
single  function  m  with  regard  to  db',  docdy,  d^  respectively.  The  last 
equation  of  (i)  leads  to 

(l+a")"«» 

r-a«<=  — i-- — (iv). 

(1  -  a*)  a;  +  <  -  aV  ^    ' 

[1614.]  Boussinesq  now  (p.  669)  enters  upon  an  investigation  with 
a  view  to  shewing  that  the  right-hand  side  of  (iv)  may  be  put  zero.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  follows  at  once  if  we  neglect  the  squares  of  r, 
8,  and  t,  and  consider  t  and  r  small  as  compared  with  x.  The  only 
difficulty  which  arises  occurs  when  x  is  itself  small,  and  I  do  not  clearly 
follow  Boussinesq's  reasoning  as  to  this  point.  A88uniing  it  to  be 
correct  we  have : 
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dence 

r  =  a*(r+A"),    s  =  -a{r-A"),    «  =  (/"+/,") (v), 

where  y  and  /i  are  arbitrary  fuoctions  of  y  —  ctx  and  y  +  ax  respectively. 

Now  r  =  *  =  <  =  0  when  x-0  and  y>  0,  hence/"  and/|"  =  0  for  al\ 
positive  values  of  their  variables  yTcix,  This  includes  all  possible  values 
of  these  variables  in  the  pulverulent  mass,  if  tan  •  is  >a.  If  on  the  other 
hand  tan  I  is  <  a,  or  t<45*'- 1^,' there  will  be  a  wedge  comprised  between 
the  rear-side  of  the  wall  and  the  line  y=^ax  where,  although/"  is  still 
zero,/"  will  exist  because  its  variable  y  —  oxiB  negative. 

The  more  usual  case  is  that  in  which  t  is  <  45''  -  ^^.  In  this  case  r, 
8  and  t  will  be  zero  all  over  the  plane  y  =  ax,  and  we  can  take  as  the 
solution  for  all  points  in  the  wedge  TO  A  (see  figure  Art.  1613)  between 
the  planes  i  and  tan"^  a 

T^a^r,     8  =  -af\     t^r (vi), 

provided  these  do  not  give  values  of  r,  Sj  t  comparable  with  that  of  x. 
They  hold  with  decreasing  exactness  as  we  pass  from  the  plane  y^cui 
where  r  =  «  =  f  =  0  towards  the  face  of  the  wall  (p.  670). 

[1615.]  Boussinesq  remarks  (pp.  720-1)  that  of  the  two  'surfaces 
of  rupture '  through  the  bottom  /  of  the  wall  one  must  lie  in  the  solid 
angle  between  the  planes  i  and  tAn~^  a  (for  i  <  45**  —  \^) ;  for  otherwise, 
if  they  both  passed  out  of  this  angle,  they  would  in  the  upper 
portion,  where  r  =  «  =  <  =  0,  become  as  in  Rankine's  theory  directions 
parallel  to  the  planes  y  ==±ax,  but  these  meet  without  entering  the 
above  solid  angle  wherein  /  lies.  Accordingly  Boussinesq  considers  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  rupture-surfetces  takes  the  line  of 
the  wall.  The  pulverulent  mass  wiU  then  be  on  the  point  of  slipping 
at  the  wall,  and  if  the  angle  of  friction  between  wall  and  mass  be  taken 
=  ^,  we  shall  have  a  condition  to  determine  the  arbitrary  function 
/"  (y  —  ax).  All  the  equations  will  then  be  fuUy  satisfied  excepb  (iv), 
which  we  have  supposed  to  reduce  to  r~aH  —  0.  In  its  unreduced 
form  (iv)  is  not  satisfied  by  a  homogeneous  mass  in  the  region  10 A  f 
(see  the  figure.  Art.  1613).  Boussinesq  now  points  out  that  this  is  the 
only  equation  which  involves  ^  and  he  suggests  that  if>  b#  given  a 
variable  value  <l>  in  this  region.  This  value  <l>  will  be  supposed  to  differ 
from  if>  more  and  more  as  we  pass  from  the  plane  OA  and  approach  the 
wall,  being  taken  to  satisfy  (iv),  or  what  is  the  same  thing  the  equation 
(c)  of  Art.  1613,  which  may  then  be  written : 

(xx  +  pp)^  sin'  ^'  =  (xjc  -  w )'  +  4*J" (vii). 

The  values  of  the  stresses  given  by  (iii)  and  (vi)  will  then  be  exact  for 
material  homogeneous  in  yOA  and  heterogeneous  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  (vii)  in  AOI. 

Let  p  be  the  acute  angle,  reckoned  positive  on  the  side  of  y  positive, 
which  the  plane  subjected  to  the  least  pressure  makes  with  the  vertical 
measured  upwards,  then  by  our  Art.  1578  : 

tan2/8  =  2iS?/(jS?-J:?). 
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It  follows  from  (vii)  by  using  (vi)  and  the  value  of  a'  that : 

sin  ^'  cos  2p  =  sin  4>t 

ff/  is  thus  always  greater  than  ^. 

Boussinesq  then  shews  (p.  721)  that  the  surface  of  rupture  which 
starts  from  the  base  of  the  waU  will  have  its  several  elements  inclined 
to  the  vertical  at  an  angle  a  given  by 

He  further  deuionstrates  that  the  surface  of  rupture  through  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  when  it  ceases  at  the  plane  y  =  ox  to  be  plane  {i»e, 
parallel  to  ^  +  aa;=  0)  becomes  concave  to  the  upward  verticid  through 
the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

[1616.]  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  confines  itself  to  the  case  of 
t  =  0.  In  this  case  when  y  =  0,  we  must  have,  ^  being  angle  of  friction 
between  wall  and  pulverulent  mass : 

tan  ^  =  -  xyjyi , 

=  -/7{«(«+/")h  l>y  (iii)  Hnd  (vi). 
Whence  we  find 

•'    ^        '     a  +  cot^ 

or,  f  (y-ax)  =  '-^ — 7-r  . 

'  -^    \^        '    a+cot<^ 

The  normal  pressure  on  the  wall  is  now  easily  determined  to  be : 


«''^*(^^!^)=^'« <^>' 


a* 


Supposing  ylx  =  t&nO,  we  find  by  substituting  the  values  of  the 
stresses  in  (vii)  when  tan 6  <a: 

'  i^f      -a^  ,,/a-tantfy 

sin*  Kb  =  sin"  ih  +  cos*  A  (  — --; T — ;. )     (x). 

^  ^  \cot  4>i  +  tan  6/  ^  ' 

Thus  ^  increases  as  B  diminishes,  or  takes  its  greatest  value  ^  at 
the  wall,  or  remembering  the  value  of  a\ 

sin*  *  =  sin'  ^  +  (1  -  sin  ^)*  tan*  ^,^ 

,  ^       .       >/sin'*-8in*0  \ '    '' 

whence,  tan  6,  =  — = : — ; — - 

1  -  sin  ^  J 

Boussinesq  shews  that  for  a  given  value  of  x  the  least  value  of  the 

a' 

normal  pressure  in  (viii),  or  of  = 7  ,  is  to  be  found  for  a  value 

^  V      /'  1+atan^ 

of  sin  ^  lying  between  sin  ^  and  sin*  $  (pp.  722-3). 
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He  finishes  the  second  section  of  the  memoir  by  deducing  certain 
results  for  the  curved  part  of  the  surface  of  rupture  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  circular  arc. 

[1617.1     In  the  third  section  (p.  790)  Boussinesq  points  out  how 

the  conditions'  of  the  equilibrium  limit  are  affected  bj  the  presence  of  a 

second  bounding  wall  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.   In  this  case  the  function 

fi"  (y  +  €ix)  must  be  retained,  and  the  results  for  the  special  case  of  two 

vertical  and  parallel  walls  are  given  without  analysis. 

[1618.]  In  the  fourth  section  of  the  memoir,  Boussinesq  shews 
how  the  above  formulae, — obtained  for  the  case  of  a  mass  for  which 
the  interior  angle  of  friction  ^'  increases  slightly  towards  the  wall 
from  the  value  ^  to  4>, — ^may  be  applied  in  practice  to  obtain  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation  the  thrust  of  a  homogeneous 
mass  with  a  constant  angle  of  friction. 

In  the  first  place  Boussinesq  points  out  that  the  normal 
component  of  the  thrust  on  the  wall,  upon  which  the  overturning 
effect  really  depends,  will  be  decreased  if  the  angle  of  internal 
friction  is  increased  and  vice  versa. 

l\  suffit  donc^  d'imaginer  deux  massifs  h^t^rog^nes  constitu^ 
conform^ment  k  la  formule  (x),  dans  Tun  desquels  ^'  et  ^  soient 
4gaux  ou  un  peu  sup^rleurs  k  Tangle  de  frottement  du  massif  homog^ne 
donn6y  tandis  qu'ils  lui  seront  un  peu  inf^rieurs  dans  Tautre,  pour  que 
le  moment  de  la  pouss^  soit  moindre,  dans  le  premier,  et  plus  grand, 
dans  le  second,  qu'il  n'est  dans  le  massif  propose  (p.  791). 

We  thus  obtain  inferior  and  superior  limits  ki  and  i^  of  A;  in 
(ix),  and  the  mean  of  them  if  the  limits  be  taken  sufficiently  near 
will  constitute  a  close  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  we  want  as  high  an  inferior  limit  ^  of  ^  as  possible,  then,  since 
k  increanes  when  <^  or  <^j  decreases,  the  first  of  the  heterogeneous 
masses  should  be  obtained  by  making  ^  and  ^  as  small  as  possible, 
consistent  with  their  being  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  real  value  of  the 
augle  of  iutemal  friction  of  the  real  mass,  or  by  making  them  both 
equal  to  ^.     We  then  find  (see  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599) : 

^  tan  (45--^^)  sin  (45°^^^)  cos  ^ 
^ 008(1^-45")  ^™^' 

On  the  other  hand  for  the  superior  limit  k^,  we  must  make  the 
interior  angle  of  friction  <^'  of  the  second  heterogeneous  mass  less  than 
the  true  ^,  and  this  will  be  done  by  putting  the  maximum  value  of  <^', 
i.0.  4>,  equal  to  the  true  <^,  and  therefore  if/  will  be  less  than  this  real 
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value  (^  at  other  points.  Accordingly  we  make  the  valae  of  k,  as  given 
by  (ix)  ¥rith  tan  4^  substituted  from  (xi),  the  least  possible  for  variations 
in  ^.  Afterwardis  the  maximum  ^  must  be  repLeiced  by  the  angle  of 
interior  friction  ^.  Thus  to  obtain  k^  we  seek  the  minimum  value  of  k 
as  given  by  :  

l_l+sin^  y  1  +  sin ^  Vain' *  — sin' ^  .  ... 

A""l  — sin^     V   l-sin^        1-sin^        ^      '' 

Boussinesq  (p.  792)  finds  that  -7  in  (xiii)  is  a  maximum  for 

tan  fL  =    ;        ^  (xiv ). 

>/9+tan"  (^S''  -  J<^) 

The  solution  of  (xiv)  for  ^,  Boussinesq  says,  is  very  nearly 

X      /,      o'v  2^/2  tan*  .     . 

.  tan  (A  +  2  )  =    , ^ -. —     (xv). 

^  >/9  +  tan>  (45*^  -  i*) 

After  some  reductions  we  have  from  (xiii)  and  (xiv) : 

^,  =  itan«(45°-J<^){3  +  tan«(45^-J<^)} (xvi), 

where  ^  is  to  be  given  its  value  as  obtained  from  (xiv),  or  approximately 
from  (xv),  O  being  put  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  homogeneous 
mass.     The  true  normal  thrust  will  then  be 

^(K'^K)9f^ (xvii). 

The  calculation  of  the  su|)erior  limit  of  A;  is  thus  clearly  a  com- 
plicated matter,  and  the  real  accuracy  of  Boussinesq's  theory  will  depend 
upon  the  closeness  to  each  other  of  ^  and  k^, 

Boussinesq  concludes  by  stating  that  the  numbers  obtained  from 
these  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  experiments  of  Darwin  and 
Gobin  :  see  our  Arts.  1609-10. 

[1619.]  On  pp.  850-2  of  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  xcviii. 
(Paris,  1884),  will  be  found  a  notice  by  Saint- Venant  of  Bous- 
sinesq's  theory  of  the  thrust  of  loose  earth.  After  shewing  how 
Boussinesq's  investigation  improves  on  those  of  Rankine  and  Levy, 
and  pointing  out  how  much  closer  it  agrees  with  experiment, 
Saint-Venant  concludes: 

Les  nouvelles  recherches  de  M.  Boussinesq  rendent  &  Tart  des 
constructions,  oil  les  Economies  possibles  et  sans  danger  ont  tant 
d'importance,  im  service  r^l,  et  on  pent  les  regarder  oomme  fournissant 
aux  ing^nieurs  des  moyens  de  calcul  qui  r^pondront,  pour  bien  longtemps, 
k  ce  qui  6tait  d^sir6  dans  la  question  €nonc^e  (p.  852). 

[1 620.]  8ur  le  principe  du  prisme  de  plus  grande  poussde,  pose 
par  Coulomb  dans  la  thSorie  de  ViquUibre-limite  des  terres.     Comp- 
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tes  renduSy  T.  xcviii.,  pp.  901-4.  Paris,  1884.  In  this  memoir' 
Boussinesq  deduces  from  his  theory  of  the  limiting  equilibrium  of 
pulverulent  matter — 

...la  propri^t^  suivante  de  maximum,  qui  est  comme  Pexpression 
developp^e  du  principe  dii  prisma  de  plus  grande  pouss^e^  6mis  ot  si 
ing^nieusemeut  utilise  par  Coulomb  en  1773  (Savants  itrangerSy  T.  vii., 
Essai  stir  une  Application  des  regies  de  Maximis  et  Minimis  h  qttelques 
PrchUmes  de  statiqtie,  pp.  343-82  :  see  p.  359)  :  la  pouss^e  exerc^  effec- 
tivement  sur  la  paroi  mobile  continuerait  a  s'y  exercer  si  le  massif 
pulverulent  se  terminait  k  la  sur&ce  de  rupture  la  plus  eloign^  de  la 
paroi,  toute  la  masse  sous-jacente  devenant  solid e,  et  elle  est  la  plus 
forte  des  pouss^es  qui  out  lieu,  k  I'^tat  d'6quilibre-limite,  quand  le 
massif  se  trouve  limits  ainsi  par  une  surface  rugueuse  quelconque  allant 
du  has  de  la  paroi  mobile  k  la  surface  libre  (p.  901). 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  surface  of  rupture,  and  to 
try  all  possible  surfaces  would  be  a  more  complicated  process  than 
integrating  approximately  the  differential  equations  for  the  equi- 
librium limit  as  Boussinesq  has  done.  Coulomb  assumed  that  the 
surface  was  a  plane,  which  is  d  priori  arbitrary  as  well  as  inexact. 
The  thrust  determined  by  this  assumption  can  therefore  only  be 
considered  roughly  approximate  in  default  of  any  better  method. 

[1621.]  Complement  ct  de  pr^cSdentes  Notes  swr  la  poussee  desterres. 
Annates  des porUsei  ehatissSes.  AfimoireSy  T.  vii.,  l*"  SmiesPre,  pp.  443-81. 
Paris,  1884. 

Boussinesq  begins  by  citing  the  results  of  his  Essai  (see  our  Art. 
1599)  and  then  applies  them  to  the  case  of  a  horizontal  talus. 

Let  A;  be  the  coefficient  whioh  occurs  in  the  expression  for  the 
normal  pressure  on  the  wall  (see  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599),  then 
Boussinesq  points  out  that  the  method  of  the  Essai  and  of  the  memoir 
of  1881  (see  our  Art.  1607)  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  close  superior 
limit  to  the  value  of  k, 

[1622.]  Let  the  superior  limits  to  X;  as  given  by  the  values  of  <^ 
from  (iii)  of  our  Art  1607  substituted  in  (xii)  of  our  Art.  1618,  and 
from  (xiv)  of  our  Ai-t.  1618  substituted  in  (xvi)  of  the  same  article  be 
k^  and  k^  respectively,  and  let  the  inferior  limit  as  given  by  (xii)  of  our 
Art.  1618  with  ^  its  true  value  be  A^. 

Boussinesq  states  (p.  451)  that  he  has  found  by  taking  a  sufficient 
number  of  values  of  4>  from  20*  to  50*  that  very  approximately  : 

K'K  =  ^{K-K) (xviii). 

1  There  appears  to  be  an  almost  verbal  reprint  of  this  memoir  on  pp.  975-78  of 
the  same  Tolame  of  the  Comptes  rendus. 
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Hence  the  mean,  ^{k^  +  k^),  adopted  by  Boussinesq  as  the  value  of  k 
(see  our  Art.  1618) : 

=  *i  +  A(^.'-^) (x«)- 

Or,  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  coefficient  k,  we  need  not  for  practical 
purposes  calculate  the  difficult  k^,  but  can  deduce  the  approximate 
solution  from  the  easily  found  kj  and  k^'.  Obviously  this  new  approxi- 
mation consists  in  subtracting  ^  (k^'  —  k^)  from  the  old  approximation 
iih-^  K)  obtained  by  the  method  of  Art.  1607. 

[1623.]  On  pp.  453-5  of  the  memoir,  Boussinesq  applies  (xix)  to  M. 
Gobin's  experiments  (see  our  Art.  1610),  and  on  pp.  465-7  to  G.  H. 
Darwin's  experiments  (see  our  Art.  1609).  In  botii  cases  theory  now 
approaches  closer  to  experiment,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  agreement  is  still  a  sufficient  one. 

Boussinesq  next  turns  to  some  experiments  of  Aud6  recorded  in  the 
Memorial  du  genie^  No.  15,  p.  269,  1848,  and  also  cited  in  Note  t;  of  a 
memoir  by  M.  Saint-Guilbem,  AnndUs  des  ponts  et  chattssees.  MSmoires, 
T.  zv.  pp.  340-5.  Paris,  1858.  The  discussion  occupies  pp.  457-69, 
but  the  results  are  not  in  my  opinion  more  decisive  witli  regard  to 
Boussinesq's  theory  than  those  of  Darwin  and  Gobin.  On  pp.  469-73 
we  have  a  discussion  of  the  angle  given  by  theory  for  the  inclination 
of  the  surface  of  rupture  to  the  vertical  and  comparison  with  the  ex- 
perimental value  determined  in  certain  cases  by  Gobin  (see  our  Art. 
1615). 

The  remainder  of  the  memoir  (pp.  473-81)  is  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  Coulomb's  prism  of  greatest  thrust,  aiter  the  manner  of  the 
Comptea  rendua  article :  see  our  Art.  1620. 

[1624.]  Swr  rintigration^  par  approximaUona  sttccesHves  cPune 
equation  aiuc  deriv^  partielles  du  second  ordre,  dont  dependent  lea 
preaaiona  interieurea  cPim  maaaif  de  aable  d>  Vetat  %houleux.  Memoirea 
de  la  Societe  dea  Sciencea  de  LiUe^  T.  ziii.,  pp.  705-12.     Lille,  1885. 

This  memoir  is  also  included  in  the  Application  dea  potentiela :  see 

our  Art.  1561. 

We  have  seen  how  Boussinesq  makes  the  pressure  on  a  vertical,  or 
moderately  inclined  wall,  of  a  mass  of  earth  with  horizontal  talus  depend 
on  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation  (see  our  Art.  1613)  : 

We  have  noted  how  by  neglecting  the  right-hand  side  of  (i)  (if 
a,  r,  t  are  small  as  compared  with  x),  he  obtains  as  a  Jlrat  approxima- 
tion a  solution  of  the  form : 

^  =/(y  ~  ^  +/j  (y  +  ««)• 
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If  the  forois  of/audy*!  are  known  then  by  substituting  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  (i)  we  obtain  for  a  second  approximation  the  equation 

r-<^t=F{x,y) (ii), 

where  F  (x,  y)  in  a,  known  function  of  x  and  y. 

This  equation  Boussinesq  now  proceeds  to  solve.  He  writes 
a  =  ^  +  CM0,  p^iy  —  fm^  and  obtains  first 

dadp         ^a^     \2a    '      2   / ' 

and  then  ^ -/ ^ ^  ^.  jl<^  f/ (^^i^ >  ^)^/' (-)' 

where  /  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  for  the  slipping  of  the 
mass  against  the  wall. 

Boussinesq  then  proceeds  to  calculate  F  on  the  basis  of  his  first 
approximation  in  the  case  of  a  vertical  supporting  wall :  see  our 
Art.  1616.  He  obtains  a  somewhat  complicated  value  of  nr  to  a 
second  approximation  for  this  case  on  p.  709.  From  this  he  determines 
r,  8y  t  and  the  stresses  at  the  wall.  He  finds  for  the  value  of  the 
constant  k  (see  our  Art.  1616)  determining  the  thrust  on  the  wall: 

*  =  T-4-i[l  +  (-l+21og2)^;f^^,)1. 
l+atan<^,  *-      ^  ®   '  1 -a*  \a  +  oot<^j)/ J 

In   the  case  of   ordinary   sand   resting  against  a  rough  wall,  when 
^  =  <^j  =  34**,  we  find  for  k  by  the  first  approximation : 

^=•2081, 

while  by  the  second  approximation  A;  =  '2181. 

Like  the  first  approximation  the  second  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  exact  answer  to  a  problem  in  which  the  angle  of  internal  friction 
varies  from  its  value  ^  at  y=^ax  and  increases  up  to  ^  at  the  wall : 
see  our  Art.  1615.  The  law  of  variation  would,  however,  be  difficult 
to  expresa  Boussinesq  contents  himself  with  a  tentative  investigation, 
from  which  he  concludes  that  a  very  close  value  of  ^  is  *2308  for  the 
above  special  case.  HIb  practical  method  of  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  a  too  great  and  a  too  small  value  (see  our  Art  1618)  had 
given  '2309.  Hence  he  considers  that  his  pi*actical  method  of  the 
mean  gives  close  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  gives  closer 
results  than  the  second  approximation,  the  rate  of  approximation  being 
apparently  not  sufficiently  rapid. 

[1625.]  Taklea  nnmSriques  pour  le  caUnd  de  la  poussie  des  ter- 
res.  Annaies  des  ponta  et  chausaies,  MSmoires,  T.  ix.,  1^  Semestre, 
pp.   515-40.     Paris,   1885.    This   is   a  statement  by   Flamant 
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of  the  final  form  of  Boussinesq's  theory  with  numerical  tables  for 
the  value  of  the  thrust  calculated  for  various  angles  of  the  talus, 
of  internal  friction  and  of  the  rear-side  of  the  supporting  wall. 
From  these  tables  Flamant  deduces  the  results  we  have  referred 
to  in  our  Art.  1611.  The  tables  ought  to  be  useful  as  giving 
with  sufficient  accuracy  all  that  is  obtainable  from  Boussinesq's 
theory. 

[1626.]  Summary,  Among  the  many  pupils  of  Saint- Yenant 
few  have  dealt  with  such  a  wide  range  of  elastic  problems  as  Bous- 
sinesq,  or  contributed  more  useful  work  to  elastic  theory.  Belong- 
ing in  a  more  marked  manner  than  Saint- Yenant,  Phillips  or 
Maurice  L^vy  to  the  mathematical  as  distinguished  from  the 
technical  group  of  elasticians,  he  has  illustrated  our  subject  by 
ingenious  analysis  rather  than  by  special  solutions  of  mechanical 
and  physical  problems.  If  in  several  cases  his  researches  have  been 
anticipated  by  those  of  other  investigators,  he  has  yet  managed  to 
throw  new  light  on  old  problems,  and  where  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  giving  final  solutions,  he  has  greatly  added  to  our  appreciation 
of  yet  unsurmounted  difficulties.  Thus  his  investigations  on  plates 
and  rods  were  preceded  by  those  of  Kirchhoflf  and  Clebsch,  yet 
Boussinesq's  methods,  if  scarcely  final,  are  at  least  clearer  and 
more  concise  than  KirchhofiTs.  If  Thomson  and  Tait  reconciled 
Poisson's  and  KirchhofiTs  contour  conditions  some  years  before 
Boussinesq,  yet  the  latter,  especially  in  his  work  on  potentials,  has 
thrown  the  whole  matter  into  a  more  concise  and  simple  form. 
If  Cerruti  in  the  application  of  potentials  in  some  respects 
anticipated  Boussinesq's  results,  yet  the  latter's  great  treatise  will 
remain  for  many  years  to  come  a  classic  of  our  subject,  every  page 
almost  of  which  is  fascinating  to  the  mathematical  physicist. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Boussinesq's  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  impact;  he  followed  Stokes,  Saint- Yenant  and 
Hertz,  but  he  was  able  to  follow  them  without  loss  of  individuality 
in  either  method  or  results.  Putting  aside  his  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  potentials,  perhaps  the  most  original  part  of  his  work 
lies  on  the  border-land  of  elasticity  proper, — namely,  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  elastic  theory  of  light  and  to  the  theory  of 
pulverulence.  These  theories  must  of  course  be  judged  by  the 
physicist  and  the  engineer ;  yet  if  they  be  not  final  they  are  still 
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the  best  which  have  hitherto  been  propounded  from  the  elastic 
standpoint;  indeed,  they  are  perhaps  the  limit  to  what  elastic 
theory  can  provide  in  these  directions.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
leading  French  mathematicians,  Boussinesq  is  as  a  rule  lucid 
in  his  analysis,  if  occasionally  wanting  in  physical  touch. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIR  WILLIAM  THOMSON  (LORD   KELVIN »), 
THOMSON    AND    TAIT. 

[1627.]  One  of  the  many  fields  in  which  Sir  William  Thomson 
has  laboured  with  much  profit  to  physical  science  is  that  of 
elasticity,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume  may  not 
unfitly  be  devoted  to  a  risumi  of  his  contributions  to  our  subject 

His  first  papers  on  elasticity  will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  61-4,  and  Vol.  in., 
pp.  87-9.     Cambridge,  1847  and  1848.     They  are  entitled : 

(a)  On  a  Mechanical  Representation  of  Electric,  Magnetic  and 
Galvanic  Forces  (M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  76-80)". 

(b)  Note  on  the  Integration  of  the  Equations  of  Equilibrium  of 
a/n  Elastic  Solid  (M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  97-99). 

J  1628.]     Consider  the  body-ahift-equations  of  an  isotropic  elastic 
mm  sabjeoted  to  no  body  force.     These  are  of  the  type': 

{k  +  ^)^  +  ^V'u  =  0 (i). 

Then  if  (7,  I,  my  n  he  arbitrary  constants,  the  following  are  solutions: 
_p  (    A.  +  fi      d  /lx  +  my  +  nz\      l\ 
'*""^t2(X  +  2/i)SV  r         J'rr 

^=^^t2lXTV)^V r )-~rl^l <")' 

—  rf    ^  +  M      d  /Ix  +  my  +  nz\      n\ 
*^~      l2(X+2^)^  V  r  )  "  r] 

where  r  =  (as*  +  y*  +  «*)*. 

1  The  mannflcript  of  this  ohapier  was  completed  before  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson 
became  Lord  Kelvin. 

>  The  letters  ilf.  P.  stand  thronghont  this  chapter  for  the  Mathematical  and 
Pkyncal  Papers  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  Vols,  i.-in.    Oambridge,  1882-1890. 

*  Sir  William  Thomson  speaks  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes'  memoir  of  1846  as  being 
the  only  work  in  which  the  *'  true  formulae  '*  {i.e.  bi-constant  formulae  for  isotropy), 
had  in  1847  been  given.     This  is  hardly  exact :  see  our  Arts.  614*  and  1267*. 
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It  will  be  found  that : 

^=^xA-^^^?^ (-)• 

This  is  clearly  a  special  case  of  results,  which  Boussinesq  much  later 
dealt  with  under  the  title  of  *  potential  solutions '.  Sir  Willmm  Thomson 
remarks  that  the  most  general  solution  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
particular  solutions  of  the  type  (ii).  He  adds  (5),  p.  89,  (if.  P.  Vol.  l, 
p.  99)  that  %  Vf  w  can  be  easily  shewn  to  be  the  shifts  produced  at  the 
point  Xf  y,  «  of  an  infinite  isotropic  elastic  medium  due  to  a  force  applied 
at  the  origin  of  coordinates  in  the  direction  lym,n:  see  our  Art  1519  (b). 

[1629.]  In  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  the  results  of  the 
second  paper,  those  of  the  first  hold  only  for  an  incompresaihle  isotropic 
solid.  Putting  X/^  =  qo  in  (iii)  we  find  6^0  and  results  (ii)  become 
of  the  type: 

_^(ld  lx-hfny-¥nz     l^ 

~     \2  dx  r  r)  ' 

In  this  case  the  twists  are  of  the  form 


^yM=^ 


C  (ny  —  mz\  _  C  (Iz  -  nx\  __  C  (mx  —  ly\ 


These  Sir  William  compares  with  the  expressions  for  the  components 
of  the  force  which  an  infinitely  small  element  of  a  galvanic  current 
at  the  origin,  in  the  direction  of  ^,  m,  n,  produces  on  a  unit  magnetic 
pole  at  the  point  x,  y,  z.     ((a)  p.  64,  M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  80.) 

[1630.]  In  the  first  paper  the  author  further  shews  that  the  follow- 
ing systems  of  shifts  are  bIbo  solutions  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible 
solid : 

(I).     «=C*,   v  =  C^,   z^C^; 

and  (TI).    «  =  C^'»y,   v^g"^,   u,  =  c'^. 

The  first  set  of  shifts  are  compared  with  the  components  of  the  force 
exerted  at  a;,  y,  «  by  a  charge  of  electricity  at  the  origin;  and  the 
twists  corresponding  to  the  second  set  of  shifts  are  compared  to  the 
components  of  the  magnetic  force  of  a  small  magnet  placed  at  the  origin 
with  its  axis  in  the  direction  I,  m,  n  upon  an  ideal  magnet  pole 
at  Xy  ^,  z:  see  our  Art.  1813. 

[1631.]  On  the  Thermo-elastic,  Thermo-magnetic  and  Pyro- 
electric  Properties  of  Matter.  This  paper  appeared  under  the  title : 
On  ilie  Thermo-elastic  and  Thermo-magnetic  Properties  of  Matter, 
Qrmrterly  Journal  of  Mathematics^  Vol.  L,  pp.  57-77,  Cambridge, 
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1857.  It  was  reprinted  with  additions  in  the  PhiloaophiccU  Magazine, 
Vol.  5,  pp.  4-27,  London,  1878,  and  appears  as  Part  vn.  of  the 
article :  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  M,  P.,  Vol.  L,  pp.  291-316. 
We  are  solely  concerned  with  pp.  291-313  of  this  latter  paper, 
and  our  reference  will  be  first  to  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  and  secondly  to  those  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Papers. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
contributions  to  our  subject  Its  object,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  obtain  from  the  Second  Law  of  Themuhdynamics 
the  most  general  possible  theory  of  elasticity  for  unmagnetised  and 
unelectrified  bodies. 

The  author  defines  the  ''  intrinsic  energy  of  a  body  in  a  given 
state"  to  be,  "the  mechanical  value  of  the  whole  agency"  that 
would  be  required  to  bring  the  body  from  a  standard  state  to  the 
given  state.  This  agency  may  be  spent  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ances of  the  body  or  in  exciting  thermal  motions.  The  intrinsic 
energy,  e,  can  depend  only  on  the  standard  and  given  states,  if  we 
are  to  deny  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion. 

[1632.]  Sir  William  Thomson  now  assumes  that  six  independ- 
ent variables  can  fully  express  ''the  mechanical  condition  of  a 
homogeneous  solid  mass,  homogeneously  strained  in  any  way"^ 
The  words  homogeneous  strain  are  not  in  this  paper  further 
defined :  see  our  Art.  1672.  Let  these  six  variables  be  denoted  by 
the  letters  a,  a',  a",  <r,  </,  <r",  and  let  t  be  the  temperature  in  the 
given  state,  the  standard  state  being  denoted  by  Oo,  V*  «o"»  <^o,  <''o'>  o-o" 
and  ^.    Then  we  have  : 

e  =  <^  (a,  a',  a'\  <r,  <r\  <r\  t) (i), 

and  0  =  ^  (Oo,  ^o',  Oo",  o-q,  a^,  c^',  t^, 

where  ^  denotes  a  certain  function  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
substance. 

Now  suppose  the  body  strained  so  as  to  pass  from  the  state 
Oo,  Oo',  «o"f  <^o,  ^i^  <^o"  to  the  state  a,  a',  a",  o-,  <t\  </'  without  change 
of  the  temperature  t,  and  let  H  be  the  quantity  of  heat  that  must  be 
supplied  to  it  during  this  process  to  prevent  its  temperature  being 

^  Here  there  is  a  footnote  referring  to  Bankine's  introdaction  of  the  word  8tratn, 
and  calling  the  oorresponding  forces  straining  tenaiona  or  presmret.  This  is  of 
historical  interest  as  shewing  that  the  word  stress  had  not  yet  (1855)  come  into 
general  nse  (pp.  6,  298). 
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lowered.  Now  let  the  body  be  brought  back  to  its  first  mechanical 
condition  through  the  same  or  any  other  of  the  infinitely  numerous 
possible  sequences  of  states,  the  temperature  being  still  always  kept 
at  t,  and  let  ff  be  the  heat  supplied.  Then,  by  the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics : 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
body  in  passing  from  one  state  to  the  other  must  be  independent 
of  the  sequence  of  states  through  which  the  body  passes,  and 
depend  only  on  the  initial  and  final  states,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture remain  constant  throughout.    Accordingly  we  have  : 

jff=i/r  (a,  <  a",  0-,  <r\  a\  O-V^C^o,  Oo',  C  ^^o,  <ro',  o-o",  t)...(ii), 
where  '^  denotes  a  function  of  the  variables. 

Hence,  if  €  denote  the  whole  augmentation  of  mechanical 
energy  which  the  body  experiences,  i,e.  the  change  in  its  intrinsic 
energy  from  one  state  to  the  second,  or 

e  =  0  (a,  a\  a",  o-,  <r',  a\  t)-<f>  («„,  a^\  a^*\  o-o,  <r^y  <r^'y  0-- •("!)> 

we  have:  e^^w  +  JH (iv), 

where  w  denotes  the  work  done  by  applied  forces  in  compelling 
the  body  to  pass  fi'om  one  condition  to  the  other,  and  J  is  "Joule's 
equivalent ". 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  work,  w,  required  to  strain  the 
body  from  one  to  another  of  two  given  states,  keeping  it  always  at 
the  same  temperature,  is  independent  of  the  particular  succession 
of  mechanical  states  through  which  the  body  passes;  it  depends 
only  on  the  initial  and  final  conditions.  This  theorem  Sir  William 
Thomson  attributes  to  Green :  see  our  Art.  918*. 

He  adds : 

It  is  now  demonstarated  as  a  particular  consequence  of  the  Second 
General  Thermodynamic  Law.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  consequence  of  the  general  principle  of  mechanical  effect;  but 
this  would  be  a  mistake,  fallen  into  from  forgetting  that  heat  is  in 
general  evolved  or  absorbed  when  a  solid  is  strained  in  any  way;  and 
the  only  absurdity  to  which  a  denial  of  the  proposition  could  lead  would 
be  the  possibility  of  a  self-acting  machine  going  on  continually  drawing 
heat  from  a  body  surrounded  by  others  at  a  higher  temperature,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  performing  an  equiva- 
lent of  mechanical  work  (p.  7,  M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  295). 

T.  E.  PT.  11.  24 
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[1633.]  To  obtain  the  most  complete  results  available  from  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  which  is  expressible  in  the  form^ : 
2  {HJt)  -  0,  Sir  William  Thomson  now  supposes  the  body  to  pass 
through  the  following  reversible  cycle  from  and  back  to  its  primitive 
condition  as  to  strain  and  temperature : 

(i)  Without  altering  the  strain  (a^,  a^',  a^\  o-^^,  o-o',  <r^*)  raise  the 
temperature  from  ^  to  ^.  If  £'  —  ^  be  small,  this  requires  the  quantity 
of  heat  represented  by 


where   e^   denotes  the   value  of  e  (see  Equation  (i))  for  Oq,  a^,  a^\ 

0*0,  0*0,  o^o  ,  c. 

(ii)     Keeping  the  temperature  at  ^',  pass  from  the  strain  a«,  a^',  o^", 
o-^,  o-^',  o-q"  to  a,  a,  a",  o-,  <r',  cr'.     Thitt  requires  the  heat  (see  Equation 

(ii)): 

(iii)     Without  altering  the  strain,  lower  the  temperature  to  i.     This 
requires  the  heat 

-!%<■'-'> 

(iv)     Return  to  the  primitive  strain  without  altering  the  tempera- 
ture.    This  involves  the  heat 

Hence  we  find 


^(?)=<'-')(l(?)-7.S' 


where  €  =  e-e^\  see  Equation  (iii).     Hence  it  follows  that 

d  /ff\      1  di 


d/B\      J.  ^^^  .  V 

dt\tj   Jtdr^ ^^^• 


From  Equations  (iv)  and  (v)  we  easily  find : 

t  dw 

^=-jii (^>' 

^dw  .... 

e^e^-^w-t--^ (vu). 

These  are  the  fundamental  thermo-elastic  equations:  see  p.  9  {M.  P., 
Vol.  I.,  p.  297). 

>  See  J.  H.  Parker :  Elementary  Thermodynamia,  p.  139,  Cambridge,  1891,  or 
Sir  William  Thomson,  Math,  Papers,  Vol.  i.  p.  236. 
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[1634.]  Let  N  be  the  speciiio  heat  at  constant  strain  for  any 
temperature  t^  and  let  K  be  the  specific  heat  for  any  temperature  t 
when  the  body  is  allowed  or  compelled  to  alter  its  strain  with  the 
temperature  in  any  fixed  manner.     Then  we  find 


JN= 


de 
di 


(viii), 


-=^'^-^^1 ^ (-X 

where  { is  to  be  taken  successively  equal  to  each  component  of  strain. 
The  last  equation  by  aid  of  (iv)  may  be  written  : 


dt     ^  di  dt 


•W, 


De/dt  denoting  the  total  differential  of  a. 

[1635.]  On  pp.  12-15  {M.  P.,  Vol.  l,  pp.  300-304)  Sir  William 
Thomson  supposes  the  strain  to  be  small  and  he  practically  takes  as  his 
six  strain  components  the  three  stretches  and  slides  from  the  standard 
state,  i,e,  we  may  put : 


«-«»=««> 

a'-a^'  =  8y, 

«"-«."  =  «., 

(r-O'f^^  fTygf 

(T  —(Tq  =0'„, 

He  then  assumes  that  to  may  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem, 
whence  retaining  only  the  expressions  up  to  the  squares  and  products 
of  the  strains,  he  easily  finds  for  the  stresses  expressions  of  the  types: 


^_/dw\       /dho\  /  dhv\  (  dho  \ 

/  dht?  \ 
\dcuda'/Q 


^    /dw' 


/  dho  \  (  dhc  \ 

/  dho  \         /  dho  \         f  dho 


8, 


'aoyy 


'  ...  (xi). 


_/dw\       /dho\         /  dho\         /  dho  \ 
"  V  ^A  "*■  \^^/o  *""*'  \d^0o  *'"*■  Kd^dirJo  ** 
/dho\  /  c?*M?  \  /  d^fo  \ 

^  [d^l  ""^  ■"  [d^'Jo  ^«  •"  \d^"l ^-* 

These  are  clearly  the  usual  expressions  for  the  stresses  in  a  multi-constant 
solid  when  there  are  initial  stresses  in  the  standard  state.  If  these 
initial  stresses  be  zero,  we  have  the  usual  stress-strain  relations  with 
twenty-one  constants. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  such  important  physical  conclu- 
sions as  those  which  flow  from  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations 
seem  to  demand  a  basis  in  physical  expenment  rather  than  in  a  mathe- 
matical theorem :  see  our  Arts.  928*  and  299. 

24—2 
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[1636.]  Sir  William  Thomson  then  turns  (pp.  16-18 ;  M.  P., 
Vol.  L,  pp.  304-7)  to  the  problem  of  ran-  and  multi-constancy  and 
the  inter-constant  relations.     He  remarks : 

Whether  or  not  it  may  be  true  that  such  relations  do  hold  for  natural 
crystals,  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  arrangement  of  actual  pieces  of  matter 
may  be  made,  constituting  a  homogeneous  whole  when  considered  on  a 
large  scale  (being,  in  fact,  as  homogeneous  as  writers  adopting  the  atomic 
theory  in  any  form  consider  a  natural  crystal  to  be),  which  shall  have  an 
arbitrarily  prescribed  value  for  each  one  of  these  twenty-one  coefficients. 
No  one  can  legitimately  deny  for  all  natural  crystals,  known  and  un- 
known, any  property  of  elasticity,  or  any  other  mechanical  or  physical 
property,  which  a  solid  composed  of  natural  bodies  artificially  put  to- 
gether may  have  in  reality.  To  do  so  is  to  assume  that  the  infinitely 
inconceivable  structure  of  the  particles  of  a  crystal  is  essentially  restricted 
by  arbitrary  conditions  imposed  by  mathematicians  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  the  equations  by  which  their  properties  are  expressed  (p.  16). 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  hard  to  accuse  the  rari-constant  elasti- 
cians  of  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  shorten  mathematical  equa- 
tions, when  certainly  one  of  their  objects  was  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  a  purely  mathematical  deduction  of  the  generalised  Hooke's  Law 
by  appealing  to  a  general  physical  principle  of  intermolecular 
action  :  see  our  Arts.  192  and  300-6.  At  the  same  time  the  appeal 
to  the  existence  of  a  21 -constant  model  is  a  valid  argument  pro 
ta/nto.  The  exact  nature  of  this  mechanical  model  was  not  de- 
scribed for  many  years  (see  our  Art.  1771),  and  I  cannot  say  that 
when  described  it  carries  conviction  to  my  mind. 

The  further  arguments  cited  against  rari-constancy  are  the 
stock  examples  of  cork,  jelly,  india-rubber  (see  our  Arts.  924*, 
930*,  1322*  192  (b)  and  610)  and  the  values  of  the  stretch-squeeze 
ratio  as  determined  by  Wertheim,  Everett,  Clerk-Maxwell  and 
Sir  William  Thomson  himself.  The  materials  above  cited  may 
be  fairly  excluded  from  the  list  of  elastic  bodies  to  which  the 
rari-constant  theory  applies;  while  the  group  of  experiments 
referred  to  were  in  several  cases  made  on  bodies  the  isotropy  of 
which  was  more  than  doubtful. 

In  none  of  these  cases  were  any  investigations  made  as  to 
whether  two  constants  would  really  suffice  to  describe  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  material,  or  whether  the  actual  elastic  system 
was  not  represented  better  by  some  suitable  distribution  of  elastic 
homogeneity  than  by  bi-constant  isotropy:  see  our  Arts.  925*, 
932*  192,  1201  and  1272. 
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[1637.]  On  p.  18  {M.  P.,  Vol.  l,  p.  307)  Sir  William  Thomson  notes 
that  some  of  the  rari-constant  relations  lead  to  three  principal  axes  of 
elasticity.  Many  natural  crystals  certainly  have  complete  symmetry  of 
form  with  regard  to  three  rectangular  axes  ^d  *' therefore  probably 
possess  all  their  physical  properties  symmetrically  with  reference  to 
these  axes  ".  But  it  is  further  noted  that  many  natural  crystals  do  not 
exhibit  this  symmetry  of  form  in  reference  to  rectangular  axes,  and  the 
instance  of  Iceland  spar  is  cited  with  three  cleavage  planes  inclined  at 
equal  angles  to  one  another  and  to  the  *  optic  axis'  of  the  material. 
Then  Sir  William  Thomson  adds: 

If,  as  probably  must  be  the  case,  the  elastic  properties  within  the  limits  of 
elasticity  have  correspondence  with  the  mechanical  properties  on  which  the 
brittleness  in  different  directions  depends,  the  last-mentioned  class  of  crystals 
cannot  have  three  principal  axes  of  elasticity  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
(p.  18 ;  M.  P.,  Vol.  L,  p.  307). 

Now  exception  must,  I  think,  be  taken  to  both  the  principles  enunciated 
above.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  physical  properties  of  crystals 
with  three  rectangular  axes  of  symmetry  of  form  are  symmetrically 
arranged  about  these  axes:  see  our  Arts.  683-7,  1218-20.  Further,  if 
the  distribution  of  hardness  has  relation  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes 
differing  from  those  of  form,  it  does  not  seem  a  priori  certain  that  we 
should  expect  distributions  of  elasticity  and  brittleness  to  be  symmetrical 
about  the  same  system  of  rectangular  axes.  In  fact  without  experi- 
mental investigation  it  does  not  seem  legitimate  to  assert  that  the  shape 
of  the  crystal,  as  determined  by  its  planes  of  cleavage,  defines  in  any 
way  the  nature  of  its  elastic  distribution.  In  particular  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  elastic  constants  of  a  material  are  frequently  in- 
senflibly  altered  by  large  sets ;  it  is  very  probable,  however,  that  such 
sets  may  materially  influence  the  cohesive  powers  of  the  material.  It 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  improbable  that  distributions  of  cohesion 
and  brittleness  may  follow  different  laws  or  systems  of  axes  from  the 
distribution  of  elasticity :  see  our  Arts.  683—7  and  1218-9. 

[1638.]  From  Equation  (vi)  of  our  Art  1633,  by  supposing  w 
expanded  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  and  the  first  terms  only  retained, 
we  have : 


t  d  (/dw\  /dw\  /dw\ 


/du)\  /dw\  /dw\        \ 

t  (dxjc        djp         dTx         dSz  dxx  dxp      )  .  ... 

where  the  usual  relations  between  the  stresses  and  the  strain-energy 
have  been  assumed. 
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From  this  result  Sir  William  Thomson  draws  an  impoiiant  series  of 
physical  conclusions  which  are  embraced  in  the  following  sentences  : 

We  conclude  that  cold  is  produced  whenever  a  solid  is  strained,  by 
opposing,  and  heat  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  its 
own,  the  strength  of  which  would  diminish  if  the  temperature  were  raised 
— ^but  that,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  produced  when  a  solid  is  strained  against, 
and  cold  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  its  own,  the 
strength  of  which  would  increase  if  the  temperature  were  raised  (p.  19  ;  M.  P., 
p.  308). 

This  may  be  expressed  otherwise  thus :  If  the  strain  remaining 
constant,  an  increase  of  temperature  is  marked  by  increase  of  the  stress 
required  to  maintain  the  strain,  then  the  body  will  give  off  heat  when 
the  strain  is  produced. 

The  following  are  given  as  examples  of  these  statements : 

(i)  The  cubical  compression  of  any  elastic  fluid  or  solid  in  any 
ordinary  condition  would  cause  an  evolution  of  heat.  This  follows  at 
once  from  the  fact  that  most  elastic  bodies  require  increased  pressure 
to  maintain  their  volume  constant  when  the  temperature  is  raised  ^ 

(ii)  A  twisted  wire,  if  further  twisted  within  its  elastic  limits, 
will  produce  cold,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  suddenly  untwist  will  evolve 
heat.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  dy^ldl  is  negative :  see  our  Art. 
764. 

(iii)  Spiral  springs,  as  we  have  seen  in  Arts.  1382*-3*  and  1284  (c), 
act  principally  by  torsion ;  hence  when  suddenly  drawn  out  they  will 
cool  and  when  suddenly  released  they  will  rise  in  temperature.  This 
result  was  confirmed  experimentally  by  Joule :  see  our  Arts.  689-690. 

(iv)  A  bar,  rod  or  wire  if  suddenly  stretched  by  terminal  traction 
is  cooled,  and  warmed  when  the  traction  is  suddenly  removed. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  next  case  is  that  of  india-rubber,  which  in 
the  early  version  of  the  paper  he  supposed  would  be  cooled,  if  suddenly 

^  The  dilatation-modulus  for  anisotropic  material  is  given  by  G  =  |(dX-h2/A): 
see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  885.    This  may  be  put  in  the  form 

1  1  dG  _  8  d£  •  1  d/tt 

Now  d£\dJt  and  dy^ldx  are  generally  negative.  Thus  in  the  notation  of  our 
Arts.  752 — 4,  we  have : 

1  ^  ^_^     3^ 
8  G^  d«  ■"  /A  ~  £  • 

We  must  therefore  have  /3^/9/>  3/a/£,  if  oompression  is  to  be  aooompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  heat.  For  the  case  of  uni-constant  isotropy  this  reduces  to 
Prl^/'>^l^*  '^^d  appears  to  be  satisfied  as  far  as  Kupffer's  numbers  allow  of  any 
real  comparison. 
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drawn  out^  The  cooling  effect  was  only  found  for  low  temperatures, 
but  at  a  higher  temperature,  15**  C,  a  pull  was  shown  hy  Joule  to 
produce  a  heating  effect:  see  our  Art.  689.  This  led  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  predict  that  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  band  with  a  weight 
attached  at  one  end  would  shorten  on  being  heated.  The  phenomenon 
maj  be  termed  the  *^  Crough-effect ". 

This  is  an  experiment  which  anyone  can  make  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
hanging  a  few  pounds  weight  on  a  common  india-rubber  baud,  and  taking  a 
red-hot  coal,  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a  red-hot  poker,  and  moving  it  up  and  down 
close  to  the  band  (p.  20 ;  if.  P.,  VoL  i.,  p.  309). 

[1639.]  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  deals  with  certain  properties 
of  elastic  crystals. 

For  a  regular  crystal  Sir  William  Thomson  obtains  stress- strain 
relations  agreeing  with  those  of  Neumann  given  in  our  Art.  1203  ((2), 
except  that  he  writes  them  in  forms  of  the  type: 

Here,  if  k  =  0,  the  regular  crystal  becomes  an  isotropic  solid.  Hence 
K  expresses  the  "  crystalline  quality  "  in  the  elasticity  of  a  crystal  of  the 
cubic  class  (p.  22;  M,  P.,  Vol.  l,  p.  311). 

[1640.]  We  have  next  and  lastly  a  suggestion  that  the  state  of 
strain  of  an  elastic  body,  which  can  be  expressed  by  any  six  independent 
variables  which  describe  the  changes  of  shape,  should  be  indicated  by 
the  "  six  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  enclosing  always  the  same  part  of  the 
solid  ".  In  the  case  of  a  regular  crystal  Sir  William  Thomson  takes  this 
tetrahedron  with  its  edges  parallel  to  the  diagonals  of  the  faces  of  the 
cube.  He  obtains  an  expression  for  the  strain-energy  in  terms  of  three 
crystalline  constants  and  the  stretches  of  the  six  edges  of  this  tetra- 
hedron. He  further  obtains  expressions  for  quantities  corresponding 
to  the  stresses,  which  are  in  this  case  the  tractions  normal  to  the  faces 
of  the  dodecahedron  with  unit  facial  area,  obtained  by  drawing  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron.  The  investigation  is 
ingenious,  but  it  has  not  I  believe  been  made  the  basis  of  any  further 
investigations. 

[1641.]  Sir  William  Thomson's  memoir  placed  the  principles 
of  thermo-elasticity  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  advanced  that 
branch  of  our  subject  much  beyond  the  theories  of  Duhamel 
and  Neumann:   see  our  Arts.  868»-896*,  1196-7  and  1200. 

It  opened  up  the  path  of  'accurate  investigation  into  the 
difficult   borderland  of  thermo-dynamics  and  elasticity,  wherein 

^  The  correct  statement  of  the  thermo-elastic  properties  of  india-rubber  had 
been  givea  by  Gough  in  1805 ;  bat  hia  paper  had  been  forgotten :  see  our  Vol.  i., 
p.  a86,  footnote. 
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more  than  one  distinguished  physicist  had  gone  astray:  see  our 
Arts.  716,  717,  725  and  745.  The  memoir  may  fairly  be  said 
to  give  the  first  really  legitimate  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
strain-energy  function  depending  only  on  the  strain  from  a  standard 
state  and  not  on  the  manner  in  which  the  strain  is  reached. 

[1642.]  On  Thermo-electricity  in  Crystalline  Metals,  and  in 
Metals  in  a  state  of  Mechanical  Strain,  This  forms  §  III.  of  a 
memoir  entitled:  Experimental  Researches  in  Thermo-electricity. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  56-58.  London, 
1856.  (M.  P.,  Vol.  L,  pp.  467-8.)  Sir  William  Thomson  had  been 
led  to  believe,  by  the  analogy  of  strain  as  influencing  the  optical 
properties  of  transparent  bodies,  that  the  application  of  stress  to  a 
mass  of  metal  would  give  it  the  thermo-electric  properties  of  a 
crystal.  The  present  paper  announces  the  results  of  experiments 
on  copper  and  iron  wires.  Let  a  portion  of  a  circuit  of  copper 
wire  be  stretx^hed  within  the  elastic  limits  and  let  an  extremity  of 
this  portion  be  heated,  then  a  current  sets  from  the  stretched  to 
the  unstretched  part  through  the  hot  junction.  If  the  wire  be 
alternately  stretched  and  unstretched  on  the  two  sides  of  the  heated 
portion,  the  current  is  reversed  at  each  change.  In  the  case  of  iron 
wire  the  current  flows  from  the  unstretched  to  the  stretched 
portion  through  the  hot  junction,  i,e.  the  reverse  of  the  case  for 
copper  vdre. 

[1643.]  On  the  Effects  of  Mechanical  Strain  on  t/ie  Thermo-electric 
Qualities  of  Metals,  British  Association  Report,  Glasgow  Meeting,  1855, 
Trcmsactions,  pp.  17-18.  London,  1856.  {M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  173-4.) 
This  paper  announces  further  results  similar  to  those  stated  in  the 
preyious  article.  The  experiments  were  extended  to  other  metals  than 
copper  and  iron  and  to  set  as  well  as  elastic  strain.  Fuller  details  are 
given  in  a  later  memoir :  see  our  Art.  1645. 

[1644.]  On  the  Electro-dynamic  Qvxilities  of  Metals,  (a)  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  Vol.  146,  pp.  649-751.  London,  1856. 
(6)  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  546-50. 
London,  1857.  (c)  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  166,  pp.  693- 
713.  London,  1876.  (d)  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol. 
xxiii.,  pp.  473-6.  London,  1875.  (e)  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Vol.  170,  pp.  55-85.  London,  1879.  Abstracts  of  these  memoirs 
will  further  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
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(/)  Vol.  viiL,  pp.  60-5, 1856 ;  {g)  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  445-6,  1875 ; 
(A)  Vol.  XXVII.,  pp.  439-43,  1878.  The  whole  series  forms  an 
Article  under  the  above  title  divided  into  seven  parts  and  an 
Appendix  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  Ii., 
pp.  189-407. 

The  parts  of  this  Article  which  directly  concern  us  are  Parts  ill., 
IV.,  VL,  VIL  and  portions  of  the  Appendix, 

[1645.]  Part  IIL  is  entitled :  Effects  of  Mechanical  Strain  and 
of  Magnetization  on  the  Thermo-electric  Qualities  of  Metals, 
(a)  pp.  709-36;  (/)  pp.  52-4  (Jf.  P.,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  267-97),  and  it 
is  the  first  portion  concerned  with  our  present  subject.  It  gives 
fuller  details  of  the  experiments  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1642  and 
1643.  Pp.  709-27  (if.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  267-86)  deal  with  the  action 
of  elastic  strain  and  set  in  the  production  of  thermo-electric  effects. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  circuit  be  formed  of  two  different 
metals,  one  junction  being  maintained  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  second,  then  a  current  will  flow  in  the  circuit.  Let  it 
be  from  metal  A  to  metal  B  through  the  hot  junction.  The 
metal  B  is  then  said  to  be  higher  in  the  thermo-electric  scale 
than  the  metal  A.  At  the  bottom  of  such  a  scale  stands  bismuth, 
near  the  top  iron  and  above  iron  antimony.  No  thermo-electric 
effect  has  been  found  in  an  unequally  heated  circuit  of  the  soAfne 
metal,  if  that  metal  be  all  in  the  same  condition  as  to  strain^ 
The  object  of  the  present  memoir  is  to  ascertain  what  thermo- 
electric effects  elastic  strain  and  set  have  on  portions  of  the  same 
metal  forming  a  circuit.  The  effects  of  a  uniform  dilatation  and 
compression  are  not  ascertained,  but  Sir  William  discusses  in  a 
series  of  ingenious  experiments  the  effects  of  longitudinal  traction 
and  lateral  coDtraction  in  the  case  of  both  elastic  and  set  strains 
in  differentiating  a  metal  into  classes  (t.e.  the  strained  and 
unstrained)  which  do  not  coincide  in  the  thermo-electric  scale. 
Thus  Sir  William  found: 

A.     For  elastic  strain. 

(i)  That  a  longitudinal  traction  caused  a  deviation  in  copper  wire 
from  its  position  in  the  unstrained  state  towards  bismuth,  but  in  iron 
wire  towards  antimony.  (Strain  was  found  also  to  shift  the  position  in 
the  thermo-electric  scale  of  platinum  wire.) 

^  The  flection  of  the  conductor  most  not  change  suddenly :    see  Maxwell, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.    8rd  Ed.     Vol.  t,  p.  371, /tn. 
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(ii)  That  a  lateral  contraction  caused  a  deviation  in  iron  wire 
towards  antimony.  Hence  Sir  William  argues  that  a  lateral  traction 
would  cause  a  deviation  towards  bismuth,  or  that  it  would  have  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  that  produced  by  a  longitudinal  traction^.  The 
crystalline  characteristic  is  therefore  established  for  the  thermo-electi-ic 
effect  of  mechanical  stress  applied  to  iron,  if  it  be  true  that  traction  pro- 
duces the  reverse  temporary  effect  to  that  of  pressure  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ((a)  p.  715;  M.  P.,  Vol.  il,  p.  275). 

Sir  William  cites  an  ingenious  experiment  to  shew  that  iron  under 
a  simple  longitudinal  stress  has  "different  thermo-electric  qualities  in 
different  directions"  ((a)  pp.  715-7 ;  M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  275-8.) 

B.     For  set, 

(iii)  That  set  produced  by  a  longitudinal  traction  in  both  copper 
and  iron  wire  causes  a  deviation  from  the  thermo-electric  |)osition  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  caused  by  an  elastic  strain  of  the  same  kind  ((a) 
pp.  712-3  j  M.  P.,  Vol.  iL,  pp.  270-2). 

(iv)  That  set  produced  by  a  lateral  contraction  in  iron  wire  causes 
a  deviation  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  elastic  strain  of  the  same  kind 
((a)  pp.  717-18  ;  M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  278-9). 

The  combination  of  these  results  (iii)  and  (iv)  leads  to  Magnus'  con- 
clusion that  drawn  wire,  i.e.  wire  subjected  to  longitudinal  stretch  set 
and  lateral  squeeze  set,  differs  in  position  from  the  unstrained  wire  in 
the  thermo-electric  scale.  Magnus  stated  his  results  for  iron  in  the 
words  **  the  current  is  from  hard  to  soft  though  hot ".  This  Sir  William 
Thomson  shews  is  not  an  exact  description  of  all  thermo-electric  currents 
produced  by  set.  He  constructed  a  conductor  of  24  little  iron  cylinders 
set  end  to  end,  alternate  cylinders  having  been  compressed  to  set.  By 
an  ingenious  system  alternate  junctions  were  heated  and  cooled.  A 
current  was  then  found  to  pass  from  unstrained  to  strained  through  hot, 
t.e,  from  "  soft  to  hard  through  hot  *\  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the 
hardening  of  the  iron,  but  the  direction  qftlie  strain  which  is  the  deter- 
mining element.  Copper  and  tin  wires  were  found,  like  iron,  to  give 
the  same  thermo-electric  effects  in  the  cases  of  set  due  to  longitudinal 
traction  and  to  lateral  contraction.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena  point 
to  strain  producing  a  crystalline  character  in  the  metal  so  far  as  its 
thermo-electric  action  is  concerned. 

[1646.]  Further  experiments  were  made  on  the  thermo-electric  effect 
in  the  cases  of  coils,  parts  of  which  were  hammered  and  parts  not,  of  coils 
parts  of  which  were  annealed  and  parts  unannealed ;  and  of  coils  parts 
of  which  had  torsional  set  and  parts  not.  In  the  first  case  the  current 
for  iron  was  from  hammered  to  unhammered  through  hot^  but  for  steel, 
copper,  tin,  brass,  lead,  cadmium,  platinum  and  zinc  this  direction  was 
reversed.  In  the  second  case  for  iron  and  steel  the  current  was  from 
unannealed  to  annealed  through  hot;  this  direction  was  reversed  for 

^  The  terms  * longitadinal '  and  'lateral*  are  here  applied  to  direotions  along 
and  perpendicular  to  the  current. 
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copper  and  brass.  In  the  third  case  the  current  was  from  torted  to 
untorted  (brittle  to  soft)  in  iron,  and  the  reverse  for  copper.  In  these 
exi)eriment8  the  wire  was  first  uniformly  torted  to  set  and  then  the 
set  in  {larts  of  it  removed  hy  annealing  ((a)  pp.  720-2  ;  M.  P,,  Vol.  ii., 
pp.  283-6). 

[1647.]  The  next  part  of  the  memoir  which  is  of  interest  for  our 
present  purposes  is  entitled :  Methods  for  comparing  and  determining 
Galvanic  Resistances^  illustrated  hy  Preliminary  Experiments  on  the 
Effects  of  Tension.  ..on  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals,  ((a)  pp.  730-6 ; 
M,  P.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  298-306).  Pp.  733-4  {M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  301-6)  are 
all  that  concern  us.  Here  a  single  experiment  is  given  to  shew  that 
eqtbol  longitudinal  stratches,  whether  elastic  or  set,  in  iron  and  copper 
wires  alter  their  relative  electric  conductivities.  The  resistance  of 
the  iron  had  increased  relatively  to  that  of  the  copper ;  the  author  had 
not  then  determined  the  absolute  effect  on  the  conductivities  of  the 
strain,  but  had  been  led  by  a  partial  investigation  to  believe  that  it 
diminished  in  both  metals. 

The  remainder  of  the  series  of  memoirs  cited  in  our  Art.  1644 
will  be  found  dealt  with  in  our  Arts.  1727-1736. 

[1648.]  Elements  of  a  McUhematical  Theory  of  Elasticity, 
PhUosophuxd  Transactions,  Vol.  146,  pp.  481-98.  London,  1856. 
This  memoir  is  incorporated  in  the  Encylopaedia  Article  on 
Elasticity:  see  our  Art  1741. 

[1649.]  On  the  Stratification  of  Vesicular  Ice  by  Pressure. 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings,  Vol  ix.,  pp.  209-13.  London,  1859. 
Note  on  Professor  Faraday's  Recent  Experiments  on  *  RegelationJ 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  198-204.     London,  1862. 

These  papers  deal  with  the  melting  of  ice  under  pressure,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  a  plastic  solid  like  ice  under  stress. 
The  discussion  is  general  and  unaccompanied  by  mathematical 
analysis,  but  to  enter  into  it  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  our 
present  limits. 

[1650.]  Note  on  Gravity  and  Cohesion,  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  604r-6.  Edinbui^h,  1862. 
(Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  59-63.  London, 
1889). 

This  is  an  attempt  to  shew  that  gravitation  will  suffice  to 
explain  cohesive  force,  provided  only  that  the  ratio  of  the  space 
occupied  by  matter  to  the  space  unoccupied  by  matter  in  any 
finite  body  is  sufficiently  great     Sir  William  Thomson  refers  to 
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woven  and   fibrous  structures  as  exempliijiDg  this  position  and 
adds: 

. .  .it  is  clear  that  the  same  result  would  be  produced  by  any  sufficiently 
intense  heterogeneousness  of  structui'e  whatever,  provided  only  some 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  whole  mass  is  so  condensed  in  a  con- 
tinuous space  in  the  interior  that  it  is  possible,  from  any  point  of  this 
space  as  centime,  to  describe  a  spherical  surface  which  shall  contain  a  very 
much  greater  amount  of  matter  than  the  proportion  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  body  which  would  correspoud  to  its  volume  (p.  606). 

I  do  not  feel  convinced  by  the  arguments  used,  especially  if 
matter  be  not  treated  as  continuous  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  fibrous 
or  woven  structure.  The  hypothesis  of  im  tessuto  fibroso  o 
reticolare  has  been  dealt  with  by  Belli  (see  our  Art.  756*.)  Sir 
William  Thomson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Belli's  memoir,  nor  does  he,  I  think,  meet  such  arguments  as  those 
of  Belli 

[1651.]  Dynamical  Problems  regarding  Elastic  Spheroidal 
Shells  and  Spheroids  of  Incompressible  Liquid.  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  153,  pp.  583-616.  London,  1864  (M.  P.,  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  351-94).  This  paper  was  read  November  27,  1862.  It 
contains  a  solution  of  Lam^s  Problem  by  means  of  solid  spherical 
harmonics.  The  introduction  of  these  harmonics  seems  to  be  due 
independently  to  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clebsch :  see  our 
Art.  1397.  In  a  note  added  to  the  memoir  in  December,  1863, 
Sir  William  Thomson  refers  to  Lamp's  memoir  of  1854  (see  our 
Art.  1111*),  which  he  had  only  discovered  after  the  communication 
of  his  own  paper  to  the  Royal  Society. 

The  form  in  which  the  analysis  has  been  applied  in  the  present  paper 
is  veiy  different  from  that  chosen  by  Lam^  (who  uses  throughout  polar 
coordinates);  but  the  principles  are  essentially  the  same,  being  merely 
those  of  spherical  harmonic  analysis,  applied  to  problems  presenting 
peculiar  and  novel  difficulties  (p.  616  ;  M.  P.,  Vol.  in.,  p.  394). 

Whether  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  strain  of  elastic  spherical 
bodies  by  means  of  polar  or  cartesian  coordinates  will,  perhaps,  be 
always  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  depends  very  much  on  the  method 
in  which  the  student  has  first  approached  the  problem.  At  the 
same  time  the  solutions  of  a  considerable  number  of  interesting 
problems  concerning  the  physics  of  the  earth  depend,  assuming 
perfect  elasticity,  only  on  harmonics  of  the  second  order,  and  the 
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discussioD  can  in  these  cases  be  carried  out  in  an  especially  easy 
and  elementary  manner  by  aid  of  polar-coordinates, — which, 
indeed,  give  the  results  in  the  form  most  convenient  for 
geometrical  interpretation. 

As  we  have  already  dealt  at  length  with  Lamffa  Problem  in 
our  first  volume  (see  Arts.  1112*-1148*)  and  there  put  on  record 
the  general  forms  required  for  special  investigations  we  shall 
content  ourselves  here  by  referring  to  the  principal  results  of 
Sir  William  Thomsiin's  treatment. 

[1652.]     Taking  the  body-shift-equations  of  the  type : 

,.V»i*  +  (X  +  ,*)^  +  pZ  =  0 (i), 

if  we  write,  />  =  -  (A.  +  §  ft)  tf,  we  change  the  type  to : 

k-k-iL  dp 


/aV«u- 


X  +  f /I  dx 


+  pZ  =  0 (ii). 


Here  p  is  the  meau  normal  pressure  per  unit  of  surface  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  solid.  Put  X  =  oo ,  and  ^  =  0,  and  we  have  for  an  incom- 
))re8sible  solid  three  equations  of  the  type : 


and 


du     dv     dw  _  ^ 
dx     dy     dz 


to  find  the  four  unknowns  u,  v,  w  and  p  (§§  4-5).     See  our  Arts.  1215 
and  1217. 

[1653.]     To  remove  the  body-forces  assume 

^  /A  V        X  +  2/1  eto/  * 

„.^*„..,^a(r-i^|),        i (iH). 

where    ^  =  -V-»(pX),    r=-V-"0)r),    W^^V-^pZ), 

_>,/^     dr     dW\ 
^"        \dx  ■*■  dy'^  dz) 

and  therefore  U,  F,  VT,  x  can  theoretically  be  found  \ 

1  Thomaon  and  Tail's  Natural  Philotophy,   Part  n.,  Arts.  730-1 :    see  our 
Art.  1715. 
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On  substitution  the  body-shift-equations  reduce  to  the  type  : 

,AVhi'  +  (X  +  fi)de'ldx^O (iv), 

which  is  the  form  from  which  Sir  William  starts  his  investigation 
(§  2  and  ^  38-44). 

When  a  force-function  exists,  (iii)  can  be  much  simplified  :  see  §  42 
and  our  Arts.  1658  and  1716. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  that  the  surface-shifts  are 
given  for  the  spherical  shell,  then  the  above  values  of  Uq,  Vq,  w^  must 
be  subtracted  from  these  given  suiface-shifts  before  the  problem  is 
stated  in  its  reduced  form. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  that  the  surface-stresses  are 
given,  then  the  stresses  which  result  from  these  shifts  at  the  surface 
must  be  deducted  from  the  given  surface-stresses  before  the  problem  is 
solved  from  (iv).     Special  cases  of  this  are  dealt  with  in  ^  42-3. 

[1654.]  ^  7-13  give  the  general  solutions  of  the  equations  of  the 
type 

/i  VH*  +  (X  +  ft)  cW/flfo  =  0 (v). 

These  are: 


v=  S    W 


(X  +  3fi)»+(X+2/i)J/' 


^^^""^-^^  2        efyL(X  +  3/A)i  +  /A 


r.<^-j<-i 


^<r 


^IZl 11 

(X  +  3/i)  t  +  (X  +  2fi)Jj  ' 

<=o   I   •+*        •  *  2        cte  L(X  +  3/i)t  +  /A 


where  ^,=  ^*-.+^«*>     ^^ 


f  ,r-«->  -1| 

(\  +  3/*)*  +  (A.  +  2/i)Jj  ' 
(vi), 

dx         dy         dz    ^ 

and         ^/  r-«->  =  ^A<r^rl*'J  +  ^ i?>' i-^^-**')  ^  d(u>\.,r-^*^) 

dx  dy  dz  ' 

Ui^  V|,  fo^  u\^  v\y  w'i^  denoting  six  solid  harmonics  of  degree  i. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  separation  of  the  solution  into  two  elements 
one  of  which  depends  on  the  twist  terms  pure  and  simple — after  the 
manner  of  Clebsch :  (see  our  Arts.  1394-5)— would  have  given  to  {vi)  a 
more  concise  form. 

[1655.]  §§  14-18  determine  the  values  of  the  six  typical  solid 
harmonics  u^,  vi,  Wi,   u\^  r',.,  w'i  in   terms  of  the  spherical   sur&ce 
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harmonics  which  determine  the  values  of  the  shifts  at  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  shell  for  the  particular  problem  of  given  surface- 
shifts.     Thus  for  r  =  a,  and  r  =  a',  we  have 

(w)r-«  =  2i4<,  (w)r-«'  =  Sii'„ 

and  the  problem  is  to  6nd  the  six  solid  harmonics  u^,  v^,  w^,  u\^  v\^  w\ 
in  terms  of  Ai,B^,  Ci,  A\y  B^^^  C\.  The  problem  presents  little  difficulty 
bejond  rather  cumbersome  algebraical  expressions,  the  length  of  which 
prevents  their  being  reproduced  here.  For  the  case  of  the  first  one  or 
two  harmonics,  which  are  really  those  of  chief  practical  and  physical 
interest,  the  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  reproduce  a  simple  form  of  the 
investigation  for  himself. 

[1656.]  ^  21-30  deal  with  the  case  when  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
shell  are  subjected  to  given  surface  stresses.  Here  the  components 
P,  Q,  R  of  load  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z  on  an  element  of  the 
surface  of  the  shell  are  shewn  to  be  given  by  the  type : 


/>r  =  Xfe.;.((4-l)«.|}. 


where 
and 


d         d         d         d 
dr       dx     ^  dy        cfe' 


(vu). 


The  values  of  u^  v,  w  and  B  as  given  by  (vi)  have  then  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  (vii),  and  P,  Q^  R  reduced  to  proper  solid  harmonic  form. 

Sir  William  Thomson  shews  that  the  surface  stresses  are  given  by 
the  type  (Equation  (4^3),  §  28):* 


dx 


*         dx       2i+i  dx  r 


where 


du^     dvi     dwi 
^*"*     dx      dy      dz 


and 


^*'-'^  i — di — •" — ^ 


r-"-')     rf(w,r-»«-') 


dz 


•]■ 


X  +  /A 


(X  +  3/*)i-(X+2/A)' 


xV,= 


(X  - /a)  t -f  (2X  +  3/a) 
(2*+1){(X  +  3/a)»-(X+2/i)} 


(viii). 


1  Sir  William  here  replaces  the  doable  series  of  terms  in  (vi)  by  a  single 
series.  The  terms  in  wVi^*"*  and  ^'<r-*-i  are  clearly  harmonics  of  degree 
-  (t  + 1).  Thus  we  may  drop  them  in  (vi),  if  we  note  that  tiie  sommatioD  is  to  be 
from  i= 00  to  -oo.  This  I  think  shoold,  perhaps,  have  been  been  more  dearly 
explained  in  §§  28 — 9,  where  the  range  of  the  summations  is  not  directly  stated. 
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As  in  the  case  of  given  shifts,  the  surface  stresses  will  give  us  six 
surface-harmonics  of  each  degree,  e,g. 

These  six  individual  surface-harmonics  must  then  be  equated  to  the 
terms  in  the  values  of  Py  Q,  E  in  (viii)  which  lead  to  surface-harmonics 
of  the  tth  degree  for  the  two  values  respectively  of  r  =  a  and  r  —  a\  These 
surface-harmonics  will  arise  partly  from  positive  and  partly  from  nega- 
tive values  of  t  in  the  expressions  for  the  stresses.  The  method  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished  is  indicated  rather  than  cairied  out  in  ^  29-30, 
and  for  the  general  case  would  require  the  addition  of  a  large  amount 
of  algebraical  work  which  is  only  suggested.  Even  Lam^,  who  carried 
the  solution  further  than  Sir  William  Thomson,  still  leaves  it  in  the  form 
of  linear  equations  for  the  undetermined  constants  :  see  our  Arts.  1133* 
and  1141* 

[1657.]  The  method  in  which  the  terms  of  (vi)  in  v!^  and  ^\^x  ^^^ 
dropped  in  §  27  and  reintroduced  with  a  different  notation  in  §  29  is  not 
a  litUe  likely  to  puzz]e  the  reader.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  discussion 
of  this  problem,  the  method  of  the  general  solution  does  not  seem  the 
readiest  to  reach  the  simpler  cases,  which  are  after  all  those  most 
frequently  occurring  in  physical  application& 

[1658.]  The  interesting  general  case,  when  the  force-fiinction  is  a 
harmonic,  IFi+i,  ^^  *^®  (t+l)th  degree  is  worked  out  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  in  §§  44-7.  He  takes  pX^-dWiJdoi,  pY^'-dWiJdy, 
pZ  =  ~dWi+ildz,  and  he  indicates,  without  fully  determining  all  the 
constants,  the  solution  for  the  case  of  a  spherical  shell  subjected  to  no 
surface-loading  (§§  45—6). 

For  the  particular  case  of  a  solid  sphere  with  no  Bui*face-forces,  he 
does  fully  determine  all  the  constants.  The  shifts  are  then  given  by 
(§  47) : 

nvhere 

_  (f+l)[(X-KM)(»  +  3)-Ha« 

*'**• "  "  2,t  {(X  +  ,t)  [2  (i  +  2)»  + 1]  -  ^  (2i  +  3)} 

[(t  -t-  2)  (2t  +  5)  (X  +  /n)  -  (2i  +  3)  ft]  r* 
*  2/t  (2t  +  3)  {(X  + /x)  [2  (t  +  2)' +1]  - /a  (2»  +  3)} ' 

^.  (i+l)(X  +  M)r«*» 


^  (2t  +  3)  {(X  + /«)  [2  (»  +  2)«  +  1]  -  ,1  (2»  +  3)} 
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As  a  corollary  we  may  note  the  case  of  chief  physical  interest  for 
which  i=  1,  we  then  have  : 

where  G  -  -  lQ(^^-^3M)a'-f  (21X4.  le/.)^^ 

^^"^  ^'  -  10fi(19X+r47)  ' 

^"10fi(19X+U/A)* 

Sir  William  Thomson  calculates  W^  for  the  case  of  the  disturbing 
force  due  to  the  tides  raised  in  the  solid  earth  by  a  distant  body.  If  m 
be  the  mass  of  the  tide  raising  body,  c  its  distance  and  p  the  density 
of  the  earth,  he  finds  (g  49-61)  : 

The  application  of  this  has  been  discussed  in  the  other  works  by  our 
author  dealt  with  in  our  Arts.  1663-4,  and  1720-6. 

[1659.]  §  54  gives  the  value  of  the  shifts  of  a  solid  sphere 
for  given  surface  displacements,  and  indicates  the  like  results  for  a 
spherical  cavity  in  an  infinite  elastic  solid. 

§§  55-8  deal  with  the  oscillations  of  shape  in  a  gravitating 
liquid  sphere.  A  simple  harmonic  normal  displacement  of  the 
tth  order  has  for  period 

/a   2i  +  l  ' 
V^2i(i-1)' 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  and  g  gravity  at  its  surface. 
For  the  case  of  i  =  2,  or  an  ellipsoidal  deformation,  the  length  of 
the  isochronous  pendulum  at  the  sphere's  surface  is  ja.  If  the 
liquid  globe  were  homogeneous  and  5^  times  the  density  of  water, 
and  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  period  would  be  1  hr.  34  m. 
24  s.  We  may  compare  this  with  the  result  for  a  homogeneous 
elastic  sphere  given  an  ellipsoidal  deformation  of  the  type 
v  =  AY^ cos kt.  Lamb  finds  for  a  globe  of  the  size  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  density  and  rigidity  of  steel  a  period  of  1  hr.  18  m. 
A  difference  of  less  than  2  minutes  is  made  in  the  result  whether 
we  suppose  steel  incompressible  or  of  uniconstant  isotropy.  Thus 
the  earth  if  it  were  as  rigid  as  steel  would  oscillate  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  were  made  of  a  liquid  5^  times  as  dense  as  water :  see 
Proceedings,  London  Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  xiiL,  pp.  211-2. 
London,  1882. 

T.^E.  PT.  n,  25 
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Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  paper  on  the  rigidity  of  the  earth 
(if.  P.  Vol.  III.,  p.  313)  says  (§  3) : 

A  steel  globe  of  the  same  dimensions  [as  the  earth],  without  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  parts,  could  scarcely  oscillate  so  rapidly  [as  1  hr.  34  m. 
24  s.],  since  the  velocity  of  plane  waves  of  distortion  in  steel  is  only 
about  10,140  feet  per  second,  at  which  rate  a  space  equal  to  the  earth's 
diameter  would  not  be  travelled  in  less  than  1  hr.  8  m.  40  s. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Lamb  finds,  if  t  be  the  time  a  wave  of 
distortion  would  take  to  traverse  the  earth's  diameter,  and  P  the 
period  of  oscillation :  P  =  t/'848  if  the  material  be  incompressible 
and  =  t/'840  if  it  possess  uniconstancy.  Thus  Sir  William's  mini- 
mum estimate  based  on  the  liquid  sphere  is  about  16  per  cent,  in 
excess. 

[1660.]  The  memoir  besides  dealing  with  spherical  shells 
points  out  that  the  problem  of  an  infinite  plane  plate  of  homo- 
geneous isotropic  material,  with  given  shifts  or  stresses  at  its  plane 
faces  might  be  treated  as  a  limiting  case  of  the  spherical  shell 
(§§  19-20  and  §§  31-4).  To  work  out  the  plate,  however,  as  a 
limiting  case  of  a  spherical  shell  would  involve,  for  the  general 
case  some  rather  formidable  analytical  difficulties. 

Sir  William  Thomson  in  ^  32-4  briefly  sketches  a  different  method 
of  solution. 

The  following  system  of  shifts  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  body-shift- 
equations  of  elasticity : 

where  U,  F,  W  satisfy  V^<^  =  0,  while  : 

dU     dV^dW 
dx      dy       dz  ^ 

and  Jil^dx  is  to  be  so  taken  that  it  also  satisfies  V^^  =  0. 
Sir  William  Thomson  now  remarks  that  if  we  take 


U=  {/e-^  +/'0  sin  («y)  sin  (te). 
F=  {ge-^  +  g'e^  cos  (<y)  sin  (te), 
Wr=  (hp,-^  +  h'p^^)  Rin  (m/)  cos  (te), 
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subject  to  the  condition  p*  =  «"  +  ^,  we  have  a  solution  capable  of  giving 
over  the  faces  of  a  plate  (taken  as  a;  =  0  and  x  =  a) 

xXf^~A  sin  (sy)  sin  (te), 

xifi^B  cos  {sy)  sin  (te), 

xzq  =  C  sin  («y)  cos  (te), 

and  three  like  expressions  for  xxa,  Sa»  ^a  with  A\  B",  C  for  -4,  J5,  C. 

Hence  by  a  series  of  such  terms  we  have  the  most  general  solution 
according  to  Fourier's  principles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  solution  were  completed,  we  should  merely 
reach  a  somewhat  extended  form  of  Lam^  and  Clapeyron's  rather  un- 
wieldy results  in  quadruple  integrals,  of  which  since  their  statement  in 
1828  no  practical  use  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  been  made:  see 
our  Arts.  1020*-1*. 

[1661.]  §§  59-71  are  occupied  by  an  Appendix  entitled: 
General  Theory  of  the  Equilibrium  of  an  Elastic  Solid,  This 
appendix  was  reprinted  in  the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy: 
see  Part  ii.,  pp.  461-8. 

§§  59  and  60  point  out  that  the  quantities  €x,  €y,  e^,  ^y,,  f)gx,  Vxy 
of  our  Art.  1619*  (in  Sir  William  Thomson's  notation  ^(^  — 1) 
^(B—  1),  ^{G—  1),  a,  b  and  c)  suflSce  to  determine  the  most  general 
form  of  strain  which  can  be  given  to  a  body  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  point.  The  temperature  being  kept  constant  the  strain- 
energy  w  is  a  function  of  e^.,  €y,  e^,  rfyg,  97^?,  rf^y.  Hence  by  the 
method  of  variation  Sir  William  Thomson  deduces  equations 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  C.  Neumann,  or  with  those 
which  flow  from  KirchhoflTs  memoir  of  1852 :  see  our  Arts.  670-1 
and  1250. 

In  §  63  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  these  generalised 
equations  of  elasticity  for  any  type  of  elastic  body  subjected  to  a 
g^ven  system  of  surface-shifts  is  indicated,  and  it  is  shewn  that 
under  certain  conditions  there  can  be  only  one  solution  of  the  elastic 
equations  for  this  case.  §  64  is  a  brief  reference  to  similar  results 
for  the  case  of  surface-stress. 

§§  65-6,  69-71  contains  a  short  theory  of  elasticity  for  smaU 
strains,  giving  the  usual  results  of  Green's  investigation  of  the 
strain-energy. 

[1662.]  §  67  proves  in  a  manner  differing  slightly  from  that 
of  Neumann,  Clebsch  and  RirchhofF  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution 
in  the  case  of  small  strains,  when  the  surface-shifts  are  given  :  see 
our  Arts.  1198,  1255,  1278  and  1331. 

25—2 
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§  68  turns  to  the  like  problem  when  the  surface  data  are  those 
of  load  not  shift,  or  when  a  force  acts  on  the  interior  of  the 
material.  In  this  case  the  solution  is  not  in  general  unique — 
configurations  of  unstable  equilibrium  occurring  even  with  infi- 
nitely small  shifts. 

For  instance,  let  part  of  the  body  be  composed  of  a  steel  bar  magnet ; 
and  let  a  magnet  be  held  outside  in  the  same  line,  and  with  a  pole  of 
the  same  name  in  its  end  nearest  to  one  end  of  tbe  inner  magnet.  The 
equilibrium  will  be  unstable,  and  there  will  be  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium  with  the  inner  bar  slightly  inclined  to  the  line  of  the  outer 
bar,  unless  the  rigidity  of  the  rest  of  the  body  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  uniqueness  in  the  solution 
appears  to  be  deduced  from  physical  considerations  and  not  from 
the  analysis  of  the  problem.  It  depends  on  the  system  of  applied 
force  itself  changing  its  characteristics  owing  to  the  shifts  of  a 
portion  of  the  body,  e,g,  from  a  simple  pressure  in  an  unstable 
position  to,  perhaps,  a  force  and  a  couple  in  the  stable  positions  of 
equilibrium.  Such  a  dependence  of  the  system  of  applied  force 
on  the  shifts  is  supposed  not  to  exist  in  a  proof  like  that  by  which 
Clebsch  demonstrates  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the  elastic 
equations :  see  our  Art.  1331. 

[1663.]  On  the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth,  Royal  Society  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  XII.,  pp.  103-4.  London,  1863.  PhUosophicai 
Traneactiona,  Vol.  153,  pp.  573-82.  London,  1864.  Olasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  v.  pp.  169-70.  Glasgow,  1864. 
British  Association  Report  (Glasgow  Meeting,  1876),  Transactions 
pp.  1-12.  London,  1877.  §§  21-32  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  memoir  were 
withdrawn  by  the  author  and  in  the  reprint  of  the  memoir  in  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  IIL,  pp.  312-36,  these 
sections  are  replaced  by  the  opening  address  to  Section  A  in  the 
British  Association  Report  referred  to  above.  Thus  we  may  look 
upon  the  final  form  of  this  memoir  as  Art.  xcv.  of  the  collected 
Papers :  On  the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth ;  Shiftings  of  the  Earth's 
Instantaneous  Axis  of  Rotation ;  and  Irregularities  of  the  Earth 
as  a  Time-keeper. 

Most  of  the  important  results  of  the  memoir  are  embodied  in 
the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  will  be  found  pretty  fully 
discussed  in  our  Arts.  1719-26, 
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[1664.]  After  some  remarks  on  Hopkins's  view  that  the  earth 
cannot  be  a  liquid  mass  enclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  solidified  matter — a 
view  with  which  Sir  William  Thomson  agrees — the  memoir  passes  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  ''the  relative  values  of  gravitation  and 
elasticity  in  giving  rigidity  to  the  earth's  figure."  A  formula  is  now 
cited  which  may  be  obtained  from  that  of  our  Art.  1724  (c)  in  the 
following  manner.  Put  X  =  oo  in  the  value  of  c',  or  make  tne  elastic 
mass  incompressible,  then  we  have  by  Art.  1724,  (b) : 

«'=  — ^ ^ 


* 


l+^JL     1  +  9.5-^ 

2  ffpa  gpa 

If  Sir  William  had  taken  nni-constant  isotropy  the  result  'would 
have  been  very  nearly 


e  = 


103  +  9-17 


9P<^ 

Then  follow  investigations  corresponding  to  those  of  our  Art  1725. 
See  the  memoir  ^  4-7. 

§  5—15  of  the  memoir  cover  in  a  less  concise  and  lucid  manner  the 
results  of  the  NatwraX  Philosophy  epitomised  in  our  Art.  1724-5.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  that  article  we  neglect  the  self-attraction  of 
the  superficial  coating  of  water.  This  neglect  is  defended  in  §  12  of 
the  memoir,  which  thus  refers  to  the  result  for  e  in  our  Art.  1725  : 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  better  expression  of  the  true  tidal  tendency  on  the 
actual  ocean,  than  the  slightly  different  result  calculated  with  allowance  for 
the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  altered  watery  figure  constituting  the 
equilibrium  spheroid,  aud  its  influence  on  the  figure  of  the  elastic  solid ;  since 
the  impediments  of  land  and  the  influence  of  the  sea  bottom  render  the  actual 
ocean  surface  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  equilibrium  spheroid. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  the  argument  here.  The  neglect  of  the  self- 
attraction  of  the  ocean  may  be  justifiable  considering  the  hypothetical 
and  rough  character  of  the  approximation,  but  I  do  not  clearly  follow 
why  it  should  necessarily  give  a  better  result  than  the  treatment  which 
includes  the  self -attraction. 

§§  16-20  contain  suggestions  for  determining  the  amount  of  rigidity 
of  the  solid  earth  by  means  of  the  fortnightly  tida  But  to  enter 
into  the  details  here  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 

[1665.]  §§  21-33 — forming  part  of  the  British  Association  address, — 
deal  with  the  Effects  of  Elastic  Yielding  on  Precession  and  Nutation, 
Arguments  are  here  cited  against  '^  the  geological  hypothesis  of  a  thin 
rigid  shell  full  of  liquid  *\  and  the  theory  of  a  mainly  soUd  mass,  con- 
taining small  hollows  or  vesicles  filled  with  liquid,  is  supported.  A 
number  of  results  are  cited  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  interior  liquidity 
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on  the  tides  and  on  nutation  (^  24-6)  the  mathematical  analysis  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  published.  The  general  conclusions  are  thus 
resumed  in  §  28  : 

The  state  of  the  case  is  shortly  this  : — The  hypothesis  of  a  perfectly  rigid 
crust  containing  liquid,  violates  physics  by  assuming  pretematurally  rigid 
matter,  and  violates  dynamical  astronomy  in  the  solar  semi-annual  and  lunar 
fortnightly  nutations ;  but  tidal  theory  has  nothing  to  say  against  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tides  decide  against  any  crust  flexible  enough  to  perform  the 
nutations  correctly  with  a  liquid  interior,  or  as  flexible  as  the  crust  must  be 
unless  of  pretematurally  rigid  matter. 

g  34-8  deal  with  the  irregularity  of  the  earth  as  a  time-keeper,  and 
although  of  much  interest,  do  not  touch  on  the  topics  of  our  History, 
%  39-40  are  appendices,  the  latter  bearing  upon  the  formula  cited  in 
§  4 :  see  our  Art.  1664.  Further  Appendices  deal  with  the  Tidal 
Retardation  and  the  Thermodynamic  Acceleration  of  the  Earth's  ro- 
tation. These  are  taken  respectively  from  the  Philosophical  MagazinCy 
Vol.  xzxi.,  pp.  533-7  (London,  1866),  and  the  Proceedings  o/t/ie  Royal 
Society  (Edinburgh),  Vol.  XL,  pp.  396-405.     Edinburgh,  1882. 

[1 666.]  On  the  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metals,  Proceedings 
of  tiie  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  289-97.  London,  1865.  This 
memoir  is  incorporated  in  the  EncylopaMia  article  on  Elasticity : 
see  our  Art.  1741. 

[1667.]  On  the  Fracture  of  BritUe  and  Viscous  Solids  by 
Shearing,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society y  Vol.  xvii.,  pp.  312-13. 
London,  1869.  Philosophical  Magojzine,  Vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  71-3. 
London,  1869.  The  author  noted  on  a  visit  to  Kirkaldy's  testing 
works  in  Southwark  that  the  rupture  of  bars  of  circular  cross- 
section  by  torsion  took  place  in  two  different  manners.  The 
rupture  surface  of  bars  of  hardened  steel 

shewed  complicated  surfaces  of  fracture,  which  were  such  as  to 
demonstrate,  as  part  of  the  whole  effect  in  each  case,  a  spiral  fissure 
round  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the 
length. 

On  the  other  hand  in  softer  or  more  viscous  solids  there  was 
a  tendency  to  break  right  across  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar. 

These  experiments  of  Kirkaldy's  were  confirmed  by  the  rupture 
surfaces  of  sealing-wax  and  hard  steel  bars,  which  gave  spiral 
fractures,  while  those  of  steel  tempered  to  various  degrees  of  soft- 
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ness,  brass,  copper  and  lead  were  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  torsion  (Compare  our  Art.  810).     It  was  thus  demonstrated : 

that  continued  '*  shearing  "  parallel  to  one  set  of  planes  of  a  viscous  solid, 
developes  in  it  a  tendency  to  break  more  easily  parallel  to  these  planes 
than  in  other  directions,  or  that  a  viscous  solid,  at  first  isotropic,  acquires 
"  cleavage  planes''  parallel  to  the  planes  of  shearing  (Proe,  M,  S,,  p.  313). 

Clearly  in  a  bard  elastic  solid  with  small  strain  the  direction 
of  greatest  stretch  would  be  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  bar, 
and  hence  the  spiral  fissure  tends  so  far  to  confirm  the  maximum 
stretch  theory  of  rupture.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of  a 
material  which  passes  through  the  plastic  stage  before  rupture,  we 
know  that  it  will  begin  to  flow  when  the  maximum  shear  reaches 
a  certain  value  (see  our  Arts.  236,  247  and  1586),  and  this  flow 
may  lead  as  Sir  William  Thomson  suggests  to  the  formation  of 
planes  of  cleavage. 

The  paper  concludes  by  noticing  Forbes'  and  Hopkins's  views  as 
to  the  manner  of  rupture  in  the  case  of  glaciers,  and  their  recon- 
ciliation by  means  of  the  above  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
rupture. 

[1668.]  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  and  Peter  Guthrie  Tait.  Vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1867  (pp.  xxiii. 
+  727). 

A  new  edition  of  this  first  volume.  Part  I.  (pp.  xvii.  +  508), 
1879,  and  Part  II.  (pp.  xxv.  +  527),  1883,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  Our  references  will  be  to  the  pages 
of  this  edition*.  A  smaller  work,  Elements  o/Natwral  Philosophy, 
by  the  same  authors  appeared  at  Oxford,  1873,  and  at  Cambridge, 
1879,  in  a  new  edition.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer,  however, 
to  this  popular  risum^  of  the  more  important  treatise.  Although 
only  the  first  volume  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  published 
and  the  authors  announce  in  the  preface  to  Part  II.  of  the  second 
edition  that  the  completion  of  the  work  is  definitely  abandoned, 
still  the  theory  of  elasticity  and  many  of  its  applications  naturally 
fall  into  this  first  volume,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  later 
volumes,  regretable  as  it  is,  does  not  inflict  such  a  severe  loss  on 

^  A  German  edition  of  the  work  with  a  preface  by  von  Helmholtz  appeared  in 
Braunschweig,  1871—4,  entitled :  Handbuch  der  theoretUchen  Physik  Ubersetzt  von 
HelmhoUx  und  Wertheim, 
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the  elastician  as  it  does  on  students  of  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matical physics. 

The  following  are  the  portions  of  the  Treatise  dealing  with 
our  subject:  PaH  L,  §§  119-190,  300-6,  and  Part  IL,  §§  573-741, 
829,  832-48  and  Appendix  C.  The  paragraph  numbers  are  the 
same  in  both  editions,  but  the  second  edition  has  been  largely 
modified  and  extended. 

[1669.]  Part  I.  discusses  our  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  strain 
only.  In  §§  119-27  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  curvature  and 
tortuosity  of  flat  bars  or  rods.  The  following  definitions  are  of 
interest: 

A  bent  or  straight  rod  of  circular  or  any  other  form  of  section  being  given, 
a  line  through  the  centres,  or  any  other  chosen  points  of  its  sections,  may  be 
called  its  axis.  Mark  a  line  on  its  side  all  along  its  length,  such  that  it  shall 
be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  when  the  rod  is  imbent  and  untwisted. 
A  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  axis  perpendicular  to  this  side  line  of 
reference  is  called  the  transverse  of  the  rod  at  this  point. 

********* 

The  twist  {t)  of  a  curved,  plane  or  tortuous,  rod  at  any  point  is  the  rate  of 
component  rotation  of  its  transverse  round  its  tangent  line,  per  unit  of  length 
al<mg  it  (§  120). 

By  the  tangent  line  in  the  last  definition  is  meant  the  tangent  to 
the  ctxis  at  the  given  point.  Integral  twist  over  any  length  s  of  the  axis 
=  Jtd8. 

The  following  proposition  is  then  shewn  to  hold  for  the  twist  in  any 
part  of  a  bar : 

Let  a  point  move  uniformly  along  the  axis  of  the  bar :  and  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  eveiy  instant,  draw  a  i^idius  of  a  sphere  cutting  the  spherical 
surfoce  in  a  curve,  the  hodograph  of  the  moving  point.  From  points  of  this 
hodograph  draw  parallels  to  the  transverses  of  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
bar.  The  excess  of  the  change  of  direction  from  anv  point  to  another  of  the 
hodograph,  above  the  increase  of  its  inclination  to  the  transverse,  is  equal  to 
the  twist  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bar  (§  123). 

If  the  hodograph  be  a  closed  curve  and  the  sphere  be  of  unit 
radius  the  change  in  direction  of  the  hodograph  is  simply  the  area 
enclosed  by  it. 

[1670.]  Some  instructive  examples  of  the  'Dynamics  of  twist  in 
kinks'  are  given  in  §  123,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion  than  proof  at 
this  stage.  Thus  a  piece  of  steel  pianoforte- wire  being  free  from  stress 
when  straight  is  given  any  degree  of  twist  and  then  bent  into  a  circle, 
its  ends  being  securely  joined.  This  circle  can  then  be  twisted 
into  a  figure  of  8,  the  two  parts  being  tied  together  at  the 
crossing. 
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The  circular  form,  which  is  always  a  figure  of  free  equilibrium,  may  be 
stable  or  unstable,  according  as  the  ratio  of  torsional  to  ilexural  rigidity  is 
more  or  less  than  a  certain  value  depending  on  the  actual  degree  of  twist. 
The  tortuous  8  form  is  not  (except  in  the  case  of  whole  twist  =2ir,  when 
it  becomes  the  plane  elastic  lemniscate  of  Fig.  4,  §  610  [see  our  Art.  1694]), 
a  continuous  figure  of  free  equilibrium,  but  involves  a  positive  pressure  of  the 
two  crossing  parts  on  one  another  when  the  twist  >2fr,  and  a  negative 
pressure  (or  a  pull  on  the  tie)  between  them  when  twist  <27r  :  and  with  this 
force  it  is  a  figure  of  stable  equilibrium  (§  123,  p.  98). 

[1671.]  After  some  examples  of  tortuosity  and  twist  of  a  geo- 
metrical character,  the  authors  pass  to  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  define 
cmticlaatic  and  si/nclastic  (or  '  saddle- back '  and  *  dome ')  curvature 
(§  128)  and  have  some  remarks  of  special  interest  for  our  subject  on 
flexible  and  inextensible  surfaces  and  the  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment into  plane  surfaces.  Cases  of  inextensibility  iu  two  directions 
only  (those  of  the  warp  aud  woof)  are  pointed  out  as  existing  in  woven 

materials.  In  this  case  theoretically  a  stretch  from  0  up  to  V2  -  1  can 
be  given  in  a  diagonal  accompanied  by  a  squeeze  from  0  to  —  1  in  the 
perpendicular  diagonal.  It  is  pointed  out  how  the  grace  of  drapery 
largely  depends  on  this  power  of  extensibility  in  certain  directions 
i§  142-3). 


[1672.]  §  154-90  deal  at  considerable  length  with  the  geometry  of 
strain  and  form  a  novel  and  lucid  discussion  of  a  somewhat  trite  topic. 
The  authors  commence  with  a  definition  of  strain  and  then  pass  to 
homogeneous  strain,  which  they  define  as  follows : 

If  when  the  matter  occupying  any  space  is  strained  in  any  way,  all  pairs  of 
points  of  its  substance  which  are  initially  at  equal  distances  from  one  another 
in  parallel  lines  remain  equidistant,  it  may  be  at  an  altered  distance ;  and  in 
parallel  lines,  altered,  it  may  be,  from  their  initial  direction;  the  strain  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous  (§  155). 

The  magnitude  of  the  strain  is  thus  not  in  any  way  limited. 
The  analytical  expressions  for  the  coordinates  (z^,  t/^,  z^  of  the  point 
Xy  1/,  z  after  such  a  strain  are : 

iCj  =  [oKc]  X  +  [xy]  y  +  [aw]  a,  ' 

yi=M«  +  [yyJy  +  [y«]«»  (i), 

z^  =  [jMc]  X  +  \zy\  y  +  [«»]  z 
where  [axe],  \xy\  etc.,  are  nine  arbitrary  constants. 

[1673.]  Clearly  any  plane  remains  after  strain  a  plane,  any  line  a 
line,  and  any  ellipsoid  an  ellipsoid.  As  a  special  case  of  the  last 
result  a  sphere  will  become  an  ellipsoid  after  strain.  This  is  Cauchjr's 
ellipsoid :  see  our  Art.  617*.  It  is  termed  the  strain-ellipsoid  (§  160). 
Its  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain. 

Let  the  lengtlis  of  the  semi-axes  of  this  ellipsoid  be  a,  j3,  y,  the 
radius  of  the  unstrained  sphere  being  unity.     Then  a-1,  /3-l,y^l 
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are  in  our  terminology  the  principal  stretches  Si,  «,,  «,;  the  authors 
term  them  the  principal  elongations.  They  demonstrate  the  following 
propositions : 

(a)  The  stretch  Sr  of  the  body  in  the  direction  I,  niy  nia  given  by 

8r  =  (a«^  +  /3»m«  +  /n»)*  -  1.  (§164). 

(b)  The  angle  <^  afber  strain  between  two  directions  with  initial 
direction-cosines  /,  m,  n  and  l\  m\  n'  is  given  by 

.cos  4^  = ^ '- r .        (§  164). 

(c)  The  angle  ^  after  strain  between  two  planes,  the  equations  of 
which  are  te  +  my  +  tw;  =  0  and  Vx  +  w!y  +  w '«  =  0  before  strain,  is  given 
by: 

oosY= ' ,-*- —     — ' i.      (§  165). 

(e2)  There  are  two  systems  of  parallel  planes  in  which  there  is  no 
distortion  or  the  strain  is  a  uniform  spread  (see  our  Art.  595*  and  Vol.  i., 
p.  882).  These  are  parallel  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain-ellipsoid 
(§  167). 

[1674.]  The  authors  now  (§  169-76)  deal  by  an  elegant 
geometrical  analysis  with  the  special  case  of  the  strain  specified 
by  a  —  1,  0,  and  1/a  —  1  as  principal  stretches.  This  strain  corre- 
sponds to  the  distortion  of  a  lozenge  into  an  equal  lozenge  by 
squeezing  its  greater  axis  till  it  is  of  length  equal  to  the  initially 
less  axis  and  stretching  the  less  till  it  is  of  length  equal  to  the 
initially  greater  axis.  It  is  shewn  that  this  strain  corresponds  to 
the  sliding  of  one  plane  in  the  material  parallel  to  a  second^  or  to 
what  we  term  in  this  History  a  slide.  The  authors  term  it  a 
simple  shear.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  that  word  was  introduced 
by  George  Stephenson  to  denote  the  transverse  stress  in  rivets,  and 
has  been  consistently  used  in  this  sense  of  stress  by  Rankine  and  the 
majority  of  engineers  since.  Its  present  confused  use  partly  for 
stress  and  partly  for  strain  has  been  avoided  in  our  own  work  by 
the  introduction  of  the  term  slide  for  shearing  strain. 

The  principal  axes  of  a  slide  are  defined  (§  173)  to  be  the 
axes  of  maximum  stretch  and  maximum  squeeze,  a  is  the 
ratio  of  the  slide,  and  the  amount  of  relative  motion  per  unit 
distance  between  the  planes  of  no  distortion  is  the  amount 
of  the  slide.  It  is  shewn  to  equal  a  —  1/a,  or  the  excess  of  the 
maximum  stretch  over  the  maximum  squeeze  (§§  174-5). 
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tL675.]  An  interesting  problem  appears,  I  think,  for  the  first  time 
e  history  of  our  subject  in  §  177.  It  is  shewn  that  a  pure  stretch, 
a  simple  slide  and  a  dilatation  combine  to  form  the  most  general 
homogeneous  strain.  Thus  if  that  strain  be  denoted  hy  a,  p,  y,  it  may 
be  considered  as  compounded  of:  (i)  a  uniform  dilatation  denoted  by  a 

stretch    voy   in   aU  directions,   superimposed   on   (ii)   a  pure  stretch 

P/'Jay  in   the   direction   of  the  principal  axis  /3,  superimposed  on  a 

simple  slide  of  amount  \/a/y  —  Vy/a  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two 
principal  axes. 

[1676.]  In  §  181  the  authors  carry  out  an  analytical  investigation 
of  formulae  (i)  of  our  Art.  1672.  They  inquire  whether  there  is  a  line 
in  the  body  which  remains  unaltered  in  direction  by  strain,  or,  if  values 
of  X,  y,  z  can  be  found  for  which  x-^^jx  =  yijy  —  z^/z  =  £,  say.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  results  a  cubic  for  4  so  that  one  such  line  always  exists. 
There  may,  however,  be  three  real  solutions,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
three  lines  of  directional  identity,  oblique  to  each  other  in  the  most 
general  case.     In  the  special  case,  however,  when 

[yz]  =  [zyl       [zx]  =  [xzl       [^]  =  [yx] (ii), 

these  three  lines  will  be  always  real  and  rectangular,  coinciding  with 
the  principal  axes  of  the  strain- ellipsoid. 

In  the  course  of  the  analysis  the  equation  of  the  inverse  strain- 
ellipaaid  (or  the  ellipsoid  into  which  a  sphere  in  the  strained  condition 
would  change,  if  the  strain  were  remitted :  see  Vol.  i.,  p.  882)  is  given. 
If  [XZ],  [Y^  etc.  represent  quantities  of  the  types : 

[ZJ]  =  [a»]«  +  [y*]»  +  [«]»,  [  YZ]  =  [xy]  [xz]  4,  [yy]  [yz]  +  [zy]  [zz] 

then  the  equation  is 

[XX]ic'+[Yr]y'  +  [ZZ]2^  +  2{[YZ]yz  +  [ZX]zx  +  [XY]xy)=^r', 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface  (p.  130). 

[1677.]    The  authors  conclude: 

that  any  homogeneous  strain  whatever  applied  to  a  body  generally 
changes  a  sphere  of  the  body  into  an  ellipsoid,  and  causes  the  latter 
to  rotate  about  a  definite  axis  through  a  definite  angle.  In  particular 
cases  the  sphere  may  remain  a  sphere.  Also  there  may  be  no  rotation. 
In  the  general  case,  when  there  is  no  rotation,  there  are  three  directions 
in  the  body  (the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid)  which  remain  fixed ;  when  there 
18  rotation,  there  are  generally  three  such  directions  but  not  rectangular. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  but  one  (§  182). 

When  the  axes  of  the  strain-ellipsoid  are  the  lines  which  do 
not  change  their  direction  the  strain  is  said  to  be  pure,  and 
relations  (ii)  are  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  a  pure 
strain  (§  183). 
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[1678.J  Subject  to  (ii)  of  our  Art.  1676  the  formulae  (i)  of  our  Art. 
1672  may  be  written  in  the  form  : 

Xi  =  Ax  •i-cy'^bz^  yi  =  ca;  +  B^  +  ois,  Zi  =  bx-\-CM/+  Cz (iii). 

Let  a  body  thus  strained  be  strained  further  in  the  manner 

iBj  =  AjiCi  +  Ciyi  +  6i«i,  ya  =:  CiJCj  +  B^i/i  +  Oj^i,  z^  =  biOHi  +  a^yi  +  CiZ..,(iv). 

Combining  (iii)  and  (iv)  we  find : 

ocg  =  (AiA  +  CiC  +  bib)  X  +  {A^c  +  CiB  +  bio)  y  +  {A^  +  c^a  +  b^G)  z,  | 

1/2  =  {ciA  +  BiC  +  ctj))  X  +  {c^c  +  BiB  +  afi)  y  +  (cjft  +  -fi^a  +  OiC)  «,  l. .  .(v). 

aj  =  {b^A  +  OjC  +Ci6)  flc  +  (fcjC  +  Oi-S  +  C^a)  y  +  (6i6  +  Oja  +  CiC)  z  j 

Although  (iii)  and  (iv)  express  irrotational  strains,  they  give  when 
superimposed  a  strain  (v)  which  is  in  general  rotational,  or  two  pure 
strains,  if  superimix>sed,  may  give  a  pure  strain  and  a  rotation. 

If  the  strains  be  small,  we  shall  have  the  constants  represented  by 
capitals  nearly  unity,  and  those  represented  by  small  letters  small. 
Hence  the  squares  and  products  of  small  quantities  being  neglected,  we 
have  the  pure  strain : 

Xi  =  A^Ax  +  (c  +  Cj)  y  +  (6  +  bi)  z,  j 

y2  =  {c  +  Ci)x  +  BiBy  +  {a  +  ai)zX (vi), 

S5j  =  (6  +  fcj)  as  +  (a  +  Oi)  y  +  CiCz] 

arisiug  from  the  superimposition  of  the  two  pure  strains  (§  185). 

[1679.]  Our  authors  now  turn  to  discuss  what  they  term  the 
entire  tangential  dif^placement  of  a  curve  taken  in  a  continuous  solid 
or  fluid  mass.  We  might  speak  of  it  in  the  terminology  of  our  work 
as  the  integral  tangential  shift.  Consider  any  series  of  physical 
points  forming  a  curve  in  the  unstrained  body.  Divide  this  curve 
up  into  small  elements,  and  let  the  length  of  each  element  be 
multiplied  by  its  shift  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  element.  If 
these  products  be  summed  for  the  curve  the  sum  is  the  integral 
tangential  shift  for  the  unstrained  curve.  The  same  reckoning 
carried  out  for  the  strained  curve  is  the  integral  tangential  shift 
for  the  strained  curve.  Representing  these  quantities  by  7  and  V 
we  cite  the  following  propositions : 

(a)  7'-/=^^"'-^'"), 

where  2>'  and  D"  are  respectively  the  shifts  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  curve  as  determined  by  the  sense  in  which  the  arc  is  measured. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  integral  tangential  shift  for  a  closed  curve  is 
the  same  whether  reckoned  along  the  strained  or  unstrained  curve,  and 
that  the  integral  tangential  shift  is  the  same  reckoned  along  either  of 
two  conterminous  arc&     (^  188-9.) 
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(b)  Let  Ty,,  T«e,  Tjpy  be  the  twist-components  (see  our  Vol.  l,  p. 
882)  of  a  homogeneous  strain,  i.e.  T^a  =  i  {[sjyl  —  [y^]},  etc.  in  the 
notation  of  formula  (i)  of  our  Art  1672.  Then  tne  integral  tangential 
shift  round  a  closed  curve  is  given  by 

whera  Iff  I,  m,,  tETj  are  the  areas  of  the  projections  of  the  closed  curve  in 
its  initial  position  on  the  coordinate  planes  yz,  zx,  and  xy  respectively. 

(c)  The  most  general  homogeneous  strain  can  be  expressed  by  the 
shifts' : 

dd/ 
«^  =  ^  -  T«a;  +  Ty^, 

where 

^  =  J  {(ii  -  I)«»  +  (^-  l)y»  +  (C-  1)  2»  +  2  (ay«+  6ac  +  cxy)}. 

Thus  for  non-rotational  homogeneous  strain,  if  the  integral  tangential 
shifts  be  measured  from  a  definite  point  of  the  body  as  origin  up  to 
any  point  x,  y,  z  we  have: 


/ 


=*.-*^»(©^(l)^®'}- 


Thus  the  integral  tangential  shifts  for  the  strained  and  unstrained  curves 
depend  only  on  the  terminals  of  the  curve  (§  190,  (a)). 

[1680.]  The  next  stage  in  our  authors'  analysis  of  strain  is  to 
consider  the  strain  round  any  point  when  a  body  is  submitted  to 
a  heterogeneous  strain.  They  shew  that ''  at  distances  all  round  any 
point,  so  small  that  the  first  terms  only  of  the  expressions  by 
Taylor's  theorem  for  the  diflTerences  of  displacement  are  sensible, 
the  strain  is  sensibly  homogeneous  (p.  140)  ". 

In  other  words  if  u,  v,  to  be  the  shifts  of  x,  y,  z  relative  to 
any  axes: 

.       ,     du   ,     du   ,     du  , 

,       J     dv  J     dv   ,     dv  , 

,       ,     dw   ,     dtv  ,     dw  , 

1  The  ezpressioDp  for  nr*  />,  <r  in  §  190,  (a)  have  wrong  BigoB, 
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where  x\  y\  7^  are  the  ooordinates  relative  to  the  given  point  and  to 
the  selected  axial  dii'ections  of  any  point  in  its  neighbourhood  before, 
and  a^,  pi,  z^  the  coordinates  after  strain.  Clearly  we  have  for  the 
quantities  [axe],  [j/z],  etc.  of  our  Art.  1672, 

This  result  obviously  assumes  that  the  second  shifb-fluxions 

can  never  be  infinitely  great  as  compared  with  the  first  shift-fluxions 

du     du 
^'    dy'  ^^' 

[1681.]  If  dShe  any  element  of  a  surface  in  the  body,  /,  m,  n  the 
direction  cosines  of  its  normal,  r^g ,  Taa- ,  t^j^  the  twist-components  at  the 
point  Xj  y,  z  of  the  surface,  we  easily  find 

2//(^Ty,  +  WT„  +  nTajy)  dS  =  j{vdx  4-  vdy  +  v)dz) 

=  the  integral  tangential  shift  round  the  perimeter  of  S. 

If  T  he  the  resultant  twist  and  <^  the  angle  its  direction  makes 
with  the  normal  te  the  con*esponding  element  of  S,  we  see  that  the 
quantity  fJTcoa<f>dS  is  constant -for  all  surfaces  drawn  through  the 
same  curve. 

When  the  twist  vanishes,  or  the  conditions : 

dv/dz  =  dwjdyy         dw/dx  =  du/dzy         dtt/dy  =  dv/dx 

are  satisfied,  then  vdx  +  vdy  +  tvdz  is  a  perfect  differential ;  or  when  a 
strain  is  irrotational  we  must  have  Uy  v  and  w  of  the  form  : 

^dF  dF  _dF 

dx*  ~  dy*  ^  dz  ' 

In  this  case  f(udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  may  be  termed  the  shift-Juiuiion  ("  the 
displacement  function")  and  we  see  that  it  represents  the  entire 
tangential  shift  from  the  fixed  point  of  the  body  up  to  the  point  a;,  y,  z 
along  any  curve  whatever.     (§  190,  (t)-(O') 

[1682.]  Some  notice  must  be  taken  here  of  §§  300-6,  which 
deal  with  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  The  authors,  objecting 
strongly  to  the  terminology  usually  adopted  in  the  discussion  of 
Newton's  Law'  in  the  text-books,  yet  appear  to  give  their  sanction 
to  the  validity  of  that  law  in  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which 

1  t.«.  that  the  velocity  of  rebound  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  impact  for 
the  Rame  two  bodies. 
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it  is  often  stated.  They  say  that  the  results  of  recent  experiments^ 
have  confirmed  Newton's  Law,  but  they  do  not  say  that  the 
results  of  more  recent  theory  are  opposed  to  it.  They  speak 
of  Newton's  finding  the  coefficient  of  restitution,  e,  for  balls  of 
compressed  wool  to  be  ^,  of  iron  nearly  the  same  and  glass  |^,  but 
they  fail  to  point  out  that  e  probably  depends  not  only  on  the 
elastic  nature  of  the  materials  in  contact,  but  also  on  the  masses 
of  the  colliding  bodies,  their  shapes  and  their  dimensions':  see 
our  Arts.  941*,  1183*,  1523*,  209,  213,  217  and  1224. 

In  §  302  the  generalised  Hooke's  Law  (see  our  Art.  8*)  is 
cited  to  demonstrate  that  Newton's  experimental  law  is  consistent 
with  perfect  elasticity,  but  the  argument  used  is  not  opposed  to 
the  variation  of  e  with  the  masses,  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  colliding 
bodies. 

[1683.]  ^  303-4  deal  in  a  very  brief  manner  with  the  longitudinal 
impact  of  cylindrical  bars.  The  only  case  dealt  with  is  that  of  Case  (i) 
of  our  Art.  213,  it  being  noted  that  e  in  this  case  is  theoretically  the 
ratio  of  the  lesser  to  the  greater  inass.  This  statement  ought  to  have 
saved  the  writers  of  elementary  text-books,  which  have  been  largely 
based  on  the  Natural  Philosophy,  from  making  the  erroneous  statements 
current  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  e,  Thomson  and  Tait  refer  for 
further  particulars  to  their  discussion  of  the  kinetics  of  elastic  solids. 
As  that  portion  of  their  work  has  never  been  written  a  reference  in  the 
second  edition  (1879)  to  Saint- Yenaut's  elaborate  memoir  of  1867  might 
have  been  helpful  to  the  writers  of  elementary  works. 

[1684.]  ^  305-6  refer  to  the  amount  of  energy  lost  in  vibrations, 
and  notice  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  kinetic  energy  can 
remain  in  the  form  of  vibrations  after  the  impact  of  solid  spheres 
of  glass  or  ivory.  This  is  the  view  since  taken  by  Hertz  and  Boussinesq 
of  the  collision  of  massive  bodies,  and  although  the  theory  of  the 
vibrations  of  solid  elastic  spheres  has  not  yet  been  so  fully  worked 
oat,  that  its  application  to  the  case  of  vibrations  produced  by 
impact  is  possible  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  Hertz's  theory  throws  a 
large  amount  of  light  on  this  all-important  problem :  see  our  Arts.  1515-7. 

^  The  experiments  seem  far  from  oonolnsive,  the  influence  on  e  of  variation  of 
mass,  size  and  shape  have  not  yet  been  investigated  with  the  needful  aocaraoy :  see 
Eneyklopaedie  der  NaturwUtteruchaften,  Handbuch  der  Phynk,  Bd.  i.,  S.  296-301. 

'  Even  such  a  great  authority  as  Dr  Bouth  speaks  of  e  as  a  constant  ratio 
depending  on  the  material  of  the  baUs  and  does  not  hint  that  it  may  vary  with 
their  mass  and  size  :  Elementary  Rigid  Dynamics^  1882,  p.  158.  In  one  of  the 
most  recent  Cambridge  text-books  we  are  told  that  e  depends  on  "the  substances 
of  which  the  bodies  are  made  and  is  independent  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies  ". 
^oney's  Elementary  Dynamics,  p.  203.  Cambridge,  1889).  AU  the  elementary 
books  seem  to  go  astray  on  this  point, 
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It  brings  out  in  particular  why  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  sphere  much 
of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  blow  is  spent  in  vibrations,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  solid  sphere  this  loss  is  little. 

[1685.]  We  now  pass  to  Part  II.  of  the  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  deals  with  the  dynamical  aspect  of  strain,  i.e.  with  stress  and 
the  stress-strain  relations.  The  authors  pass  from  the  treatment  of 
rigid  bodies  by  the  stages :  (i)  flexible  strings,  (ii)  rods  and  wires, 
and  (iii)  thin  plates  to  the  complete  elastic  equations  for  any  solid 
body.  This  arrangement,  while  certainly  carrying  the  student  by 
a  graduated  course  to  the  more  complex  problems  of  elasticity, 
fails,  I  think,  to  fully  emphasize  the  transcendent  difficulties 
associated  with  the  wire  and  plate  problems,  nor  does  it  bring  into 
clear  relation  the  elastic  coefficients  of  wires  and  plates  and  those 
for  extended  masses  of  the  same  material :  see  our  Arts.  383-94, 
1236, 1251-67,  1292-1300,  1358-1364  and  1418-40. 

[1686.]  §§  573-87  deal  with  the  general  theory  of  catenaries, 
i.e.  of  flexible  and  sensibly  inextensible  cords  hanging  freely,  or 
constrained  to  lie  on  smooth  or  rough  surfaces.  There  is  nothing 
so  closely  related  to  our  subject  in  this  discussion  that  it  need 
detain  us  here. 

[1687.]  §§  588-626  deal  with  wires  and  rods  and  present  many 
points  of  interest.  The  authors  define  a  wire  to  be  "  an  elongated 
body  of  elastic  material... bent  or  twisted  to  any  degree,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  that  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  reci- 
procal of  the  twist  [see  our  Art.  1669]  are  everywhere  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  greatest  transverse  dimension  ".  They  suppose 
that  certain  constants  termed  by  them  "  the  constants  of  flexural 
and  torsional  rigidity"  are  known.  These  constants  for  an  isotropic 
wire  are  the  Eodk^,  Ecdk^  and  Eto^  of  our  Art.  1287.  The  axial 
stretch  in  the  wire  is  neglected  throughout  the  investigation. 
This  is  justified  in  §  592  (see,  however,  our  Arts.  1592*,  1367, 
1373  and  1425).  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  "conditional 
limits",  frequently  referred  to  in  the  discussion  as  those  of 
§  588,  and  apparently  amounting  only  to  the  single  one  cited 
above  in  the  definition  of  wire  are  really  sufficient.  They  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  set,  nor  the  application 
of  such  a  system  of  load  that  in  a  small  portion  of  the  wire  axial 
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sti*etch  or  transverse  slide  may  become  of  relative  importaoce. 
Further  it  seems  practically  assumed  that  the  system  of  load  will 
solely  produce  curvature  and  twist,  and  that  the  effects  of  the 
distortion  of  the  cross-sections  are  nil  or  negligible.  This  is  the 
fact,  indeed,  for  the  cases  dealt  with  by  our  authors,  but  some 
word  of  warning  seems  very  necessary,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  constant  of  torsional  rigidity  can  only  be 
ascertained  after  the  form  of  the  distorted  cross-section  has  been 
actually  calculated  \ 

[1688.]  Premising  that  their  wire  may  be  isotropic,  crystalline, 
fibrous,  or  laminated  in  structure,  Thomson  and  Tait  state  (§  591)  the 
following  "  laws  of  flexure  and  torsion  ". 

Suppose  the  resultant  stress  of  the  matter  on  one  side  of  any  cross- 
section  of  the  wire  on  matter  on  the  other  side  to  be  reduced  to  a  single 
force  through  any  point  of  the  cross-section  and  a  single  couple,  then : 

I.  The  twist  and  curvature  of  the  wire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
section  are  independent  of  the  force,  and  depend  solely  on  the  couple. 

II.  The  curvatures  and  rates  of  twist,  producible  by  any  several  couples 
separately,  constitute,  if  geometrically  compounded^  the  curvature  and  rate  of 
twist  which  are  actually  produced  by  a  mutual  action  equal  to  the  resultant 
of  those  couples. 

[1689.]  In  §  592  the  line  of  centroids  of  the  cross-sections  is  defined 
as  the  elastic  central  line.  This  line  in  our  work  is  spoken  of  as  the 
cenira^l  line,  the  term  elastic  line  being  retained  especially  for  its  strained 
form.  The  series  of  points  of  zero  stretch  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section 
form  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  points  of  section  of  these  neutral  axes  by 
the  corresponding  osculating  planes  of  the  elastic  line  form  the  neutral 
line.     Now  Thomson  and  Tait  write  : 

the  elastic  central  line  remains  sensibly  imchanged  in  length  to  whatever 
stress  within  our  conditional  limits  [see  oiur  Art.  1687]  the  wire  be  subjected. 
The  elongation  or  contraction  produced  by  the  neglected  resultant  force,  if 
this  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  produce  any,  will  cause  the  line  of  rigorously 
no  elongation  to  deviate  only  infinitesimally  from  the  elastic  central  Une,  in 
any  part  of  the  wire  finitely  curved. 

This  amounts  practically  to  saying  that  at  points  of  finite  curvature 
the  central  and  neutral  lines  deviate  only  infinitesimally.  Such  a  state- 
ment is,  however,  incorrect.  An  examination  of  the  figure  in  our  Vol. 
I.,  p.  403,  shews  that  the  neutral  line  may  pass  at  points  of  finite 
curvature  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  central  line.     BtU,  as  a 

^  That  the  flexural  rigidity  theoretioallpr  varies  with  the  amount  of  curvature  is 
shown  in  onr  Arts.  619 — 20,  but  this  vanation  is  really  excluded  by  our  authors* 
'  conditional  limits  \ 
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matter  of  fact,  this  deviation  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  flexural  effect 
of  the  stress-couples,  which  is  the  real  point  upon  which  our  authors' 
theory  depends. 

[1690.]  A  wire  "of  uniform  constitution  and  figure  throughout, 
and  naturally  straight"  is  now  taken.  Two  planes  of  reference  are 
drawn  through  its  central  axis  cutting  any  cross-section  at  P  in  the  lines 
PNx  and  PN^.  v^  and  fj  are  the  component  curvatures  in  two  planes 
perpendicular  respectively  to  PN^  and  PN^,  and  t  is  the  twist  at  P, 
The  authors  then  proceed  as  follows  (§  594) : 

Considering  now  the  elastic  forces  called  into  action,  we  see  that  if  these 
constitute  a  conservative  system,  the  work  required  to  bend  and  twist  any 
part  of  the  wire  from  its  unstrained  to  its  actual  condition,  depends  solely  on 
its  figure  in  these  two  conditions.  Hence  if  w .  PP'  denote  the  amount  of 
this  work,  for  the  infinitely  small  length  PP'  of  the  rod,  w  must  be  a  function 
of  vxi  J'8>  T  ;  and  therefore  if  ^,,  N^,  M  denote  the  components  of  the  couple- 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  whicn  must  act  on  the  section  through  P'  to  hold 
the  part  PP'  in  its  strained  state,  it  follows... that : 

IawII.  of  our  Art.  1688,  or  the  principle  of  superimposition,  then 
leads  at  once  to  w  being  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  i^i,  vai  '^y  oi* 

w  =  \  {Avi*  +  Bvf  +  Ct*  +  2aFjT  +  26tfi  +  2cviv^ (i), 

where  A^  B,  C,  a,  6,  c  are  constants  of  the  wire. 

[1691.]  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  investigation  is  wanting 
in  accuracy  in  several  points.  First  our  authors'  definition  of  twist 
(see  our  Art.  1669)  when  applied  to  a  material  rod  or  curve  seems 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  'transverse'  becoming  inclined  to 
the  tangent,  and  being  itself  distorted  by  the  strain.  Once  it  is 
recognised  that  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  in  the  cases  of  both 
flexure  and  torsion  is  distorted,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible 
without  an  investigation  such  as  that  of  Eirchhoff's  (introducing 
Saint- Venant's  results)  to  assume  that  the  work  is  a  function  of 
i/i,  i/j,  and  T  only.  To  do  so  appears  to  be  only  repeating  the  old 
hypothesis  of  Euler,  Bernoulli  and  Coulomb  under  a  disguised  form, 
i,e.  the  non-ciistortion  of  the  cross-sections  is  practically  assumed 
without  sufficient  discussion  under  the  purely  geometrical  defini- 
tion of  twist. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  distortion  is  negligible,  for  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  constants  C,  a  and  b, 
for  all  but  a  rod  of  circular  cross-section  with  elastic  isotropy  in  the 
plane  of  the  cross-section.     The  result  (i)  is,  however,  deduced 
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without  any  limitations  of  this  kind.  That  it  is  practically 
correct  for  a  thin  wire  of  any  cross-section  may,  however,  be 
recognised  from  the  investigations  of  KirchhoflF,  Clebsch  and 
Boussinesq :   see  our  Arts.  1261-66,  1359-64  and  1418-36. 

[1692.]  By  the  well-known  process  for  reducing  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function,  w  in  (i)  may  be  put  into  the  form : 

corresponding  to  three  component  couples  about  three  rectangular  axes 

where  $jy  0^,  0^  are  linear  functions  of  vi,  V2  and  r.  Hence  our  authors 
conclude  : 

There  are  iu  general  three  determinate  rectangular  directions  PQiy  PQ%^ 
PQ^f  through  any  point  P  of  the  middle  line  of  a  wire,  such  that  if  opposite 
couples  be  applied  to  any  two  parts  of  the  wire  in  planes  perpendicular  to  any 
one  of  them,  every  intermediate  part  will  experience  rotation  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  those  of  the  balanced  couples.  The  moments  of  the  cour>les 
required  to  produce  unit  rate  of  rotation  round  these  three  axes  are  called 
the  principal  torsion-flexure  rigidities  of  the  wire.  They  are  the  elements 
denoted  by  A^^  A^^  A^  in  the  preceding  analysis.    (§  596.) 

The  corresponding  rectangular  directions  are  termed  the  three  princi- 
pal aaesy  and  the  form  taken  by  the  wire  when  balanced  by  couples  round 
any  one  of  the  three  principal  axes  is  a  uniform  helix  having  a  line 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis  for  axis.  The  helices  so  obtained  are  the 
three  principal  lidices^  (§  598). 

If  one  of  the  principal  axes  coincides  with  the  central  line  of  the 
wire'  then  the  three  principal  helices  become  the  axis  of  the  wire  corre- 
sponding to  pure  torsion,  and  two  circles  corresponding  to  pure  flexure 
in  either  principal  plane  (§  599). 

[1693.]  Our  authors  now  demonstrate  a  number  of  properties  of 
rods  strained  into  helices,  or  of  helical  springs. 

(a)  Wantzel's  theorem  of  the  helical  form  taken  by  a  straight  rod 
of  which  the  central  line  is  a  principal  axis  and  the  flexural  rigidities 
are  equal,  when  subjected  to  couples  in  parallel  planes  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  central  line,  is  proved  in  §  601:  see  our  Arts.  1240* 
and  1606*. 

{b)  We  have  already  discussed  Gin  lie's  memoir  of  1841  and  Saint- 
Venant's  of  1844  on  helical  springs  :  see  our  Arts.  1219*  and  1608*. 

1  Thomson  and  Tait  speak  of  helix  in  the  text  and  spiral  in  the  margin.  The 
latter  word  seems  better  reserved  for  a  plane  curve.  A  watchspring  is  the  true  type 
of  spiral  spring,  not  the  spring  of  a  spring  balance,  which  is  a  heUoal  spring. 

^  The  authors  speak  of  '  common  metallic  wires '  being  '  sensiblj  isotropic ' — a 
somewhat  questionable  statement :  see  our  Arts.  882*,  831*,  858*,  925*  and  1271-8. 

26—2 
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In  §§  602  and  605  our  authors^  give  Saint- YenanVs  expressions  for  the 
force  and  couple,  i,e.  the  results  of  §  605  correspond  with  those  of  our 
Art.  1608*  and  those  of  §  602  with  the  same  results  for  the  special  case 
when  P^  =  Trj2.  A  comparison  of  Saint- Venant's  method  with  that  of 
Thomson  and  Tait  is  of  value,  as  bringing  out  the  terms  supposed  to  be 
negligible  in  their  investigation,  i,e.  the  longitudinal  stretch  and 
Saint- Venant*s  c:  see  our  Arts.  1593*-1608*.  Thomson  and  Tait's 
results  are  slightly  more  general  than  the  corresponding  conclusions  of 
Kirchhoff  (see  our  Arts.  1268  and  1283  (c))  which  suppose  the  cross- 
section  of  the  wire  to  be  circular. 

(c)  Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  helix,  x  the  distance  between  planes 
through  its  two  terminals  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  (^  the  angle  between 
planes  through  its  axis  and  its  two  terminals  in  the  strained  condition, 
a^o  and  ^  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  unstrained  condition. 
Then  with  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1608*,  a;  =  ^sin)9,  ^  =  Zcos/3/r, 
and  we  may  write : 

P  being  the  force  in  the  axis  tending  to  compress  the  helix  (§  607). 
The  authors  then  take  x-x^  and  <^  -  <^o  small,  and  deduce  various 
results  bearing  on  the  practical  use  of  helical  springs.     For  example  : 

P=\ (e,ok'  ^5^.  +  2,.v)  0.« (x, -x)-1{E.>k'- 2fLv) a-A (^ - ^). 

Hence  if  the  spiral  be  of  very  small  inclination  to  the  axis,  or  xjl  be 
small  we  have  approximately : 

Thus  (i)  the  load  is  proportional  to  the  compression  in  the  axis,  a 
property  first  determined  by  Hooke  at  a  much  earlier  period  from 
experiment :  see  our  Arts.  7*  and  250*;  (ii)  helical  springs  act  chiefly 
by  torsion,  a  property  first  stated  by  Binet  and  after  him  by  Giulio, 
J.  Thomson  and  Kirchhoff:  see  our  Arts.  175*,  1382*  and  1283  (c) ; 
(iii)  if  the  number  of  coils  be  w,  ^  =  ^nr  x  n  nearly,  if  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  helix,  and  ^^  =  l/r,  whence : 

or,  the  total  compression,  (a^  —  x)y  for  a  given  load  varies  directly  as  the 
number  of  coils  and  as  the  cube  of  the  radius  of  the  helical  spring. 

1  Two  misprints  of  the  first  edition  a\  ¥  tor  a,  r  and  L  for  G  in  §  605  remain  in 
the  second  edition. 
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This  result  agrees  after  proper  changes  of  notation  with  that  of  Giulio 
cited  as  (vi)  in  our  Art.  1220*. 

[1694.]  Our  authors  next  refer  to  KirohhofTs  elastico-kinetic 
analogy  (see  our  Arts.  1267,  1283  and  1364)  and  cite  as  a  special  case 
of  it  the  Elastic  Curve  of  James  Bernoulli  (see  our  Arts.  18*-26*). 
A  straight  wire  having  one  set  of  principal  axes  of  its  cross-sections 
coplanar  is  bent  in  this  plane  hj  the  action  of  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  Fy  —  F^  acting  in  any  line  in  the  plane  taken  as  the  axis  of  x^ 
and  connected  with  the  wire,  if  needful,  by  rigid  bars.  The  correspond- 
ing elastico-kinetic  analogy  is  that  of  a  rigid  body  swinging  on  an  axis 
under  the  action  of  gravity  (§  613).  If  1/p  be  the  curvature  we  easily 
find  Buii^/p  =  Fy,  whence  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  py  =  a*,  a  being  a 
constant  Thomson  and  Tait  suggest  that  the  elastic  line  for  this  case 
might  be  found  hy  drawing  successive  arcs  of  circles  whose  radii  vary 
inversely  as  the  ordinate  y  (§  611).  They  discuss  somewhat  briefly 
the  types  of  solution  of  the  differential  equation  py  —  a^,  and  depict  some 
of  the  forms  ^  (traced  experimentally  from  a  flat  steel  spring)  which  the 
solution  may  take  (§  611).  These  forms  are  of  very  great  physical 
interest  and  their  comparison  with  various  cases  of  pendulum  motion  is 
instructive. 

A  conclusion  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  rectification  of  the  elastic  curve 
is  the  same  analytical  problem  as  finding  the  time  occupied  by  a  pendulum  in 
describing  any  given  angle  (§  613). 

[1695.]  §  614  gives  general  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  bent 
and  twisted  rod,  in  some  respects  slightly  more  comprehensive  than  those 
of  Kirchhoff  and  in  other  respects  slightly  less  luminous  as  to  form 
than  those  of  Clebsch.  The  points  to  be  considered  are  of  a  very  difiBcult 
and  delicate  kind,  and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  are  both  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  Thomson  and  Tait  obtain  their  expression  for  the 
strain-energy  of  a  bent  rod  :  see  our  Arts.  1687-91.  According  to 
both  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch  there  is  a  certain  principle  involved  iu 
the  discussion  of  the  equilibrium  of  elastic  bodies  with  one  or  two 
dimensions  indefinitely  small  :  see  Kirchhoff^a  Principle  referred  to  in 
our  Art  1253.  Kirchhoff  on  the  ground  of  this  principle  neglects 
the  body-forces  on  the  rod,  he  further  supposes  surface-load  to  be 
applied  only  at  the  terminal  cross-sections:  see  our  Art.  1259.  Clebsch 
also  supposes  no  surface-load  except  at  terminal  cross-sections,  but  he 
introduces  body-forces:  see  our  Art  1363.  The  absence  of  surface-load 
seems  essential  to  the  treatment  of  both  Clebsch  and  Kirchhoff,  for  the 

^  FomiB  drawn  directly  from  the  equation  for  a  spring  loaded  in  a  great  variety 
of  modes  will  be  found  in  L.  Saalschutz  :  I)er  beUutete  Stab  unter  Einwirkung  einer 
$eitlichen  Kraft,  Leipzig,  1880,  a  most  interesting  work.  Saalsohutz's  curves  agree 
olosely  with  Thomson  and  Tait's  experimental  forms,  only  he  gives  as  a  rule  a 
smaller  piece  of  the  curve  placed  in  a  somewhat  different  situation.  Thus  compare 
hiii  Fig.  10  with  their  Fig.  1,  his  Fig.  21  with  their  Fig.  8,  his  Fig.  11  (12)  with 
their  Fig.  5,  his  Fig.  30  with  their  Fig.  2,  etc.,  etc. 
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former  bases  bis  expressions  for  the  shifts  (Art.  1360)  and  the  latter 
his  expression  for  the  strain-energy  (Art  1287)  on  the  assumption 
of  Saiat- Venant  that  J?  =  «  =  y5  =  0  (Arts.  1262  and  1286),  and  accord- 
ingly that  the  stress  at  the  surface  of  the  rod  vanishes.  Now  Thomson 
and  Tait  after  taking  a,  )9,  y  as  '^  the  components  of  the  mutual  force, 
and  i,  rf,  i  ajB  those  of  the  mutual  couple  acting  between  the  matter  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  normal  section  through  x,  y,  z" — Xy  y,  z  being  axes 
iixed  in  space, — proceed  to  take  Xhs^  TSs,  Zhs  and  ZS^,  Mhs^  Nla  as 
*Hhe  components  of  the  applied  force,  and  applied  couple,  on  the 
|K)rtion  hs  of  the  wire''  between  the  normal  sections  at  x,  y^  %  and 
»  +  &>;,  ^  +  8^,  %'\-hx,.  There  seems  to  me  great  difficulty  about  this. 
Do  X,  Yy  Zy  Z,  J/,  i\r  refer  to  surface  load  or  to  body-force,  or  to  both^? 
If  they  refer  to  surface-load,  we  cannot  &11  back  on  Kirchhoff  and 
Clebsch's  discussion  for  the  exactness  of  the  expression  of  our  Art.  1690 
adopted  for  the  strain-energy.  If  the  above  quantities,  however, 
represent  merely  body-forces,  the  generality  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
Clebsch's  investigation  and  the  treatment  seems  in  many  respects  less 
luminous.  Thomson  and  Tait's  Equation  (i)  becomes  Kirchhoff's  (xxiii) 
in  our  Art.  1265,  if  JT,  7,  Z  be  put  zero;  their  Equations  (i)  and 
(ii),  supposing  X,  7,  Z^  Z,  M^  N  to  refer  to  body-forces,  ought  to  be 
contained  in  Olebsch's  (viii)  in  our  Art.  1363,  but  the  analysis  necessary 
to  prove  the  identity  by  transformation  would  be  complicated. 

Thomson  and  Tait  do  not  refer,  like  Glebsch,  their  force-  and  couple- 
components  (a,  Py  y,  j,  17,  ()  of  the  total  stress  on  a  cross-section  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  element  of  the  rod,  but  to  axes  fixed  in  space.  Thus  since 
the  rod  in  the  general  case  has  finite  shifts  their  method  of  treating  the 
question  does  not  directly  bring  the  bending  moments,  shears  etc.,  into 
the  equations  of  equilibrium.  Further  in  the  application  of  many 
systems  of  applied  force,  the  system  would  be  known  relative  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  element,  and  therefore  JT,  F,  Z,  Z,  if,  N  would  be  not 
given  directly,  but  only  in  terms  of  the  unknown  strained  form  of  the 
rod  ;  the  Equations  (4)  and  (5)  of  Thomson  and  Tait  would  thus  be 
still  more  complicated  in  application  than  they  at  first  sight  appear. 
Comparing  the  two  methods  with  the  corresponding  equations  for 
the  elastico-kinetic  analogy,  we  may  say  that  Thomson  and  Tait's 
method  leads  to  differential  equations  corresponding  to  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  body  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space,  while  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch's 
method  leads  to  differential  equations  more  nearly  corresponding  with 
Euler's  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  body  referred  to  its  principal  axes. 

[1696.]  In  the  following  sections,  §§  615-9,  the  results  are 
applied  to  special  cases  of  naturally  straight  wires,  but  the  authors 
pass  by  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition  to  ^'  to  a  uniform  bar,  beam  or 

^  The  conditions  under  whioh  a  sorfaoe-load  may  be  praotioaUy  replaced  by  a 
body-force  are  of  great  importance.  One  investigation  for  a  special  case  of  continu- 
ous loading  has  been  given  by  the  Editor :  Quarterly  Journal  of  MathematicSf  Vol. 
zziv.,  pp.  87  and  106.    Cambridge,  1889. 
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plank  "  and  even  to  continuous  beams.  The  need  here  of  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  as  to  the  form  of  the  distorted  cross- section,  and 
as  to  the  real  limits  within  which  the  strain-energy  of  this  distortion 
may  be  neglected,  becomes  very  manifest.  In  §  619  it  is  shewn  that 
the  problem  of  a  continuous  beam  is  determinate,  but  the  method 
sketched  for  its  general  solution  becomes  in  most  practical  cases 
far  too  laborious  to  be  workable,  and  a  reference  might  have  been 
expected  to  Clapeyron's  Theorem :  see  our  Arts.  603,  607  and  893. 

[1697.]  We  now  pass  to,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
our  authors'  treatment  of  wires,  namely,  problems  relating  to  wires 
of  equal  or  unequal  flexibility  rotated  round  their  central  line. 
This  occupies  §§  621-6.    We  note  the  following  points : 

(a)  A  wire  of  equal  flexibility,  straight  when  unstrained,  offers 
when  bent  and  twisted  in  any  manner  no  resistance  to  being  turned 
round  its  central  line.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  equable  elastic  rotating 
joint,  which  admits  of  the  rotation  about  any  axis  of  one  body  being 
transferred  equably  to  a  second  body  rotating  about  any  other  axis. 
The  wire  which  acts  as  the  joint  must  have  the  tangents  at  the 
terminals  of  its  central  line  exactly  in  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two 
bodies.  If  the  wire  be  not  accurately  of  equal  flexibility  there  will  be  a 
periodic  inequality  in  the  rotations  of  the  two  bodies  having  for  period 
half  a  turn  of  either ;  if  it  be  not  absolutely  straight  an  inequality  of 
period  equal  to  a  whole  turn  of  either  (^  621-2). 

(b)  Consider  a  piece  of  wire  or  ribbon  which  in  the  unstrained 
state  has  its  central  line  a  circular  arc  of  radius  a ;  the  plane  of  greatest 
flexural  rigidity  at  each  point  being  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  plane 
of  the  central  line.  Let  its  central  liue  be  strained  into  a  complete 
circle  of  radius  r,  and  let  a  couple  LSs  applied  to  each  element  Ss  of 
the  wire  in  the  normal  plane  of  the  central  line  be  required  to  hold  the 
wire,  so  that  its  planes  of  greatest  flexural  rigidity  make  an  angle  (f> 
with  the  plane  of  the  central  line.  Then  the  expression  (i)  of  our  Art. 
1690  for  the  strain-energy  per  unit  length  of  central  line,  since  there  is 
no  twist,  reduces  to  the  form : 

w  =  J  {Avi  +  Bv^*  +  2cviv,), 

or,  transforming  this  expression  by  reference  to  the  planes  of  principal 
flexural  rigidities  (Ai  and  A^,  A^  >  A^)^  to  : 

-   (.   /cos^      cosa\*       J    /sin^      sinaN*)  ... 

«'=i{A(—  -  — )  +^(^-— )} (1). 

Clearly : 

r——^  ill  sin  ^ /cos  ^     oosa\  il,co6^/sin^     sina\ 

fl^  r\r  a  J  r       \    r  a   J  '"^  '* 

,  d'w         .  /cos  26     cos  a  cos  ^\  .   /cos  2^     sin^sinaX      ,..., 


(iv). 
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Further  let  G  be  the  couple  in  the  plane  of  the  central  line,  or  plane 
of  bending,  which  acts  between  the  matter  on  either  side  of  a  cross- 
section  then : 

n       ^      A   /C08<^      cosa\    \ 

n  '    J.      A  f^^4^     sina\ 

This  follows  from  our  Art.  1692,  for  clearly 

Cco8^  =  iri  and  C78in^  =  ir,. 

Thomson  and  Tait  now  consider  most  suggestive  special  cases  of 
these  results. 

Case  (i).     Rotation  of  a  straight  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hoop 
roumd  its  central  line. 
Here  a  =  oo  ,  therefore  : 

Z  = 2^  sin  2.^,  and  ^  = L-^co8  2<^. 

Hence  when  <^  =  0,  or  when  planes  of  maximum  flexural  rigidity  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  centi*al  line,  to  is  a  maximum,  and  the  equili- 
brium is  unstable.  When  ^  =  ir/2,  we  have  again  equilibrium,  but^  as  to  is 
a  minimum,  it  is  stable  (§  623). 

Case  (ii).  A  wire  eguaily  fleodble  in  all  directiaris  is  strained  Jrom  a 
circular  arc  of  radius  a  to  a  ring  of  radius  r  and  then  turned  round 
its  central  line. 

Here  ^i  =  il,,  a  =  0,  therefore : 

-.  _  Ai  sin  ^     dho  _  Ai  cos  ^ 
""      or     '    d<f?  "~      ar 

Hence  ^  =  0  and  0  =  7r  are  positions  of  equilibrium,  the  former  being 
stable  and  the  latter  unstable  (§  624). 

Case  (iii).  Suppose  A^  —  co^  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  case  of 
a  flat  band  or  metal  ribbon — for  example  ''a  common  hoop  of  thin  sheet- 
iron  fitted  upon  a  conical  vat,  or  on  either  end  of  a  barrel  of  ordinary 
shape  ". 

Here  if  the  strain-energy  is  not  to  be  infinite  we  must  have 
r~^  sin  ^  =  a~^  sin  oLy  or  the  plane  of  inflexibility  must  make  an  angle 
sin~^(ra'~^  sina)  with  the  plane  of  the  central  line,  when  the  band 
is  bent  to  a  radius  r.     We  have  from  (iv) : 


cos 


I    /COS  9     cos  a\ 
<t^\    T  a   )' 


Hence  if  <^  approaches  near  to  7r/2,  or  if  the  plane  of  inflexibility 
approaches  the  plane  of  the  centrsJ  line  C  gets  extremely  large  and 
the  band  must  snap  across  (§  626). 
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The  many  suggestiye  points  with  regard  to  problems  of  stability 
which  arise  from  this  interesting  discussion  may  justify  the  space 
here  devoted  to  its  reproduction. 

[1698.]  The  next  portion  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise 
deals  with  the  bending  of  plates  (§§  627-57).  Of  this  §§  627-49 
give  a  general  theory  of  such  plates,  containing  much  that  is  of  a 
most  instructive  character.  At  the  same  time  certain  assumptions 
are  made  which  it  is  needful  for  us  to  notice  here,  and  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  brought  out  best  by  the  independent  discussion  of  a 
special  case. 

If  the  plane  of  a:^  be  taken  as  the  tangent  plane  to  a  Hurface  at  the 
point  x~y-z-0^  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin  the  form  of 
the  surface  is  given  by : 

«  =  J(nB»+2«By  +  <y»)  (i), 

where  r  =  cPz/da^,  s  =  cPz/dxdy^  and  t  =  cPz/d^.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
rod,  Thomson  and  Tait  take  the  strain-energy  per  unit  area  of  the  plate's 
mid-plane  to  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  r,  a,  and  t  of 
the  bent  mid-plane  at  any  point  The  constants  of  this  function  are  not 
expressed  at  this  stage  in  terms  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the 
usual  elastic  coeflScients  (see,  however,  our  Art.  1713),  and  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  discussion  how  far  the  general  equations  of  elasticity 
are  satisfied  by  the  assumptions  made.  I  take  it  that,  2=0  being  the 
unstrained  mid-plane  of  the  plate,  §§  634-5  really  amount  to  the  Saint- 
Yenant-Boussinesq  hypothesis  that : 

jrj:  SB  yjr  =  »  =  U ^U^, 

throughout  the  material  of  the  plate. 

Assuming  this  to  be  so,  I  propose  to  find  an  expression  for  the  strain- 
energy  at  a  given  point  of  a  plane  plate  with  three  rectangular  planes  of 
elastic  symmetry,  one  being  the  mid-plane,  when  (ii)  holds  and  the 
mid-plane  at  the  point  in  question  is  slightly  bent  to  the  form  (i). 

[1699.]  The  stress-strain  relations  are  of  the  form  (see  our  Art. 
117): 

¥¥=/'8g,  +  b8y  +  d'8g,        «r  =  COr„,   >•  (iii). 

ZM  =  e'sgg  +  d'sy  -^cSg,       «J  =  fi^so^f  * 

Assume  the  following  values  for  the  shifts  : 

w=^  (rsc*  -I-  2«cy  +  ty')  +  ^C^, 

u  =  ~rxz-syz'¥f^{x,y),  ) (iv), 

v=--8x»-tyz  +/>(«,  y). 
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where  r,  «,  t  and  C  are  arbitrary  constantB,  and  /i^^g  arbitraiy  functionB. 
It  will  be  found  that  u  and  v  in  (iv)  have  the  most  general  values  oon- 
sistent  with  the  value  chosen  for  to  and  with  <«  ~  y«  =  0.     To  satisfy 

«  =  0,  we  must  further  have  C and  «'  -r^  +  cT  -^*  -  0. 

e  dx         ay 

The  value  chosen  for  to  gives : 

for  the  form  of  the  distorted  mid-plane,  i.e.  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate 
is  bent  at  the  origin  to  the  form  suggested  by  Thomson  and  Tait.  The 
term  ^C^*  enables  us  to  satisfy  the  relation  m  =  0  at  all  points  of  the 
plate.  Further  y*i  and^  clearly  i*efer  only  to  strains  in  the  plane  of  the 
plate  uniform  throughout  the  thickness,  and  these  terms  are  therefore 
not  due  to  bending  at  all.  We  may  therefore  neglect  them  from  the 
outsets     Thus  we  conclude : 


tt  =  —  rxz  —  syz, 
v=-  8XZ  —  tyZf 

Further: 


w  =  ^  {ra?  +  28xy  +  tt^)  +  \ 


e'r  +  dt 


•}...(v). 


(Ty.  =  0,     <r«  =  0, 


aV  +  d!t 


<r^^-28z 


(vi), 


whence : 


==-{(-V)-(-^-t)'}- 
"-{^-tO"('-t)'}- 


X 


ij  =  -  2z/8 ; 


(vii) 


These  stresses  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  body  stress- equations. 
Forming  the  expression  for  W  the  strain-energy  per  unit  area  of  the 
mid-plane  of  the  plate  at  the  origin  we  have  : 

W=^  j       (xx8so-^p!8^+Sa'gtJ)dZf 

2c  being  the  thickness  of  the  plate.     Thus 

+  4/(««-rt)} (viii), 

^  Their  most  general  forms  as  determined  from  the  body  stress-eqaations  and 
M  sO,  are  /^ssOcfx+Diy  and  /,=  -  Ge'y-hD^,  where  O,  D,  i 
oonstants. 


and  D,  are  arbitrary 
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or  with  abbreviated  expressioDR  for  the  constants : 

W=^{Hir'+2Grt  +  iT, «•  +  4/(««-r«)}  ...(viii  bis). 

Now  let  us  find  the  couples  acting  on  matter  inside  an  element 
round  lines  in  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  on  strips  of  unit  breadth  and  height  2c  perpendicular  to  these 
axes: 

J/=-J_'"^'7J«fe  =  ^3''{(6r-2/)r  +  Z/,<}==^,    I (ix). 


dW 
ds 


Here  the  couples  L  and  N  acting  on  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to 
the  plane  zy,  tend  to  turn  a;  to  «  and  y  to  z^  and  the  couples  M  and  N 
acting  on  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to  the  plane  »b  tend  to  turn  y  to 
z  and  xio  z  respectively.     This  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

[1700.]  Let  X  -x-k-Uy  y'  =  y  +  v,  2;'  =  «  +  uj.  Then  a  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  before  strain  is  given  by  a;  =  a,  y  =  p. 
After  strain  this  line  becomes  by  (v) : 

x'-a   _  y'-fi  _  _ z'-^(ra*  +  28aP  +  tfi^) 
ra  +  sP^  sa+tp^  I  +  ^Cz 

This  is  clearly  no  longer  an  exact  straight  line  unless  (7  =  0,  but  if  (7  be 
taken  zero  then  zz  will  not  be  zero  and  the  values  of  the  elastic  constcmts 
in  (viii)  voiU  he  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plate  be  very  thin, 
^z  will  be  negligible  in  the  above  result  and  the  transverses  will 
remain  very  approximately  straight  lines. 

11701.]     We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  our  conclusions  for 
ate  with  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  one  coinciding  with  the 
mid-plane  of  the  plate  : 
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(i)  The  strain-energy  per  unit  area  of  the  raid-plane  required  to  bend 
without  stretching  a  small  portion  of  the  plate  to  the  ibrm  (i)  is  a 
quadratic  function  of  the  curvatures  r,  8  and  t. 

(ii)  The  bending  couples  are  given  hj  the  differentials  of  the  strain- 
energy  with  regard  to  r,  «  and  t 

These  agree  with  Thomson  and  Tait's  conclusions  for  the  most 
general  case  of  aeolotropy  in  ^  640-1.     But : 

(iii)  A  straight  line  in  the  material  of  the  plate  originally  perpen- 
dicular to  the  mid-plane,  only  remaius  approximately  perpendicular  to 
the  mid- plane  after  bending.  If  it  be  assumed  to  remain  absolutely 
perpendicular,  then  the  value  of  the  iiexural  rigidities  of  the  plate  will 
not  be  given  as  the  proper  functions  of  the  elastic  constants  a,  6,  c,  ct,  e\ 
f  and/ 

This  result  is  stated  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  (2)  of  §  633 : 

The  particles  in  any  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plate  when  plane, 
remain  in  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  curved  surfaces  into  which  its 
sides,  and  parallel  planes  of  the  substance  between  them,  become  distorted 
when  it  is  bent. 

Thomson  and  Tait  cite  this  result  as  deducible  from  'Hhe  general 
theory  of  elastic  solid&''  The  above  investigation  by  the  '*  semi-inverse 
method  "  (see  our  Art.  3)  while  by  no  means  free  from  objections,  may 
suffice,  perhaps,  to  suggest  that  the  result  in  question  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  be  justified  for  very  thin  plates  by  the  general  theory  rather 
than  an  axiom  upon  which  the  theory  of  plates  itself  can  be  based.  It 
coincides  with  Kirchhoff's  hypothesis  of  1850,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  questioned  in  our  Art.  1236  (see  also  our  Art.  1412).  The  results 
(2)  and  (3)  of  our  authors'  §  633  may  be  both  true  as  approximations 
obtained  by  the  general  theory,  but  they  will  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for 
an  elementary  theory  of  plates,  for  while  (3)  would  lead  us  to  introduce 
the  term  ^Cs^,  (2)  would  cause  us  to  omit  it  The  whole  question  is,  I 
think,  on  a  par  with  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  of  rods.  The 
postulate  that  the  cross-sections  of  a  rod  under  flexure  remain  undis- 
torted  is  not  an  a  priori  truth.  It  received  its  first  justification  in 
Saint-Yenant's  memoir  on  flexure  (see  our  Art.  92),  which  shewed  that 
the  cross-sections  actually  are  distorted  but  that  in  certain  cases  this 
distortion  is  negligible.  Experiment  on  a  moderate  sized  iron  bar 
shews  clearly  the  distortion  of  the  cross-sections,  and  the  distortion  of 
the  transverses  can  be  exhibited  in  moderately  thick  iron  or  glass  plates. 

If  it  be  objected  that  our  investigation  depends  on  the  assumptions 
(a)  that  the  sole  stress  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  plate  (i.6.  Equation  (ii)) 
and  (6)  that  there  is  only  negligible  stretching  of  the  mid-plane  (see  our 
Art.  1699)  we  must  remark  that  the  same  assumptions  are  made  by  our 
authors  :  see  their  §§  634  (1)  and  633  (1).  Hence  their  results  may  be 
compared  with  our  investigation  based  on  a  more  general  theory. 

The  further  condition  on  which  Thomson  and  Tait  insist,  namely, 
that: 
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The  deflection  is  nowhere,  within  finite  distance  from  the  point  of  reference, 
more  than  an  infinitely  small  fraction  of  the  thickness  (§  632,  (3)), 

does  not  seem  involved  in  our  investigation,  and  it  certainly  appears  at 
first  sight  to  exclude  from  treatment  Uie  most  useful  and  ordinary  appli- 
cations of  the  theory  to  thin  plates^. 

From  the  above,  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that  Thomson  and  Tait's 
ultimate  conclusions  are  true,  but  that  their  axioms  are  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  they  would,  indeed,  if  treated  as  rigidly  and  not  approxi- 
mately correct,  lead  to  erroneous  values  for  the  flexural  rigidities. 
Further  their  mode  of  discussion  scarcely  enables  us  to  clearly  realise  the 
nature  of  the  internal  stresses  in  the  plate. 

[1702.]     Some   valuable   remarks   and   definitions   occupying 

§§  637-40  must  be  referred  to  here.   We  have  already  noticed  Ran- 

kine's  analysis  of  uniplanar  stress  (see  our  Aits.  453  and  465  (6)). 

Clearly,  since  i,  M,  N  are  only  the  2r-integrals  of  the  products  of  z 

and  xx^  pi  and  J?,  a  precisely  similar  analysis  holds  for  these  couples. 

Thus  let  n  as  in  our  Art.  465  (6)  denote  the  normal  to  a  plane 

perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  of  the   plate,  and  let  this  normal 

make  an  angle  <f>  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  let,  as  in  that  article,  t  be 

the  trace  of  this   plane  on   the   mid-plane;   then  if  1,   be  the 

stress-couple  in  the  plane  normal  to  n,  tending  to  turn  n  towards 

z  and  jS  the  stress-couple  tending  to  turn  t  towards  z,  we  have 

by  integrating  the  results  of  that  article  multiplied  by  z  with 

regard  to  z: 

1  =  i  cos»  <^  +  J/  sin*  <^  +  i\r  sin  2<^,  I 

^  =  ^{L- M) sin2tf>  ^ N cos  24>.    j  ^^'• 

Hence  clearly  there  are  two  directions  determined  by : 

ia,n24>  =  2N/{L'-M) ,.(xi), 

for  which  the  stress-couple,  whose  axis  is  normal  to  the  plane 
over  which  we  are  reckoning  the  stress,  vanishes. 

These  are  termed  by  Thomson  and  Tait  the  principal  axes  of 
bending  stress  (§  637).  Let  ^o  be  a  value  of  j>  satisfying  (xi)  then 
we  may  write  (x) : 

1L  =  i(i  +  Jf)  +  «co82(<^-<^o),l  .\\\ 

^  =  nsin2(^-<^o)  j ^     ^' 

where  fl  =  JN^-^-^iL^My . 

^  The  piesBure  of  the  finger  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  a  roand  tin  canister 
Beems  to  produce  a  deflection  which  is  far  from  being  an  *<  infinitely  small  fiaotion 
of  the  thickness  "  and  which  might  I  think  be  fairly  discossed  by  the  ordinary  theory. 
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Thomson  and  Tait  now  term  ^(L  +  M)  a  synclastic  stress. 
Clearly  this  term  gives  the  same  stress-couple  round  every  line 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  On  the  other  hand  they  term  il  an 
anticldstic  stress ;  clearly  the  terms  in  the  stress- couples  due  to 
n  are  such  that  they  change  sign  without  alteration  of  magnitude 
when  (f>  is  iocreased  by  a  right-augle.  If  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be 
the  principal  axes  of  bending  stress  then  clearly  the  condition 
for  a  pure  synclastic  stress  is  that  X  =  Jf,  or  for  a  pure  anticlastic 
stress  that  i  =  — Jf,  i.e,  the  principal  stress-couples  must  be  equal 
with  the  same  or  opposite  signs  respectively.  Compare  our  Arts. 
325  and  453. 

[1703.]  In  §  644  our  authors  deduce  from  purely  statical  considera- 
tions the  general  equation  conDecting  the  couples  Z,  My  N and  the  foices 
applied  to  any  small  element  of  the  plate.  This  amounts  in  the  notation 
of  our  Art.  384  to : 

^  +  2—      ^lK-Z'-^—      —  (xiii) 

da?        dxdy      d't^  "  dx        dy ^ 

Thomson  and  Tait  do  not  distinguish  between  body-forces  and  surface- 
load,  nor  do  they  investigate  how  far  the  existence  of  the  normal  force 
Z'  is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  assumptions :  (a)  that  the  stress 
'xs  is  supposed  zero  (§  634  (1)),  and  (6)  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
plate  remains  unchanged  (§  633  (3)).  Further  they  introduce  sheaiing 
stresses  a,  )9,  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate,  which  seem 
directly  excluded  by  their  §  634,  (1),  from  which  §  639  and  equation 
(3)  of  their  pi*esent  investigation  indirectly  flows. 

Assuming  W  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  three  curva- 
ture-components r,  8  and  ty  we  can  write  down  at  once  the  equation  for 
the  normal  deflection  of  an  aeolotropic  plate.  This  is  more  general 
than  our  result  (v)  of  Art.  385,  which  may  be  at  once  obtained  from 
Equations  (ix)  and  (xiii)  above.  But  the  authors  do  not  shew  how  the 
six  flexural  rigidities  of  the  aeolotropic  plate  are  to  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  21  elastic  constants. 

[1704.]  In  ^  645—8  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  boundary-conditions 
for  a  thin  plate.  The  authors  point  out  the  contradiction  between  Poisson 
and  KirchhofF,  and  then  proceed  to  reconcile  their  conclusions.  This  is 
the  famous  Thomson  and  Tait  "reconciliation"  to  which  we  have 
had  repeated  occasion  to  refer  when  discussing  Poisson,  Saint-Yenant, 
Kirchhoff  and  Boussinesq  :  see  our  Arts.  488*  394  and  1239,  1522-4. 
It  has  been  so  fully  explained  in  our  Arts.  488*  and  394,  and  the 
precedence  of  our  authors  so  fully  acknowledged  by  Boussinesq,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  subject  further  here. 
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[1705.]  g§  649-653  deal  with  the  case  of  a  finite  or  infinite 
plate  STmmetrically  strained  round  a  point.  The  material  of  the  plate 
is  supposed  to  be  isotropic.  The  authors  only  investigate  that  part  of 
the  shift  of  points  on  the  mid-plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.  Their  results  are  therefore  far  less  complete  than  those  of  our 
Arts.  328—37.  They  give  the  couple  L  per  unit  length  of  a  cylindrical 
surface  of  radius  r,  whose  generators  are  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane, 
the  axis  of  the  couple  being  a  tangent  to  the  trace  of  the  mid-plane  on 
the  cylindrical  surface :  and  they  further  give  the  value  of  the  total  shear 
S  per  unit-length  of  the  same  surface  parallel  to  the  generators.  They 
do  not,  however,  give  the  radial  shift  or  the  stresses  in  the  material  of 
the  plate:  see  our  Arts.  329-31. 

Let  Z'  be  the  force  applied  nornialty  to  the  plate  per  unit  area  of  the 
mid-plane.     Then  for  an  isotropic  plate  we  have  by  our  Art.  385  : 


rdrXdrVrdr\dr)\]  ~  2H€^' ^')* 


Call  the  right-hand  side  Z*\A^  then  the  solution  is : 

1  {dr  f    ,   fdr 


w 


=  ^  j^jrdrj^jrZ'dr  +  JC  (logr  -  1)  r«  +  |CV 


+  C"logr  +  C"" (ii), 

where  C,  C\  C"  and  C"  are  undetermined  constants. 

Further,  L  and  *S^  are  given,  if  jBT  be  the  plate-modulus  of  otir  Arts. 
323  and  385,  by : 

2^  rrjdho      .„     _   .dw\ 


2^  / 
"  3   V 


dr^  rdrj 


.  dhu        dw  ... 


ifc  =  ^(F-2/x),— and: 


S^-A^^{V-u>)    (V). 


The  expression  for  L  follows  at  once  by  substituting  the  isotropic 
values  of  the  constants  in  the  results  (ix)  of  our  Art.  1699  and  taking 
the  axis  of  a;  to  coincide  with  the  radius  r.  The  expression  for  S  has 
been  previously  considered  in  our  work  (see  our  Art.  1536).  Thomson 
and  Tait  do  not  apparently  recognize  that  with  their  previous  assump- 
tions S  ought  to  be  zero.  They  appeal  in  fact  to  the  "general  theory  of 
elasticity"  (see  ^  633-4),  but  on  the  basis  of  that  general  theoiy  their 
solution  is  only  accurate  provided  stresses  like  Tz,  «x,  ylr,  or  in  this  case 
««  and  ^,  are  zero,  or  negligible  as  compared  with  the  other  stresses. 
The  relative  order  of  the  stresses  and  the  conditions  under  which  we 
may  neglect  certain  of  them  in  the  case  of  a  thin  plate  form  one  of  the 
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most  delicate  investigations  in  the  whole  theory  of  elasticity:  see  our 
Arts.  385-8,  1438-40.  Tet  after  an  investigation  which  really  depends 
for  its  accuracy  on  the  neglect  of  the  shearing  stress  rr  and  the  normal 
stress  7z,  we  ara  confronted  by  the  introduction  without  remark  of 


S 


=  I      Mr  dZf 


and  of  ^  equal  presumably  to  («)+, -(«)-^  Clearly  if  1^  and  « 
are  not  zero  the  statements  §  633  (2)  and  §  634  (1)  are  only  approxima- 
tions, and  we  must  shew  in  calculating  the  strain-energy  W  (see  our 
Art.  1699)  that  the  terms  due  to  these  stresses  are  negligible.  This  in 
most  cases  ia  probably  the  fact,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation 
do  not  seem  effectively  brought  out  by  our  authors'  mode  of  investi- 
gation. For  the  value  of  zr  in  a  special  case :  see  our  Arts.  329-30. 
Assuming  our  authors'  conclusions  to  be  correct,  we  have  (§  649)  : 

Z  =  -  ir,"  jrdrj^jrZ'dr  +  j'^^frZ'dr 

+  \C'(A+C)-C'iA-0)l (vi), 

S=--  IrZ'dr-C- (vii). 

T  J  T 

[1706.]  Our  authors  give  an  interesting  investigation  of  the 
physical  meaning  of  the  various  terms  in  the  solution  expressed  by 
(ii),  (vi)  and  (vii),  (§  651),  and  then  work  out  the  following  interesting 
problems,  for  the  special  analysis  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Treatise : 

(a)  The  symmetrical  flexure  of  a  circular  annulus  acted  upon  by 
any  given  bending  couples  and  shearing  forces  distributed  uniformly 
round  the  outer  and  inner  edges  (§  652). 

(6)  The  same  annulus  acted  upon  in  the  sane  manner  with  the 
addition  of  any  load  symmetrically  spread  over  its  area.  The  solution 
is  indicated  for  a  special  case  only  (§  653).  In  §  655  our  authors  indi- 
cate the  solution  of  the  circular  plate  problem  for  the  case  of  non- 
symmetrical loading.  This  problem  had  been  completely  solved  by 
Glebsch  some  years  earlier  in  his  Treatise  :  see  our  Arts.  1380-2. 

[1707.]  Two  further  paragraphs  (§§  654  and  656)  in  the  authors' 
treatment  of  plates  deserve  special  notice. 

Let  Z'  {x,  y)  be  the  load  on  a  plate  at  the  point  a*,  y,  then  the  form  of 
the  plate  equation  for  an  isotropic  material  is : 


(: 


^  +  ^  y  uj  =  Z'  (a,  y)IA     (see  our  Art.  399). 
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A.  particttlar  integral,  U7o,  of  this  is 

where        J?  =  V(ic-a:7  +  (y-y')'  and  R^  =J(x"  ^xj -^{y"  ^yj. 
The  solution  is  thus  thrown  back  on  the  complete  integral  of 

[1708.]  Returning  to  the  results  (iv)  of  our  Art.  1699,  let  us  suppose 
the  material  subjected  to  a  uniform  anticlastic  curvature  (Art.  1702), 
obtained  by  putting  L  =  M=0,  and  therefore  N  =  ^^f8. 

Hence  if  a  rectangle  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
were  to  have  its  edges  subjected  to  the  uniform  couple  N  (see  figure  of 
our  Art.  1699),  there  would  be  anticlastic  curvature  and  a  defiection 
given  ((iv),  Art.  1699)  by 

Now  by  Thomson  and  Tait's  '  reconciliation '  a  couple  may  be  replaced 
by  a  distribution  of  shearing  force.  N  the  couple  per  unit  length  of  the 
edge  may  be  replaced  by  shearing  forces  ^F  and  —  \P  at  infinitely  small 
distances  from  each  other  and  such  that  P—\N,  These  will  cancel 
each  other  except  at  the  comers,  where  irom  each  edge  we  shall  have  a 
force  \P^  or  P  as  a  whole.  Thus  we  have  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
plate  subjected  to  normal  forces  P^  P  at  the  ends  of  one  diagonal  and 
normal  forces  -P,  —P  at  the  ends  of  the  other  diagonal.  Such  a 
system  of  force  therefore  produces  uniform  anticlastic  curvature  in  the 
plate  and  a  deflection  from  the  mid-point  given  by 

3P 

In  the  case  of  isotropy,/=fi,  the  slide-modulus. 

Clearly  the  shifts  in  this  case  are  given  by  (iv)  of  our  Art.  1699  as : 

3P  3P  3P 

Turning  to  our  Art  29,  we  see  that  these  results  exactly  correspond  to 
the  torsion  of  a  very  thin  rectangular  prism,  %,e,  if  in  the  results  of  that 
article  we  neglect  c/6,  write  M=2bP,  and  therefore  take  t  =  SP/{S/^), 
f  and  c  being  respectively  ^  and  c.  Thus  the  breadth  of  our  plate 
being  26,  we  see  Uiat  uniform  anticlastic  curvature  is  produced  in  a 
thin  plate  by  torsion.  Thomson  and  Tait  return  to  this  identical  case 
of  the  flexure  and  torsion  problems  later  (^  719-23 :  see  our  Art  1713) 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  plate  in  terms  of 
the  slide-modulus, — a  deterraiuation  which  is  necessary  in  their  mode  of 
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approaching  the  plate  prohlem  :  see  onr  Art.  1698.     The  investigation 
is  one  of  very  considerable  suggestiveness  and  great  physical  interest 
In  §  657  the  authors  remark  : 

Few  problems  of  physical  mathematics  arc  more  curious  than  that  presented 
by  the  transition  from  this  solution,  foimded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
greatest  deflection  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  to  the 
solution  for  larger  flexures,  in  which  comer  portions  will  bend  approximately 
as  developable  surfaces  (cylindrical,  in  fact),  and  a  central  quadrilateral  part 
will  remain  infinitely  nearly  plane ;  and  thence  to  the  extreme  case  of  an  in- 
finitely thin  perfecdy  flexible  rectangle  of  inextensible  fabric. 

Unfortunately,  they  give  no  analysis,  nor  any  suggestion  for  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  this  case. 

[1709.]  The  next  forty-one  artides  (§§  658-98)  of  the  Treatise 
form  a  luminous  discussion  of  ihe  general  equations  of  elasticity, 
which,  however,  as  traversing  well-known  ground  need  not  detain 
us  long. 

We  may  draw  attention  to  the  following  points : 

(a)  If  W  denote  the  "whole  amount  of  work  done  per  unit  of 
volume  in  any  part  of  the  body  while  the  substance  in  this  part 
experiences  a  strain  (agg,  Sy,  Sg,  cry^,  a^,  o"^  from  some  initial  state 
regarded  as  a  state  of  no  strain*',  then 

dW = xxds^  +  mdsy  +  "szds^  +  ^cUr^^  +  'Txdo'gg  +  xid<r^jy, 

Upon  this  result  our  authors  make  the  following  weighty  statement, 
which  I  believe  had  not  been  clearly  expi'essed  before,  and  which  has 
too  often  been  disregarded  since: 

This  equation,  as  we  shall  see  later,  under  Properties  of  Matter  JToZa^.Q, 
expresses  the  work  done  in  a  natural  fluid,  by  distorting  stress  (or  difference 
of  pressure  in  different  directions)  working  acainst  its  innate  viscosity ;  and 
W  is  then,  according  to  Joule's  discovery,  the  dynamic  value  of  the  heat 
generated  in  the  process.  The  equation  may  also  be  applied  to  express  the 
work  done  in  straining  an  imperfectly  elastic  solid,  or  an  elastic  solid  of 
which  the  temperature  varies  auring  the  process.  In  all  such  applications 
the  stress  will  depend  partly  on  the  speed  of  the  straining  motion,  or  on  the 
varying  temperature,  and  not  at  all,  or  not  solely,  on  the  state  of  strain 
at  any  moment,  and  the  system  will  not  be  dynamically  conservative 
(§  671). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume  to 
form  the  generalised  equations  of  elasticity  when  the  speed  of  the 
straining  motion  is  taken  into  account:  see  the  Proceedings  of  the 
London  McUhemaiiccU  Society,  Vol.  xx.,  pp.  297-350.     London,  1889. 

(6)  There  are  a  number  of  definitions  in  these  paragraphs  which  ought 
to  be  regarded.  A  perfectly  elastic  body  is  defined  as  a  body  which, 
''when  brought  to  any  one  state  of  strain,  requires  at  all  times  the 
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same  stress  to  hold  it  in  this  state ;  however  long  it  be  kept  strained,  or 
however  rapidly  its  state  be  altered  from  any  other  strain,  or  from  uo 
strain,  to  the  strain  in  question".  Here  the  effect  of  variation  of 
temperature  is  neglected  in  the  theoretical  *  perfectly  elastic '  body,  but 
our  authors  point  out  that  ''  by  making  the  changes  of  strain  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  any  sensible  equalization  of  temperature  by  conduc- 
tion or  radiation/'  or  again  "  by  making  them  slowly  enough  to  allow 
the  temperature  to  be  maintained  sensibly  constant",  the  perfectly 
elastic  body  of  theory  finds  close  approximations  amoug  natural  bodies 
(§  672.) 

The  first  clear  statement  of  the  relation  of  thermal  effect  to  strain 
is  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson :  see  our  Art  1631. 

(c)  In  §  673  we  have  the  expression  of  W  (see  {a)  above)  as  a 
quadratic  function  of  the  strain- components,  and  the  remarks  as  to 
Boscovich's  theory,  which  we  have  criticised  in  other  parts  of  our 
History:   see  Arts.  924*    928*    276  and  299. 

(d)  What  we  have  termed  the  dilatation-  and  slide-  moduli,  or  the 
/*  =  ^  (3X  -h  2/a),  and  the  ft  of  an  isotropic  solid,  are  defined  as  the  btUk- 
tnodultM  and  the  rigidity  in  §  680.  There  seems  some  objection  to  the 
latter  word  as  the  term  flexural  rigidity  has  been  widely  used  in 
quite  a  different  sense,  ie,  in  the  cases  of  a  beam  and  of  a  plate,  where 
its  value  has  on  the  multiconstant  theory  no  direct  relation  to  the 
slide-modulus  /tA.  The  reciprocal  of  the  bulk-modulus  is  termed  the 
compressibility,  Thomson  and  Tait  use  the  letter  n  for  our  /a,  the  letter 
k  for  our  -^=  J(3X-h2/x)  and  the  letter  m  for  our  X-»-fu  It  follows 
that  our  E  —  9nk/(Sk  -f  n)  and  our  rj,  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio, 
=  J  (Sk  —  2n)/(3^  +  n).  Moduli  expressed  in  terms  of  k  and  n  are 
generally  more  complex  than  when  expressed  in  terms  of  X  and  p^  but 
k  has  a  more  direct  physical  signification  than  X.  Young's  modulus, 
our  stretch-modulus,  is  identified  in  §  686  with  '*  what  we  also  sometimes 
cal\...longititdinal  rigidity*\  This  I  venture  to  think  completes  the 
confusion  which  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  word  rigidity  \ 

(e)  The  criticisms  of  uniconstancy  in  ^  684-5,  for  the  reasons  often 
cited  in  this  History,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  carry  conviction  with  them  : 
see  our  Arts.  921*-933*,  192,  196,  1201,  1212  and  1273. 

1  In  a  footnote  to  this  paragraph  ooonrs  the  slip  concerning  the  stretoh-modnlns 
of  ice  to  which  I  have  referred  in  Ari  872*,  footnote.  It  shoald  he  noted  that  if 
a  perfect  fluid  might  be  compared  with  an  elastic  solid  for  which  the  slide-modnlus 
|i  is  zero,  but  the  dilatation-coefficient  \  finite,  then  the  stretch-modulus  wonld  also 
be  zero  ;  but  if  a  column  of  the  material  were  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with 
rigid  sides  and  stretched  by  a  traction  T,  the  corresponding  stretch  s  woold  be 
T/X.  In  this  case,  owing  to  the  vanishing  of  /i,  the  dilatation-modulus  wonld 
also  be  X.  The  phenomenon  of  the  stretching  of  snch  a  material  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  even  a  colunm  of  water  will,  if  air-fr^,  be»r  a  pull  of  many  atmospheres 
before  mptnre.  If  a  fluid  be  compressible  in  the  least  degree,  then  a  column 
of  it  will  resist  stretching,  if  it  be  given  lateral  support.  The  *  water  rope '  paradox 
thus  finds  an  elastic  analogue. 

27—2 
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[1 710.]  §§  699-710  deal  with  Saint- Venant's  Torsion  Problem  : 
see  our  Arts.  17-60.  Our  authors  treat  of  the  application  of  con- 
jugate functions  to  the  torsion  of  prisms  and  indicate  their  appli- 
cation to  the  case  of  cross-sections  in  the  form  of  annular  sectors 
(§  710).  The  method  itself  is  due  to  Clebsch  (see  our  Art.  1348  («)), 
and  the  suggested  application  has  been  later  fully  worked  out  by 
Saint- Venant :  see  our  Art.  285. 

In  §  705  a  hydrokinetic  analogue  to  the  torsion  problem  is 
given,  which  differs,  however,  materially  from  that  of  Boussinesq 
published  some  years  later:  see  our  Art.  1430. 

It  runs  as  follows : 

Conceive  a  liquid  of  density  /a  completely  filling  a  closed  infinitely 
light  prismatic  box  of  the  same  shape  within  as  the  given  elastic  prism 
and  of  length  unity,  aud  let  a  couple  be  applied  to  the  box  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  length.  The  efecHve  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
liquid  will  be  equal  to  the  correction  by  which  the  torsional  rigidity  of 
the  elastic  prism  calculated  by  the  false  extension  of  Conlomb's  law 
must  be  diminished  to  give  the  true  torsional  rigidity. 

Further,  the  actual  shear  [i.e,  slide]  of  the  solid,  in  any  infinitely 
thin  plate  of  it  between  two  normal  sections,  will  at  each  point  be, 
when  reckoned  as  a  differential  sliding  parallel  to  their  planes,  equal  to 
and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  relatively  to  the 
containing  box  (§  705). 

By  "  effective  moment  of  inertia"  the  authors  understand  that  of 
a  rigid  solid  fixed  within  the  box,  which  if  the  liquid  were  removed 
would  make  the  motions  of  the  box  the  same  as  when  it  contained 
liquid. 

The  reader  will  find  it  of  interest  to  compare  Thomson  and 
Tait's  analogue  with  Boussinesq's, — especially  in  reference  to  the 
insight  both  throw  on  the  position  of  the  fail-point,  as  in  general 
the  point  on  the  contour  nearest  the  axis :  see  our  Art&  23  and 
1430. 

[1711.]  Another  important  matter  in  our  authors'  discussion 
of  Saint- Venant's  torsion  problem  is  contained  in  the  following 
words  of  §  710: 

A  solid  of  any  elastic  substance,  isotropic  or  aeolotropic,  bounded  by 
any  surfaces  presenting  projecting  edges  or  angles,  or  re-entrant  angles 
or  edges,  however  obtuse,  cannot  experience  any  finite  stress  or  strain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  projecting  angle  (trihedral,  polyhedral,  or 
conical) ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  edge,  can  only  experience  simple 
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longitudinal  stress  parallel  to  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  edge ;  and 
generally  ex|)erienoes  infinite  stress  and  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  re-entrant  edge  or  angle;  when  influenced  bj  any  distribution  of 
force,  exclusive  of  surface-tractions  infinitely  near  the  angles  or  edges 
in  question.  An  important  application  of  the  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment is  the  practical  rule,  well  known  in  mechanics,  that  every  re- 
entering edge  or  angle  ought  to  be  rounded  to  prevent  risk  of  rupture, 
in  solid  pieces  designed  to  bear  stress. 

The  writers  remark  that  want  of  space  obliges  them  to  leave 
this  statement  without  formal  proof.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
proof  may  be  given  readily  as  follows,  although  the  general 
demonstration  in  the  case  of  a  polyhedral  angle  might  be 
difficult 


Consider  an  edge  of  a  solid  bounded  by  two  planes  meeting  in  a 
line  taken  as  axis  of  z.  Further  let  two  parallel  planes  be  taken 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  cutting  ofl^  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  edge. 
If  the  planes  be  taken  very  close  together  and  we  deal  only  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  wedge  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  edge, 
the  variation  of  the  stresses  with  z  may  be  neglected  as  compared  with 
their  variations  with  regard  to  r  and  <^,  polar  coordinates  in  the 
angular  face  of  the  wedge.  If  2a  be  the  angle  of  the  wedge  and  <^ 
be  measured  from  the  angular  bisector,  the  most  general  expressions 
for  the  radial  and  cross-radial  shifts  and  for  the  dilatation  will  be  found 
to  be: 


m'-i 


^•.•(i)i 


w  =  S  {Ofn'  cos  m'il>  +  Df^'  sin  m'<f>\  r 

+  2  {Z«_,  cos  (m  -  2)  <^  +  i/^_j  sin  (w  -  2)  <^}  r^-\ 
V  =  S  {I^m'  COB  «i'<^  —  C,^'  sin  m'<^}  r**'"^ 

+  2  {v^.,  (i/^.,  cos  (tn  -  2)<^  -  Z«_,  sin  (m  -  2)<f>)]f^-\ 
0  =  1,  {(wZ«.j  -  (m  -  2)  v«,_aL«,_,)  cos  (w  -  2)  <^ 

+  (w»i^m-a  -  (w  -  2)  v^.jlf«.a)  sin  (w  -  2)  <l>}  r«-« 

where      v^_,  =  {(X  +  2/i)  m  -  /i  (m  -  2)}  /  {(X  +  2/i)  (w  -  2)  -  fim], 

and  m,  m\  C„»',  D^'y  -^m-si  '^m-s*  &^^  arbitrary  constants  to  be  determined 
by  the  surface  conditions,  «.6.,  the  values  of  the  stresses  over  (i)  the 
surfaces  <^  =  a  and,  <^  =  -  a,  and  over  (ii)  a  cylindrical  surface  of  small 
radius  about  the  axis  of  z,  giving  the  internal  stresses  in  the  body  at 
small  distances  from  the  edge.  The  latter  stresses  rr,  r$  will  be  of 
the  form 


=  a^+   2 


!"(-' 


-pCOS=— ^  +  Op  Rin 


a 


p=l    \    '^  a  '^  a  / 


(ii). 
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where  the  values  of  the  oohstants  a^,  h^  a'p  and  h'p  are  supposed 
known.  The  former  stresses  «$,  ^  are  according  to  Thomson  and  Tait 
to  be  zero  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge,  Le,  to  vanish  with  r. 

By  forming  from  (i)  the  expressions  for  'rr  and  ^  we  find  from  (ii) 

that  w'  and  m  -  2  will  both  be  of  the  form  ^ ,  and  that  accordingly 

both  P  and  7$  will  involve  powera  of  r  of  the  order  - —  2.     Hence 

a 

in  order  that  the  stresses  may  not  become  infinite  at  the  angle  we  must 

have 

jtwr>  2a, 

or,  since  fix>m  (ii)  the  least  value  of  p  will  be  unity, 

2a<ir. 

Thus  the  stress  at  the  edge  will  not  be  finite  if  the  edge  be  re-entering. 
By  taking  the  tangent  to  any  point  of  a  curved  edge  as  axis  of  z,  we  may 
apply  the  above  analysis  to  any  small  portion  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  point  of  contact.  A  very  similar  proof  holds  in 
the  case  of  a  conical  angle. 

The  condition  that  $$  and  ^,  over  ^  =  +  a,  are  to  vanish  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  edge,  compels  us  to  give  zero  values  to  any 
constant  t<erms  in  the  expressions  for  ?^  and  ^.  Hence  the  strain 
vanishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge,  if  it  be  a  projecting  edge. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  proposition. 

[1712.]  §§  711-718  deal  with  the  problem  of  flexure.  In  a 
marginal  note,  this  treatment  is  spoken  of  as  "  Saiut-Veuant's  solution 
of  flexure  problem".  But  the  problem  to  which  reference  is  made  is  not 
that  of  the  great  memoir  of  1856  (see  our  Art.  69),  but  that  much 
simpler  case  of  '^  circular  flexure,"  or  of  bending  a  straight  rod  into  a 
circular  arc  by  couples,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  memoir  on  Torsuni 
(pp.  299-304)  and  in  the  Legona  de  Navier:  see  our  Arts.  9—13,  170. 
In  this  case  if  the  rod  be  of  isotropic  material,  and  if  2;  be  the  direction 
of  the  unstrained  axis,  xz  the  plane  of  bending  and  I//0  the  curvature 
after  bending : 

XXX 
^x~V~  9        ^y  ~  V  ~  9        *«~  9 

9  9  9 

Whence  we  have  for  the  shifts  : 

Zp  p  p 

and  therefore  for  the  stresses  : 

'xM  =^  "^  JSI  ^f   and  xx  —  vP  =  y«=«Jr=jry=0. 
9 
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The  above  shifts  correspond  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  cross-section  to 
the  distorted  form  depicted  in  our  Art.  1485*,  the  under-edge  of  the 
section  corresponding  to  the  outer  side  of  the  beam  after  flexure,  and 
the  axis  of  x  being  positive  when  measured  towards  the  upper  edge 
of  the  section  in  our  figure.  The  anticlastic  nature  of  the  curvature 
on  the  faces  of  the  beam  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure  is 
obvious. 

Since  the  usual  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  assumes  that 
measured  from  the  same  set  of  axes,  the  shifts  are  small,  it  is  clear  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  must  be  great  compared  with  x  and  y,  i.e, 
with  both  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  beam.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  we  have  frequently  had  to  refer  in  cases  where  the  theory  of 
beams  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  cylindrical  shells:  see  our 
Arts.  537  and  1555.     Thomson  and  Tait  remark  (§  717)  that : 

Unhappily  mathematicians  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  solving,  possibly 
not  even  tried  to  solve,  the  beautiful  problem  thus  presented  by  the 
flexure  of  a  broad  very  thin  band  (such  as  a  watchsprins)  mto  a  circle  com- 
parable with  a  third  proportional  to  its  thickness  and  its  oreadth. 

J  1713.]  An  ingenious  application  of  the  results  in  Art.  1708  is 
e  in  §§  719-20  to  obtain  the  flexural  rigidities^  of  a  plate  of  isotropic 
material  Take  a  square  element  of  the  plate  of  unit  side  and  suppose 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  2c.  Let  pairs  of  balancing  couples  JTi 
be  applied  to  one  pair  of  opposite  sides,  and  pairs  iV,  to  the  other  pair 
of  opposite  sides,  each  tending  to  produce  concavity  in  the  same  sense. 
Then  we  easily  see  that  iV;  =  fi&V/p  and  iTj  =  f  ^c»//a'.  Hence  by  the 
results  of  the  preceding  article,  if  vi  and  v^  be  the  total  curvatures : 


y^^(,y,-r,N,)l^^',       v,=(N,-'n^,)l 


2E^ 


or  -^i  =  3(l-w*)(*'i"^^»^'  *"3(l-if)^'^*'*'^^^* 

If  to  be  the  strain-energy  of  the  plate  per  unit  area  of  mid-plane, 
assumed  a  quadratic  function  of  v^,  v,  (see  our  Art.  1698)  and  A'  and 
c'  the  'flexural  rigidities*  we  have: 

whence  ^,  =  dw/dvi  =  A'vi  +  e'v,. 


3(1-1^)  ao-ij')' 

These  results  agree  with  those  given  by  Kirchhoflf  by  aid  of  a  very 
different  process  :  see  our  Arts.  1237  and  1296. 

1  So  termed  by  oar  authors,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  previously  defined 
'rigidity '  with  reference  to  resistance  to  shearing  action :  see  onr  Art.  1709,  (d). 
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[1714.]  §§  724-9  deal  with  what  we  have  termed  "the 
elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of  load", 
with  special  reference,  however,  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Kirchhofif  and  Poisson  boundary  conditions  for 
a  thin  plate.  It  is  shewn  that  systems  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
applied  to  elementary  lengths  of  the  edge  of  a  plate  produce 
only  insensible  shifts  at  a  distance  two  or  three  times  the 
thickness  from  the  edge.  These  investigations  take  as  their 
starting-point  Saint- Venant's  solution  for  the  torsion  of  a  flat 
prism  of  rectangular  cross-section.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Thomson  and  Tait  reconciliation  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  above-mentioned 
principle  of  elastic  equivalence.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
discuss  them  further  here,  as  the  whole  matter  has  been  investi- 
gated at  a  later  date  with  rather  more  complete  results  by 
Boussinesq,  and  these  results  have  been  already  cited  in  our 
Chapter  XIII. 

[1715.]  §§  730-4  deal  with  the  solution  of  the  general  body- 
shifl  equations  of  elasticity  with  certain  special  applications. 
Lam^,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  first  introduced  the  potential  solution 
into  the  theory  of  elasticity :  see  our  Ai*ts.  1062*  and  1489.  But 
to  Thomson  and  Tait  belongs  the  honour  of  having  indicated  its 
wide  applications ; — applications,  which  have  been  carried  out  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Cerruti  and  Boussinesq :  see  our  Arts.  1486- 
1524. 

Without  entering  into  the  elegant  analysis  by  which  our 
authors  obtain  their  solutions  we  may,  in  our  own  notation 
and  terminology,  record  their  results  for  the  important  cases 
with  which  they  deal. 

(a)  Let  a  spherical  element  (radius  a)  of  an  infinite  homogeneous 
isotropic  elastic  solid  be  subjected  to  the  constant  body- forces  pX,  pY, 
pZ,  so  that  the  type  of  body-shift  equation  is : 

(X  +  fi)  ^  +  /iVht  +  /oZ  =  0. 

Then  Thomson  and  Tait  find  shifts  of  the  type : 

18,i(A  +  J^)  l(r<a) (i), 


-}(x.,)^^>'^"-;»-^')} 
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u  = 


(^>a) (ii)» 


where  the  centre  of  the  spherical  element  is  at  the  origin  and  r  is  its 
distance  from  the  point  at  which  we  are  measuring  the  ^fL 

(6)  From  the  second  of  the  above  results  our  authors  easily  deduce, 
by  making  a  vanishingly  small,  expressions  for  the  shifts  At  x^  y,  z  in 
an   infinite  elastic  medium   subjected  to  the   body-forces  X',  Y\   Zi 

at  a/,  y',  «'.  Let  i?  =  {a;-a7+Jy-y')'+(«-»T}*>  and  let  the  body 
forces  be  such  that  R/JX'^  +  Y^  ^  Z*^  approaches  zero  as  the  point 
x\  y\  z'  moves  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  origin.  Then  the  type 
of  the  shifts  is  given  by : 

1 


w  = 


24wfi  (X  +  2fA) 

X  jjjdxWd^  {2  (2X  +  5;x)  ?^'  -  (X  +  /i)  i2»  ^  (^^~)} (iU), 

where  p'r  =  {pX'{x  -  x')+p'  F  (y  -  y'^ +p'Z'  (z -  z')}/M,  or  is  the  body-force 
resolved  in  the  line  joining  x\  y\  z  to  x,  y,  z.  The  integration  must 
be  extended  over  the  whole  portion  of  the  medium  to  which  body- 
force  is  applied  (§  731). 

[1716.]  (c)  As  the  authors  point  out,  the  above  general  solutions 
for  an  infinite  solid  enable  us  to  reduce  the  body-shift  equations  for  a 
finite  solid  to  the  type: 

where  the  body-forces  have  been  removed  by  aid  of  a  solution  of  the 
above  type  and  by  imposing  the  needful  surface-stresses  or  surface-shifts 
(§  732). 

(d)    If  the  body-forces  form  a  conservative  system,  or 

p{Xdx+  Tdy  +  Zdz)  =  dW, 

it  is  pointed  out  in  §  733  that  they  give  rise  to  a  dilatation 

tf  =  -  WI{X  ^  2/i), 

and  that  the  shifts  which  remove  the  body-forces  are  then  of  the  type 

1       dx 

u= 

k-^  2fA  dx 

where  x  "*  a  solution  of  V\  =  -W.  If  ir=2W^f,  Wt  being  a  solid 
spherical  harmonic  of  degree  ♦,  then  x=-S  ^rj^, — «;  ^<-         (§  733). 

Z  ( ^f  +  of 

The  remarks  in  the  article  cited  on  conservative  systems  are  of 
great  interest  and  should  be  consulted. 
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[1717.]     In  §§  735-9  two  important  general  cases  are  solved  : 

(i)  The  strain  in  a  solid  sphere  or  spherical  shell  subjected  either 
to  given  surface-stresses  or  to  given  surface-shifts :  these  pi-oblems  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  our  diacussion  of  the  memoir  of  1862 :  see 
our  Arts.  1651-5. 

(ii)  The  general  solution  for  uniplauar  strain  in  terms  of  polar- 
coordinates.  The  values  given  for  the  radial  and  cross-radial  shifts 
agree  with  those  of  our  Art.  1711  in  other  symbols  and  with  other 
expressions  for  the  four  series  of  constants  of  the  solution. 

[1718.]  A  few  remarks  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  remaining 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  Treatise. 

(a)  In  §  740  a  general  proposition  of  importance  is  stated.  The 
authors  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  two  elastic  solids  of  like 
substance  and  similar  shapes  be  taken,  and  by  the  application  of  force 
they  be  similarly  strained,  then  the  stresses  across  similarly  situated 
elements  either  of  real  boundary  or  of  geometrical  surfiu^  within  the 
substance  will  be  equal.  The  total  stresses  across  any  similar  surfaces 
are  accordingly  as  the  aqiMres  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  two 
bodies,  but  any  similar  body-forces  or  the  mass-accelerations  are  as  the 
(mbes  of  the  linear  dimensions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greater  body 
will  be  the  more  strained.  The  strains  at  similar  points  will  be  simply 
as  the  linear  dimensions,  while  the  shifts  at  similar  points  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

Analytically  we  may  look  at  this  result  in  the  following  manner. 
Taking  the  body-stress  equations  we  see,  since  the  body-forces  per  unit 
volume  are  the  same,  and  since  the  bodies  are  similar,  that  the  stresses 
must  be  as  the  liuear  dimensions.  Therefore  the  strains,  since  the 
bodies  are  of  the  same  elastic  substance,  are  also  in  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  dimennions,  while  the  shifts  are  as  the  squares  of  those  dimensions. 

(5)  In  §  741  our  authors  adopt  the  term  plasticity  for  that  group  of 
phenomena,  wherein  bodies  change  indefinitely  and  continuously  their 
shape  under  the  action  of  continued  stress.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  woi^  has  been  used  in  our  History,  They  further  describe  under 
the  term  viscosity  o/ solids  '*  a  distinct yHc^ionoZ  resistance  against  every 
change  of  shape'*  which  they  say  has  been  demonstrated  by  many 
experiments  ("  on  metals,  glass,  porcelain,  natural  stones,  wood,  india- 
rubber,  homogeneous  jelly,  silk  fibre,  ivoiy,  etc.")  and  has  been  "  found 
to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  the  change  of  shape  is  mada''  They 
further  state  that : 

A  very  remarkable  and  obvious  proof  of  Motional  resistance  to  change  of 
shape  in  ordinary  solids  is  affbnied  by  the  gradual,  more  or  less  rapid, 
.subsidence  of  vibrations  of  elastic  solids;  marvellously  rapid  in  india-rubber, 
and  even  in  homogeneous  jelly;  less  rapid  in  glass  and  metal  springs,  but 
still  demonstrably  much  more  rapid  than  can  be  accounted  for  bj  the 
resistance  of  the  air. 
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The  last  statement  embodies  Eupffer's  disoovery  of  1852 :  see  our 
Art.  748.  The  reference  to  silk  suggests  Weber's  classical  experiments: 
see  our  Art.  707*.  Yet  in  both  these  cases  the  reduction  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  oscillation  was  attributed  to  elastic  after-strain.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  difficult  to  identify  frictional  resistance  and  elastic  after-strain. 
The  "  creeping  back  "  to  the  original  shape  which  goes  on,  it  may  be  for 
minutes,  hours  or  even  days  after  the  removal  of  the  load  (see  our 
Arts.  720*  817*  827*  1224*-6*  and  1431*),  can  hardly  be  due  to 
any  frictional  action^.  I  have  previously  referred  to  the  danger  of 
masking  the  real  nature  of  elastic  after-strain  by  the  use  of  the  term 
viscosity :  see  our  Arts.  708*  fbn.  and  750.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  term  viscosity  to  after-set, 

[1719.]  The  only  other  portion*  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  great 
Treatise  with  which  we  as  elasticians  are  concerned  is  contained  in 
§§832-48,  and  deals  with  the  earth  as  a  solid  elastic  body.  A  great 
deal  of  this  portion  is  rewritten  with  supplementary  articles  by 
O.  H.  Darwin  in  the  second  edition,  which  I  follow  in  this  analysia 
The  problem  itself  is  stated  in  the  following  words  : 

A  few  years  ago  [see  our  Art.  1663],  for  the  first  time,  the  question 
was  rained :  Does  the  earth  retain  its  figure  with  practically  perfect 
rigidity,  or  does  it  yield  sensibly  to  the  deforming  tendency  of  the 
moon's  and  sun's  attractions  on  its  upper  strata  and  interior  mass?  It 
must  yield  to  some  extent,  as  no  substance  is  iufinitely  rigid :  but 
whether  these  solid  tides  are  sufficient  to  be  discoverable  by  any  kind  of 
observation,  direct  or  indirect,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  [see  our 
Art.  1726].     §  832. 

[1720.]  The  first  point  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  limit  to  the 
mathematical  theory.  This  is  considered  in  §  832',  but  in  a 
manner  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume  cannot 
express  himself  satisfied.  The  following  statements  should  be 
noted: 

(a)  Nature,  however,  does  impose  a  limit  on  the  stresses :  if  they 
exceed  a  limit  the  elasticity  breaks  down,  and  the  solid  either  flows  (as 
in  the  punching  or  crushing  of  metals)  or  ruptures  (as  when  glass  or 
stone  breaks  under  excessive  tension). 

^  A  cnrioas  example  of  elastic  after-strain,  which  some  of  onr  readers  may  have 
remarked,  oocors  oooasionally  with  razors.  A  rasor  which  seems  by  roogh  or 
continual  usage  to  have  quite  lost  its  sharpness,  will  frequently,  if  laid  aside  for  a 
few  weeks,  be  found  quite  capable  of  again  performing  its  functions  after  this  lapse 
of  time. 

>  An  Appendix  reproduces  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Thomson's  memoir  of 
1863:  see  our  Arts.  1661  and  1250. 
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(6)  The  theory  of  elastic  solids  as  developed  in  ^  658,  663,  &c^ 
shews  that  when  a  solid  is  stressed,  the  state  of  stress  is  oompletelj  deter- 
mined when  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  three  principal  stresses  are 
known,  or,  speaking  geometrically,  when  the  shape,  size,  and  orientation 
of  the  stress-quadric  is  given.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  of  the 
solid  to  rupture  must  be  intimately  connected  with  the  shape  of  this 
quadric. 

(c)  The  precise  circumstances  under  which  elastic  solids  break  have 
not  hitherto  been  adequately  investigated  by  experiment.  It  seems 
certain  that  rupture  cannot  take  place  without  difference  of  stress  in 
different  directions.  One  essential  element  therefore  is  the  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  three  principal  stresses.  How 
much  the  tendency  to  break  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
mediate principal  stress  is  quite  unknown. 

Now  throughout  the  investigation  the  stress-difiference  is 
calculated  from  the  elastic  theory,  and  therefore  the  very  import- 
ant assumption  appears  to  be  made  that  the  elastic  theory  holds 
up  to  the  beginning  of  plasticity  or  even  to  rupture.  This  is  far 
from  being  borne  out,  except  for  very  special  materials,  by  experi- 
mental facts :  see  our  Vol.  i.,  pp.  891-3.  The  stress-quadric  as 
found  from  "the  mathematical  theory  of  elastic  solids"  can  only 
be  used  in  discussing  the  limit  to  perfect  elasticity,  i.e,  to  a  linear 
stress-strain  relation.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  our  work  that  it  is  rather  a  value  of  stretch  than  of 
stress  which  ought  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  application  of  the 
mathematical  theory.  The  stretch-quadric  may  determine  the 
fail'limit  (see  our  Arts.  5  {e)  and  169  (jr))  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  associate  this  fail-limit  with  the 
rupture-limit. 

In  the  next  place  the  statements  quoted  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
clearly  mark  the  distinction  between  materials  which  flow  pre- 
viously to  rupture,  and  those  which  do  not.  Nor  further,  if  the 
material  be  one  which  flows,  is  it  clear  that  it  will  in  all  cases  of 
stress  have  the  power  of  doing  so.  It  is  well  known  from  Tresca's 
experiments  that  flow  commences  in  a  plastic  solid  when  the 
maximum  shear  (or  half  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  of  the  principal  stresses)  reaches  a  certain  value :  see  our 
Arts.  1368*,  259  and  1586.  But  the  general  equations  of  plasticity 
(see  our  Art.  250)  are  not  those  of  mathematical  elasticity,  and 
it  is  the  latter  equations  which  are  applied  by  Thomson  and 
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Tait  and  Darwin  to  the  present  problem.  That  the  equations  of 
mathematical  elasticity  hold  up  to  flow  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
simple  phenomenon  of  stricture  in  a  bar  under  longitudinal 
traction :  see  our  Vol.  i.,  pp.  889-91.  Even  if  plasticity  followed 
at  once  on  linear  elasticity,  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  to  apply 
the  plastic  condition  to  rupture,  which  follows,  if  at  all,  long  after 
plasticity  has  been  established  and  linear  elasticity  disappeared. 
Further,  the  theory  that  rupture  depends  only  on  the  maximum 
stress-difiference  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  a  plastic 
nor  a  brittle  material,  if  subjected  to  a  strain  in  which  the  principal 
stresses  are  all  three  equal  will  ever  give  way.  It  may  be  incon- 
ceivable that  any  amount  of  uniform  pressure  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  solid  sphere  of  isotropic  material  would  cause  it  to 
rupture,  but  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  believe  that  a  uniform 
tension,  if  it  could  be  applied  to  its  surface,  would  not,  were  it 
indefinitely  increased,  produce  rupture.  To  hold  that  such  a 
tension  would  not  produce  rupture  seems  to  involve  the  assertion 
that  intermolecular  force  is  not  only  infinitely  great  at  an  infinitely 
small  distance,  but  also  at  some  finite  distance.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  grasp  how  even  a  shear  of  a  certain 
amount  could  cause  the  molecules  of  the  material  to  permanently 
separate  by  sliding  over  each  other ;  for  such  a  slide  is  accompanied 
by  a  finite  separation  of  the  molecules  in  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  principal  axes  of  the  slide.  To  sum  up :  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  legitimately  find  a  ''fail-limit"  by  the  condition  of 
maximum  stretch,  and  that  when  the  material  is  such  that  it 
has  a  very  high-elastic  limit  {e.g.  hard  steel),  we  may  look  upon 
the  fail-points  or  fail-surfaces  as  those  at  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  rupture  will  probably  take  place.  I 
think,  that  the  maximum  stress-difference  does  not  give  a  limit 
which  can  be  safely  applied  to  the  mathematical  theory  of 
elasticity,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  rupture  limit,  it  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  plastic  materials  which  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  general  equations  of  plasticity.  This  is,  I  think,  the  use 
which  Boussinesq  practically  makes  of  it,  when  applying  it  to  the 
problem  of  loose  earth :  see  our  Arts.  1568, 1586  and  1594.  The 
remainder  of  §  832  is  a  risumi  of  G.  H.  Darwin's  memoir :  On  the 
Stresses  caused  in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  Weight  of 
Continents  and  Mountains.     Phil  Trans,,  Vol.  173,  Part  I.,  pp.  187- 
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230.  London,  1882.  The  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  paper 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter. 

[1721.]  Chree  in  a  very  valuable  memoir  entitled :  Some 
Applicatiotis  of  Physics  and  Mathematics  to  Geology  (Philosophical 
Magaziiie,  Vol.  32,  pp.  233-52  and  342-53.  London,  1891)  has 
dealt  with  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity 
to  the  problem  of  strains  in  a  solid  earth.  He  states  some  im- 
portant objections  to  the  application  of  the  theory  of  an  isotropic 
elastic  solid  to  physico-geological  problem&  These  must  be  noted 
here,  so  far  as  they  qualify  the  problem  of  the  elastic  solid  tides 
of  the  earth.  The  following  causes  have  to  be  considered  as 
contributing  to  the  deformation  of  the  earth's  surface:  1**  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts,  2"^  the  centrifugal  acceleration 
produced  by  the  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis,  3°  the  gravitational 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

We  may  express  the  action  of  the  last  two  causes  by  the  following 
force-function : 

^=  p  {^<»V  +  J»V  (I  -  COB' *)  -  f  ^  r*  (J  -  cos' ^)} ,  I     ^.^ 

=  p{T^  +  Tt*(i-C08',^)-T'r'(J-C08'^)}  J 

where  cd  =  the  spin  of  the  earth  about  its  polar  axis,  p  —  the  density  of 
the  earth  at  distance  r  from  its  centre,  <^  =  the  angle  the  direction  r 
makes  with  the  polar  axis,  ^  =  the  angle  the  same  direction  makes  with 
the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  tide-raising  body,  M  =  the 
mass  of  the  latter  body,  D  -  its  central  distance,  and  Tq,  r,  r  are  written 
for  J<o",  \ii?  and  ^MjL^  respectively.  Clearly  if  the  term  J<dV"  be  put 
on  one  side,  as  only  producing  a  radial  extension,  the  effects  of  rotation 
and  of  the  tide-producing  body  can  be  deduced,  tbe  one  from  the  other, 
by  interchanging  r  and  —  r ,  and  the  line  of  centres  with  the  polar  axis. 
The  solution  therefore  for  the  case  of  the  body-tides  in  an  isotropic  elastic 
sphere  can  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  our  Arts.  563  and  568. 

The  first  type  of  force,  that  due  to  mutual  gravitation,  leads  to  some 
difficulties  in  the  treatment.  Suppose  tbe  sphere  in  a  state  of  strain 
owing  to  spin  or  tide  to  be  converted  into  the  spheroid  r  =  a  (1  +  S^i), 
F|  being  a  surface  harmonic  of  degree  i.  Then  the  internal  stress  due 
to  mutual  giavitation  will  be  partly  due  to  *'the  attraction  of  the 
harmonic  inequalities  "  which  produce  a  potential 
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if  ^  be  the  mean  value  of  gravity  over  the  surface  neglecting  tJie  spin, 
and  partly  due  to  surface-stresses  on  the  spherical  suiface  r  =  a  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  harmonic  inequalities.  In  the  case  of  an  incom- 
pressible viscous  fluid  these  stresses  reduce  to  a  surface-traction  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  harmonic  inequalities,  i.e,  to  a  surface-traction 
^—gpdHYt.  Darwin  has  shewn  that  in  the  case  of  an  incoinpressibU 
viscous  fluid,  we  may  replace  this  surface-traction  together  with  the 
potential  due  to  gravitational  attraction  of  the  harmonic  inequalities  by 
an  "eflective  potential" 


-2^'"2(^'^t;i)     (§«^«')- 


According  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  Darwin's  analysis  is  **  almost  literatim 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  elastic  incompressible  spheroid."  But  the 
hypothesis  of  incompressibility  is  scarcely  justified  in  the  case  of  the 
earth.  Further,  this  result,  unlike  the  above  expression  (i)  for  F, 
necessarily  supposes  p  to  be  a  constant 

[1722.]  Chree  in  an  important  memoir  in  the  Ctwihridge  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  (Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  278—86.  Cambridge,  1888)  has  worked 
out  the  shifts  produced  by  the  mutual  gravitation  of  a  nearly  spherical 
mass,  of  which  the  boundary  may  be  represented  by  r  =  a  (1  +  2  F^). 
For  the  purposes  of  uur  present  discussion  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with  his  results  (p.  280)  for  the  case  in  which  »=2,  and  Y^  =  €  (^-cos*^), 
i.e.  the  boundary  of  the  gravitating  mass  is  a  spheroid  of  ellipticity  c. 
In  our  notation  (Art  568)  he  finds  for  the  shifts,  Ui,  v^,  w^: 

gpa        jr^        5X  +  6/i1  \ 

"'^  10 (X  +  2/1)  V ~ *" 3X+  V 
gfMY^  fr» 


} 


V 


w,=  0 


(ii). 


The  shifts  in  a  perfect  sphere  due  to  a  force-function  of  the  form  : 
^=p(T.r'+Tr"r,'),     if    F,'  =  (^-co8V). 
are  easily  found  from  our  Art.  568,  or  better  still   from  p.  287  of 
Ghree's  Camb.  PhU.  Trans,  paper  cited  above,  to  be  of  the  form : 


Tdpg'        rr»  _    5X  +  6jal 
***"     5(X+2/*)ta»    '"3X  +  2^/ 


g(3X+2M)-r(8X+6^)}, 


/i(19X+14/i) 


w,  =  0 


(iii). 
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Here  if  r^  be  put  zero,  r  =  —  r  and  <^  replaced  by  i^,  we  haye  the 
shifts  in  a  perfect  sphere  due  to  a  tide-raising  body. 

[1723.]     Now  several  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  above  results. 

(i)     Conidder  only  the  term  int^-^u^  tending  to  produce  the  same 
compression  of  the  body  along  each  radius,  i.e. 

Now  g  —  l^tf^a  may  be  practically  taken  equal  to  the  mean  surface  value 
g^  of  gravitational  acceleration,  and  we  then  have  the  following  results : 
8^  =  u'jr  is  everywhere  negative,  but  «,.  =  du'/dr  will  be  a  positive 
stretch  at  the  surface,  where  it  equals  s^j  say.  Thus  we  find  u^  being 
the  radial  shift  at  the  surface : 

(a)     Uni-constant  isotropy,  if  ^  be  the  stretch-modulus : 

^""lOJF*        *"15^' 
(6)     Incompressible  substance,  or  /i/X.  =  0  : 

Now  the  very  roughest  attempt  to  turn  (a)  into  numbers  shews  that  ti^' 
and  Sq  have  quite  impossible  values,  if  ^  be  given  a  value  not  largely 
exceeding  that  of  any  known  mineral.  As  Chree  (Philosophical  Magazine^ 
lac.  eit.  pp.  247-8)  has  been  the  first  to  point  out,  Uq  becomes  a  large 
fraction  of  the  eaiili's  radius  and  the  strain  s^  becomes  immense,  both 
suppositions  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  mathematical  theory  of  perfect 
elasticity,  which  supposes  the  shifts  and  strains  to  be  both  small.  On 
the  other  hand  for  a  nearly  incompressible  substance  (for  which  fi  is 
finite)  both  the  surface  shift  and  strain  will  be  vanishingly  small.  It 
is  difificnlt,  however,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  materials  which  form 
the  terrestrial  crust  to  suppose  that  at  any  rate  at  the  crust  X  is 
immensely  greater  than  fi ;  those  materials  approximate  more  closely  to 
iron  and  stone  than  to  indiarrubber  in  their  nature.  It  is  clear  then 
that  the  strains  produced  by  gravitation  are  such  that  permanent  set 
and  probably  variations  in  density  would  be  produced,  if  the  earth 
were  treated  simply  as  an  isotropic  substance,  compressed  under  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  suppose 
that  mutual  gravitation  has  produced  nearly  its  full  effect  before  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  effect  of  a  tide-producing  body  in  directly 
altering  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  or  in  indirectly  altering  it  by 
altering  the  form  of  its  mutually  attracting  parts.  But  it  will  then  be 
at  once  noticed,  that  to  treat  as  homogeneous  and  isotropic  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  which  has  consolidated  under  the  enormous  stresses 
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resulting  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  is  by  no  means  a 
satiB&ctoiy  hypothesis.  It  must  only  be  adopted  as  a  very  rough  first 
approximation,  and  until  our  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  density 
in  bodies  consolidating  under  great  sti'esses  has  advanced  beyond  its 
present  stage.  These  points  do  not  seem  brought  out  very  clearly  in 
Thomson  and  Tait's  discussion  of  this  matter.  Thus  in  §  834  they 
only  i*emark  of  tbe  term  pr^r*,  i,e,  ^/ocoV,  that  its  effect  ''is  merely  a 
drawing  outwards  of  the  solid  from  the  centre  symmetrically  all  round ^. 
But  this  term  may  have  very  considerable  influence  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  stresses.  Indeed,  the  rotational  terms  as  a  whole,  as  Chree  has 
shewn  (FhiL  Mag,  pp.  245-6),  lead  on  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  the 
maximum  stress-difference  to  results,  under  which  it  is  certainly  doubtful 
whether  masses  of  rock  or  heterogeneous  mineitil  would  remain  per- 
manently in  equilibrium.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  reader 
should  regard  these  articles  of  the  Treatise  on  the  distortion  of  the  solid 
earth  as  replete  with  suggestions  for  future  investigation,  rather  than 
as  expressing  the  definite  analytical  results  of  an  irreproachable  physical 
investigation. 

(ii)  So  far  as  the  terms  measuring  the  ellipticity  produced  by 
rotation  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  change  in  the  character  of 
mutual  gravitation  i,e,  the  terms  in  r,  are  concerned,  these  do  not  lead 
on  the  maximum  stretch  hypothesis  to  results  necessarily  incompatible 
with  the  elastic  straining  of  an  isotropic  solid.  They  are,  however, 
identical  in  form  with  those  due  to  tidal  action  and  thus  need  not  detain 
us  here. 

(iii)  We  now  come  to  the  terms  due  solely  to  the  tidal  action^, 
and  we  note  that  for  r  =  a  (1  +  7,),  the  radial  shift  u"  -tti+t^  ^  ^^^^^ 
of  the  form : 

u"  =  (p,Y,^p,Y,-p,T,)a, 

=  03oC-Ac-A)r>. 

This  gives  at  once  for  the  ellipticity  e : 

or  €  is  negative,  i.e,  the  spheroid  prolate,  and  of  ellipticity 

.'  =  /5./(l-/5,  +  ^,)- 
We  easily  find  on  substituting  the  values  of  ^Sq,  fii  and  Z?,: 

T>«  (5X  +  4/i) 


c  = 


/A(19A.fl4/it) 
!      gpa  (30A»  +  105XV  +  108X^'  -i-  36fi?)  ' 
5/i  (X  +  2fi)  (1 9X  +  14^)  (3A  +  2/i) 
T>«  (5X  +  ifi) 


1  + 


^(19A  +  14/it) 
3^pa(lQA'+15V  +  6/n')' 
6/it(19A+4/i)(3X  +  2^) 


^  They  are  obtained  from  (U)  of  Art.  1722,  and  from  (ill)  of  the  same  article  by 
putting  in  the  latter  ro=0  and  -  r*  for  r. 
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[1724.]     We  will  consider  special  cases  of  this  result 

(a)  Suppose  the  indirect  gravitational  influence  to  be  neglected, 
then  if  c'  =  c^, 

*''"/i(19X+Ufi)" 

If  J*  be  the  dilatation-modulus  =  ^  (3X  +  2/i),  this  may  be  thrown  into 
the  form  : 

which  agrees  with  the  second  result  of  (20)  in  §  834. 

(b)  Next  let  us  suppose  X  =  qo  and  /i.  =  0,  or  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  perfect  incompressible  fluid.     In  this  case  if  c'  =  c^ 

«a=^-     (g  819  and  839.) 

Thus  €r  <^d  <a  ^^  respectively  the  ellipticities  due  to  rigidity  without 
gravitation,  and  to  gravitation  without  rigidity. 

(c)  Qenerally  we  have : 

1  _  1_     l^  3(10X«+15X/i  +  6^') 
€^€r'^€„  2  (5X  +  4/x)  (3X+  2;i)  • 
If  we  have  uni-constant  isotropy  (X  ^fi): 

If  we  have  an  incompressible  substance  (/a/X  =  0) : 

1      1      1 

The  last  relation  is  stated  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  §  840  as  if  it 
were  univeraaUy  true.  This  is  only  approximately  the  fact,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  previous  case  of  uniconstant  isotropy. 

(d)  For  uniconstant  isotropy,  €r=  ^rpa^/fi,  and  for  incompressi- 
bility  €r=^Tpa^jfji^  Since  ^=2727  and  y*^=-2632,  we  see  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  X//a  does  nut  exeroise  a  very  large  influence 
on  the  value  of  c,.  (§  837).  In  §  838  Thomson  and  Tait  give  the  value 
of  c,.  for  a  steel  ball  of  the  size  of  the  earth.  They  calculate  it  on  the 
supposition  that  steel  is  incompressible  and  find  for  its  value  77  x  10^.  r. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  suppose  the  steel  mass  to  possess  uni- 
constant isotropy.  In  that  case  a  closer  value  would  be  79  x  lO^.r. 
The  value  of  ^  is  found  in  §  839  to  be  162  x  10^  r'.  Thus  from 
(c)  we  see  that  the  tides  have  somewhat  less  effect — supposing  the  earth 
as  rigid  as  steel — indirectly  through  the  changes  they  make  in  gravita- 
tional action  between  the  parts  of  the  earth,  than  directly  through  the 
gravitational  action  of  sun  or  moon.  Approximately  for  steel  c,  =  2c,^ 
and  c'  =:  \€g.     For  glass  c'  =  fc^,  abont  (§  841 ). 
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[1725.]  We  are  now  able  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  elastic 
strain  of  a  solid  earth  of  uniform  density  on  the  superficial  water-tides. 

Disregarding  the  diurnal  rotation  the  equation  to  the  form  of  the 
prolate  spheroid  that  would  be  assumed  by  the  solid  earth  isr=a(l~c'  F,'). 
This  produces  a  potential  at  a  point  outside  itself  given  by  : 

Thus  neglecting  the  self- attraction  of  the  superficial  coating  of  water,  it 
will  have  for  its  level  surface  under  tidal  attraction  : 

i^^"-4l7  5**'^2'-'^'^^»'  =  «>^8tant. 

This  is  clearly  a  prolate  spheroid  of  ellipticity  c"  given  by 

^        9 
Hence  the  difference  of  ellipticity  between  the  solid   earth   and   the 
superficial  fluid  is : 

e  =  c"-c'  =  — -|c'  =  f  (c^-O,  by  (6)  of  Art  1724. 

If  we  write  v  for  the  expression 

f  (10X«  +  15X/LI  +  6fi»)/(5X  +  4^)  (3X  +  2^), 
we  find  by  (c)  of  Art.  1724  : 

^_Tg   €g+(y-l)€^ 
9  ^a  +  '^^r 

For  the  case  of  an  incompressible  solid  v  =  1,  and  we  have : 

e  =  —      ^ 


9  ««y  +  «r 

which   agrees  with  Thomson   and  Tait's   result  in  §  842.     In  rough 
numbers  (Art.  1724)  for  steel  c^  =  2cr,  whence 

_  8  '^'^ 

'  9 
Thus,  if  the  earth  were  as  rigid  as  steel,  its  elastic  yielding  would  reduce 
the  height  of  the  tide  to  about  f  of  its  value  as  calculated  from  a 
theory  in  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  rigid.  If  the 
earth  had  only  the  rigidity  of  glass  (c^  =  f  c,.  about),  then  the  tide  would 
be  decreased  by  as  much  as  f  of  its  value  on  the  absolutely  rigid 
theory.     Thomson  and  Tait  remark  : 

Imperfect  as  the  comparison  between  theory  and  observation  as  to  the 
actual  neight  of  the  tides  lias  been  hitherto,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  the  height  is  in  reality  only  two-fifths  of  what  it  woula  be  if,  as  has  been 
universally  assumed  in  tidal  theories,  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid.  It  seems, 
therefore,  nearly  certain,  with  no  other  evidence  than  is  affbraedbv  the  tides, 
that  the  tidal  effective  rigidity  of  the  earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  glass 
(§843). 

28—2 
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There  is  a  point  here  which  it  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind.  The  theory  i-eally  deals  with  the  **  equilibrium  hy|K)thesis  ",  and 
on  that  hypothesis  there  is  an  admitted  *  lagging '  of  the  tides.  It  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  water  and  earth  tides  will  lag 
at  the  same  rate.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  the  major  axes  of 
the  two  prolate  spheroids  corresponding  reBpectively  to  water  and 
earth  tides  should  approximately  coincide,  unless  we  are  dealing  with 
tides  of  long  period,  i.e.  at  least  with  the  fortnightly  tides.  It  is  these 
fortnightly  and  monthly  tides  which  G.  H.  Darwin  has  considered  in 
detail. 

[1726.]  The  remaining  sections  of  the  Treatise,  ^  844-8,  deal  with 
evidence  deducible  from  tidal  data  in  favour  of  earth  tides.  The  evidence 
is  chiefly  due  to  G.  H.  Darwin,  who  does  not  feel,  however,  that  it  justi- 
fies any  very  definite  statements.     He  sums  up  with  the  remark : 

On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  whilst  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  tidal  yielding  of  the  earth's  mass,  that  yielding  is  certainly  small,  and 
that  the  effective  rigidity  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  steel  (§  848,  Part  II., 
p.  460  of  2nd  Edition). 

In  a  later  paper  {Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Tides  of  Long  Period: 
Royal  Society' 8  Proceedings,  Vol.  41,  pp.  337-42.  Loudon,  1886) 
Darwin  raises  an  objection  to  Laplace's  equilibrium  theory,  and  he 
concludes  from  a  dynamical  theory  which  neglects  friction  (p.  342) : 

1"*  That  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  effective  rigidity  of  the 
earth  as  attempted  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  from  the  fortnightly  and 
monthly  tides  by  aid  of  the  equilibrium  hypothesis. 

T  That  the  investigation  in  that  work  may  however  be  accepted 
as  confirming  Sir  William  Thomson's  view  of  ''  the  great  effective 
rigidity  of  the  whole  earth's  mass*'. 

3*"  That  Laplace's  theory  would  hold  for  the  minute  tide  of  nearly 
nineteen  years'  period,  but  that  this  tide  cannot  probably  be  appreciated. 

4**  That  "  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
evaluate  the  effective  rigidity  of  the  earth's  mass  by  means  of  tidal 
observations  ". 

With  the  words  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
the  text  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  closes.  If  occasionally 
the  analysis  adopted  does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  free  from 
difScnlties,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  made  mathematical  elasticity 
a  branch  of  academic  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  Few  works  on 
elasticity  have  been  published  which  present  so  much  that  is 
suggestive,  and  arouse  in  the  reader  so  great  a  desire  to  push 
further  the  many  inquiries  which  the  authoi*s  place  before  him. 
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[1727.]  *  Note  on  Mr  Gore's  Paper  on  Electro-torsion.  PhUo- 
sophical  Transactions,  Vol.  CLXIV.,  pp.  560-2.  London,  1874. 
This  refers  to  the  twisting  observed  by  Gore,  and  previously  by 
G.  Wiedemann,  in  an  iron  wire  when  magnetised  at  once  longi- 
tudinally and  circularly.  An  explanation  of  the  twisting  is 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  length  in  magnetised  iron  bars 
observed  by  Joule  (see  our  Art.  688).  The  direction  of  the 
resultant  magnetisation  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and 
so  in  accordance  with  Joule's  results  (for  intensities  lower  than  the 
critical  points  found  by  Shelford  Bidwell,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Vol.  L.,  pp.  109-133.  London,  1886  and  subsequent 
papers)  there  is  a  lengthening  of  the  material  in  this  direction 
and  a  contraction  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  two  strains 
are  equivalent  to  a  torsional  strain  round  the  axis.  This  theory 
had  been  already  given  by  Maxwell  though  in  a  less  complete 
form  {Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  II.,  Art.  448.  Oxford,  1873). 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  accepted  by  Wiedemann  (see  Annalen 
der  Physik  Bd.  27,  S.  381-2),  but  it  fits  in  well  with  a 
number  of  the  facts  (see  Knott :  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Edinburgh,  Vol. 
XXXVI.,  p.  507.  Edinburgh,  1892),  At  the  end  of  the  paper 
it  is  inferred  from  the  effects  of  loading  observed  by  Joule  (see  our 
Art.  688,  (iv))  that  with  sufficient  longitudinal  and  torsional 
stress  the  direction  of  the  twist  would  be  reversed.  A  reversal 
has  in  fact  been  obtained  by  Shelford  Bidwell  in  high  fields 
{Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxii.,  pp.  251-5.     London,  1886). 

[1728.]  Electrodynamic  Qualities  of  Metals\ — Part  VI.  Effects 
of  Stress  on  Magnetization.  Phil.  Trarw.,  Vol.  CLXVi.,  pp.  693-713. 
London,  1877  {M.  P.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  332-53).  An  abstract  is  given 
in  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  445-6.  London, 
1875  {M.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  401-3).  This  deals  with  the  influence 
of  longitudinal  load  on  the  induced  and  residual  magnetisation 
of  steel  and  iron  wires.  The  wire  was  suspended  vertically  and 
magnetised  by  a  current  in  a  surrounding  coil,  its  magnetic  changes 
being  observed  by  the  ballistic  method.  The  earth's  vertical 
magnetic  component  remained  uncompensated  during  the  experi- 
ments on  residual  magnetisation.     The  principal  results  are  given 

^  I  owe  the  following  eleven  articles  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  C.  Chree  whose 
knowledge  of  the  topics  disoassed  in  them  is  far  more  extensive  than  my  own. 
3  For  the  earlier  portions  of  this  memoir  :  see  oar  Arts.  1644-7. 
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in   the  abstract   in   the  Proceedings  and   on  pp.  712-3  of  the 
Trarmx^tMyn^.     The  following  are  the  resulta  given  for  steel : 

(1)  The  magnetization  is  diminished  by  hanging  on  weights,  and 
increased  by  taking  the  weights  oif,  when  the  magnetizing  current  ia 
kept  flowing. 

(2)  The  residual  magnetism  remaining  after  the  current  is  stopped 
is  also  diminished  by  hanging  on  the  weights,  and  inci'eased  by  taking 
them  ofifl 

(3)  The  absolute  amount  of  the  difference  of  magnetization  produced 
by  putting  on  or  taking  off  weights  is  greater  with  the  mere  residual 
magnetism  when  the  current  is  stopped,  than  with  the  whole  magnetism 
when  the  magnetizing  current  is  kept  flowing. 

(4)  The  changes  of  magnetization  produced  by  making  the  magnet- 
izing current  always  in  one  direction  and  stopping  it  are  greater  with  the 
weights  on  than  off. 

(5)  After  the  magnetizing  current  has  been  made  in  either  direction 
and  stopped,  the  effect  of  making  it  in  the  reverse  dii*ection  is  less  with 
the  weights  on  than  off. 

(6)  The  difference  announced  in  (5)  is  a  much  greater  difference 
than  that  in  the  opposite  direction  between  the  effects  of  stopping 
the  current  with  weights  on  and  weights  off,  announced  in  (4). 

(7)  When  the  current  is  suddenly  reversed,  the  magnetic  effect  is 
less  with  the  weights  on  than  with  the  weights  off. 

[1729.]  These  results  refer  apparently  only  to  a  single  field, 
123  C.G.s.  units  approximately  (see  p.  696),  and  to  hard  steel  piano- 
forte wire  under  loads  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  half  of  the  breaking 
load.  When  stating  them  Sir  W.  Thomson  was  not  aware  of 
the  previous  observations  of  Matteucci  (see  our  Art  705)  and 
VUlari  (Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  126,  S.  87-122.  Leipzig,  1865). 
The  latter  observer  had  found  the  induced  magnetisation  in  iron 
and  some  specimens  of  soft  steel  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
longitudinal  pull  according  as  the  field  was  low  or  high.  Prof. 
Ewing  has  found  similar  phenomena  even  in  hard  pianoforte  steel 
wire  (PhU.  Trans.,  Vol.  clxxvi.,  p.  625.  London,  1886).  Thus 
(1)  is  true  only  in  fields  above  the  VUlari  critical  field  as  it  is 
called,  and  there  is  a  similar  limitation  with  respect  to  (2).  The 
critical  fields  or  magnetisations,  as  Ewing  has  shewn,  depend 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  wire,  and  are  lower  the  larger  the 
load.     The  phenomena  to  which  conclusions  (3)-(7)  refer  are  also 
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largely  dependent  on  the  field  and  the  load  (see  Ewing,  l.c, 
pp.  623-630).  In  his  experiments  on  iron  Sir  W.  Thomson 
found  what  seemed  very  anomalous  results.  These  find  however 
a  satisfstctory  explanation  in  the  existence  of  the  Villari  critical 
field,  which  he  did  not  recognise  till  later. 

[1730.]  Effects  of  Stress  on  Inductive  Magnetism  in  Soft  Iron. 
Proceedings  Royal  Society y  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  473-6.  London,  1875 
{M,  P.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  353-7).  This  records  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Villari  critical  field  for  soft  iron.  Observations  were  made  in  a 
large  variety  of  fields,  and  the  results  are  shewn  in  curves  whose 
abscissae  represent  the  fields  and  ordinates  the  changes  in 
magnetisation  due  to  load,  p.  475  (M.  P.,  Vol.  Ii.,  p.  356).  The 
exactness  of  the  information  as  to  the  fields  and  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  changes  in  magnetisation  in  different  fields 
mark  a  great  advance  from  the  somewhat  vague  data  previously 
existent. 

[1731.]  £Uetrodynamic  Qtialities  of  Metals,— Pari  VIL  Effects  of 
Stress  on  £ke  Magnetization  of  Iron,  Nickelf  and  Cobalt,  PhU,  Trans,y 
Vol.  CLXX.,  pp.  55-85.  London,  1880  (M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  358-395). 
An  abstract  occurs  in  Proceedings  BoycU  Society,  Vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  439- 
443.  London,  1878  {M,  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  403-7).  This  oommences  with  a 
reference  to  Villari's  discovery  of  a  critical  field.  It  then  describes, 
pp.  56-63  (i/.  P.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  359-69),  experiments  determining  how  the 
eifect  of  tension  on  a  soft  iron  wire  depends  on  the  temperature.  The 
wire,  *75  mm.  in  diameter,  received  a  small  permanent  stretch  under  a 
load  of  18  lbs.  and  was  then  subjected  to  cycles  of  load  on  and  off 
with  a  load  of  14  lbs.  Experiments  were  made  in  a  series  of  fields 
up  to  about  40  cg.s.  units.  In  each  field  loading  and  unloading  were 
repeated  until  the  changes  of  magnetisation  became  cyclic,  and  it  is 
this  cyclic  change  that  is  dealt  with.  Observations  were  taken  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  at  100**0.  The  results  are  shewn  in  plate  3 
and  on  p.  61  {M.  P.,  plates  ii.  and  iii.).  The  position  of  the  Villari 
point  was  practically  the  same  at  both  temperatures,  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  cyclic  change  of  magnetisation  in  fields  both  above  and  below  the 
Villari  point  was  greater  at  the  lower  temperature.  P.  62  and 
plate  4  (if.  P.,  pp.  367-8,  plates  iv.  and  v.)  describe  similar  results 
when  the  load  was  7  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  The  statement  on  p.  62  that 
the  Villari  field  was  much  greater  for  7  lbs.  than  for  14  lbs.  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  conclusion  of  Ewing  (Phil.  Trans.,  Vol. 
CLXXVi.,  pp.  621-3.  London,  1886).  The  result  however  that  the 
Villari  field  was  higher  for  21  Iba  than  for  14  lbs.  seems  anomalous, 
unless  perhaps  the  elastic  qualities  of  the  wire  were  altered  by  the 
greater  weight. 
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[1732.]  Pp,  62-3  and  plate  5  (if.  P.,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  368-9,  and  plates 
Yi.  and  Yii.)  describe  some  experiments  of  the  following  character. 
A  load  of  14  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  was  applied  and  removed  10  times,  and 
with  it  off  the  magnetising  current  was  made  and  the  throw  ^  of  the 
ballistic  galvanometer  observed.  Then  while  the  current  continued  to 
flow  14  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  was  applied  and  removed  10  times,  and  with  it 
off  the  current  was  broken  aud  the  galvanometer  throw  t^  observed. 
Both  ti  and  ^  were  considerably  greater  at  an  ordinary  temperature 
than  at  100"  C.  for  all  the  fields  tried. 

[1733.]  Pp.  64-7  {M.  P.,  Vol.  il,  pp.  370-4)  treat  of  the  effects  of 
''transverse  stress''  on  the  longitudinal  magnetisation  of  iron.  The 
inner  surface  of  a  gun  barrel  of  ''  tolerably  soft  iron  "  was  subjected  to 
applications  and  removals  of  a  hydrostatic  pressure  1000  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch,  and  the  (cyclic  ?)  changes  of  magnetisation  were  observed  by  the 
magnetometric  method.  The  effect  was  foimd  to  be  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  of  longitudinal  pull,  i.e,  pressure  diminished  or  increased  the 
magnetisation  according  as  the  field  was  below  or  above  a  critical  field. 
The  data  on  p.  65,  and  in  curves  (2),  plate  7  {M,  F.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  371  and 
plate  X.),  seem  to  prove  that  this  ViHari  field  was  much  lower  for  the 
material  near  the  middle  of  the  barrel  than  for  that  at  the  ends.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  probable  hypothesis  that  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation  was  greatest  near  the  middle.  It  would  be 
desirable,  however,  to  know  the  distribution  of  strain  in  the  barrel,  as 
the  validiity  of  interpretations  of  the  phenomena  may  depend  largely  on 
this.  Pp.  65-7  and  plates  8  and  9  {M,  P.,  Vol.  il,  pp.  371-4,  plates  XL 
and  XII.)  deal  with  the  changes  in  the  induced  and  residual  magnetisa- 
tions of  the  gun  barrel  produced  in  each  case  by  10  pressure  cycles. 
These  changes  measure  what  may  be  called  the  non-cyclic  effects  of 
pressure.  In  weak  fields  the  pressure  cycles  caused  a  marked  increase 
in  induced  magnetisation ;  and  the  general  effect  on  the  residual 
magnetisation  was  a  marked  decrease  (see  Wiedemann  Lehre  von  der 
Blektricitdt,  Bd.  iil,  S.  666-7).  The  phenomena  were  however  complicated 
by  the  uncompensated  action  of  the  earth's  vertical  magnetic  component. 

[1734.]  P.  67  (Jf.  P.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  373-4)  propounds  the  theory  of 
the  development  of  an  *'  aeolotropic  property  of  different  magnetic  in- 
ductive susceptibility  in  different  directions"  by  all  systems  of  stress 
other  than  uniform  normal  tension  or  pressure.  Thus  in  a  circular 
cylinder  under  torsion  the  strain  consists  of  equal  stretch  and  squeeze 
in  lines  inclined  at  45**  to  the  axis  in  planes  orthogonal  to  perpen- 
diculars on  the  axis,  and  Sir  W.  Thomson  assimies,  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  fields  below  the  Villari  point,  an  increased  susceptibility 
in  the  direction  of  the  stretch  and  a  diminished  susceptibility  in  the 
direction  of  the  squeeze.  This  view  had  been  already  propounded  by 
Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  il.  Art.  447.  Oxford,  1873. 
Sir  William  Thomson  thence  argues  that  when  the  torsion  of  a  wire  is 
very  small  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is 
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unaltered,  and  if  finite  torsions  produce  a  change  in  susceptibility,  it 
"must  ultimately  (for  very  small  torsions)  vary  inversely  [?  directly] 
as  the  square  of  the  amount  of  torsion  ".  He  apparently  considers  this 
explanatory  of  the  results  of  Matteucci,  Wiedemann  and  Wertheim  (see 
our  Arts.  703,  712  and  813  (ii)),  viz.  that  in  the  cyclic  state  magnetisation 
is  diminished  by  torsion  in  either  direction  and  increased  by  detorsion. 

[1735.]  Pp.  67-72  and  plates  10-12  (M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  374-80, 
plates  XIII.-ZIX.),  describe  the  effects  of  torsion  on  a  soft  iron  wire  (22 
B.  W.  G.)  exposed  to  longitudinal  pull  of  various  amounts.  The  wire, 
whose  length  was  81  cm.,  passed  through  the  cycle  of  twist*  0"^  +  320", 
0",  -  200**,  tf",  where  the  +  sign  refers  to  the  direction  of  the  firet  twisty 
the  angles  referring  to  the  twisted  end  of  the  wire.  Headings  were 
taken  for  every  20*"  of  twist,  the  magnetizing  force  being  simply 
the  earth's  vertical  component.  The  general  character  of  the  results 
was  always  the  same,  viz.  that  with  torsion  in  either  direction  there 
was  a  loss,  and  with  detorsion  a  recovery  of  magnetisation.  The  effect 
of  the  torsion  varied  but  little  as  the  longitudinal  pull  was  raised  from 
10  to  20  lbs.,  but  as  the  load  was  further  increased  the  effect  of 
torsion  fell  off  rapidly.  The  wire  was  not  in  a  cyclic  state,  there  being 
always  a  fall  in  the  magnetisation  as  the  result  of  the  torsion  cycle,  but 
in  some  of  the  later  experiments  the  result  of  a  second  torsion  cycle 
is  given.  Attention  is  drawn,  p.  72  (M,  P,,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  379),  to  a 
'lagging  of  quality'',  or  what  £wiDg  has  since  called  Hysteresis, 

The  necessity  for  a  more  exhaustive  enquiry,  distinguishing  between 
the  cyclic  and  non- cyclic  effects,  and  varying  the  magnetic  field  and 
the  torsion  cycle,  is  abundantly  shewn  by  the  experiments  of  G. 
Wiedemann  (Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  27,  S.  376-403.  Leipzig,  1886). 
With  a  torsion  cycle  0",  210°,  0"  in  soft  iron  wire  he  found  in  the 
cyclic  state  that  the  curve  whose  abscissae  give  the  twists,  and  ordinates 
the  changes  of  induced  magnetisation,  was  nearly  symmetrical  about  a 
maximum  ordinate  answering  to  the  mean  twist  (see  also  our  Art. 
813,  (iii)). 

Recent  experiments  by  Nagaoka  {PhUosaphical  Magazine,  Vol. 
xxviL,  pp.  117-132.  London,  1889)  having  shewn  that  the  pheno- 
mena which  accompany  the  application  of  twist  to  loaded  magnetised 
nickel  wires  completely  alter  in  character  as  the  load  and  field  are 
varied,  the  sign  even  of  the  magnetisation  being  sometimes  reversed, 
fi-esh  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Bottomley  and  Tanakadate 
{Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxvii.,  p.  138.  London,  1889)  on  a 
piece  of  the  iron  wire  used  by  Sir  W.  Thomson.  They  tried  whether 
in  a  very  weak  field  and  with  a  heavy  load  the  effect  of  twist  would 
change  in  character — as  suggested  by  what  happens  with  nickel — ,  but 
they  found  no  such  change,  their  results  being  of  the  same  character 
as  Sir  W.  Thomson's.  They  do  not,  however,  profess  to  regard  the 
question  as  finally  settled. 

^  B  the  reading  on  the  torsion  cirde  when  the  torsion  was  nil  seems  in  general 
to  have  been  about  +  40**. 
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Pp.  73-4  {M.  p.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  381-2)  refer  to  the  discovery  by 
Wiedemann  (see  his  Lehre  von  der  Elektrickdt,  Bd.  ill.,  8.  680)  of  the 
production  throogh  torsion  of  longitudinal  magnetisation  in  a  wire 
magnetised  by  an  axial  current.  Sir  W.  Thomson  refers  to  his  theory 
of  *' aeolotropic  susceptibility",  which  gives  results  according  with 
Wiedemann's  if  we  assume  the  magnetisation  below  the  Yillari  points 
He  believes,  however,  that  explanation  to  fail,  as  he  supposed  Wiede- 
mann's currents  so  strong  as  to  have  given  a  field  above  the  critical,  and 
in  a  footnote  he  adds  that  experiments  he  had  made  with  very  strong 
currents  gave  effects  the  same  as  Wiedemann's.  A  possible  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  £wing  (see  his  Magnetic  Induction  in 
Iron  and  other  Metals,  pp.  223-4  and  footnote.     London,  1891). 

[1736.J  Pp.  74-9  {M.  P.,  Vol.  u.,  pp.  382-7)  describe  experiments 
by  the  magnetometric  method  on  the  effects  of  longitudinal  pull  on  the 
magnetisation  of  bars  of  nickel  and  cobalt  magnetised  by  the  earth's 
vertical  component,  and  compare  the  effects  with  those  in  a  tolerably 
soft  iron  bar  similarly  situated  In  the  nickel  bar  the  non- cyclic  effect 
of  pull  was  as  in  iron  to  increase  the  magnetisation,  the  only  difference 
being  the  much  greater  proportional  change  in  the  nickel;  but  when  the 
cyclic  state  was  reached  the  effect  of  pull  was  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
in  irun,  t.e.  in  nickel  the  magnetisation  was  least  when  the  load  was  on. 

In  cobalt  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  as  in  nickel,  but  the 
bar  broke  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  no  experiments  were 
made  in  higher  fields.  Subsequent  experiments  have  confirmed  these 
conclusions  for  cobalt  in  weak  fields.  A  critical  field  however  ensues, 
much  higher  than  the  Villari  field  usually  is  in  iron,  and  in  stronger 
fields  the  effect  of  stress  is  the  same  as  in  iron  below  the  Yillari  field 
(see  Chree,  PhiL  Trams,,  Vol.  clxxxl.  A,  pp.  329-387.  London, 
1891,  and  Ewing,  Ma^gnetic  Induction  in  Iron,,,'p.  92  and  pp.  210-2). 
Pp.  79-83  {M.  P.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  388-93)  describe  further  experiments  on 
nickel  with  higher  fields.  With  cycles  of  load  the  residual  magnetisa- 
tion always  shewed  a  distinct  minimum  when  the  load  was  on,  and  the 
cyclic  chuige  of  magnetisation  after  strong  fields  shewed  no  tendency  to 
diminish  but  seemed  to  tend  to  an  asymptotic  limit.  With  the  induced 
magnetism  there  was  unmistakeably  the  same  effect  in  weak  fields,  but 
as  the  field  was  raised  the  cyclic  change  passed  through  a  maximum 
and  then  decreased. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  Villari  critical  field  with  a 
second  smaller  nickel  bar,  and  this  seems  at  first  to  have  been  thought 
successful ;  but  a  note  dated  June  4,  1879,  says  the  result  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  later  experiments.  There  remains,  however,  on  p.  83  (if. 
P.,  Vol.  u.,  p.  393)  an  uncontradicted  statement  that  a  Villari  critical 
field  and  a  distinct  reversal  of  the  effects  of  pull  were  obtained  by 
altering  the  magnetometer,  originally  opposite  an  end  of  the  k>ar,  so  as 
to  bring  it  more  nearly  opposite  the  centre  (c£  our  Art.  1733).  If 
this  can  be  trusted,  a  Villari  field  actually  exists.  But  Ewing,  who 
has  experimented  with  nickel  under  both  tension  and  pressure  {PhiL 
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Tr(m8.y  Vol  clxxix.,  A,  pp.  325-32  and  333-7.  London,  1889), 
while  confirming  Sir  W.  Thomson's  conclusions  as  to  the  opposite 
behaviour  of  nidkel  and  iron  in  weak  fields,  has  found  no  trace  of  a 
Yillari  field  in  nickel.  He  appears,  it  is  true,  from  his  p.  331  and 
footnote  to  have  looked  for  a  Yillari  point  in  low  fields,  so  his 
experiments  are  perhaps  hardly  conclusive.  His  results  and  those  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson  refer  to  the  total  magnetisation.  For  the  tefm/porwry 
magnetisation — i,e,  the  magnetisation  which  disappears  on  the  removal 
of  the  magnetising  force — a  Yillari  field  has  since  been  found  by 
H.  Tomlinson  (Philosophical  Magazine,  Yol.  zxix.,  pp.  394-400. 
London,  1890).  The  r^uier  should  also  consult  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Shelford  Bidwell  (Proceedings  of  tJie  Jioyal  Society,  Yol.  XLVii.,  pp. 
478-9.  London,  1890).  Pp.  84-5  (M.  P.,  Yol.  il,  pp.  393-5)  describe 
some  experiments  by  the  magnetometric  method  on  the  efiects  of  pull 
on  very  soft  iron  wire.  The  results  are  in  agreement  with  those  ob- 
tained by  the  ballistic  method. 

[1737.]  Note  on  the  Direction  of  the  Indticed  Longitudinal 
Current  in  Iron  and  Nickel  Wires  by  Twist  when  under  Longitudinal 
Magnetizing  Force,  Philosophical  Magazine,  Yol.  29,  pp.  132-3. 
London,  1890.  A  statement  is  here  given  of  how  the  direction  of 
these  currents  may  be  specified  by  reference  to  the  directions  of 
twist  and  magnetisation.  A  specification  bad  been  given  for  iron 
by  Matteucci  (see  our  Art.  701).  In  nickel  under  similar  conditions 
the  longitudinal  current  is  opposite  in  direction  to  that  in  iron. 
The  rule  so  far  as  is  known  applies  for  all  intensities  of  magnetisa- 
tion; for  though  the  longitudinal  currents  diminish  in  intensity 
when  the  field  is  sufficiently  raised,  a  reversal  in  sign  has  not  yet 
been  observed  (see  Nagaoka,  Philosophical  Magazine,  Yol.  xxix., 
pp.  123-132.  London,  1889,  or  Ewing,  Magnetic  Induction  in 
Iron,  pp.  225-8). 

In  tracing  the  complicated  relationships  between  mechanical 
strain  and  magnetisation  the  reader  will  derive  much  assistance 
.from  a  study  of  pp.  47-72  of  J.  J.  Thomson's  Applications  of 
Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  (London,  1888),  but  a  complete 
explanation  of  some  of  these  relations  will  probably  require  account 
to  be  taken  of  possible  permanent  differences  of  elastic  (and 
magnetic)  quality  in  different  directions,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  magnetic  phenomena  accompanying  torsion  in  wires,  as  the 
strain  is  then  firequently  much  above  the  elastic  limit. 

[1738.]  The  Rigidity  of  the  Earth.  Nature,  Yol.  v.,  pp.  223-4. 
London,  1872.    This  cousists  mainly  of  extracts  firom  the  memoir  of  the 
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same  title  publiBhed  in  1862,  and  from  the  TrecUise  on  NaturcU  Phihso- 
phy:  see  our  Arts.  1663  and  1719-25. 

The  Internal  Fluidity  of  the  Earth,  A  letter  to  Mr  G.  FouleU 
Scrape.  Nature,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  257-9.  London,  1872.  This  letter  brings 
arguments  against  the  internal  fluidity  of  the  earth  :  see  our  Art.  1665. 
Certain  arguments  introduced  into  this  letter  based  upon  the  effects  on 
precession  of  the  elastic  yielding  of  the  Earth's  surfiice  were  withdrawn 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1876:  see  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Papersy  Vol.  iii.,  p.  321. 

[1739.]  T/te  Internal  Condition  of  the  EwrHiy  as  to  Temperature, 
Fluidity  cmd  Rigidity.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Glasgow,  Vol.  VL  (1876-80),  pp.  38-49.  Glasgow,  1882.  This  paper 
is  really  a  resume  without  mathematical  analysis  of  work  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  which  so  far  as  it  relates  to  elasticity  has  been 
already  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  our  History :  see,  especially  for  the 
arguments  relating  to  the  rigidity  of  the  earth,  to  tides,  to  precession 
and  nutation,  our  Arts.  1663-5  and  1719-25. 

[1740.]  On  a  new  method  for  discovering  and  measuring  Aeolotropy 
of  Electric  Resista/nce  produced  by  Aeolotropic  Stress  in  a  Solid.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society* ;  Abstract,  Nature,  Vol.  xviii., 
pp.  180-1.     London,  1878. 

A  diminution  of  electric  conductivity  is  pix>duced  by  stretching 
metallic  wires :  see  our  Art.  1 647.  Now  the  torsion  of  a  wire  produces 
slide,  which  may  by  Saint-Venant's  Theorem  (see  our  Art.  1570*)  be 
resolved  into  a  stretcli  and  a  squeeze  in  the  principal  axes  of  the  slide, 
or  in  directions  making  angles  of  very  nearly  45°  with  the  axis  of  the 
wire.  Thus  the  electricity  in  a  wire  would  tend  to  flow  in  spirals,  or 
have  a  component  of  flow  round  the  wire.  The  external  effect  of  this 
flow  would  be  sensible  near  the  terminals,  or  inside  the  twisted  tube. 
Evidence  of  its  existence  wajs  demonstrated  by  M'Farlane  and  Bottomley. 

[1741.]  Elasticity.  This  is  an  article  contributed  to  Vol.  vii. 
(pp.  796-825)  of  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1878.  United  to  the  article  on  Heat 
contributed  to  the  same  work,  it  afterwards  appeared  as  an 
off-print  (Edinburgh,  1880).  Finally  it  was  reprinted  on  pp.  1-112 
of  Vol.  III.  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers  (Cambridge, 
1890).  The  article  incorporates  two  important  memoirs  by 
the  author  namely :  Eleinents  of  a  Mathematical  Theory  of 
ElaMicity.  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  CLXVi.,  pp.  481-98, 
London,  1856,  and  On  the  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metals. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  289-97.     London, 

^  The  title  only  is  printed  in  Vol.  in.  of  the  Society's  Proceedings. 
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1865.  These  memoirs  have  accordingly  not  heen  separately  dealt 
with  in  their  proper  chronological  order.  The  article  forms  one 
of  the  chief  elementary  accounts  of  the  physics  of  elasticity  in  the 
English  tongue.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  notice  individual  points 
in  connection  with  it,  especially  where  the  author's  definitions  differ 
or  his  conclusions  add  to  those  already  adopted  or  recorded  in  this 
History. 

[1742.]  The  first  36  sections  deal  with  the  definitions  of 
elasticity  and  treat  of  the  limits  of  elasticity,  of  viscosity,  etc.,  etc. 

(a)     The  folio wiug  definition  is  given  of  perfect  eUialicity  in  §  1 : 

The  elasticity  is  said  to  be  perfect,  when  the  body  always  requires  the 
same  force  to  kee])  it  at  rest,  in  the  same  bulk  and  shape  and  at  the  same 
temperature,  through  whatever  variations  of  bulk,  shape  and  temperature  it 
be  brought. 

This  definition  clearly  covers  the  whole  range  between  the  usual 
<<  limits  of  elasticity*',  but  this  need  not  necessarily  mean  the  propor- 
tionality of  stress  and  strain:  see  our  Arts.  929*,  299  and  Vol.  i., 
pp.  891-3.  Thus  this  definition  of  'perfect  elasticity'  covers  more 
than  what  the  mathematicians  include  in  their  treatises  on  '*the 
mathematical  theory  of  elastic  solids".  The  'perfect'  in  the  one  refers 
in  the  first  place  to  a  physical  conception,  and  in  the  other  to  a 
simplified  set  of  formulae — t.e.  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations. 
Hodgkinson's  ''defect  of  elasticity"  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  891)  would 
be  covered  by  Sir  William  Thomson's  definition  of  '  perfect  elasticity '. 
In  §  37  we  read  : 

But  now  must  be  invoked  minutely  accurate  experimental  mcasiu«ment  to 
find  how  nearly  the  law  of  simple  proportionality  holds  through  finite  ranges 
of  contraction  and  elongation.  The  answer  happily  for  mathematicians  and 
engineers  is  that  Ilooke's  law  is  fulfilled^  as  accuratdy  as  any  experiTnenU 
hitherto  made  can  tell,  for  all  metals  and  hard  solids  each  through  the  whole 
range  within  its  limits  of  elasticity ;  and  for  woods,  cork,  india-rubber,  jellies, 
when  the  elongation  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.,  or  the  angular 
distortion  not  more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  the  radian  (or  not  more  than 
about  two  or  three  degrees). 

In  the  light  of  the  researches  recorded  in  the  volumes  of  our  History, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  generally  the  range  between  the  elastic  limits 
with  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  891-3). 
Sir  William  Thomson  himself  adds  that  a  small  deviation  from  Hooke's 
law  has  been  found  by  M'Farlane  for  steel  pianoforte  wire  under 
combined  torsional  and  tensile  strain.  The  exceptions  are  wider  than 
this  isolated  example  might  lead  the  reader  to  infer  and  occur  even  for 
simple  tensile  tests. 
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(b)  As  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  TreoHse  (see  our  Art  1709  (d))  the 
important  distinction  between  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape  is 
emphasised.  Homogeneous  solids  such  as  crystals  and  glasses  are  stated 
(§  3)  to  probably  possess  elasticity  of  bulk  to  perfection — 1.«.  no  amount 
of  compression  would  produce  set  in  them.  It  is  clear  of  course  that  the 
compressive  test  is  practically  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  readily 
subject  such  bodies,  but  theoretically  it  must  be  considered  a  very 
doubtftil  question  whether  such  bodies  would  exhibit  elasticity  of  bulk 
to  perfection  could  we  submit  them  to  a  uniform  surface  traction  of  any 
arbitrary  amount.  To  assume  that  it  is  so,  is  to  reject  a  priori  the 
maximum  stretch-limit  to  safe-loading.  Such  an  assumption  leaves  us 
indeed  in  a  very  vague  position  as  to  what  the  limit  of  elasticity  really 
means  when  we  are  dealing  with  diverse  types  of  strain,  or  how  we 
are  to  apply  the  results  obtained  from  a  tensile  test  to  more  complex 
systems  of  strain.  Some  of  the  interesting  points  connected  with  this 
subject  are  noted  in  §§  8  and  2 P.  On  the  whole  the  treatment  of  the 
elastic  limits  in  these  sections  requires  modifying  in  the  light  of  the 
splendid  researches  of  Bauschinger  and  others,  to  bring  the  statements 
quite  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge^  The  paper  by  James 
Thomson  incorporated  in  ^  10-20  and  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  does  not,  I  think,  fully  represent  the  state  of  our  existiDg 
knowledge  on  the  alteration  of  tiie  elastic  limits:  see  our  Arts.  1379*- 
81*  709-10  and  767. 

(c)  The  following  definitions  of  brittle  and  ductile  solids  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Rankine  (see  our  Art.  466) : 

If  the  first  notable  dereliction  from  perfectness  of  elasticity  is  a  breakage, 
the  body  is  called  brittle, — ^a  permanent  bend  [more  generally  a  set?],  plastic 
or  malleable  or  ductile  (§  7). 

(c£)  In  §  23  the  elastic  limit  for  slide  or  change  of  angle  appears  to 
be  deduced  from  the  elastic  limit  for  stretch.  If  a  bar  be  pulled 
longitudinally  till  it  reaches  its  elastic  limit  Sy  then  on  the  supposition 
of  isotropy  there  is  a  slide  in  planes  at  45''  to  the  axis  of  the  bar  of 
magnitude  «  (1  -i- 17),  but  the  converse  does  not  hold,  namely,  that  when 
there  is  a  slide  of  this  magnitude  then  there  will  necessarily  be  a  stretch 
of  magnitude  s.  Indeed  a  pv/re  slide  of  this  magnitude  would  have  for 
its  components  a  stretch  and  squeeze  each  of  magnitude  ^S  (1  +  rj),  and 
would  not  therefore  on  our  theory  correspond  to  the  elastic  limit.  As 
we  have  shown  in  the  course  of  our  work,  an  elastic  limit  for  stretch  s 
corresponds  to  an   elastic  limit  for  slide  d'  =  2s  and   not  =^(1+17). 

^  The  hypothesis  of  the  mRTiTY^nm  gtretch-limit,  supposing  the  elastio  limit  to 
ooineide  witib  the  limit  to  linear  elasticity,  has  perfectly  definite  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  in  §  21,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  me  any  a  priori  reason  to 
doubt  the  physical  correctness  of  the  answers  it  gives. 

'  A  correction  should  be  made  in  §  9  \7here  by  a  slip  it  is  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
the  flexure  of  a  bar  of  any  shape  of  cross-section  by  opposite  bending  couples  applied 
at  the  ends  one-half  the  substance  is  stretched  the  other  half  shortened ;— -the 
amount  of  the  substance  stretched  or  squeezed  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  section. 
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Thus  for  the  numerical  case  taken  by  Sir  William  Thomson  the  limit 
to  angular  distortion  would,  on  the  maximum  stretch  theory,  be  -^  and 
not  ^  of  a  radian. 

[1743.]  §§  29-36  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  viscosity. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  sense  in  which  Sir  William 
Thomson  uses  the  word  'viscosity*.  In  our  History  a  material  is 
termed  '  viscous ',  when  a  shear,  however  small,  if  applied  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  produces  set.  On  the  other  hand  a 
material  is  termed  '  plastic ',  if  a  shear  above  a  certain  magnitude 
is  required  to  produce  set.  The  word  shear  is  here  used  instead 
of  stress  generally,  merely  to  mark  that  a  uniform  surface  pressure 
would  not  give  a  test  of  either  viscosity  or  plasticity.  The  dy- 
namical equations  for  viscous  and  plastic  materials  differ  very 
considerably:  see  our  Arts.  246,  and  250.  Further  it  is  difficult 
to  associate  the  phenomena  of  "  after-strain"  with  anything  of  the 
nature  of  either  viscous  or  plastic  action  in  our  senses  of  these 
words :  see  our  Arts.  708*  ftn.  and  1718,  (6).  The  viscosity  of  fluids 
may  be  represented  by  a  force  of  resistance  directly  proportional 
to  the  velocity  of  change  of  shape.  Hence  the  small  effects  can  be 
superposed.  This  superposition  does  not  seem  to  be  true  for  elastic 
after-strain  (see  our  Art.  7 17*).  Weber,  Kupffer  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  himself^  appear  to  attribute  the  diminution  of  the 
amplitude  of  vibrations  to  elastic  after-strain.  Lord  Rayleigh  in 
his  Theory  of  Sound  introduces  a  Dissipative  Function  into  his 
treatment  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  which  corresponds 
to  true  viscous  terms  {i.e,  a  resistance  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  strain).  Without  venturing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
subsidence  of  vibrations  is  due  to  true  fluid  viscosity  or  to  elastic 
after-strain,  it  seems  to  me  most  important  to  keep  the  two 
notions  distinct  until  their  real  nature  and  possible  relationship 
have  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  'creeping  back'  in  elastic 
after-strain  seems  to  distinguish  it  fundamentally  from  molecular 
friction  or  viscosity:  see  our  Art.  750. 

[1744.]    At  the  same  time  Sir  William  Thomson  does  not 

^  *'  It  was  in  fakst  as  it  woald  be  if  the  result  were  wholly  or  partially  dae  to 
imperfect  elasticity,  or  'elastische  naohwirkung' — elastic  after- working — as  the 
(Germans  call  it  (§  36)  *'.  We  may  remark  that  ** imperfect  elasticity"  may  mean 
either  an  elastic  stress-strain  relation  which  is  not  linear,  or  a  stress  accompanied 
by  a  set  strain.  In  neither  case  does  it  correspond  to  elastic  after-strain,  t.e. 
introduce  a  time  element. 
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suppose  like  Lord  Rayleigh  that  the  resistance  which  he  t^rms 
viscosity  in  solids  is  simply  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  change 
of  shape,  he  only  suggests  that  this  molecular  friction  is  some 
function  of  this  velocity  of  change  of  shape. 

After  dismissing  the  thermodynamic  dissipation  of  energy, 
which  occurs  with  every  strain  in  an  elastic  solid,  as  in  many  cases 
too  small  to  account  for  the  loss  of  energy  observed  (§  31),  he 
continues : 

The  Jrictional  retdstafice  against  change  of  shape  must  in  every  solid 
be  infinitely  small  when  the  change  of  shape  is  made  at  an  infinitely 
slow  rate,  since  if  it  were  finite  for  an  infinitely  slow  change  of  shape, 
there  would  be  infinite  rigidity,  which  we  may  be  sure  does  not  exist  in 
nature.  Hence  there  is  in  elastic  solids  a  molecular  Jriction  which  may 
be  properly  called  viscosity  of  solida^  because,  as  being  an  internal  resis- 
tance to  change  of  shape  depending  on  the  i^pidity  of  the  change,  it 
must  be  classed  with  fluid  molecular  friction,  which  by  general  consent 
is  called  viscosity  ofjlwids  (§  32)  ^ 

Sir  William  Thomson's  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
torsional  vibrations  of  round  wires  supporting  different  vibrators 
and  his  first  conclusion  §  34(a)  runs: 

It  was  found  that  the  loss  of  energy  in  a  single  vibration  through 
one  range  was  greater  the  greater  the  velocity  (within  the  limits  of  the 
experiments);  but  the  difference  between  the  losses  at  low  and  high 
speeds  was  much  less  thau  it  would  have  been  had  the  resistance  been, 
as  Stokes'  has  proved  it  to  be  in  fluid  friction,  approximately  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  change  of  shape. 

The  experiments  were  not  however  sufiScient  to  determine 
any  simple  law  of  relation  between  viscous  resistance  and  strain- 
velocity. 

[1745.]  Sir  William  Thomson's  second  series  of  experiments  relate 
to  the  alteration  of  the  torsional  viscosity  of  wires  owing  to  increase  in 
the  longitudinal  traction.  They  may  be  compared  with  KupfiTer's  results 
cited  in  our  Arts.  735  (iii)  and  751  (d).  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  fisur 
Sir  William  Thomson's  vibrators  were  sufficiently  heavy  to  produce  by 

1  If  like  Sir  William  Thomson  and  others  (see  our  Arts.  92S*,  192  (a)  and  299) 
we  apply  Madaarin's  Theorem  to  dednoe  Greenes  expression  for  the  stnun -energy, 
there  seems  precisely  as  much,  or  as  little,  reason  for  applying  it  to  the  problem  of 
viscosity.  If  we  do  apply  it,  however,  we  only  reach  Lord  Bayleigh's  Dissipative 
Function,  or  fluid-viscosity. 

'  The  reference  is,  I  suppose,  to  Stokes'  memoir  of  1845.  Poisson  in  1881  and 
Saint-Venant  in  1843  had  arrived  at  the  like  oonclasion,  the  lattOT  by  a  method 
which  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  Stokes*. 
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mere  tension  either  sensible  elastic  after-strain  or  set  in  the  wires 
used.  He  found  that  when  the  weight  of  the  vibrator  was  increased  the 
viscosity  of  the  vibrator  was  always  at  first  much  increased,  but  that  it 
diminished  day  by  day  and  ultimately  became  as  small  in  amount  as  it 
had  been  with  the  lighter  vibrator  (§  34(6)).  Here  again  no  general 
law  was  ascertained. 

[1746.]  The  third  series  of  experiments  relate  to  the  subsidence  of 
vibrations  in  aluminium  wires.  Sir  William  Thomson  found  that  the 
number  of  vibrations  during  the  subsidence  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ampli- 
tude (say  20  to  10)  was  less  when  the  vibrator  was  started  at  40,  and 
allowed  before  counting  to  sink  first  to  20,  than  if  it  were  started  at  20 
itself  (§  34,  (c)).  The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  effect 
remarked  on  by  Kupffer  that  the  period  of  vibration  was  a  function  of 
the  amplitude  (see  our  Arts.  735  (iii),  709  and  751  {d))y  nor  ia  it  clear 
whether  the  drag  of  the  air  on  the  vibrator  was  sJlowed  for:  see 
our  Art  735  (i).  The  remark  as  to  the  air-resistance  on  a  spring  in 
§  31  does  not  seem  to  entirely  cover  this  difficulty.  Possibly  it  was  tested 
and  found  to  be  negligible.  Kupffer,  however,  endeavoured  to  measure 
and  then  eliminate  it. 

[1747.]  The  third  series  of  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that 
'viscous'  action  depends  on  previous  molecular  condition,  namely  on 
whether  the  wire  is  started  from  rest,  or  has  immediately  beforehand 
been  subjected  to  still  larger  repeated  strains.  A  fourth  series  of 
experiments  was  accordingly  instituted  in  which  two  equal  and  similar 
wires  with  equal  and  similar  vibrators  were  dealt  with, — one  being  kept 
in  as  far  as  possible  a  continual  state  of  vibration,  the  other  being 
vibrated  only  for  the  sake  of  one  daily  experiment.  It  was  found 
in  the  case  of  two  copper  wires  that  the  quiescent  one  subsided  through 
the  same  range  of  amplitudes  only  after  longer  time  and  more  vibrations 
with  a  shorter  mean  period  than  the  frequently  vibrated  one*  (§  34  (d)). 

[1748.]  Finally  series  of  experiments  with  much  smaller  maximum 
distortions  were  made  in  order  to  determine :  (i)  the  law  of  subsidence  of 
range  in  any  single  series  of  undisturbed  oscillations,  and  (ii)  the  relation 
between  the  laws  of  subsidence  for  two  sets  of  oscillations  with  the 
same  elastic  body  performing  oscillations  of  different  periods,  owing  not 
to  a  change  of  weight,  but  to  a  change  of  the  moment  of  inertia  in  the 
suspended  vibrator  (§  35). .  The  answer  to  the  first  question  "  so  £blt  as 
the  irregularities  depending  on  previous  conditions  of  the  elastic  sub- 
stance allowed  any  simple  law  to  be  indicated "  was  that : 

The  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ranges  were  proportional  to  the 
intervals  of  time  (§  36). 

^  Thus  while  the  amplitude  was  reduced  a  half  the  quiescent  wire  made  98 
vibrations  with  a  mean  period  2*4  sees.,  while  the  frequently  vibrated  one  made  59 
vibrations  with  a  mean  period  2*45  sees.  A  possible  reduction  in  the  period  with 
the  change  of  amplitude  is  not  referred  to. 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  29 
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This  held  for  distortion  much  smaller  than  the  palpable  elastic  limit* 
The  result  resembles  that  due  to  a  true  fluid  viscosity,  or  that  produced 
by  the  drag  of  the  air  on  a  vibrator. 

The  only  approach  found  to  an  answer  to  the  second  question  was 
that: 

the  proportionate  losses  of  amplitude  in  the  diflerent  cases  are  not  such  as 
they  would  be  if  the  molecular  resistance  were  simply  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  change  of  shape  in  the  different  cases  (§  36). 

Here  again  it  seems  as  if  Kupffer's  experiments  and  results  might 
have  been  found  suggestive.  On  the  whole  the  experiments,  especially 
the  last  three  series,  appear  to  suggest  the  influence  of  that  '  creeping 
back '  which  is  peculiar  to  after-strain  and  seems  quite  masked  under 
the  term  viscosity.  Sir  William  Thomson  speaks  of  these  later  results  as 
shewing  a  very  remarkable  "  fatigue  of  elasticity  "  (§  30).  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  this  fatigue  was  only  of  kinetic  or  also  of 
static  elasticity,  and  further  whether  the  distortions  being  below  the 
elastic  limit,  the  elastic  limit  and  even  the  absolute  strength  were  affected 
by  it.  The  term  &tigue  although  appropriate  has  been  used  by  engineers 
in  such  a  definite  sense,  namely  the  lowering  of  the  absolute  strength  of 
a  material  by  repeated  strain  below  the  rupture  strain,  that  it  ia  perhaps 
unadvisable  to  give  it  a  new  meaning  in  reference  to  elasticity.  It  is 
clear  that  Sir  William  Thomson's  'fatigue'  is  a  phenomenon  differing 
from  that  dealt  with  by  Braithwaite  or  Wohler :  see  our  Arts.  970  and 
997-1003. 

Sir  William  concludes  his  remarks  on  viscosity  by  suggesting  an 
elastic  vesicular  solid,  the  vesicles  being  filled  with  a  viscous  fluid  like 
oil.  Such  a  model  solid  would,  he  holds,  suffice  to  elucidate  some,  but  &r 
from  all,  of  the  properties  noted  in  the  above  series  of  experiments  (§  36). 

[  1 749.]  ^  37-72  reproduce  matter  from  the  author's  memoirs  or  from 
the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  which  has  already  been  amply  dealt 
with  in  our  History,  The  arguments  in  favour  of  bi-constant  isotropy  from 
the  action  of  cork  and  jellies  are  again  referred  to.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  they  will  only  become  valid  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally  that  cork  and  jelly  are  true  isotropic  elastic 
solids,  i,e,  can  have  aU  relations  between  stress  and  strain  expressed  by 
aid  of  two  constants  :  see  our  Art  192  (b).  In  this  matter  we  must  bear 
in  mind  what  Sir  William  Thomson  himself  (§  37)  says  of  such  "elastic 
or  semi-elastic  '  soft'  solids  "  as  cork,  india-rubber  or  jellies  : 

The  exceedingly  imperfect  elasticity  of  all  these  solids,  and  the  want  of 
definiteness  of  the  substance  of  many  of  them,  renders  accurate  exnerimenting 
unavailable  for  obtaining  any  very  definite  or  consistent  numerical  results. 

In  fiict  the  elastic  action  of  cork  on  the  one  hand  and  of  gelatinous 
substances  on  the  other  would  probably  be  best  exemplified  theoretically 
by  treating  them  as  porous  elastic  solids,  the  pores  containing  air  and 
liquid  respectively.      The  argument  used  in  §  48  for  multiconstancy 
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based  on  a  jointed  bar  mechanism  we  shall  deal  with  in  our  Arts.  1771-2. 
It  is  really  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  '' modified  action."  The 
articles  on  Resilience^  ^  52-56,  are  reproduced  from  the  Treatise. 
Thej  conclude  in  the  reprint  in  the  MaOiematieal  Papers  (YoL  III., 
p.  47)  with  a  table  of  the  elastie  resiliences  and  the  slide-  and  stretch- 
moduli  of  a  variety  of  wires.  This  table  is  based  on  experiments  carried 
out  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Glasgow  University.  In  §  62  (1)  we 
note  that  Sir  William  Thomson  adopts  the  Bresse-  Saint- Venant  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  flexure  of  beams  when  the  stretch-modulus  varies 
from  point  to  point  of  the  cross-section:  see  our  Arts.  169  {e) — {/) 
and  515. 

[1750.]  §§  73-6  deal  with  the  thermo-elastic  relations,  and  of 
course  draw  largely  on  the  memoir  of  1855 :  see  our  Art.  1631. 
Turning  to  Equation  (vi)  of  our  Art.  1633,  or  : 

where  t  is  measured  in  the  absolute  scale,  let  r  be  the  increase  of 
temperature  due  to  the  sudden  application  of  a  stress  S  corre- 
sponding to  a  strain  —  8,x  ^he  strain  produced  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  when  the  body  is  kept  under  constant 
stress, — this  strain  being  measured  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that 
of  the  constant  stress',  K  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  per 
unit  mass  under  constant  stress,  p  the  density,  and  J  Joule's 
equivalent,  then : 

whence  we  deduce 

r  =  M. 


JKp <^>- 

With  regard  to  this  formula  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks : 

The  constant  stress  for  which  K  and  x  &re  reckoned  ought  to  be  the 
mean  of  the  stresses  which  the  body  experiences  with  S  and  without  S. 
Mathematically  speaking,  aS'  is  to  be  infinitesimal,  but  practically  it  may 
be  of  any  magnitude  moderate  enough  not  to  give  any  sensible  difference 

^  The  historical  statement  that  Lewis  Gordon  first  introdaoed  the  word  reHlienee 
to  denote  the  work  done  by  a  spring  or  other  elastic  body  returning  to  the  unstrained 
state  from  some  strained  limit  is  erroneous.  He  only  adopted  the  word  from  Young : 
see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  875. 

'  That  is:  x  must  be  an  expansion  if  S  denotes  a  pressure  uniform  in  all 
directions,  or  x  must  be  a  stretch  if  8  denotes  a  longitudinal  compression,  etc. 

29—2 
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in  the  value  of  either  K  or  x^  whether  the  "  constant  stress  "  be  with  S 
or  without  Sy  or  with  the  mean  of  the  two  (§  74). 

[1751.]  §  75  deals  with  the  important  distinction  between 
static  and  kinetic  elastic  moduli.  This  distinction  appears  first  to 
have  been  pointed  out  in  a  clear  scientific  manner  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  himself: 

When  change  of  temperature,  whether  in  a  solid  or  a  fluid  is 
produced  by  the  application  of  a  stress,  the  corresponding  modulus  of 
elasticity  will  be  greater  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  temperature  than 
what  may  be  called  the  static  modulus  defined  as  above,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  temperature  if  changed  by  the  stress  is  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  degree  before  the  measurement  of  the  strain  is  performed. 
The  modulus  caJcuJated  on  the  supposition  that  the  body,  neither  losing 
nor  gaining  heat  during  the  application  of  the  stress  and  the  measure- 
ment of  its  effect,  retains  the  whole  change  of  temperature  due  to  the 
stress,  will  be  called  for  want  of  a  better  name  the  kinetic  modulus, 
because  it  is  this  which  must  (as  in  Laplace's  celebrated  correction  of 
Newton's  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  sound)  be  used  in  reckoning  the 
elastic  forces  concerned  in  waves  and  vibrations  in  almost  all  practical 
cases. 

Let  Jlf  be  a  static,  M'  the  corresponding  kinetic  modulus.  Clearly, 
if  a  body  ia  not  allowed  to  either  lose  or  gain  heat,  then  the  strain  wUl 
be,  since  there  is  a  change  of  tempei*ature  r,  equal  to 

S 


bnt  this  equals  SjM';  equating  the  two  we  have  by  using  (i) : 

M'  1 


JKp 


(ii). 


Farther  if  K  and  K'  denote  thermal  capacities  of  a  given  quantity  of  the 
substance  under  constant  stress  and  constant  strain  respectively  then : 

M'     K  ..... 

H^K- • ^"*>- 

The  values  of  the  ratios  M'\M  or  K\K*  are  tabulated  in  two  "Thermo- 
dynamic Tables^''  for  a  temperature  of  IS"*  0,  the  quantities  «7,  p,  K^  M 
and  X  being  the  experimental  data.  Thus  Sir  William  Thomson  gives 
for  the  ratios : 

^  In  the  first  Table  we  find  '*J= 42400  centimetres*'  and  the  slip  is  repeated  in 
the  reprints.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  foot-pound,  that  unhappy  "no-system"  to 
have  its  revenge  I 
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Dilatation-ModuluB  rfF 


Glass     (flint) 1*004 

Brass  (drawn) 1*028 

Iron 1-019 

Copper 1-043 


Water 1004 

Ether 1-577 


Stretoh-Modnlus  E'lE 


Zinc 1-0080 

Tin 1-00362 

SUver 1-00316 

Copper 1-00325 

Lead 1-00310 

Glass 1-00060 

Iron 1-00259 

Platinum 1-00129 


We  have  tabulated  these  values  here  because  they  throw  considerable 
light  on  a  point  often  referred  to  in  our  History,  namely  the  difference 
between  the  kinetic  and  static  moduli.  As  Sir  William  Thomson  points 
out,  the  difference  between  the  values  obtained  by  Wertheim  for  these 
moduli  cannot  be  explained  by  thermal  influence,  they  must  be  due  to 
errors  of  observation.  A  similar  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  Clausius : 
see  our  Arts.  1297*,  1350*,  and  1403*. 

[1752.]  In  §  18,  Tables  V.,  VI.  and  VIL,  will  be  found  recorded  a 
number  of  results  for  the  dilatation-modulus,  stretch-modulus,  slide- 
modulus,  tenacity,  elastic  stretch,  and  resilience  of  a  variety  of  materials. 
These  results  are  taken  from  the  memoirs  or  tables  of  Wertheim, 
Rankine,  Everett,  Gray,  and  others  \  They  are  here  conveniently 
brought  together  and  reduced  to  common  units.  At  the  same  time 
such  results  are  only  roughly  approximate.  The  elastic  moduli  and 
limits  are  physical  quantities  which  vary  very  widely  with  the  /am*, 
exact  process  of  manufacture  and  individual  working  of  each  test  piece  of 
a  given  type  of  material,  and  as  it  is  of  course  impossible  in  tables  of  this 
kind  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the  actual  specimen  of  each 
material  to  which  the  results  refer,  the  data  given  cannot  be  of  very 
great  service  in  accurate  physical  investigations.  It  must  ever  be 
i-emembered  that  the  elastic  properties  of  a  body  are  characteristic 
and  peculiar  to  the  preparation  of  the  specimen  itself,  and  are  not 
solely  determined  by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

[1753.]  §§  78-81  deal  with  the  important  problem  of  the  effect  of 
working,  or  of  permanent  molecular  changes,  on  the  elastic  moduli  of  a 
body.  They  cite  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  D.  M'Farlane  and 
A-  and  T.  Gray.  Sir  William  Thomson  refers  to  Wertheim  and  others 
who  have  investigated  this  problem,  "but  solely"  he  writes  ''with 
reference  to  Young's  modulus"  (§  78).  The  elaborate  researches  of 
Kupffer  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice :  see  our  Arts.  752-6. 

1  The  error  1^  which  ioe  is  given  double  the  stretch-modulus  of  any  other 
material  is  repeated  in  the  Papen :  see  our  Art  372*  ftn. 
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(a)  In  §  78  and  Table  VIII.  we  have  results  of  experiments  by 
M'Farlane  on  the  results  of  a  seirStretoh  in  wires  upon  their  slide* 
modulus  The  effect  of  a  set-stretch  was  partly  decrease  of  density  with, 
as  a  rule,  decrease  of  the  slide-modulus.  The  results  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Kupffer :  see  our  Arts.  735  and  741,  (&). 

(6)  Results  for  the  change  of  the  stretch-modulus  with  the  tem- 
perature were  in  the  earlier  issues  of  the  paper  cited  from  Wertheim's 
memoir  of  1844  (see  our  Art.  1292*)  but  they  are  removed  from  §  79  of 
the  reprint  in  the  McUhematiGol  and  Physical  Papers  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  80) 
as  ^Wery  far  wrong".  The  sole  result  cited  in  the  latter  work  is  one  for 
a  steel  tuning-fork  due  to  Macleod  and  Clarke  \  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  stretch-modulus  for  steel  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  23*2  x  10~~* 
of  itself  per  degree  centigrade  of  elevation  of  temperature. 

Results  for  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the.  slide-moduli  of  iron, 
copper  and  brass  are  cited  from  F.  Kohlrausch  and  F.  E.  Loomis'. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  results  of  Kupffer :  see  our  Arts.  754-6. 

[1754.]  §  80  records  some  experiments  by  J.  T.  Bottomley  on  soft- 
iron  wire,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  gradual  addition  of  stress 
during  a  long  interval  increases  the  ultimate  tensile  strength.  This 
point  had  been  previously  noticed  by  several  technical  elasticians.  An 
iron  bar  tested  to  the  beginning  of  stricture,  will  after  being  left 
quiescent  for  a  period  suffer  striction  at  a  different  section  and  a  Ugher 
load,  and  in  this  manner  the  ultimate  strength  may  be  raised  very 
considerably.  In  some  of  Bottomley's  experiments,  the  increase  of 
tensile  strength  amounted  to  as  much  as  15  to  26  p.a :  see  our  Arts.  1503* 
and  1125. 


[1755.]  Finally  in  §  81  we  have  the  effect  of  permanent  tort  on 
the  elastic  nature  of  wires.  Thus  it  developed  aeolotropy  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wire,  and  altered  both  the  stretch-  and  slide-moduli.  For 
example,  the  slide-modulus  of  copper  permanently  torted  decreased  with 
the  increase  of  tort  even  to  1/6  of  its  original  value,  and  then  slightly 
increased  again  before  rupture.  Steel  pianoforte  wire  shewed  a  dimi- 
nution and  then  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  slide-modulus  under  tort. 
Thus  it  first  sunk  from  751  x  10*  grammes  per  sq.  centimetre  to  414  x  10' 
and  then  rose  to  430  x  10^  Iron  wire  shewed  a  diminution  of  14  p.c.  of 
the  original  value  before  rupture. 

In  copper  wire  the  stretch-modulus  on  the  other  hand  was  increased 
10  p.c.  by  a  permanent  tort.  In  steel  wire  no  sensible  alteration  due 
to  tort  was  noticed  in  the  stretch-modulus. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  experiments  of  G.  Wiedemann  on  the 
subject  of  tort :  see  our  Arts.  708  and  714. 

^  P^«Z.  Tram,  Vol.  olxzj.,  Part  i.,  pp.  1-14.    London,  1881. 
>  Annalen  der  Pkysik,  Bd.  cxli.,  pp.  481-503.    Leipzig,  1870. 
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[1756.]  As  an  appendix  to  the  article  we  have  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  elasticity  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
our  Art.  1648.  All  but  the  last  Chapter,  i,e,  xviL,  appeared  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1856.  Several  important  points  in  this  memoir 
must  be  noticed. 

Chapter  I.  Def.  I.  A  stress  is  an  equilibrating  application  of 
force  to  a  body. 

This  definition  of  stress  appears  to  identify  it  rather  with  load 
or  body-force  than  with  stress  in  the  sense  of  this  History,  It 
does  not  readily  suggest  the  idea  of  "  stress  across  a  plane  in  the 
material".  The  vagueness  of  this  use  of  the  word  is,  I  think, 
exemplified  by  Def.  I.  of  Chapter  11. : 

A  stress  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  throughout  a  body  when  equal 
and  similar  portions  of  the  body,  with  corresponding  lines  parallel, 
experience  equal  and  parallel  pressures  or  tensions  on  corresponding 
elements  of  their  surfaces. 

If  a  cylindrical  shell  or  part  of  a  spherical  shell  were  turned 
inside  out,  it  could  hardly  be  described  in  customary  language  as 
having  in  its  new  state  an  application  of  force,  but  it  is  very  clearly 
in  a  state  of  stress.  It  seems  better  to  preserve  the  primitive  use 
of  the  word  stress,  as  adopted  by  Rankine  and  sanctioned  in  the 
Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Chapter  III.  Cor.  3.     Here  the  following  ellipsoid  is  introduced : 

(1  -  26^0  a?  +  (1  -  2cr,)  y«  +  (1  -  2«r,)  «» =  1, 

where  the  axes  ai*e  the  principal  axes  of  the  stress,  2\,  7\,  T^  are  the 
principal  tractions  (see  our  Art  603*),  and  e  any  indefinitely  small 
quantity.     This  represents  the  stress  in  the  following  manner : 

From  any  point  P  in  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  draw  a  line  in  the  tangent 
plane,  half-way  towards  the  point  where  this  plane  is  cut  b^  a  perpendicular 
to  it  through  the  centre ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  first-mentioned  line  diaw  a 
radial  line  to  meet  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  concentric  with  the 
ellipsoid.  The  tension  at  this  point  of  the  siurface  of  a  sphere  of  the  solid  is 
in  the  line  from  it  to  the  pomt  P;  and  its  amoimt  per  xmit  of  surface  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  that  infinitely  small  line,  divided  by  e. 

The  construction  does  not  seem  so  simple  as  that  of  the  usual  stress- 
quadric ;  and,  given  the  direction  of  any  plane,  it  is  not  clear  how  we 
diould  find  from  the  above  construction  except  by  a  tentative  process 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  stress  across  it. 
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Chapter  lY.     Prop.  3.     An  ellipsoid  of  the  following  type  is  given  : 
(l-2«0«"  +  (l-2*,)y»  +  (l-2^,)^=:l, 

where  the  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  (or,  as  is  well-known, 
of  the  stress :  see  our  Art  614*)  and  «],  «a,  ^  are  the  principal  stretches. 

...the  position,  on  the  sur^Euse  of  this  ellipsoid,  attained  by  any  particular 
point  of  the  solid,  is  such  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  in  the  tangent  plane,  half- 
way to  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  plane  with  a  perpendicular  from  the 
centre,  a  radial  line  drawn  through  its  extremity  cuts  the  primitive  spherical 
surface  in  the  primitive  position  of  that  point. 

[1757.]  We  now  reach  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  ellipsoids  the 
following  definition  (Chapter  lY.,  Prop.  3,  Cor.  1  and  Def.  2) : 

For  every  stress,  there  is  a  certain  infinitely  small  strain,  and  conversely, 
for  every  infinitely  small  strain,  there  is  a  certain  stress,  so  related  that  if, 
while  the  strain  is  being  acquired,  the  centre  and  the  strain-normals  [= prin- 
cipal axes  of  strain]  through  it  are  unmoved,  the  absolute  displacements  of 
particles  belonging  to  a  spherical  surface  of  the  solid  represent,  in  intensity 
(according  to  a  definite  convention  as  to  units  for  the  representation  of  force 
by  lines)  and  in  direction,  the  force  (reckoned  as  to  intensity,  in  amount  per 
unit  of  area)  experienced  by  the  enclosed  sphere  of  the  solid,  at  the  different 
parts  of  its  sur&ce,  when  subjected  to  the  stress. 

Such  a  stress  and  the  infinitely  small  strain  related  to  it  are  termed 
of  the  same  type. 

This  type  requires  five  quantities  to  define  it,  two  ratios  between 
principal  tractions  (or  principal  stretches)  and  three  angular  directions 
defining  the  position  of  the  principal  axes. 

Further  definitions  of  what  is  meant  by  orthogonal  stresses  and 
strains  are  given  in  Chapter  VI.,  Def.  1-3 : 

A  stress  is  said  ....  to  be  orthogonal  to  a  strain  if  work  is  neither  done 
upon  nor  by  the  body  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  stress  upon  it  while  it  is 
acquiring  the  strain. 

Two  stresses  [or  strains]  are  said  to  be  orthogonal  when  either  coincides 
in  direction  with  a  strain  [or  stress]  orthogonal  to  the  other. 

[1758.]  Chapter  YIII.  is  entitled :  Specificatian  of  Strains  and 
Stresses  by  their  Components  according  to  chosen  Types. 

Six  stresses  or  six  strains  of  six  distinct  arbitrarily  chosen  types  may  be 
determined  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  having  a  given  stress  or  a  given  strain  for 
their  resultant^  provided  these  six  types  are  so  chosen  that  a  strain  belonging 
to  any  one  of  them  cannot  be  the  resultant  of  any  strains  whatever  belonging 
to  the  others. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  six  independent  parameters  are 
required  to  specify  any  stress  or  strain  whatever.  The  six  arbitrarily 
chosen  types  of  stresses  or  strains  are  termed  types  of  reference. 

Definition.     An  orthogonal  system  of  types  of  reference  is  one  in 
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which  the  six  strain  or  stress  components  are  all  six  mutuallj  ortho- 
gonal {Chapter  IX.).  When  the  types  of  reference  expressing  the 
strain  constitute  an  orthogonal  system  then  the  component  stresses  may 
be  expressed  by  the  differentials  of  the  strain-energy  with  regard  to  the 
six  component  strains. 

This  principle  is  deduced  in  Chcvpters  XI.  and  XIII.  by  a  considera- 
tion of  what  is  defined  as  concurrence  between  stress  and  strain. 

[1759.]  We  now  turn  to  the  contents  of  Chapters  XIV.- 
XVI.  which  form  perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  paper 
under  consideration. 

Let  fi,  fa»  fj,  ?4,  ?6,  fe  specify  a  strain  by  means  of  one  system 
of  types  of  reference,  and  {i,  fj,  fj,  ^4,  fi,  fe  the  same  strain  by 
means  of  another  system.  Then  any  strain  ^i  will  be  a  linear 
function  of  the  ^-system  and  the  relation  will  contain  six  constants. 
In  general  there  will  be  30  constants  connecting  the  f-  and 
(f-systems.  Now  the  strain-energy  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the 
strain-components  and  involves  21  constants.  We  can  accordingly 
always  make  use  of  15  out  of  our  30  disposable  constants  to 
eliminate  the  product  terms  of  the  strain-energy  by  a  linear 
transformation.  Thus  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  the  strain- 
energy  can  be  expressed  in  the  form : 

In  this  case  a  strain  of  any  one  of  the  (f  types,  if  impressed  on  the 
solid  will  be  accompanied  by  a  stress  orthogonal  to  the  five  others 
of  the  same  system.  The  stress  will  be  proportional  but  not  gene- 
rally equal  to  dw/d^. 

[1760.]  The  investigation  of  the  previous  article  has  left  us 
with  15  disposable  constants  and  we  can  employ  these  to  make 
the  six  strain  types  (f  mutually  orthogonal ;  for  the  condition  that 
two  strain  types  shall  be  mutually  orthogonal  involves  only  one 
relation  and  there  are  just  15  pairs  in  0  things.  This  follows 
from  the  algebraic  theory  of  the  linear  transformation  of  quadratic 
functions,  associated  with  the  condition  for  orthogonality:  see 
Chapter  X.,  Cor.  1  and  2. 

Thus  we  reach  the  following  important  proposition : 

...a  single  system  of  six  mutually  orthogonal  types  may  be  determined 
for  any  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  so  that  its  potential  energy  when 
homogeneously  strained  in  any  way,  is  expressed  by  the  sum  of   the 
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products  of  the  squares  of  the  components  of  the  strain,  acoording  to 
those  tjpes,  respectively  multiplied  by  six  determinate  coefEicients 
(Chapter  XY.  Prop.  1), 

Definition,  The  six  strain-types  thus  determined  are  called  the  Six 
Principal  Strain-Types  of  the  body. 

[1761.]  If  fi,  fai  (Tsi  ^49  Ss,  Se  denote  the  six  principal  strain 
types,  and  Si,  S^,  S^,  S^,  S^,  S^  the  corresponding  stresses  we  have 
the  strain-energy  of  the  form  : 

w  =  ^(A  ,r,»  +  A,^^  +  .!,&«  +  A,i^  +  .!,&»  +  .!.&»), 

and  generally  S  =  dw/d^=  A^, 

It  follows  that  the  stress  required  to  maintain  a  given  amount 
of  strain  is  a  maximum-minimum  if  it  be  one  of  the  six  principal 
types  (Prop.  4). 

We  can  now  return  to  §  41  of  the  article  on  Elasticity  for  the 
following  definitions : 

A  modulus  of  Elasticity  is  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  number 
expressing  a  stress  by  the  number  expressing  the  strain  which  it  produces. 
A  modulus  m  called  a  principal  modulus  wnen  the  stress  is  such  that  it 
produces  a  strain  of  its  own  type. 

An  teolotropic  solid  has  in  general  six  principal  elasticities,  namely, 
the  A-coefficients  of  the  above  value  for  the  strain-energy.  Sir  William 
Thomson  appears  in  §  41,  (6)  of  the  article  on  Elasticity  to  identify  the 
six  principal  elasticities  with  six  priucipal  modtUi,  I  am  not  certain 
how  far  this  is  consistent  with  the  definition  that  a  modulus  is  the  ratio 
of  the  number  expressing  stress  to  the  number  expressing  the  strain 
which  it  produces.  My  point  of  difficulty  m  whether  a '  principal  stress 
type'  is  always  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  single  numerical  stress, 
or  whether  it  will  not  often  consist  of  a  system  of  stresses.  Thus  the 
bulk-modulus  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  sense  (see  our  Art.  1776  and 
footnote)  might  be  a  principal  elasticity,  but^  as  it  corresponds  in  some 
cases  to  a  system  of  stresses,  is  it  always  a  principal  modulus  ? 

[1762.]  Sir  William  Thomson  gives  in  Chapter  XV.  Prop.  2 
the  following  examples  of  principal  elasticities : 

(a)     For  cubiccU  ceohtropy  (see  our  Arts.  450,  (v)  and  1639)  : 

Modulus  of  compressibility,  the  rigidity  against  diagonal  distortion 
in  any  of  the  principal  planes  (three  equal  elasticities),  aod  the  rigidity 
against  rectangular  distortions  of  a  cube  of  symmetry  (two  equal 
elasticities). 

In  the  notation  of  our  Arts.  1203  {d)  and  1206  these  moduli  would 
be  J  (a  +  %f)y  d  and  ^  (a  -f)  respectively. 
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(b)     For  perfect  ieotropy: 

Modulus  of  compressibility  and  the  rigidity  (five  equal  elasticities). 
In  our  notation  these  moduli  are  ^  (3\  +  2fi)  and  ft. 

Further  statements  as  to  principal  moduli  will  be  found  in  §  41  of 
the  article  on  Elasticity,  but  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  their  meaning; 
thus  it  is  said  that  a  crystal  of  the  rectangular  parallelepiped  (or 
''tesserar')  class  has  six  distinct  principal  moduli — ''three,  of  tiie 
three  (generally  unequal)  compressibilities  along  the  three  axes;  and 
three,  of  the  three  rigidities  (no  doubt  generally  unequal)  relatively  to 
the  three  simple  distortions  of  the  parallelepiped....'*  I  do  not  follow 
what  is  meant  by  the  ''  three  compressibilities  along  the  three  axes  " — 
they  cannot  refer  to  the  three  stretch- moduli  as  these  are  not  principal 
moduli. 

The  whole  discussion  would  have  been  much  clearer  if  the  strain- 
energy,  for  a  tesseral  crystal  say,  had  been  written  down  in  terms  of 
the  principal  moduli  aud  the  six  principal  strain-types,  these  principal 
moduli  being  then  given  as  functions  of  the  usual  nine  elastic  coefficients 
and  the  principal  strain-types  in  terms  of  the  usual  stretch-  and  slide- 
components  of  strain.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this\ 
I  am  indeed  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  apply  the  condition  for  "orthogo- 
nality of  strains '' ; — uor  if  a  dilatation  can  be  a  principal  strain  am  I  at 
all  clear  what  is  the  corresponding  principal  stress ;  it  certainly  cannot 
be  like  most  stresses  a  directed  quantity. 

[1763.]  In  Chapter  XY.,  Prop.  6,  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks 
that: 

A  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  crystalline  or  non-cr^talline,  subject  to 
magnetic  force  or  free  from  magnetic  force,  has  neither  nght-handed  nor  lefb- 
handed,  nor  any  dipolar  properties  dependent  on  elastic  forces  simply  propor- 
tional to  strains. 

Hence  he  argues  that  the  elastic  forces  concerned  in  optical  pheno- 
mena such  as  occur  in  quartz  or  tartaric  acid  cannot  depend  on  the 
magnitude,  but  can  solely  depend  on  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  strain 
in  the  portion  of  the  medium  through  which  the  wave  passes.     Polar 

Properties  of  crystals  whether  crystal  lographic,  optical  or  electrical,  can 
ave  no  corresponding  characteristic  in  elastic  forces  which  are  simply 
proportional  to  the  strain. 

tl764.]  Chapter  XYII.  is  entitled  :  Plane  Waves  in  a  Honwgeneims 
}tropic  Solid.  It  does  not  go  further  than  demonstrating  that  in 
general  three  pairs  of  plane  waves  are  possible  in  such  a  medium — in 
the  case  of  an  incompressible  solid  reducing  to  two  pairs  in  which  the 
motion  is  parallel  to  the  wave-front.  The  three  velocities  of  these  three 
pairs  of  waves  are  determined  neither  in  terms  of  the  21  elastic  con- 

'  It  is  easy,  Sir  William  Thomson  tella  ns,  to  investigate  the  principal  strain-type 
and  principal  elasticities  for  a  crystal  of  the  tesseral  class  {Chapter  XVI.,  Cor.). 
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stants,  nor  of  the  direction  of  the  wave-front.  The  problem  had  been 
previously  discussed  by  Bktnchet  (see  our  Arts.  1166*-78*)  and  has  been 
exhaustively  dealt  witb  by  Christofiel :  see  Annali  di  McUematica,  T.  yiii., 
pp.  193-243.  Milano,  1877,  and  Love;  Treatise  on  tft/e  mathemaiioal 
Theory  of  ElasticUy,  Vol.  l,  pp.  134-40.     Cambridge,  1892. 

[1765.]  Notes  of  Lectures  on  Molectdar  Dynamics  and  the  Wave 
Theory  of  Light.  Delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University y  BaUi- 
more.  StenographicaMy  reported  by  A.  S.  Hathaway.  Baltimore, 
1884.  This  is  a  shorthand  report  reproduced  by  papyrograph  of 
wbat  Sir  William  Thomson  said  in  twenty  lectures  delivered  at 
Baltimore  before  a  distinguished  audience  of  phjrsicists  and  mathe- 
maticians in  1884.  The  preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Papers  announces  that  Vol.  IV.  will  contain  a  printed 
edition  of  these  lectures.  That  volume  not  having  yet  appeared, 
our  references  will  be  to  the  pages  of  the  papyrograph  (pp.  1-328  + 
Index).  The  report  was  not  revised  by  the  lecturer,  owing  to 
his  departure  from  America. 

We  shall  put  on  one  side  the  large  portion  of  these  lectures 
devoted  to  molecular  theories,  treating  only  of  those  points  which 
relate  to  the  theory  of  elasticity,  and  briefly  of  some  problems  in 
which  that  theory  is  applied  to  the  luminiferous  ether. 

[1766.]  Lecture  L  (pp.  1-20)  is  chiefly  historical  and  intro- 
ductory. The  position  of  the  lecturer  at  that  time  is  indicated 
in  the  following  words: 

In  the  first  place  we  must  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  we  must 
look  upon  the  luminiferous  ether  as  an  ideal  way  of  putting  the  thing. 
A  real  matter  between  us  and  the  remotest  stars  I  believe  there  is,  and 
that  light  consists  of  real  motions  of  that  matter,  motions  just  such  as 
are  described  by  Fresnel  and  Young,  motions  in  the  way  of  transverse 
vibrations.  If  I  knew  what  the  magnetic  theory  of  light  is,  I  might  be 
able  to  think  of  it  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  wave 
theory  of  Ught.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  a  backward  step 
from  an  absolutely  definite  mechanical  motion  that  is  put  before  us  by 
Fresnel  and  his  followers  to  take  up  the  so-called  electro-magnetic  theoiy 
of  light  in  the  way  it  has  been  taken  up  by  several  writers  of  late.  In 
passing,  I  may  say  that  the  one  thing  about  it  that  seems  intelligible  to 
me,  I  scarcely  think  is  admissible.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  should 
be  an  electric  displacement  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation  and 
a  magnetic  disturbance  perpendicular  to  both.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  have  an  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  we  shall  see  electric 
displacement  as  in  the  direction  of  propagation — simple  vibrations  as 
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described  by  Fresnel  with  lines  of  vibration  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
propagation — ^for  the  motion  actually  constituting  light  I  merely  say 
that  in  passing,  as  perhaps  some  apology  is  necessary  for  my  insisting 
upon  the  plain  matter  of  fact  dynamics  and  the  true  elastic  solid  ajs 
giving  what  seems  to  me  the  only  tenable  foundation  of  the  wave  theory 
of  light  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  luminiferous  ether  we  must  imagine  to  be  a  substance  which  so 
far  as  luminiferous  vibrations  are  concerned  moves  as  if  it  were  an 
elastic  solid.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  elastic  solid.  That  it  moves  as 
if  it  were  an  elastic  solid  in  respect  to  the  luminiferous  vibrations,  is  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  (pp.  5-6). 

In  the  last  eight  years  Sir  William  Thomson  has  without  doubt 
modified  his  view  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  an  elastic  solid 
and  an  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light:  see  in  particular  his  papers 
referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1806-16.  But  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
"real  matter"  and  "real  motion"  of  the  luminiferous  ether  seems 
to  the  Editor  of  this  History  a  grave  danger  in  this  method  of 
speaking  of  the  ether.  The  ideal  nature  of  geometry  involves  the 
ideal  nature  of  kinematics  and  ultimately  of  mechanism,  and  the 
"luminiferous  ether"  is  only  an  intellectual  mode  of  briefly 
summarizing  certain  wide  groups  of  sensations.  The  advantage  of 
the  electro-magnetic  over  the  elastic  solid  theory  of  light  appears 
to  lie  in  the  wider  range  of  phenomena  it  enables  us  to  epitomise 
under  one  conception. 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage  of  the  stellar  bodies  through  the 
ether  is  explained  by  aid  of  the  principle  first  indicated  by  Sir 
Q.  G.  Stokes  (see  our  Art.  1266*),  i.e.  that  as  in  the  case  of 
cobblers*  wax,  which  vibrates  to  rapidly  alternating  forces,  long 
continued  but  very  small  forces  suffice  to  produce  permanent 
change  of  shaped 

Whether  infinitesimally  small  forces  produce  change  of  shape  or  not 
we  do  not  know ;  but  very  small  forces  suffice  to  produce  change  of 
shape.  All  we  have  got  with  respect  to  the  luminiferous  ether  is  that 
the  exceedingly  small  forces  required  to  be  brought  into  play  in  the 
luminiferous  vibrations  do  not,  in  the  times  during  which  they  act 
suffice  to  produce  any  sensibly  permanent  distortion.  The  come  and 
go  effects  taking  place  in  the  period  of  the  luminiferous  vibrations 
do  not  give  rise  to  the  consumption  of  any  large  amount  of  energy, 

'  Glycerine  is  also  suggested  as  an  example  illustrating  the  ether  on  p.  119, 
and  Maxwell's  experiment  in  which  the  sudden  turn  of  a  stick  in  Canada  Balsam 
gave  the  medium  a  double  refractive  power,  which  gradually  disappeared,  is  referred 
to  on  pp.  119—20. 
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not  large  enough  au  amount  to  cause  the  light  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in 
say  its  propagation  from  the  i-emotest  visible  star  to  the  earth  (p.  8). 

[1 767.]  Leci/wre  IL  (pp.  20-5)  opens  with  a  brief  elementary  theory 
of  elasticity  containing,  however,  nothing  beyond  what  is  given  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  article  on  Elasticity:  see  our  Art.  1741.  Lecture  HI. 
(pp.  31-3)  indicates  the  general  solution  of  the  equations  of  vibration  for 
a  homogeneous  isotropic  solid.  Lectwre  IV,  (pp.  38-48)  develops  this 
solution,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  sound  vibrations  repi*e8ented  by  an 
equation  of  the  type : 

Lecture  VI,  (pp.  57-66)  continues  the  discussion  of  these  sound  vibra- 
tions. 

ri768.]  Lecture  VIII,  (pp.  77-91)  deals  with  distortional  waves, 
or  those  for  which  the  dilatation  ^  =  0.     Consider  the  function  : 

which  satisfies  the  equation  : 

r  being  the  distcoice  from  the  origin,  C  and  I  being  constants. 

(a)  A  solution  of  the  body-shifb  equations,  subject  to  ^  =  0,  is  given 
by: 

dz  dy 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  origin  the  solution  takes  the 
approximate  form : 

where  q  is  written  for  -^  f  r  —  a  / -  t\ . 

Further  the  twists  at  a  considerable  distance  are  given  by : 
4ir"/a5*      1\    .  ^xy  ,  ^iii^xz 


T, 


^4ir»/jK"      1\    .  /^w^«y   .  ^4ir"a» 


Thus  there  are  rotations  proportional  to  —  (sin  q)/r  round  the  axis  of  Xj 
and  to  (sin  q)  x/r^  round  the  radius-vector. 

If  you  think  out  the  natiu^  of  the  thing,  you  will  see  that  it  is  this : 
a  globe,  or  a  small  body  at  the  origin,  set  to  (^(nllatin^  about  Oo?  as  an  axis. 
You  will  have  turning  vibrations  eveiy where ;  and  the  hght  will  be  everywhere 
polarized  in  planes  t^ugh  Ox.  The  vibrations  will  be  everywhere  perpendi- 
cular to  the  radial  plane  through  Ox  (p.  79). 
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(b)  Besides  this  solution  for  a  torsional  vibration,  Sir  William 
Thomson  gives  (p.  84)  the  solution  for  a  small  to-and-fro  motion  in  the 
axis  of  Xj  viz. 

^  ^     cPd>  (Pih  cPd> 


da^  *  dydx '  dzdx ' 

^  having  still  the  value 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  origin  we  have  approximately : 

u=C^—^  BLuq,     v^-C-^  -^smq,     m;  =  -  (/ -^  ^  sin  g, 

where  q  has  the  same  value  as  above,  and  clearly  the  resultant  of  these 
shifts  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector.  Further  at  a  great  distance 
there  is  no  appreciable  shift  at  points  in  the  axis  of  x  at  all.  In  the  plane 
of  yz  we  have  v  =  w  =  0,  or  the  shift  is  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  i,e, 
light  would  be  polarised  in  this  plane  (p.  86). 

Sir  William  Thomson  refers  with  regard  to  this  solution  to  Sir 
G.  G.  Stokes'  theory  of  the  blue  light  of  the  sky.  He  further  deals  at 
considerable  length  with  models  of  vibrators  which  would  produce 
vibrations  corresponding  to  either  of  the  above  cases.  It  is  clear  that 
the  solutions  given  by  Sir  William  Thomson  are  special  cases  of  those 
due  to  Yoigt  and  afterward  dealt  with  by  Kirchhoff:  see  our  Arts. 
1309-10. 

[1769.]  While  Ccue  (b)  of  the  preceding  article  deals  with  the  to-and- 
fro  motion  in  the  axis  of  a;  of  a  single  small  body  at  the  origin,  Lectv/re 
IX,  (pp.  92-4)  considers  the  case  of  a  doublet  of  such  motions  at  the 
origin.  Such  a  motion  might  >>e  considered  as  given  by  discs  attached 
to  the  two  ends  of  a  tuning-fork,  neglecting  the  prongs,  or  by  two  small 
balls  connected  by  a  spring  and  pulled  asunder  so  as  to  vibrate  in  and 
out  (p.  94).  The  expressions  for  the  shifts  may  be  found  from  those 
given  in  Ca9e  {b)  above  by  simply  differentiating  them^  with  regard  to 
X  and  introducing  a  new  constant  into  ^.  Thus,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  vibrator  the  shifts  will  be  approximately  of  the 
forms : 

u  —  V       .     X  cos  q^     t?  =  C  — ^ cos q,     w  =  C  -^cosq. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  complete  solution  represents  a  distortional 
vibration  ($  =  0),  and  that  the  radial  component  of  shift  at  a  considerable 
distance  is*  zero.  There  is  zero  shift  in  the  plane  of  yz  and  along  the 
axis  of  as.    Further  treating  the  motion  as  that  of  light,  we  see  that  light 


as 


:i8  01  X,    J^iirtner  treating  tne  motion  as  tnat  oi  lignt,  we  see  tnat  iignt 

^  The  papyrogxaph  has  a  slip  at  this  point,  it  speaks  of  dujdx,  dvjdy  and  dwjdx 
the  shifts  (p.  93). 
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would  be  "polarized  in  the  plane  through  the  radius  of  the  point  consi- 
dered and  perpendicular  to  the  radial  plane  through  Ox  **  (p.  93). 

Sir  William  Thomson  holds  that :  ^*  This  is  the  simplest  set  of  vibra- 
tions that  we  can  consider  as  proceeding  from  any  natural  source  of 
light'' (p.  94)1 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  this  Leetwre,  dealing  with  the  simplest 
conceivable  form  of  elementary  vibrator  in  the  case  of  light,  is  of  great 
interest,  but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  Intimate  subject  to  discuss 
the  lecturer's  suggestions  here. 

[1770.]  Lecture  XL  (pp.  124-37)  treats  of  aeolotropic 
elastic  solids.  The  first  nine  pages  (pp.  124-32)  deal  with  the 
'constant'  controversy.  After  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ceolotropic,  and  "the  somewhat  cloud-land  molecular  be- 
ginning" of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks 
that: 

...we  have  long  passed  away  from  the  stage  in  which  Father  Boscovich 
is  accepted  as  being  the  originator  of  a  correct  representation  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  matter  and  force.  Still,  there  is  a  never-ending 
interest  in  the  definite  mathematical  problem  of  the  equilibrium  or 
motion  of  a  net  of  points  endowed  with  inertia  and  mutually  acting 
upon  one  another  with  any  given  force.  We  cannot  but  be  conscious 
of  the  one  grand  application  of  that  problem  to  what  used  to  be  called 
physical  astronomy  but  which  is  more  properly  called  dynamical  astro- 
nomy, or  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  have  cases  in  which 
we  have  these  motions  instead  of  the  approximate  equilibriums  or  in- 
finitesimal motions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  special  molecular 
dynamics  that  I  am  now  alluding  to  (pp.  1 25-6). 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  those  who  have  treated  the  theory 
of  elasticity  from  the  standpoint  that : 

matter  consists  of  particles  acting  upon  one  another  with  mutual  forces, 
and  that  the  elasticity  of  a  solid  is  the  manifestation  of  the  force  required 
to  hold  the  particles  displaced  infinitesimally  from  the  position  in  which 
the  mutual  forces  will  balance  (p.  126), 

have  been  led  to  rari-constant  equations.  This  statement  should, 
I  think,  be  modified  by  the  addition  to  "  mutual  forces"  of  the 
words  "which  act  in  the  line  joining  the  particles  and  are  functions 

>  This  Btaiement  is  modified  in  Lecture  XII,  (p.  145),  where  the  leetttrar  points 
out  that  the  condition  for  the  oentroid  of  a  molecole  remaining  stationaiy  while 
the  molecule  acts  as  a  vibrator,  would  be  satisfied  not  only  by  the  double  to-and-fro 
motion  of  our  Art.  1769  but  also  by  Ca$e  (6)  of  our  Art.  1768,  if  the  vibrator  were  a 
Thomson  '*  shell-spring  "  molecule, — i.e.  one  with  a  massive  nucleus  carrying  an 
external  shell-Burface  of  extremely  small  mass  by  means  of  connecting  springs. 
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only  of  the  mutual  distances."  The  statement  of  the  Lectures  does 
not  exclude  the  hypotheses  of  modified  action  and  of  aspect, 
either  of  which  being  admitted  lead  to  multi-constant  equations : 
see  our  Arts.  276  and  302-6. 

Sir  William  cites  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  as  having  first  called  attention 
to  "the  viciousness  of  this  conclusion  {i,e.  uni-constancy)  as  a 
practical  matter  in  respect  to  the  realities  of  elastic  solids." 
Jelly  and  india-rubber,  our  old  fiiends,  are  referred  to  as  examples 
of  elastic  solids  which  do  not  fulfil  the  uni-constant  condition,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  complete  the  validity  of  the  argument  by 
demonstrating  that  they  are  true  elastic  solids  at  all,  i,e.  that 
two  elastic  moduli  will  suffice  to  determine  absolutely  the  relations 
between  all  types  of  small  stresses  and  strains  in  these  materials. 
For  example,  in  the  ctise  of  these  materials  are  the  stretch  and 
squeeze-moduli  practically  the  same,  and  if  the  slide-modulus  and 
the  dilatation-coefficient  (\,  see  Vol.  L,  p.  884-5)  be  determined 
from  torsion  and  pure  traction  experiments,  are  the  values  of  the 
dilatation-modulus  (X+§/i),the  spread-modulus  [/^(3\+  2/^)/(\+ 2fi)] 
and  the  plate-modulus  [4/i  (/Li  +  \)/(X  +  2/^)]  calculated  from  these 
results  in  agreement  with  experiment  ?  These  points  require  very 
careful  consideration  before  the  argument  from  jelly  and  india- 
rubber  can  be  recognised  as  conclusive:  see  our  Arts.  1636  and 
1749. 

[1771.]  Sir  William  Thomson  now  raises  a  more  interesting 
argument  against  rari-constancy.  He  introduces  it  with  the 
following  remark: 

Stokes  also  referred  to  a  promise  that  I  made,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
ear  1856,  to  the  effect  that  out  of  matter  fulfilling  Poisson's  condition 
i.e.  rari-constant  matter]  a  model  may  be  made  of  an  elastic  solid,  which 
when  the  scale  of  parts  is  sufficiently  reduced  will  be  a  homogeneous 
elastic  solid  not  fulfilling  Poisson's  condition.  Stokes  refers  to  that  promise 
of  mine  which  was  made  very  nearly  30  years  ago.  I  propose  this  moment 
to  fulfil  it  never  having  done  so  before.     It  is  a  very  simple  affair  (p.  127). 

The  following  is  the  model  suggested. 

Take  a  geometrical  right  six-face  as  our  element  and  suppose  8  particles 
at  its  angles.  These  may  be  connected  by  the  12  edges,  the  four  internal 
diagonals  and  the  12  face  diagonals.  Each  edge  will  however  belong 
to  four  such  right  six-faces,  and  each  face  diagonal  to  two  right  six-faces ; 
hence  we  are  left  with  only  13  disposable  links  for  each  element 
Suppose  these  links  i-eplaced  by  13  springs  of  different  elasticities. 

T.  E.  FT.  II,  30 
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This  gives  us  13  arbitrary  constants.  Two  further  constants  come 
from  the  ratios  of  the  three  edges,  and  three  from  the  arbitrary 
directions  which  we  may  take  for  our  coordinate  axes  of  reference. 
Thus  we  have  at  present  18  arbitrary  constants.  To  get  three  more 
constants  Sir  William  Thomson  places  bell-cranks  at  each  comer  and 
connects  them  by  pieces  of  wire,  so  that  the  wire,  thought  of  for 
the  moment  as  continuous  through  the  bell-cranks,  passes  twice 
round  the  edges  of  the  right  six-face.  This  can  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Tbese  pieces  of  wire  connecting  the  bell-cranks  can  be 
taken  of  different  elasticities  in  the  directions  of  the  three  principal 
axes,  and  we  thus  have  three  more  disposable  constants,  or  21  in  all. 
Sir  William  Thomson  speaks  of  this  arrangement  as  "  a  model  of  a  solid 
having  the  21  independent  coefficient  of  Green's  theory."  He  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  case  of  an  isotropic  solid  if  the  bell- 
crank  wires  are  inelastic,  the  right  six-face  can  suffer  no  dilatation.  In 
fact,  we  might  place  smooth  rings  at  the  comers  and  take  a  continuous 
inextensible  string  twice  round  the  edges ;  for  small  strains  the  solid 
would  theu  be  inextensible  (if  not  incompressible)  \ 

[1772.]  Now  there  seems  to  me  to  be  grave  difficulties  about  this 
model.  It  consists  really  of  a  space  framework  with  a  considerable 
number  of  supernumerary  bars,  besides  a  binding  of  wire  and  bell-cranka 
These  involve  18  disposable  constants.  But  why  stop  at  1 8?  We  cannot, 
indeed,  put  in  any  more  straiglU  supernumerary  bars,  but  there  is  nothing, 
I  think,  to  hinder  us  running  wire  and  bell-cranks  round  the  diagonal 
bracing  bars  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  dis- 
posable constants  should  stop  at  18.  Yet  no  one  will  assert  that  because 
we  can  build  up  a  frame  with  supernumerary  bars,  bell-cranks  and  wires 
which  has  24  or  perhaps  30  disposable  constants,  that  therefore  we  can 
have  an  elastic  solid  with  24  or  30  disposable  coefficient&  Clearly  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  argument  which  is  very  far  from  completed  by  the 
lecturer.  Out  of  material  obeying  rari-constant  conditions,  we  can  build 
up  a  frame  with  18  (or  possibly  80  disposable  constants),  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved  that  the  relations  between  stress  and  strain  for  such  a  frame 
will  contain  the  same  number  of  independent  coefficients.  The  complexity 
of  the  supernumerary  bars  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  model  framework 
renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  work  out  the  relations  between 
the  elasticities  of  the  vanous  members  and  the  elastic  coefficients  of  the 
corresponding  elastic  solid.  Till  that  is  done,  however,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  certain  inter-constant  relations  may  not  after  all  hold  for  this 
model*. 

1  An  inextensible  string  alone  would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  the  case  of  an 
aeolotropio  medium,  for  if  a,  6,  e  be  the  edges  of  the  right  siz-Cace,  the  condition  of 

inextensibility  gives  5a-i-W-i-5c=0,  but  that  of  inoompressibility  —  +  -^  +  —  =0. 

The  further  conditions :  a=h=c^  are  necessary  and  sufficient. 

'  Sir  William  Thomson  renuurks  on  p.  131 :  "  We  have  18  available  quantities, 
which  will  make  by  solution  of  linear  equations  the  required  18  rooduluses,"     This 
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Even  tlie  particular  case  of  i8otix>pj  is  by  no  means  easy  of  analysis  in 
the  model,  we  have  of  course  straight  off  only  one  edge  elauticity,  one  face 
diagonal  elasticity,  one  internal  diagonal  elasticity  and  further  one  elas- 
ticity of  the  binding  wire,  four  constants  in  all.  Sir  William  Thomson 
tells  us  (p.  129)  that  without  the  binding  wire  the  three  other  elasticities 
for  isotropy  reduce  to  a  single  one  and  that  *'  an  isotropic  solid  made  up 
in  this  way  will  have  an  absolutely  definite  compressibility;  we  cannot 
make  the  compressibility  what  we  please.''  It  would  be  an  interesting, 
but  I  fear  complicated  piece  of  analysis  to  ascertain  even  in  thin  case  the 
relations  between  the  elasticities  of  the  three  bars  and  to  detei*mine 
whether  the  stretch-modulus  is  or  is  not  f  of  the  slide-modulus. 

[1773.1  Since  Sir  William  Thomson  introduces  sapemumerary  ba/rs 
into  his  mime,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  between  any  two  particles 
depends  on  the  action  between  other  pairs,  for  a  strain  in  one  bar 
produces  strain  in  all  the  others,  which  strains  of  course  influence 
the  stress  in  the  first  bar.  Thus  he  is  really  constructing  a  model 
which  introduces  the  hypothesis  of  modified  action.  This  hypothesis 
is  expressly  excluded  by  the  assumptions  of  Navier  and  Foisson,  and 
we  have  already  recognised  that  it  may  lead  to  multi-constancy.  Whether 
it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  model  described  in  this  lecture  to  complete 
multi-constancy,  I  do  not  think  we  have  evidence  enough  to  determine. 
Clearly  the  model  does  not  carry  us  further  than,  if  indeed  as  &r  as,  the 
statement,  that  modified  action  leads  to  multi- constancy :  see  our  Arts. 
1529*  (and  ftn.),  276  and  305.  The  remainder  of  the  Lectibre  (pp.  132-7) 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  wave  motion  in  an  aeolotropic  medium  and 
covers  practically  the  same  ground  as  the  Encyclopaedia  article  on 
Elasticity:  see  our  Art  1764. 

[1774.]  Lecture  XII,  (pp.  137-43)  discusses  the  differences  between 
aeolotropic  and  isotropic  solids  in  the  matter  of  wave  motion.  It  indi- 
cates rather  by  suggestion  than  analysis  what  is  the  probable  solution  for 
waves  in  the  former  case,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which 
must  hold  in  order  that  condensational  may  be  separated  from  distor- 
tional  waves.  As  to  indications  of  the  former  wave  Sir  William 
Thomson  savs: 

The  want  of  indication  of  any  such  actions  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
if  there  are  any  in  nature,  they  must  be  exceedingly  small.  But  that  there 
are  such  waves  I  believe,  and  I  believe  that  the  velocitv  of  propagation  of 
electrostatic  force   is   the   unknown    condensational  velocity  that  we   are 

speaking  of. I  do  not  mean  that  I  believe  this  as  a  matter  of  religious 

faith,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  strong  scientific  probability  (p.  143). 

[1775.]  Lectv/re  XIII,  (pp.  1 54—62)  contains  some  rather  disconnected 
but  still  suggestive  remarks  on  aeolotropy  and  wave  motion  in  aeolotropic 

does  not  I  think  mean  that  the  18  coeffioients  are  linear  ftmotions  of  the  18 
modulases.  They  come  out,  I  think,  very  complicated  fonotions  of  the  16  elasti- 
cities and  the  two  length  ratios,  but  I  do  not  see  h  priori  why  these  functionii  mutt 
be  independent. 

30—2 
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solids.  On  p.  1 56  the  form  of  the  equations  for  wave  motion  in  an  ineam- 
pressible  isotropic  solid  is  generally  indicated,  and  the  method  of  obtaining 
those  for  an  incompressible  aeolotropic  solid  is  suggested.  Franz  and  Carl 
Neumann  had  dealt  previously  at  some  length  with  these  problems:  see 
our  Arts.  1215  6^  seq.  The  lecturer  then  turns  to  Rankine's  nomenclature 
and  deals  es()ecially  with  cyboid  or  cubic  aeolotropy :  see  our  Arts.  443- 
52,  especially  Art  450  (v).  He  points  out  that  Rankine  had  remarked 
that  according  to  SiV  David  Brewster  this  sort  of  variation  from  isotropy 
was  to  be  found  in  analcime^  He  then  quotes  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  to  the 
effect  that  no  optical  phenomenon  observed  in  cubic  crystals  gives  any 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  aeolotropy,  and  that  not 
even  Brewster's  experiment  is  a  true  instance.  Thus  we  are  thrown  back 
on  physical  elasticity  rather  than  on  optics  for  examples  of  cyboid  aeolo- 
tropy, and  the  lecturer  illustrates  it  from  woven  material  and  basket  work, 
where  the  elasticity  may  be  the  same  in  the  direction  of  the  two  (or  three) 
principal  axes,  but  the  resistance  to  shear  may  vary  widely  with  the 
direction  of  the  shear.  He  refers  on  p.  159  to  the  error  of  Rankine 
noticed  in  our  Art.  421. 

Starting  from  cyboid  aeolotropy.  Sir  William  Thomson,  supposing  in- 
compressibility  and  annulling  the  ''  difference  of  rigidities  for  the  prin- 
cipal distortions  in  each  of  the  three  principal  planes,*'  reaches  an  elastic 
solid  with  three  principal  moduli  and  giving  FresnePs  wave  surface.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  investigation,  which  is  only  in- 
dicated in  the  briefest  manner  in  the  LectureSy  we  may  refer  the  reisuler 
to  the  memoirs  cited  in  our  Arts.  917»-18*,  148-50  and  1214-15.  As 
in  Neumann's  investigation  the  shifts  lie  in  the  plane  of  polarization 
(pp.  161-2). 

[1776.]  Lecture  XIV.  (pp.  173-78)  has  some  interesting 
remarks  and  results  bearing  on  various  features  of  aeolotropy. 

(a)  The  first  elastic  problem  is  to  find  the  bulk-modulus,  i,e,  the  dila- 
tation-modulus for  an  aeolotropic  solid  (p.  174).  We  take  the  bulk- 
modulus'  to  be  the  elastic-constant  by  which  uniform  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  any  portion  of  a  homogeneous  aeolotropic  solid  must  be  divided 

>  SeeHencheVs Light.  Art.  1138.   Encyclopaedia Metropciitana.  London,  1854. 

'  Sir  William  Thomson  here  defines  the  balk-modulus  to  be  the  mean  normal 
pressnre  divided  by  (be  compression  when  the  solid  is  oompressed  equally  in  all 
directions,  i,e,  when  the  strain  denotes  a  pare  change  of  size.  This,  however, 
does  not  give  the  relation  between  pressure  and  dilatation  for  the  case  which 
we  can  actaally  experiment  on,  namely:  a  aniform  surface  pressure.  Further 
making  an  aeolotropic  body  incompressible  for  the  stress  which  produces  pure  change 
of  size,  does  not  insure  that  the  body  is  really  incompressible  for  evexy  form  of  stress. 
The  bulk-moduli  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  sense  and  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
coincide  only  for  cubical  crystals  and  isotropic  bodies.  In  other  oases  it  is  diflScult 
to  see  how  this  modulus  in  Sir  William  Thomsou's  sense  satisfies  his  definition  of 
a  modulas  of  elasticity :  see  our  Art.  17B1.  It  is  the  ratio  not  of  an  actual,  but  of  an 
average  stress  to  the  dilatation.  This  bulk-modulus  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
simple  experiment,  and  no  arrangement  of  load  capable  of  being  practically  applied 
would  produce  such  a  pure  change  of  size  in  an  aeolotropic  body. 
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in  order  to  obtain  tlie  compression  per  unit  volame  of  the  solid.  If 
this  be  so,  the  proper  method  of  procedure  seems  to  be  to  equate  the 
three  tractions  in  their  most  general  form  to  the  pressure  with  its  sign 
changed  (-p),  and  further  to  put  the  three  shears  zero.  From  the  six 
equations  so  obtained  the  slides  must  be  eliminated  and  the  three  stretches 
found.  The  sum  of  the  three  stretches  then  gives  the  dilatation  {%.e.  the 
compression)  in  terms  of  the  pi^essure,  and  so  determines  the  dilatation- 
modulus.  The  answer  can  be  at  once  written  down  in  the  form  of 
determinants,  but  to  expand  them  for  the  most  general  case  of  an 
aeolotropic  solid  is  veiy  laborious.  For  the  case  of  three  planes  of 
elastic  symmetry,  we  find  for  the  dilatation-modulus  F  in  the  notation  of 
Art.  117:  ^ 

„_ abc  +  2(re'/'  -ad:^-  he'^  -  cf'^ 


This  agrees  with  Neumann's  result  in  our  Art  1 205  for  a  special  case 
and  also  with  the  value  of  i^for  isotropy. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  with  the  definition  of  the  footnote  to  our  Art. 
1776  deduces  from  the  expression  for  the  straiu-energy  that  (p.  168) : 

F=l  {\xxxx\  +  \SfPPif\  +  \ZZZi\  +  2  (lw«|  +  \ZZXX\  +  \XXjfp\)] 

for  the  general  case  of  aeolotropy,  the  notation  being  that  of  our  Art. 
116,  ftn.  This  result  does  not  involve  like  the  previous  ooe  the  direct 
slide  coefficients  nor  those  of  asymmetrical  elasticity. 

For  the  case  of  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry  it  becomes 

which  differs  from  the  result  given  above.  It  agrees  with  that  result 
and  with  the  usual  value  (X  +  |/a)  in  the  case  of  isotropy. 

This  value  of  F  given  on  pp.  168  and  174  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  second  problem  treated  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  namely 
the  value  of  the  strain-energy  for  an  incompressible  aeolotropic  elastic 
solid,  is  erroneously  worked  out^. 

(6)  The  third  problem  is  entitled :  To  annul  akevonesses  relatively  to 
Oxy  Ot/j  Oz.  This  amounts  to  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  asym- 
metrical elasticity :  see  our  footnote  p.  77. 

(c)  The  fourth  problem  is :  To  annvX  weblike  aeolotropy,  the  skew- 
9ie88e8  being  annulled  (pp.  175-8).  By  '*  annulling  the  weblike  aeolo- 
tropy'*  Sir  William  Thomson  understands  introducing  a  condition  of  the 
following  kind  : 

Take  a  plane  perpendicular  to  any  one  of  the  axes,  say  that  of  Ox, 
and  suppose  lines  in  the  direction  Ot/  to  receive  a  stretch  ^«,  and  lines  in 

^  I  have  used  the  word  'erroneouB*  here  althongh  the  matter  is  rather  one  of 
definition.  We  are  dealing  with  two  balk-moduli  (tasinomio  and  thlipBinomic) 
differently  defined.  But  it  seema  to  me  impossible  to  consistently  define  a  solid,  in 
which  some  systems  of  loading  do  produce  compression,  as  incompressible. 
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the  direction  Oz  a  squeeze  —  ^«,  then  the  work  done  in  this  stiwi  is  to 
be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  giving  a  face  perpendicular  to  y  a  slide 
parallel  to  «  of  magnitude  «.  Geometrically  the  slide  and  the  stretch 
and  squeeze  are  equivalent,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  introduces  an 
iaotropj  with  regard  to  slide  in  the  planes  perpendicular  to  each  of  the 
coordinate  axes.     Thus  the  condition  is  : 

to  express  that  there  is  such  a  deviation  from  aeolotropy  as  would  be  produced 
if  we  were  to  annul  the  differences  of  rigidity  relatively  to  a  shear ^  produced 
by  pulling  out  one  diagonal  and  shortening  the  other  compared  with  the  shear 
of  sliding  one  face  past  the  other  (p.  177). 

The  strain-energy  ^  for  an  aeolotropic  solid  in  which  the  "skew- 
nesses  are  annulled ''  is  easily  seen  to  be : 

Hence  for  :  8^  =  ^«,  Sg  =  —^,  we  have,  all  the  other  strains  being  zero  : 

and  for  a-y^  =  «,  and  all  the  other  strains  zero : 

2^  -  <fo». 

Thus  the  condition  for  annulling  weblike  aeolotropy  ib  d  =  ^{b  +  c-  2€f ), 
or 

Kb -¥  e)  ^  {2d  +  d). 
Similarly : 

^(c  +  a)  =  (2e  +  e'), 

^(a  +  6)=(2/+/'). 

Now  these  are  precisely  Saint- Venant's  ellipsoidal  conditions  of  the 
second  kind  (see  our  Art.  230),  or  "  weblike  aeolotropy"  is  not  consistent 
with  the  aeolotropy  produced  by  permanently  straining  an  isotropic  elastic 
solid  so  as  to  have  Uiree  planes  of  elastic  symmetry:  see  our  Art.  231. 

[1777.]  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  results  of  the 
preceding  article,  which  is  not  without  instinictiveness.  Consider  a 
strain  confined  to  the  plane  a^y,  and  defimni  by  the  three  strain- 
components  8ggy  8y  f  dud  tTjoy .  Lot  /  bc  a  Uue  in  this  plane  which  makes 
an  angle  $  with  the  axis  of  x  and  let  r  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  it. 
Then  we  easily  find  for  a  solid  with  the  skewnesses  annulled  : 

<r,y  =  {Sy  -  ««)  sin  2$  +  tr^  cos  2^, 

and  ?P  =  I  {8^  {f-a)  +  8y  {b  -/)}  ^  2^  +/<r^  cos  20. 

See  (vi)  and  (viii)  of  our  Art.  133. 

The  second  result  holds  in  the  case  of  weblike  aeolotropy.    Now  give 

1  Shear  is  here  used  for  strain^  in  the  sense  of  onr  $Ude, 
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any  uniplanar  strain  without  dilatation,  or  such  that  «x  +  «y=  0.  Then, 
if  there  is  to  be  isotropj  of  slide,  we  must  have : 

or  the  same  condition  as  before.  This  method  of  obtaining  the  result 
brings  out  more  clearly  that  absolute  isotropy  of  slide  does  really  exist, 
when  weblike  aeolotropy  is  annulled  in  each  principal  plane  for  strains 
without  dilatation  in  that  plane. 

[1778.]  Sir  William  Thomson  uses  (pp.  169,  177-8)  the  resulte  of 
the  previous  article  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  strain- energy  ^  of  an 
elastic  solid  without  either  'skewnesses',  or  'web-like  aeolotropy*  and 
strained  without  dilatation.     He  takes  to  insure  the  latter  condition 

We  then  find*  : 

Thus  we  have  the  strain-energy  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  slide- 
moduli  alone,  and  so  in  a  form  suitable  for  discussing  waves  of 
distortion. 


[1779.]  In  Lectu/re  XV.  pp.  182-93  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
elasticity  and  the  elastic  theory  of  light.  The  remarks  on  pp.  182-3 
as  to  the  conditions  for  iocompressibility  seem  to  me  doubtful,  owing  to 
the  use  of  the  particular  value  of  the  dilatation-modulus  before  referred  to : 
see  our  Art  1776.  Sir  William  then  passes  to  the  thlipsinomic  co- 
efficients. Adopting  the  notation  for  these  coefficients  suggested  in  our 
Art  448,  we  have  as  types : 

B^  =  (aofwi)  7x  +  ipahh)  J?  -H  (acucc)  «  +  {aahc)  ^  +  (aaca)  S  +  (aatib)  5, 

<r,p,  =  (bcaa)  xx  +  (bcbb)  7i  +  {bccc)  7s  +  {bcbc)  J^  +  (bcca)  xx  +  (6ca6)  Tp, 

Clearly  we  must  then  write 


{aaaa) 
+  (aa66) 
-f(aacc) 


XX  +  (aabb)    J?  +  (aacc) 


+ (bbbb) 
+  (ccbb) 


+ {bbcc) 
+  (cccc) 


«  +  {cuibc) 
+ (666c) 
+  (ccbc) 


'gz-¥{aaca)  zx+{aa>ab) 
+  (66ca)  +(66a6) 
+  (ccca)  I      -f(cca6) 


xy. 


1  The  papyrograph  (p.  169)  appears  to  have  the  factor  2  instead  of  }  in  the  three 
last  terms. 
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Hence  we  have  the  following  six  conditions  for  complete  inoompressi- 
bility  under  all  forms  of  stress : 

{aaaa)  +  {aahb)  +  {aacc)  =  0,         (aaJbh)  +  (bbhh)  +  (cM)  =  0, 

{aacc)  +  {bbcc)  +  {cccc)  =  0,         {adbc)  +  (phhe)  +  {cchc)  =  0, 

{aaca)  +  (66ca)  +  (ccca)  =  0,         {aaaJb)  +  (66a6)  +  {ccab)  =  0. 

Sir  William  Thomson  remarks  (p.  184) : 

It  is  startling  to  think  of  six  equations  to  express  inoompressibility,  1  have 
not  really  noticed  it  before,  but  it  is  quite  right... 

In  thlipsinomic  coefficients  it  is  clear  that  the  conditions  of  in- 
compressibility  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  above  six  relations ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  in  the  case  of  tasinomic  coefficients  six  relations 
will  be  necessarv. 

For  example,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  three  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry^,  when  the  plagiothliptic  coefficients,  i.e,  those  of  un- 
symmetrical  pliability,  vanish  (see  our  Art  448) : 

(aaaa)  =  —^ ,    (a(M)=  — -^^—,   (aacc)  =^— ^^ —  , 

(6666)  =  ^^     (Wco)  =  <^».     (coco)  =  «*-^, 

where  A  =  a^>c  +  ^def  -  ad!^  -  be'^  -  cf\ 

Hence  the  conditions  for  incompressibility  reduce  to : 
6c  -  (f » -t-  d'e'  -fc  ^fd'  -e'b  ca-e'^  +  ey'-d'a  +  d'e'^/'c  ^ 


A 

ab  -/'a  +/'d'  -  e'b  +  e'f  -  <f  a 


=  0. 


Now  we  can  satisfy  these  by  making  all  three  numerators  zero,  which 
does  not  involve  any  of  the  tasinomic  coefficients  being  infinite  (and 
certainly  not  all  six,  a,  6,  c,  d\  e',/'  infinite,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  lecturer  on  p.  175),  or  we  can  take  A=qo  ,  without  making  the  nu- 
merators infinite.  For  example,  if  we  take  a  and  d'  infinite,  or  b  and  e' 
infinite,  or  c  and  /'  infinite,  the  conditions  of  incompressibility  will  be 
satisfied.  To  judge  from  this  special  case  the  general  rule  seems  to  be 
the  following  which  is  not  in  complete  agreement  with  that  stated  by 
Sir  William  Thomson.  For  incompressibility  it  suffices  that  six 
relations  be  satisfied  among  the  tasinomic  coefficients,  none  of  them 
becoming  infinite  ;  but  in  special  cases  the  becoming  infinite  of  a  number 

'  The  reader  must  caref uUj  distingaish  between  the  a,  &,  e  of  the  symbols  for 
the  thlipsinomic  coefficients  which  denote  merely  directions,  and  the  a,  b,  c  which 
are  the  direct  stretch  coefficients  (tasinomic  constants)  of  an  elastic  solid  with 
three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry. 
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less  than  six  of  the  tasinomic  coefficients  will  suffice  to  ensure  incouipre&- 
sibility. 

The  further  condition  for  the  vanishing  of  the  ''skewnesses"  in 
thlipsinomic  coefficients  is  discussed  on  pp.  186-7.  It  is  of  course 
merely  the  vanishing  of  Rankine*s  plagiothliptic  coefficients.  Sir 
William  Thomson  speaks  of  them  here  as  well  as  of  the  plHgiotatic 
coefficients  as  **  side-long  coefficients."  They  are  the  coefficients  such  as 
\xypz\,  \xxxz\,  {ahbc)f  (aactc)  etc.,  which  contain  an  odd  number  of  any 
subscript  letter. 

The  remainder  of  Lecture  XV,  (pp.  187-93)  and  the  first  part  of 
Lectu/re  XVI L  (pp.  209-13)  contain  a  criticism  of  Green's  "extraneous 
pressures.''  The  ciiticism  misses,  1  venture  to  think,  the  real  point  of 
what  Cauchy,  Green  and  Saint- Venaut  denote  by  these  ''extraneous 
pressures,"  or  by  what  we  have  by  preference  in  our  Hiatory  termed 
initial  stresses  :  see  our  Arts.  616*,  1210*  and  Vol.  i.,  p.  883.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  such  initial  stresses  that  the  principle  of  tlie  super- 
position of  small  stmns  does  not  apply.  Comparo  our  Arts.  129  and 
1445-6  with  Sir  William's  remarks  on  p.  192,  noting,  however,  his 
p.  212.  The  footnote  p.  189  together  with  the  addition  on  p.  213  must, 
I  think,  be  taken  as  probably  marking  a  withdrawal  after  further  con- 
sideration from  the  standpoint  of  the  lectures :  see  also  our  Art  1789. 

[1780.]  The  only  other  part  of  Lecture  XVIL  (which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  considerations  as  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
at  the  interface  of  two  media,  and  as  to  the  plane  of  polarisation)  relating 
closely  to  our  subject  is  the  further  discussion  of  aeolotropy  on  pp. 
213-6.  Sir  William  Thomson  refers  in  particular  to  'web-like  asym- 
metry '  and  refers  to  braced  structures  having  only  one  set  of  diagonal 
bracing  bars  as  representing  something  analogous  in  framework.  He 
refers  also  to  the  probability  that  crystals  of  the  cubic  class  possess  it, 
and  suggests  the  importance  of  experiments.  Clearly  were  we  to 
annul  'web-like  asymmetry'  in  regular  crystals,  they  would  become 
isotropic  elastic  bodies^,  and  they  would  cease  to  be  crystals  from  the 
elastic  standpoint.  Klang  as  early  as  1881  and  Voigt  in  a  series  of 
memoirs  have  determined  the  constants  a,  /'  and  d  for  regular  crystals, 
and  shewn  that  the  rari- constant  relation  a  =  2e2  +/*'  is  very  far  from 
holding  :  see  our  Arts.  1203  (d),  and  1212.  How  far  their  experiments 
inspire  full  confidence  will  be  discussed  later. 

[1781.]  Lecture  XVIII,  (pp.  227-49)  deals  with  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light  at  the  interface  of  two  media  on  the  elastic  solid 
theory.  The  method  adopted  is  very  close  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  treat- 
ment of  Green's  theory  :  see  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  VoL  XLii.,  pp. 
81-970,  London,  1871 .  The  discussion  is  very  suggestive  on  a  number  of 
points,  but  they  belong  rather  to  the  theory  of  light  than  to  that  of 

^  This  follows  at  onoe  if  we  introdaoe  the  annulling  condition  or  a=2d+f  into 
the  stress-strain  relations  of  our  Art.  1203  (cQ. 
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elasticity.  The  first  suggestion,  I  have  oome  across,  of  using  an  elastic 
medium  loaded  with  gyrostatic  molecules,  as  a  mode  of  explaining 
tlie  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  by  quartz,  eta  is  given  on 
pp.  242-5. 

Lecture  XIX.  (pp.  256-69)  so  far  as  it  concerns  elasticity  deals 
fui*ther  with  the  subject  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  at  an 
interface.  It  discusses  chiefly  from  Lord  Bayleigh's  standpoint  the 
'*  condensational  wave."  The  language  used  (p.  267)  as  to  Neumann's 
work — especially  if  we  consider  the  latest  form  of  his  researches — seems 
to  me  both  in  the  present  and  previous  lectures  too  severe. 

Lecture  XX.  (pp.  270-88)  concludes  the  body  of  the  work.  It  deals 
principally  with  the  theory  of  light,  but  one  or  two  points  are 
sufficiently  close  to  our  subject  to  be  noted  here. 

(a)  Sir  William  Thomson  refers  on  p.  270  to  Rankine^  as  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  '^  aeolotropy  of  density  *'  in  the  medium  which 
transfers  light  in  a  crystal.  This  idea  was  deduced  by  Rankine  from 
his  hypothesis  of  ** molecular  vortices":  see  our  Arts.  424  and  440. 
Speaking  of  this  hypothesis  the  lecturer  says  (p.  270): 

I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Raukine's  molecular  hypothesis 
is  of  very  great  importance.  The  title  is  of  more  imDortanoe  than  anything 
else  in  the  work.  Kankine  was  that  kind  of  genius  that  the  names  were  of 
enormous  sug^;estiveness ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  always  of  the  substance. 
We  cannot  find  a  foundation  for  a  great  deal  of  bis  mathematical  writings, 
and  there  is  no  explanation  of  his  kind  of  matter.  I  never  satisfy  myself  imtil 
I  can  make  a  mechanical  model  of  a  thing. 

The  hypothesis  of  "  aeolotropy  of  density  "  has  been  further 
investigated  by  Lord  Rayleigh :  see  the  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
VoL  XLL,  pp.  519—28.     London,  1871. 

It  leads  to  equations  practically  identical  with  those  adopted  by 
Sarrau  and  Boussincsq  to  explain  double  refraction :  see  our  Arts.  1476, 
1480  and  1483.  The  hypothesis  itself  is  rejected  by  Sir  William  on 
the  ground  of  a  paper  by  Stokes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Roycd  Socieig^ 
VoL  XX.,  pp.  443-4.  London,  1872.  Stokes  had  verified  Huyghens' 
construction  as  the  true  law  of  double  refraction  for  Iceland  spar  within 
the  limits  of  errors  of  observation  and  had  remarked  : 

This  result  is  sufficient  absoliOdy  to  disprove  the  law  resulting  from  the 
theory  which  makes  double  refraction  depend  on  a  difierence  of  inertia  in 
difierent  directions  (p.  444). 

(6)  Some  further  considerations  on  the  difficulty  of  the  motion  of 
molecules  through  the  ether  occur  on  pp.  277-80  :  see  our  Art.  1766. 

1  PhiUaophical  Magazine,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  444-45.    London,  1851. 
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Here  we  have  the  particles  going  with  a  velocity  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
kilometer  per  second  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  yet  we  have  the 
molecules  creating  waves  of  light  by  vibrations  of  a  velocity  which  may 
not  be  more  than  one  kilometer  per  second,  and  cannot  probably  be  as 
much  as  a  thousand  kilometers  per  second  (pp.  277-8). 

Sir  William,  however,  falls  back  on  the  analogy  of  glycerine; 
namely  that  it  is  not  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations,  bat  the  shortness  of 
their  period  which  enables  the  ether  to  act  as  an  elastic  solid. 

Why  does  a  collision  between  molecules  in  the  kinetic  theorv  of  gases 
give  rise  to  velocities  of  one  or  two  kilometers  per  second,  or  change  the 
velocitv  one  or  two  kilometers  per  second  ?  Answer,  because  the  whole  time 
of  collision  is  enormously  greater  than  the  four  hundred  million  millionth  of 

a  second  or  than  the  slowest  of  vibrations  that  Langley  has  found The 

medium's  being  perfectlv  elastic  for  the  to-and-fro  recoverances  of  motions  in 
the  20  million  millionth  of  a  second  is  perfectly  consistent,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  its  being  like  a  perfect  fluid  hi  respect  to  forces  acting  perhaps  for  one 
millionth  of  a  second  (p.  279). 

See  our  Arts.  930*  and  444. 

(c)  On  pp.  288-9  wUl  be  found:  Tl^  Lament  of  the  21  CoeffideTUe; 
this  deserves,  perhaps,  a  passing  reference  here  as  the  one  occasion  in 
the  history  of  our  subject  on  which  a  poet  (Professor  G.  Forbes)  has 
condescended  to  touch  such  a  serious  theme  as  elasticity. 

[1782.]  Certain  appendices  to  this  volume  of  lectures  may  be 
briefly  referred  to  here. 

(a)  On  pp.  290-3,  320-327  and  328  wUl  be  found  an  Appendix 
entitled :  Improved  GyrastcUic  Molectde.  This  Appendix  not  only 
discusses  the  dynamics  of  two  types  of  gyroetatic  molecule,  but  applies 
the  theory  of  an  elastic  medium  in  which  an  infinitely  great  number 
of  such  molecules  are  imbedded  to  explain  the  i-otational  effect  of  certain 
media  on  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  transmitted  light.  To  discuss  the 
details  would  lead  us  beyond  our  proper  sphere ;  the  subject  has  been  very 
fully  treated  by  J.  Larmor  in  a  paper  entitled :  TJie  equcUions  of  propaga- 
tion of  disturbances  in  gyrostaticaUy  loaded  media.  Proceedings  of  the 
London  MathenuUical  Society,  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  127-35.     London,  1891. 

(6)  The  second  Appendix  deals  with  Metallic  Reflection  and 
occupies  pp.  294-313.  It  starts  with  a  development  of  the  Green- 
Rayleigh  theory  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  waves  at  the 
interface  of  two  elastic  media,  and  endeavours  to  apply  the  results  to 
metallic  refitiction  by  making  the  square  of  the  index  of  refraction 
negative.  The  little  chromatic  dispersion  in  reflection  at  metallic 
surfaces  forms  a  difficulty  in  the  theory : 

We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  our  dynamical  theory  of  metallic  reflection 
is  a  failure  for  the  present,  but  it  is  not  unsuggeetive  and  it  may  possibly  help 
to  the  true  dynamical  explanation  which  is  so  much  desired.  That  it  does 
indeed  contain  part  of  the  essence  of  the  true  dynamical  theory,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  after  we  have  considered  the  next  two  subjects  on  which  we  are 
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going  to  try  it:  the  translucency  of  thin  metallic  films,  and  the  efiect  of 
magnetism  on  polarised  light  incident  on  polished  magnetic  poles,  or  travers- 
ing thin  films  of  magnetised  iron,  nickel  or  cobalt  (p.  313). 

(c)  The  third  Appendix  entitled :  Translucency  of  Thin  Metallic 
FUrfis,  occupies  pp.  314—9.  Here  we  require  an  application  of  the  Green- 
Rayleigh  conditions  at  each  of  the  two  faces  of  the  plate  or  film.  Sir 
William  again  puts  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  negative,  and 
obtains  an  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the  wave  transmitted  through 
the  film  and  for  the  advance  of  the  phase  in  the  two  cases  of  vibrations 
in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  incident  and  transmitted  rays. 
The  results  although  suggestive  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
ments of  Quincke  (p.  317).  The  theory  explains  Kerr's  results  for 
the  Twrmal  reflection  of  polarised  light  from  magnetic  poles,  but  not 
Kundt's  for  the  transmission  of  polarised  light  through  thin  magnetised 
iron  sheets.  Being  unable  to  abandon  a  pure  imaginary  value  of  the 
refractive  index  for  metals,  Sir  William  hopes : 

that  extinctivity  on  a  true  dynamical  foundation  in  connection  with  our 
molecular  theory^,  which  it  must  be  remembered  is  due  originally  to 
Sellmeyer,  may  serve  to  solve  the  numerous  difficulties  in  connection  with 
metallic  reflection  and  transmission,  which  give  us  so  much  anxiety  (p.  319). 

As  a  last  remark  on  the  elastic  theory  of  light  we  may  cite  the 
remaining  words  of  this  Appendix  : 

Extinctivity,  however,  caimot  help  to  solve  the  groat  difficulty  as  to  re- 
flection at  the  interface  between  two  transparent  mediums,  in  the  case  of 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the  three  rays.  Green's  attempt  to  explain  this 
difficulty  by  gradualness  in  the  transition  of  physical  quality  from  one 
medium  to  another  seems  to  me  most  unpromismg  if  not  utterly  hopeless. 
There  remains  Green's  other  suggestion  of  "extraneous  force,"  bv  which  as 
we  have  seen  he  opened  a  door  for  explaining  how  the  velocity  of  light  in  a 
crystal  can  depena  on  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vibration  irrespectively  of 
the  line  of  propagation.  If  this  suggestion  becomes  realised  it  must  modify 
the  circumstances  at  the  interface  which  determine  the  reflection.  Is  it 
possible  that  it  can  lead  to  the  true  law  for  reflection  of  waves  consisting  of 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the  three  rays  ?  (p.  319). 

[1783.]  Sir  William  Thomson's  BaUimore  Lectures  are  undoubtedly 
a  most  suggestive  and  interesting  study — such  a  study  as  brings  the 
reader  into  the  creative  workshop  of  a  great  scientist.  But  they 
are  a  study  which  should  be  undertaken  after  rather  than  before  the 
perusal  of  what  other  leculing  physicists — Green,  Neumann,  Lord 
Bayleigh,  Sarrau,  Boussinesq  etc. — have  achieved  in  the  same  field. 
This  seems  to  me  the  sole  method  of  fairly  weighing  the  strength 
of  the  author's  criticisms  and  of  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of 
his  ideas.  A  careful  study  of  this  kind  would  go  a  long  way  to 
convince  the  student  that  the  elastic  theory  of  light  cannot  in  the 
form  of  *'the  mathematical  theory  of  perfectly  elastic  solids"  (what- 

1  See  pp.  246-7  of  the  Lectures  for  oonsiderations  on  the  storing  of  Inminiferons 
energy  by  the  attached  molecales,  especially  in  relation  to  anomalous  disperaion. 
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ever  be  their  degree  of  aeolotropy)  prove  serviceable  as  a  dynamical 
explanation  of  optical  phenomena. 

[1784.]  Elasticity  viewed  as  possibly  a  Mode  of  Motion.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  ix.,  pp. 
520-1.  Loudon,  1882.  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Vol.  L, 
Ist  Edn.,  pp.  142-6.  This  is  a  brief  r^um^  of  a  lecture  given  on 
March  4,  1881.  Numerous  examples  are  cited, — spinning-tops, 
hoops,  bicycles,  chains,  etc.,  in  motion — where  a  stiff  elastic-like 
firmness  is  produced  by  motion.  The  lecturer  suggested  that  the 
elasticity  of  every  ultimate  atom  of  matter  might  be  thus  explained. 

But  this  kinetic  theory  of  matter  is  a  dream,  and  can  be  nothing 
else,  until  it  can  explain  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism, 
gravitation,  and  the  inertia  of  masses  (that  is,  crowds)  of  vortices. 

[1785.]  (a)  Oscillations  and  Waves  in  an  Adynamic  Oyro- 
static  System  (1883). 

(6)    On  Oyrostaiics^  (1883). 

The  titles  of  these  papers  only  are  given  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  xii.,  p.  128.  Edinburgh,  1884. 
Their  contents  relate  probably  to  'elasticity  as  a  mode  of 
motion/  Some  slight  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Nature, 
Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  548. 

[1786.]  Steps  towards  a  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter.  Report  of 
the  British  Association  (Montreal  Meeting,  1884),  pp.  613-22. 
London,  1885.  (Nature,  Vol  xxx.,  pp.  417-21 ;  Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses,  Vol.  i.,  1st  Edn.,  pp.  218-52.)  This  paper  still 
further  develops  the  gyrostatic  theory  of  elasticity,  i.e,  elasticity  as 
a  mode  of  motion.  In  particular  the  author  indicates  how  a  model 
spring  balance  might  theoretically  be  constructed  from  a  four-link 
frame,  each  link  carrying  a  gyrostat  so  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  fly-wheel  is  in  the  axis  of  the  link  which  carries  it  (pp.  618-9). 
He  further  extends  the  conception  to  the  constitution  of  elastic 
solids  and  to  the  model  of  a  solid  which  would  present  the 
magneto-optic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised  light  (pp.  619-20). 
The  paper  concludes  by  shewing  that  perforated  solids  with  fluid 

^  On  the  general  theory  of  gyrostatics  :  see  Arts.  819,  Example  (G),  and  345** — 
845»riit  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philowopky,  Part  i.     Cambridge,  1879. 
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circulating  through  them  might,  if  linked  together,  be  made  to 
replace  a  system  of  linked  gyrostats. 

[1787.]  On  tlie  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  LigfhL  Philoaophical 
Magazine,  Vol.  xxvL,  pp.  414-25.     London,  1888. 

The  expression  for  die  work  of  an  iMotropic  elastic  medium  is  given 
by  the  integral : 

If  r  he  the  resultant  twist  this  is  easily  thrown  into  the  form  : 

r.j///[(x.v)«-*W*v((|S-v.)*(rs--) 

*(sf-A)}]'*»'»*- 

Integrating  the  term  in  curled  brackets  by  parts  we  have 
W  =  i///{(X  +  2/i)  tf«  +  4/it'}  dasd^dz 

.     [(     f     dv        dv\        /    dw      ^dw\        /ydu        du\  ,„ 

where  ^,  m,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  drawn  outwards 
from  the  element  dS  of  the  bounding  surfaces.  Now  if  the  medium  be 
rigidly  fixed  at  the  bounding  surfaces  (i.e.  u  =  v  =  w  =  0  there),  then  the 
surface-integrals  vanish.  Further,  the  medium  may  change  its  density 
at  any  surface,  provided  that  at  this  surface  t<^  v,  «;  are  functions  of  the 
same  function  of  x,  y,  z  and  t  (Glazebrook :  Fhiloiophical  Magazine^ 
Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  523.  London,  1888),  and  lastly  there  be  equality  of  /t 
on  both  sides  of  the  surfaced  Subject  to  these  conditions,  if  there  be  a 
fixed  boundary  or  boundaries,  W  will  always  reduce  to 

IT-  i///{(X  +  2,1)  ^  +  4,iT«}  dadydz. 

Sir  William  Thomson  now  notes  that  this  expression  for  the  work 
will  be  positive  if  X  +  2/1  is  positive,  or  even  zero,  provided  /t  be 
positive.  Thus  the  medium  as  a  whole  will  be  stable.  According  to 
our  VoL  I.  p.  885,  the  dilatation-modulus  =  \  (3X  +  2/i) ;  hence  if  X  =  -  2/a, 
this  dilatation-modulus  is  negative,  or  the  medium  would  collapse  if  not 

^  The  interfaces  between  two  media  being  either  closed  surfaces  or  extending  to 
infinity,  the  surface-integrals  may  be  thrown  into  the  form : 

4/xJJ{  lu  («,  -  ^)  +  mo  («y  -e)'{-nw  («,  -e))dS 

= 2jJ(Zifc3 + mvw  +  nwTt)  dSf  -  2  (X  +  2/*)  jj${lu +mv+ nw)  dS. 

Hence  for  media  for  which  X + 2/a = 0,  we  must  have  at  an  interface  lun  +  mvn + nv>u 
the  same  for  both,  if  these  surface  tenns  are  to  disappear.  Sufficient  conditions 
would  be :  (a)  u,  v,  tr,  the  same  and  the  tractions  S,  ^»  <«  the  same  for  both  media, 
or  (b)  u,  r,  w  the  same,  /i  the  same  and  the  stretches  s^^  «y,  »,,  the  same  for  both 
media.    Case  (a)  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  sameness  of  fi. 
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fixed  to  rigid  boundaries.  As  an  example  of  tbis  kind  of  medium,  Sir 
William  Tbomson  cites  '^bomogeneous  air-less  foam  beld  from  collapse 
by  adbesiou  to  a  containing  vessel,  wbich  may  be  infinitely  distant  all 
round  "  (p.  414).  Sucb  a  medium  **  exactly  fulfils  tbe  condition  of  zero 
velocity  for  the  condensational-rarefactional  wave ;  while  it  has  a  definite 
rigidity  and  elasticity  of  form,  and  a  definite  velocity  of  distortional 
wave,  wbich  can  easily  be  calculated  with  a  fair  approximation  to 
absolute  accuracy"  (p.  415). 

[1788.]  Unlike  Green,  who  made  bis  ether  absolutely  incom- 
pressible, Sir  William  Thomson  suggests  a  ''contractile  ether,"  for 
which  X  +  2fi  =  0,  fixed  to  an  infinitely  distant  containing  vessel.  He, 
then,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  Green's,  investigates  the  intensities  of 
the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  at  the  interface  of  two  media,  and  finds 
Fresnel's  sine-law  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence 
and  his  tangent-law  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (pp.  421 
and  425). 

In  the  paper  itself  the  author  takes  fi  the  same  for  both  media  with 
a  view  of  simplifying  his  results.  In  a  Note  added  on  pp.  500-1  of  the 
same  volume  of  the  Fhiloaophical  Magazine^  Sir  William  Thomson 
states  that  Glazebrook  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  equality  of  fi 
for  both  sides  of  the  interface  of  two  media  for  which  X  +  2/a  =  0,  is 
needful  for  stability.  Glazebrook  himself  extends  Sir  William  Thomson's 
hypothesis  of  a  contractile  ether  to  double  refraction,  dispersion,  etc. 
in  a  paper  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Magaainey  pp.  521-40. 

[1789.]  On  Cauchy's  and  Green's  Doctrine  of  Extraneous 
Force  to  explain  dynamically  FresneVs  Kinematics  of  Double 
Refraction,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Vol.  xv.,  pp.  21-33.  Edinburgh,  1889.  This  paper  was  read  on 
December  5,  1887.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Vol.  xxv.,  pp.  116-28.  London,  1888.  Our  references 
will  be  to  the  pages  of  the  latter  journal. 

This  is  an  important  paper  in  that  it  gives  an  expression  for 
the  energy  of  an  incompressible  elastie  medium  initially  isotropic, 
but  subjected  to  a  finite  homogeneous  strain,  when  a  small 
uniform  slide  is  given  to  it  in  any  direction.  It  then  applies  this 
result  to  the  elastic  theory  of  light,  the  ether  in  crystals  being 
supposed  incompressible  but  subjected  to  a  surface  stress  which 
produces  a  homogeneous  strain  throughout  the  interior. 

[1790.]  Let  iS'i-  1,  5a-  1,  iSi-  1  be  the  principal  stretches  of  the 
homogeneous  initial  strain,  and  let  a  slide  o-,  whose  cube  may  be  neg- 
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lected,  be  given  to  the  material,  bo  that  the  plane  with  direction-ooeinea 
l\  m',  n'  receives  a  slide  in  the  direction  l^  m,  n.  Let  the  directions  of 
the  initial  principal  stretches  be  taken  as  axes  of  sb,  y,  z.  Then  the  pointy 
whose  coordinates  are  before  initial  strain  as,  y,  Zy  after  the  initial  strain 
and  the  slide  is  given  by  the  coordinates  x\  y\  z'  where  : 


of  =  xSj  +  trpl,  y  =  y/S,  +  crpw,  I  ... 

2'  =  zS^  +  <rpn  J 


where  p  =  I'xSi  +  m'yS^  +  n'zSiy  and  IT  +  mm'  +  nn'  =  0. 

Let  the  principal  stretches  after  the  slide  ahe  Si+^S^-l,  Sf^&S^-  1, 
5',  +  &Si-  1,  then  they  are  to  be  found  by  making  x'^  +  y'^  +  z'*  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  for  variations  of  x,  y,  2,  subject  to  the  condition  that 

As  typical  result  we  find,  neglecting  a^: 
(l.f)'=1.2<rfl'.<^{r-^^,(„rWn7-^/i.(W.mZ').}. 

Whence: 

^-'  =  <r«'  +  |a»  jr* -  ?r - ^^, («r  +  InJ - ^^^,(W+«.f )'|...(n), 

with  similar  values  for  SSJS^  and  ^2/8^. 

Now  let  E  +  hE  be  the  strain-energy  in  the  condition  /S'l  +  ^S^, 
S^  +  &^„  iS's  +  &^,,  then  it  must  be  a  function  of  8^-\-hS^,  S^  -¥  hS^y  S^  +  S/S',, 
or,  (neglecting  cubes  of  the  small  quantities  hS^y  tS^y  SS^)  iE  must  by 
Taylor's  theorem  be  of  the  form : 

where  the  quantities  il,  By  (7,  a,,  61,  c^,  a,,  bf,  e,  ^^^^  functions  of 

Sly      a9j,      iS^. 

Now  since  the  medium  is  incompressible  : 

SlS^i-ly 

and  therefore : 

oSj     SS2     oOj     iSJ^^     SS^BSi     &Si&Si    ^ 

*^l  '^l  '^J  '^J'^S  ^S^l  ^l^i 

Hence  still  neglecting  cubes  we  have  relations  of  the  type: 

8^^,  _  (BS,y  _  (BS,y  _  (8^» 

which  enable  us  to  throw  (iii)  into  the  form  : 

where  A,  B,  (7,  6^1,  J7i,  /j  are  functions  of  the  initial  strains  ^i,  S^,  #9,. 
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[1791.]  Noting  that  (mw'  +  nw7  =  l -/«-;'«+ 2  (;V'«-m^'»-w«n'«), 
(since  l^  +  mm'  +  nn'  =  0,  Z^+  m*  +  n*  =  1  and  V^  +  m'^+n'^  =1)  with  similar 
relations  for  (nH  +  In^  and  {Im'  +  m^)',  we  find  by  transfoiMming  (ii), 
substituting  in  (iv)  and  neglecting  o^,  that : 

hE=iT{AK^Bmm'  +  Gnn')'^\G^{L  +  M+  N  -  LV"  -  Mm^  -  Nn^ 

+  {A--L)P-^{B^M)m'^  +  (C-N)n'^  +  2{G^-\-L-M^N'-\A)n'^ 

+  2{ff^  +  M'-N--L'-^B)mhn'*'^2(l,  +  N--L^M^iC)nhir'},,.{y), 

,  BSl-^S,^  CSl-AS,^  AV-M' 

This  result  agrees  with  Sir  William  Thomson's  on  p.  124,  if  we  put 
2(?,  2Zr,  2/  respectively  for  our  G^  -  ^A,  J7,  -  J^,  /^  -  ^C. 

[1792.]  A  physical  meaning  can  be  found  for  the  constants  A^ByC, 
The  work  done  per  unit  volume  in  producing  a  change  &Si,  &9,,  hS^  of 
infinitesimal  magnitude  in  Si,  S^j  S^  may,  if  7\,  ^3,  7',  are  the  normal 
forces  per  unit  area  in  the  directions  of  ^S',,  aSi],  S^,  be  written  : 

9  0  90  9Ct 

0|  Oj  Oj 

since  jSiiS'^^i  =  1.  Hence  by  (iii)  clearly  7\,  T',,  7*,  are  equal  to  A,  B,  C, 
or  the  latter  are  the  initial  principal  stresses.  Clearly  since  the  material 
is  incompressible 

[1793.]     Sir  William  Thomson  now  supposes  a  finite  plate  of  the 

medium  of  thickness  h  and  very  large  area  a  to  be  displaced  by  the 

shear  cr,  the  medium  being  initially  in  a  state  of  strain  given  by  S^S^fSi, 

The  bounding  faces  of  this  plate  are  supposed  unmoved  and  all  the  solid 

exterior  to  the  plate  undisturbed  by  a  except  some  slight  strain  round 

its  edge.     If  o-  be  given  as  some  function  of  />  the  distance  from  one  face 

of  the  plate,  =/(p)  say,  then  clearly  : 

rh 
adp  =  0 (vi). 

Further  neglecting^  since  the  area  of  the  plate  is  very  great,  the  work 

done  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  as  small  compared  with  the  strain-energy 

due  to  slides,  we  have  for  the  total  strain-energy  of  the  plate : 

fh 
W=aj  dphE 

=  ^{L  +  M+y-LP-Mm^-J^n^ 

+  2  ( A  +  3^-  Z  -  if-  ^C)  ««n'«}  I  'Vrfp. .  .(vii). 

Jo 
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By  wave-theory  the  problem  is  uow  to  find  the  values  of  Z,  97»,  n  which 

fh 

make  the  coefficient  of  f    a'dp  a  maximum  or  minimum.     This  reduces 

Jo 
to  finding  the  principal  diameters  of  the  section  in  which  the  ellipsoid 

{2(Gi  +  L-M-N-^A)P-L]a?  +  {2{ff,  +  M-N^L^^B)mf^-M}f/' 

+  {2  (/i  +  iT- Z  -  if  -  JC)  n'*  -  iT} «»  =  const, 
is  cut  by  the  plane 

I'x  +  mfy  +  nfz  =  0. 

These  two  directions  of  Z,  m,  n  are  those  for  which  the  force  of  restitution 
and  the  shift  coincide  in  direction.  The  magnitude  of  the  velocity  V  of 
the  two  simple  waves  with  fronts  perpendicular  to  V,  m\  ri  is  then  given 

by 

y^=\j\ip (viii), 

where  p  is  the  density  of  the  medium  and  {</}'  is  the  maximum  or 
minimum  value  of  the  factor  in  curled  brackets  on  the  right  of  (vii), 
such  value  being  obtained  from  the  values  of  I,  m^  n  found  for  the 
principal  axes  of  the  section  of  the  above  ellipsoid  (p.  125). 

[1794.]  Taking  the  case  of  a  wave-front  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  plane  i/z,  we  have  ^  =  0  and  the  factor  in  curled  brackets 
in  (vii)  will  then  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  (p.  125)  either  for 

;=  1,  m  =  n  =  0, 

(vibration  perpendicular  to  principal  plane) 

or,  for  /  =  0,  m  =  ^n\  n-m' 

(vibration  in  principal  plane). 
In  the  first  case  : 

V^p  =  {M-\-N)^{B-M)w:^  +  (C^N)n'^ (ix), 

and  in  the  second  case  : 

*  •  •  • 

V^p^L  +  Bm'^  + 071^^+2  {H^  +  A  -  2Z-i^-  JC)m'*»'»...(x). 

According  to  Fresnel's  theory  V^p  in  (ix)  must  be  a  constant,  and 
the  coefficient  of  mhi'^  in  the  vcdue  of  V^p  in  (x)  must  vanish.  These 
results,  taking  into  account  the  symmetrical  results  for  the  other  prin- 
cipal planes,  lead  to: 

A-L^B-M^G-N, 

H^  +  I,  =  2L-^A,    I^  +  G^r=2M^\B,     G,  +  ff,  =  2I^^^G, 

since  A+B  +  C  =  0. 

^  {J\  IB  clearly  the  elastic  modolns  for  the  strain  when  the  shift  and  the  force  of 
restitution  are  concurrent. 
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If  /a'  be  a  function  of  Si,  S^,  S^  we  find  from  these  equations  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Sir  William  Thomson  on  p.  126  that: 

and  B,  C,  M,  N,  Hi,  Z,,  are  given  by  proper  interchanges. 
[1795.]     Substitute  (zi)  in  (iv)  and  we  find : 

t^  (hS,     BS,     BS,       /(8^0'     {8S,y     (8^,)^l 

^snsi  ^  s,  ^  s,    ^\  s^  ■"  s,^  ■*■  S,'  )]' 

To  terms  of  the  third  order  the  coefficient  of  11! IS^  vanishes  owing  to 
the  considerations  stated  in  Art  1790  above.  To  the  same  order  the 
coefficient  of  ft'  is  equal  to 


or  to  |8 

Thus  we  have 

BE 


\sy ' 


=^^'^{h^h^^^ (^^^)- 

Thus,  if /a'  be  constant,  we  have  (p.  127), 

If  in  the  value  (iv)  of  BE  we  put  81  =  82  =  8^=!,  8/Si  =  0,  we  find, 
since  A  =  B  =  C^Oy  and  ffi  =  Ii  =  ft  by  (xi) : 

BE^^'{{B8,Y^(B8,n 

Now  for  a  pure  sliding  strain  (aS'i  +  SiS',)  (5s  +  8^j)  =  1,  whence  it  may 
easily  be  shewn  that  neglecting  terms  of  the  cubic  order,  the  slide  a  is 
given  by 

a'  =  2{{B8,y^{B8,n 

Thus:  8i!?=JftV, 

or,  if  fi  be  considered  as  a  constant,  we  see  that  it  is  the  slide-modulus 
fi  of  the  isotropic  material  before  initial  strain. 

[1796.]     If  the  value  of  {</}  in  (viii)  be  calculated  by  aid  of  (xi)  we 
have  (p.  128): 


T72         /P      m*     n^\  .  .... 


31—2 
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Clearly  the  velocity  of  a  wave  for  vibrations  parallel  to  any  one  of  three 
dii*ectionB  of  initial  princi])al  stretch  may  be  found  by  dividing  the 
velocity  of  transverse  vibrations  in  the  isotropic  material  by  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  of  elongation.  Sir  Willinm  Thomson  indicates  that  the 
results  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  FresneVs  Kinematics  of  Double 
Refraction,  and  therefore  of  course  with  the  view  that  the  vibration  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.  If  we  take  the  vibration  in 
the  plane  of  polarisation,  V  in  (x)  must  be  constant,  for  this  would  now 
be  the  ordinary  ray.  But  this  involves  A  =  B  —  C==0^or  perfect  isotropy 
without  of  course  double  refraction. 

[1797.]  The  general  method  indicated  in  this  memoir  of  cal- 
culating the  strain-energy  when  there  are  initial  strains  seems  of 
great  value.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ether  the  assumptions 
made  are  that  in  a  crystal  (i)  the  ether  is  incompressible,  (ii)  is 
in  a  state  of  homogeneous  initial  strain,  and  (iii)  that  the  quantity 
fi'  of  our  Arts.  1794-5  is  a  constant  for  all  values  of  the  initial 
strains.  The  investigation  seems  in  several  important  respects 
superior  to  that  of  Green:  see  our  Arts.  917*  and  1779  (p.  465). 

[1798.]  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter.  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  xvi.,  pp.  693-724.  Edinburgh, 
1890.  M.  P.,  Vol.  in.,  pp.  395-427.  This  paper  although  of 
very  great  interest  only  explicitly  touches  on  the  topic  of  our 
History  at  one  or  two  definite  points  and  then,  alas !  without  the 
mathematical  analysis  which  "must  be  deferred  for  a  future 
communication":  see  the  final  sentence  of  the  memoir.  One 
of  the  chief  results  of  the  memoir  is  that  Sir  William  Thomson 
withdraws  the  reproach  he  had  previously  cast  on  Boscovich's 
theory :  see  our  Art.  924*.     He  remarks  : 

Without  accepting  Boscovich's  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  matter  are  points  endowed  each  with  inertia  and  with 
mutual  attractions  or  repulsions  dependent  on  mutual  distances,  and 
that  all  the  properties  of  matter  are  due  to  equilibrium  of  these  forces, 
and  to  motions,  or  changes  of  motion,  produced  by  them  when  they  are 
not  balanced;  we  can  learn  something  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
real  molecular  structure  of  matter,  and  of  some  of  its  thermodynamic 
properties,  by  consideration  of  the  static  and  kinetic  problems  which  it 
suggests.  Hooke's  exhibition  of  the  forms  of  crystals  by  piles  of  globes, 
Navier's  and  Poisson's  theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids,  Maxwell's  and 
Clausius'  work  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  Tait's  more  recent 
work  on  the  same  subject — all  developments  of  Boscovich's  theory  pure 
and  simple — amply  justify  this  statement  (§  14). 
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Sir  William  Thomsons  increased  respect  for  Boscovieh's  theory 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  his  discovery  that  it  will  suffice  to 
explain  multi-constancy.  We  shall  consider  below  the  conditions 
by  which  he  attains  this  result,  while  avoidiug  the  limitations  of 
Cauchy  and  Poisson. 

[1799.]  The  memoir  opens  with  some  introductory  remarks 
which  belong  so  essentially  to  our  subject  that  they  may  be 
quoted  here : 

The  scientific  world  is  practically  unanimous  in  believing  that  all 
tangible  or  palpable  matter,  molar  matter  as  we  may  call  it,  consists  of 
groups  of  mutually  interacting  atoms  or  molecules'.  This  molecular 
constitution  of  matter  is  essentially  a  deviation  from  homogeneousness 
of  substance,  and  apparent  homogeneousness  of  molar  matter  can  only 
be  homogeneousness  in  the  aggregate.  **A  Inxly  is  called  homogeneous 
when  any  two  equal  and  similar  parts  of  it,  with  corresponding  lines 
parallel  and  turned  towards  the  same  parts,  are  undistinguishable  from 
one  another  by  any  difference  in  quality*'  [TrecUise  on  NaJtv/rcd  PhUo8ophy^ 
Part  IL,  §g  675-8].  I  now  add  that  unless  the  "part"  of  the  body  referred 
to  consists  of  an  enormously  great  number  of  molecules,  this  statement 
is  essentially  the  definition  of  crystalline  structure.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
difficult  to  imagine  equilibrium,  static  or  kinetic,  in  an  irregular  random 
crowd  of  molecules.  Such  a  crowd  might  be  a  liquid, — I  can  scarcely 
see  how  it  could  be  a  solid.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  homogeneous 
isotropic  solid  is  but  an  isotropically  macled  crystal;  that  is  to  say,  a 
solid  composed  of  crystalline  portions  having  their  crystalline  axes  or 
lines  of  symmetry  distributed  with  random  equality  in  ail  directions. 
The  proved  highly  peifect  optical  isotropy  of  the  glass  of  object-glasses 
of  great  refracting  telescopes,  and  of  good  glass  prisms,  seems  to  demon- 
strate that  the  ultimate  molecular  structure  is  fine-grained  enough  to  let 
there  be  homogeneous  crystalline  portions,  which  contain  very  large 
numbers  of  molecules  while  their  extent  throughout  space  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave  length  of  light  (§  1). 

Sir  William  Thomson's  remarks  as  to  the  *' isotropically  macled 
crystal ''  seem  to  suggest  Saint-Venant's  amorphic  bodies. 

These  bodies  (see  our  Arts.  231   and  308)  have  elastic  constants 

satisfying  relations  either  of  the  type:  2d-\-d' -  Jhc^  or  of  the  type: 
2d  ■¥  d'  =^  ^  {b  ■¥  c).  In  both  cases  isotropic  **  amorphic  bodies  "  have  a 
single  iuterconstant  relation  2G^  +  c^'  =  a,  which  reduces  their  stress- 
relations  to  the  types : 

jt^  =  (  2c/  +  rf')  «a,  +  CT  {Sy  +  *a),  Jc  =  d(Ty^  , 

^  The  Editor  of  this  History  can  hardly  pass  this  sentence  without  a  word  of 
respectful  protest.  What  sdeDce  seems  to  him  to  have  achieved  is  the  description 
(in  some  respects  very  accurate)  of  the  sequences  of  the  perceptual  world  (or  world 
of  sense-impressions)  by  aid  of  a  conceptual  model  of  atoms  and  molecules — which 
corpuscles  have  not  necessarily  equivalents  in  the  material  universe. 
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or,  to  the  usual  bi-constant  types.  Oa  the  assumption  of  rari-coostancj 
we  should  further  have  d  =  d.  On  both  these  hypotheses  therefore  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  elastic  constants  between  an  absolutely  homo- 
geneous isotropic  solid  and  an  isotropic  amorphic  body  {i.e.  an  isotropic 
cally  macled  crystal).  The  reason  for  this  apparent  paradox  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  elements,  the  action  between  which  we  consider  in 
our  elastic  theories,  are  supposed  to  contain  an  enormously  great  number 
of  the  individual  crystals,  and  so  are  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  essentially 
homogeneous.  If  the  element  does  not  contain  this  great  number,  then, 
I  think,  the  above  stress-strain  relations  must  not  be  considered  as 
holding  for  the  stress  across  any  individual  element  but  only  for  the 
mean  of  the  stresses  across  a  great  number  of  individual  elements 
subjected  to  the  like  strain.  I  think  this  idea  might  be  used  to  throw 
some  more  light  on  the  question  of  bi-constant  isotropy.  Such  bi-con- 
stant isotropy  may  be  physically  due  to  amorphism,  such  amorphism 
not  being  so  fine-grained  as  to  admit  practically  of  the  application  of 
that  principle  of  absolutely  homogeneous  distiibution  to  which  the 
rari-constant  elasticians  appeal  in  calculating  the  stresses  from  their 
molecular  hypothesis. 

[1800.]  §§  3-13  deal  with  Space-Periodic  PaHiHoning  and 
homogeneous  distributions  of  assemblages  of  points.  To  consider 
these  matters  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits.  They  are 
still  further  discussed  in  §§  45-61,  which  contain  a  Summary 
of  Bravais'  Doctrine  of  a  Homogeneous  Assemblage  of  Bodies, 
and  deal  generally  with  what  Sir  William  Thomson  calls  the 
"molecular  tactics"  of  crystals.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  explanation  given  of  H.  Baumhauer's  discovery  of  the  artificial 
twinning'  of  Iceland  spar  by  means  of  a  knife  in  §§  68-61.  The 
structure  of  Iceland  spar  is  here  built  up  as  suggested  by  Huyghens 
(see  our  Art.  836  (a))  of  oblate  ellipsoids  of  revolution,  and  the 
twinning  is  described  on  either  of  two  hypotheses  by  aid  of  the 
turning  and  sliding  of  these  oblates,  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage 
and  an  elongation  of  their  figures.  The  explanation  is  thus  based 
on  a  geometrical  change  in  certain  rather  artificial  elements  of 
which  Iceland  spar  is  assumed  to  be  built  up,  and  it  presents 
to  my  mind  the  old  difficulty  as  to  what  is  the  exact  physical 
equivalent  of  these  closely  packed  geometrical  globes  and  ellipsoids. 

[1801].  §§  14-44  entitled:  On  Boscovich'a  TJie<yry,  and  ^  62-71, 
On  the  Equilibrium  of  a  Homogeneous  Assemblage  ofmutuaUy  AUr acting 

^  The  subject  of  the  artificial  twinning  of  crystals  is  treated  with  ample  reference 
to  the  original  memoirs  of  Baumhauer  and  others  in  Tb.  Liebisch :  Physikalische 
Krystallographie,  S.  104-18.     Leipzig,  1891. 


ADDENDUM  to  Arts.  1801-6. 


On  June  15,  1893,  Lord  Kelvin  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  entitled :  On  the  Elasticity  of  a  Crystal  according 
to  Boscovich.  1  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  author  the  sight  of  a 
brief  abstract  of  a  portion  of  this  paper.  Its  contents  refer  to  the 
following  topics :  (i)  Demonstration  that  the  simplest  Boscovichian 
system  leads  to  rari-constancy,  (ii)  Demonstration  that  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  double  points  enables  us  to  give  any  arbitrarily 
assigned  value  to  each  of  the  twenty-one  coefficients  by  assigning 
very  simple  laws  of  variation  to  the  forces  between  points,  (iii) 
Determination  of  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-one 
coefficients  so  as  to  render  the  medium  incompressible.  The 
discussion  seems  based  on  action  between  nearest  neighbours. 
The  paper  may  remove  some  or  all  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  the 
Editor  in  the  paper  of  1890,  and  the  reader  is  accordingly  re- 
quested to  consider  our  Arts.  1801-5  in  conjunction  with  this  new 
paper.  Models  illustrating  the  "  molecular  tactics "  of  crystals 
discussed  in  our  Arts.  1798-1805  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
soiree  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  7,  1893.  A  brief  account  of 
them  (as  well  as  of  a  model  of  an  incompressible  elastic  crystal 
with  twelve  arbitrarily  given  rigidity  moduli)  will  be  found  in 
Nature,  Vol.  48,  p.  159.     London,  1893. 
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Points  deal  more  closely  with  our  subject.  They  begin  by  describing 
the  construction  of  various  homogeneous  assemblages  of  points.  A 
homogeueous  assemblage  of  points  having  been  defined  as  **  an  assemblage 
which  presents  the  same  aspect  and  the  same  absolute  orientation  when 
viewed  from  different  points  of  the  assemblage" — such  an  assemblage 
as  the  centres  of  equal  globes  piled  homogeneously  (^21  and  45), 
Sir  William  Thomson  tells  us  that  he  has  investigated  the  moduli  of 
elasticity  produced  by  a  homogeneous  strain  iu  such  an  assemblage.  He 
finds  that  the  solid  so  constituted  is  not  elastically  isotropic  if  we 
deal  only  with  forces  between  nearest  neigJihours^  and  suppose,  as  on 
Boecovich's  theory,  that  the  forces  act  in  the  lines  between  pairs  of 
points  and  are  functions  only  of  the  distances  between  individual  pairs 
of  points  (i,e,  admit  no  modified  action).  The  solid  possesses  in  fact  the 
properties  of  a  cubic  crystal,  t.e.  its  stress-strain  relations  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  moduli : — dilatation-modulus  F,  slide- 
modulus  for  a  face  ft,,  and  for  a  diagonal  plane  i*^} 

Extending  the  investigation  to  include  forces  between  next  nearest 
neighbours,  the  moduli  still  remain  unequal,  but  can  be  equalised  by 
certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  forces  between  points.  If  they  are  equalised 
then  we  find  uni-constancy  results : — 

...it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  this  restriction  is  valid  for  any  single 
equilibrated  homogeneous  distribution  of  points,  with  mutual  forces  according 
to  Boscovich,  and  sphere  of  influence  not  limited  to  nearest  and  next-nearest 
neighbours,  but  extending  to  any  large,  not  infinite,  number  of  times  the 
distance  between  nearest  neighbours  (§  65). 

[1802.]  In  §27  Sir  William  Thomson  seems  to  indicate  that  for 
any  single  homogeneous  assemblage  of  Boscovichian  atoms  he  finds  the 
relation : 

3-F=3/Ai  +  2f4. 

If  this  be  so  then  in  §  65  the  cubical  isotropy  of  which  he  speaks- 


i.e.  the  elasticity  of  a  cubical  crystal — ^is  not  the  cubical  isotropy  of 
multi-constancy,  but  as  we  see  from  the  footnote  to  the  previous  article, 
it  involves  rf=/',  or  kyjrjfi  =  |x«yy|  the  rari-constant  condition:  see  our 
p.  77,  fbn.  Hence  the  single  homogeneous  assemblage  always  leads  to 
rari-^^onMancy^  whether  or  not  we  cause  it  to  lead  to  uni-constancy 
by  taking  iJ^-fi^.  Thus  Poisson's  restriction  is  essential  to  such  a  system 
a/poHfrom  the  question  of  isotropy, 

[1803.]     Sir  William  Thomson  tells  us  (§  28)  that  the  uni- 
coustant  relation  is  not  obligatory  when: 

the  elastic  solid  consists  of  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  double,  or 
triple,  or  multiple  Boscovich  atoms.  On  the  conti-ary,  any  arbitrarily 
chosen  values  may  be  given  to  the  bulk-modulus  and  to  the  rigidity,  by 

1  With  the  notation  of  our  Arte.  1208  {d)  and  f =i(a  +  2/),  A4=J(a-/),  /*i=rf. 
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proper  adjustment  of  the  law  of  force,  even  though  we  take  nothing 
more  complex  than  the  homogeneous  assemblage  of  double  Boscovich 
atoms  above  described. 

The  two-atom  system  here  referred  to  consists  of  two  simple 
homogeneous  assemblages  of  points: 

reds  and  blues,  as  we  shall  call  them  for  brevity ;  so  placed  that  each 
blue  is  in  the  centre  of  a  tetrahedron  of  reds  and  each  red  in  the  centre 
of  a  tetrahedron  of  blues  (§  69). 

Such  an  assemblage  ''the  next-to-the-simplest-possible  mode 
of  arranging  an  assemblage  of  points" — Sir  William  tells  us — 
produces  an  elastic  solid  realising  Green's  ideal,  and  is  of  course 
much  easier  to  coDceive  than  the  model  of  the  Baltimore  Lectures: 
see  our  Arts.  146  and  1771.  Unfortunately  the  mathematical 
analysis  is  not  as  yet  published,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
whether  the  statement  made  depends  in  any  manner  on :  (1)  a 
difference  between  the  forces  between  two  blues,  two  reds  and  a 
red  and  a  blue,  or  on  (2)  the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  intermolecular 
action.  That  a  very  great  number  of  intermolecular  actions 
should  go  to  make  up  the  stress  across  any  elementary  plane  in 
an  elastic  solid  and  that  these  actions  should  be  distributed 
practically  uniformly  in  all  directions  seems  essential  to  our 
notion  of  a  practically  isotropic  elastic  solid.  It  is  certainly 
involved  in  the  principles  from  which  Poisson  and  Cauchy  deduced 
rari-constant  elasticity  on  the  basis  of  Boscovich's  theory.  When 
the  condition  that  a  very  great  number  of  intermolecular  actions 
cross  an  elementary  plane  is  not  satisfied,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  the  assemblage  of  points  as  situated  in  a  like  manner  with 
regard  to  every  elementary  plane  of  section,  and  we  thus  lose  the 
notion  of  an  isotropic  medium. 

[1804.]  Failing  the  mathematics  of  the  multi -constant  Bosoovichian 
system,  we  are  thrown  back  on  a  mechanical  model,  described  by  Sir 
William  in  ^  67-8,  as  a  means  of  elucidating  the  double-atom  homo- 
geneous assemblage. 

Suppose  six  equal  and  similar  bent  bows  taken  and  freely  jointed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  tetrahedron.  Take  four  equal  bars  and  joint 
them  to  a  boss  to  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  this  tetrahedron,  and  let 
the  bars  connect  the  boss  with  the  angles  of  the  tetrahedron.  If  the 
bars  are  just  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  angles  in  the  unstressed 
condition  of  the  tetrahedron  the  rigidities  (i,e.  the  two  slide-moduli  as 
in  our  Art.  1802)  remain  unaltered  by  the  insertion  of  the  bars. 
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If  the  tie-struts  are  shorter  than  this,  their  effect  is  clearly  to  augment 
the  rigidities  ;  if  lon^,  to  diminish  the  rigidities.  The  mathematical  investi- 
gation proves  that  it  diminishes  the  greater  of  the  rigidities  more  than  it 
diminisnes  the  less,  and  that  before  it  annub  the  less  it  equalises  the  greater 
to  it  (§  67). 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Boscovichian  system  it  would 
seem  that  the  forces  between  the  points  at  the  tetrahedron  angles 
might  thus  be  of  a  different  sign  to  the  forces  between  the  point  at  the 
centre  and  those  at  the  angles  in  the  case  where  the  two  rigidities  are 
equal  or  there  is  isotropy.  The  model  is  evidently  a  framework  with 
supernumerary  bars  (see  our  Art&  1772-3).  What  would  be  the  nature 
of  the  force  between  two  centre-points  in  the  Boscovichian  system  is 
hardly  suggested  by  the  mechanic  model,  nor  does  the  model  include 
actions  other  than  those  of  nearest  neighbours. 

[1805.]    §  71  concludes  the  memoir  as  follows : 

Leaving  mechanism  now,  return  to  the  purely  ideal  mutually 
attracting  points  of  Boscovich ;  and,  as  a  simple  example  suppose 
mutual  forces  to  be  zero  at  all  distances  exceeding  something  between 

I  and  {  ^/2. 

Let  the  group  be  placed  at  rest  in  simple  equilateral  homogeneous 
distribution : — shortest  distance  {.  It  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium, 
constituting  a  solid  with  the  compressibility,  and  the  two  rigidities 
referred  to  in  §  27  above  [i.e.  those  noted  in  our  Art.  1802].  Condense 
it  to  a  certain  d^ree  to  be  found  by  measurements  made  on  the 
Boscovich  curve',  and  it  may  become  unstable.  Let  there  be  some 
means  of  consuming  energy,  or  carrying  away  energy ;  and  it  will  fall 
into  a  stable  allotropic  condition.  The  Boscovich  curve  may  be  such 
that  this  condition  is  the  configuration  of  absolute  minimum  energy ; 
and  may  be  such  that  this  configuration  is  the  double  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  reds  and  blues  described  above.  Though  marked  red  and 
blue,  to  avoid  circumlocutions,  these  points  are  equal  and  similar  in  all 
qualities. 

According  to  the  above  statement  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 
uni-constant  isotropy  were  the  normal  condition  and  bi-constant 
isotropy  a  special  allotropic  condition  which  might  be  produced 
in  uni-constant  substances  by  a  process  of  condensation.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  marked  by  intermolecular  force  being  attractive 
between  certain  molecules  and  repulsive  between  others.  Until 
we  have  before  us  the  promised  mathematical  investigation  it  will 
be  impossible  to  fully  realise  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  by 

^  The  oorve  which  oonnecta  intermolecular  force  with  intermolecolar  distance, 
and  which  is  marked  according  to  Boscovich  by  numerous  transitions  from  attraction 
to  repulsion. 
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which  Sir  William  Thomson  has  deduced  bi-constant  isotropy 
from  a  Boscovichian  system  of  points,  nor  till  then  can  we  clearly 
recognise  the  features  in  which  the  homogeneity  of  this  system, 
and  the  extent  of  its  sphere  of  intermolecular  action  differ  from 
those  of  the  systems  from  which  Poisson  and  Cauchy  start  their 
investigations. 

[1806.]  On  a  Mechanism  for  the  Constitution  of  Ether,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  xvii.,  pp.  127-32. 
Edinburgh,  1890.  The  author  describes  a  model  consisting  of 
telescopic  rods  connecting  *'  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage 
of  points"  and  further  of  rigid  frames  built  up  of  three  mutually 
rectangular  bars  each  of  which  carries  four  ''liquid  gyrostats"  and 
rests  on  a  pair  of  the  telescopic  rods  which  go  to  form  a  tetrahedron 
of  the  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage.     Such  a  model  : 

has  no  intrinsic  rigidity,  that  is  to  say,  no  elastic  resistance  to  change  of 
shape;  but  it  has  a  guo^- rigidity,  depending  on  an  inherent  quasi- 
elastic  resistance  to  absolute  rotation.  It  is  absolutely  non-resistant 
against  change  of  volume  and  against  any  irrotational  change  of  shapa 
Or  it  is  absolutely  incompressible  (p.  131). 

A  homogeneous  assemblage  of  points  with  gyrostatic  quasi-rigidity 
conferred  upon  it  in  the  manner  descril)ed... would,  if  constructed  on  a 
sufficiently  small  scale,  transmit  vibi*ations  of  light  exactly  as  does  the 
ether  of  nature.  And  it  would  be  incapable  of  transmitting  condensa- 
tional-rarefactional  waves,  because  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  resistance 
to  condensation  and  rarefaction  (pp.  131-2). 

[1807.]  This  paper  is  reprinted  as  §§  7-15  of  Article  C, 
Vol.  IIL,  pp.  467-72  of  the  Mathematicai  and  Physical  Papers. 
^  1-6  of  this  Article  (pp.  466-7)  contain  the  translation  of  a 
Note  from  the  Comptes  Eendus,  T.  cix.,  pp.  453-5.  Paris,  1889. 
This  Note  describes  a  gyrostatic  model  of  the  ether.  It  is  built  up 
by  bars  terminating  in  little  cups  resting  on  a  system  of  spheres, 
these  bars  carrying  gyrostats.  Before  the  gyrostats  are  "energised" 
the  model  represents  a  perfectly  incompressible  quasi-liquid. 
When  they  are  "energised"  the  model  possesses  a  rigidity  not 
like  that  of  ordinary  elastic  media,  but  which  depends  directly  on 
the  absolute  rotations  of  the  bars.  This  relation  between  quasi- 
elastic  forces  and  absolute  rotation  is  akin  to  what  we  require  for 
the  ether  as  it  offers  resistance  to  "  irrotational  distortion."  It  is  not 
however  such  a  complete  representation  of  the  ether  as  the  model 
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referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  irrotational  distortion  of 
the  structure  requires  a  "balancing  forcivc*'  or  system  of  force. 

[1808.]  Motion  of  a  Viscous  Liquid ;  Equilibrium  or  Motion 
of  an  Elastic  Solid;  Equilibrium  or  Motion  of  an  Ideal  Substance 
called  for  brevity  Ether  ;  Mechanical  RepresentaMon  of  Magnetic 
Force,  This  paper  was  published  for  the  first  time,  May,  1890,  in 
the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  436-65. 
Cambridge,  1890. 

It  compares  the  analytical  expressions  in  the  form  of  equations, 
which  represent  the  physical  properties  of  viscous  liquid,  elastic 
solid  and  ether. 

[1809.]  §§  I-ll  are  devoted  to  the  viscous  liquid.  Assuming  that 
stress  is  proportional  to  sfieed  of  strain  (see  our  Arts.  1264^  and  1744) 
the  stresses  are  of  the  following  type  : 

-    c?M  ^        /dw     dv\  ... 

-—P*^i^^,     «'*=/*(^  +  ^j 0), 

where  fi  is  a  constant  termed  the  *  viscosity,' /?  is  the  mean  pressure,  and 
u,  V,  w  are  the  speed-components  of  the  point  a;,  y,  z  of  the  fluid.  If  p 
be  the  density,  and  X,  F,  Z  the  body-forces  per  unit  mass,  then  the 
type  of  the  equations  of  motion  is  : 

(du    '    du       du       du\        _^         v     dp  .... 

where  if  the  motion  be  slow  we  need  i-etain  only  p  -^  on  the  left-hand 
side. 

[1810.]  ^  12-13  deal  with  the  equilibrium  or  motion  of  an  iso- 
tropic elastic  solid. 

The  stress-equations  are  now  of  the  foi*m  : 

^  3\  ^    du     ^        (dw      dv\  ...  ,. 

where  X  is  the  dilatation-coefficient,  fi  is  now  the  rigidity  and  Uy  t;,  to 
the  shifts  and  not  the  speeds.     The  '  pressure '  p  will  be  given  by  : 

jpfdu     dv     dw\ 

where  F  is  the  dilatation-modulus  or  bulk-modulus. 
Finally  the  shift-equations  will  be  of  the  type : 


d^       rf%,         ir     3(X  +  /i)(fo 
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When  X//JI  -^  oo  the  stresses  in  (i)  bis  become  identical  in  form  with 
(i)y  and  the  body-shifb-equations  are  of  the  type  : 

Sir  William  Thomson  speaks  of  (iv)  bis  as  being  true  for  any  elastic 
solid  (§  13) :  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  if  the  constant  in  (iii)  be  the 
bulk-modulus  and  p  the  *  pressure '  as  he  supposes.  The  constants  of  the 
pressure  in  the  stress-relations  (i)  bis  and  in  the  body- shift-equations  (iv) 
are  only  equal  to  unity  as  in  the  case  of  a  viscous  fluid  if  \//jl  =  oo . 
Our  author  draws  attention  to  the  case  of  ^  =  oo , 

du     dv     dw 

dx     dy      dz~     ^  ^' 

i.e.  that  of  an  incompressible  elastic  solid,  spoken  of  as  a  jelly,  fi  being 
finite,  equations  of  the  types  (i)  and  (iv)  bis  now  hold. 

We  have  then  always  four  equations  to  find  w,  v,  w  and  p.  Their 
solution  for  the  case  of  equilibrium  is  easily  written  down  : 

The  three  equations  of  type  (iv)  by  aid  of  (iii)  lead  to 

/dX     dY     dZ\     X  +  2u    , 

Thus  2}  is  the  potential  due  to  an  ideal  distribution  of  matter  of 
density 

F         (dX     dY     dZ\l 

\  +  2fi^  \dx  '^  dy  ^  dzJi      ' 

and  by  aid  of  (iv)  u,  v,  w  are  also  at  once  expressible  as  the  potentials 
due  to  certain  distributions  of  matter :    see  our  Arts.  1653  and  1715-6. 
Sir  William   Thomson   terms   that   distribution   of  body-force  on 
matter  continuously  occupying  space  for  which : 

dX_^dY     dZ_Q 
dx      dy      dz  ~^   * 

a  circuital  /orcive,  and  says  that  in  this  case  p  =  0  and  Uy  v,  w  are  the 
potentials  due  to  distributions  of  matter  of  densities  : 

pX/^wfiy    pY/^v/iy    pZj^fK, 

since  ^W  +  pJr=0,     fiV«i;  +  pr  =  0,     ^V«tt7  +  pir=0 (vi). 

Thus  if  the  f orcive  be  circuital,  the  shifts  will  be  the  same  whatever 
the  degi'ee  of  incompi-essibility  of  the  infinite  body  may  be  (§§  36-8). 

[1811.]     §§  14-20  deal  with  the  Equilihriurn  or  motion  of  an  ideal 
substa/nce  caUed/or  brevilyy  Ether. 
This  ether  is  described  as  follows : 

What  I  am  for  the  present  calling  ether^  is  an  ideal  substance  useful  for 
extending  the  "  Mechanical  representation  of  electric,  magnetic  and  galvanic 
forces" [see  our  Art.  1627] For  the  present  I  suppose  it  al»olutely 
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incompressible.  It  has  no  intrinsic  rigidity  (elastic  resistance  to  change  of 
shape) ;  but  it  has  a  ^tMm-rigidity  depending  on  an  inherent  ^iMm-elastic 
resistance  to  absolute  rotation.  This  ^^m-rigidity  may  be  called  simply 
rigidity  for  brevity ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  known 
natiu*al  rigidity  of  an  elastic  solid  it  will  be  called  gyrostatic  rigidity  (§  14). 

Sir  William  Thomson  accordingly  introduces  shears  proportional  to 
the  twists  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  882),  besides  which  there  may  be  something 
of  the  nature  of  fluid  pressure.  He  thus  has  the  following  system  of 
stresses: 

^         ^         (du     dw\        ^        ^         /dv     dp\      ,  ... 

These  lead  us  at  once  to  equations  identical  with  (iv)  bis  and  (v) 
above  for  an  incompressible  elastic  solid. 

We  may  then  ask  what  is  the  difference  between  this  ether  and  a 
jelly  1    Sir  William  Thomson  answers : 

No  difference  whatever  in  respect  to  the  equilibrium-displacement,  or  the 
motion,  throughout  any  portion  of  homogeneous  substance  of  either  kind,  if 
the  position  and  motion  of  every  point  in  the  bounding  surface  of  the  portion 
considered  are  the  same  for  the  two.  But  in  respect  to  the  traction  on  the 
bounding  siu*face  of  a  detached  portion,  and  therefore  also  in  respect  of  the 
interfacial  relation  between  portions  of  the  substance  having  different  rigidi- 
ties, there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two,  of  vital  importance  for 
the  inclusion  of  magnetic  induction  in  our  mechanical  representation  (§  17). 

When  there  is  equality  of  rigidity  on  either  side  of  an  interface, 
while  there  is  discontinuity  due  to  a  difference  of  body-force  or  of 
density,  then  all  the  interfacial  conditions  are  the  same  for  both  jelly 
and  ether,  and  may  be  best  expressed  by  saying  that  p  and  the  nine 
differential  coefficients  of  u,  v,  w  must  have  equal  values  for  the  two 
media  at  the  interface  (§  20). 

[1812.]  ^21-8  deal  with  Energy  of  stressed  jelly  or  of  stressed 
pther. 

The  strain-energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  stressed  ether  is 

where  r  is  the  resultant  twist. 

The  strain-energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  jelly 

If  the  boundary  of  a  volume  V  of  jelly  or  ether  be  Jioced,  then  the 
strain-energy  involved  in  any  specified  strain  of  either  substance  within 
this  volume  is  the  same  for  both  (§24) :  see  our  Art  1787. 

Examples  of  the  correspondences  between  jelly  strain-energy  and 
ether  strain-energy  are  given  in  ^25-8.  Their  bearing  is,  however, 
rather  on  electro-magnetism  than  on  elasticity. 
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[1813.]  §§29-45  are  entitled:  Mechanical  representation  of  the 
fnagrtetic  force  of  an  etectro-magnet 

Imagine  a  piece  of  endless  cord,  in  the  shape  of  any  closed  curve,  to 
be  imbedded  in  a  jelly,  and  a  tangential  force  to  be  applied  to  this  cord 
uniformly  all  along  its  length.  Further  let  the  substance  of  the  cord 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  jelly.  This  "  tangential  drag "  on 
the  jelly  causes  stress  and  strain  throughout  the  jelly,  becoming  nil 
only  at  infinitely  great  distances.  The  twist  at  any  point  of  the  jelly 
caused  by  this  circuital  force  is  equal  "  to  half  the  magnetic  force  at  the 
corresponding  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  conducting  wire,  taking 
the  place  of  our  tangentially  applied  force  and  having  an  electric 
current  steadily  maintained  through  it "  (§  30). 

This  is  Sir  William  Thomson's  '^mechauical  representation"  of 
electro-magnetic  force  due  to  a  closed  circuit,  and  completes  what  he 
had  resei-ved  for  a  future  paper  in  1847  :  see  our  Art.  1627.  Various 
special  cases  are  illustrated;  thus  a  circular  circuit  in  §§31-2;  equal 
and  opposite  currents  in  straight  parallel  conductors  in  ^  33-5.  More 
general  cases  are  referred  to  in  §§  36-40. 

Thus  if  Xy  Y,  Z  denote  components  of  electric  current,  and  F^  G,  H 
the  components  of  magnetic  force  due  to  the  current,  the  mechanical 
representation  of  an  electro-magnetic  field  consisting  of  any  distribution 
of  closed  electric  currents  may  be  obtained  from  the  jelly  as  follows : 

Take  the  components  of  magnetic  force  equal  to  twice  the  twisti*, 
then  by  means  of  (v)  we  find  : 

dH     dG        „,        dF    dU       „-        dG     dF       ^ 

dy      dz  *      dz       dx  ^       dx     dy  ' 

whence  we  see  by  (vi)  that : 

the  components  X,  F,  Z  of  electric  current,  i,e.  dHldy-dGjdz^ 
dF/dz  —  dH/dXy  dG/dx  -  dFjdy  divided  by  4ir,  are  proportional  to  the 
body-forces  pX^  pY,  pZ  of  the  previous  investigation  for  the  jelly  or 
for  any  unlimited  elastic  solid  in  the  case  of  a  *'  circuital  forcive  " :  see 
our  Art.  1810.  We  see  further  that  if  an  infinite  homogeneous  elastic 
solid  be  acted  upon  in  some  parts  by  circuital  forcives,  then  at  points 
unaffected  by  force : 

F=^        G  =  -^   '     H=^ 
dx'  dy*  dz* 

or  the  twist-components  are  the  differentials  of  a  single  function  x*  '^^^ 
electro-magnetic  analogue  to  x  is  a  quantity  differing  only  by  a  constant 
factor  from  the  magnetic  [potential  at  x,  y,  z  of  the  electric  current  system 
X,  r,Z(§39)». 

[1814.]     ^41-3  deal  with  the  Synthesis  of  a  circuital  forcive  from 

^  The  reduction  of  the  strain- energy  to  a  single  term  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  twist  in  the  case  of  a  jelly  with  rigidly  fixed  boundaries  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Editor  of  this  History  in  a  Note  on  Ttoists  in  an  infinite  eluatic  solid; 
Messenger  of  Mathei%atics,  Vol.  xni.,  pp.  84-5.  Cambridge,  1884.  A  somewhat 
different  elastic  analogue  to  the  electro- magnetic  field  is  given  in  the  same  paper. 
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a  single  force  applied  ihrough  a  space  comprised  within  an  infinitely 
small  distance  from  a  point  in  an  incompressible  elastic  solid  {jeUy), 

Let  q  denote  the  tangential  force  per  unit  length  of  the  circuity  and 
Ij  m,  n  the  direction-cosines  of  its  element  dsy  distant  r  from  the  point 
of  which  ity  Vy  to  are  the  shifts,  then  Sir  William  Thomson  deduces 
from  his  solution  of  the  elastic  equations  given  in  our  Art.  1810  that : 


u  =  -7^-  I  -ds.       V  =  -P—  I  —  ds,      w  =  -—-  I  -  dsj 
J  r  4ir/A  J  r  ^w/jl  J  r 


while 


qQ 

Q  being  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  circuit  at  the  point  for  which 
X  is  ascertained,  and  the  integrations  for  s  extending  round  the  circuit. 
The  analogue  to  the  magnetic  potential  is  here  obvious. 

[1815.]  In  conclusion  Sir  William  Thomson  asks  why,  the  ana- 
logies being  so  complete,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  jelly  for  a 
mechanical  i-epresentation  of  electro-magnetism  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
difference  of  conditions  at  the  interface  between  two  jellies  and  between 
two  substances  of  different  magnetic  permeabilities  in  a  magnetic  field. 

The  magnetic  force  being  in  our  analogy  the  rotation  of  the  jelly,  or  ether, 
we  see... that  the  proper  interfacial  condition^  between  substances  of  different 
rigidity  (jjl)  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  jelly,  and  is  fulfilled  by  the  ether  (§  44). 

Referring  to  his  'ether'  Sir  William  Thomson  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it : 

whether  extending  to  infinity  in  all  directions,  and  having  vesicular  or 
tubular  hollows,  or  a  finite  portion  of  it  given  with  a  boundary  of  any  shape, 
provided  that  only  normal  pressiwe  act  on  the  boundary,  takes  precisely  the 
same  motion  for  any  given  motion  of  the  boundary  as  does  a  frictionless 
incompressible  liquid,  in  the  same  space,  shewing  the  same  motion  of  boundary 
(§46). 

The  importance  of  this,  e.g,  in  the  length  it  goes  towards  explaining 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes'  theory  of  aberration,  is  pointed  out  (§  46),  but  at  the 
same  time  Sir  William  indicates  how  very  obscure  still  remains  our 
knowledge  of  the  real  relations  between  ether,  electricity  and  pon- 
derable matter  (§  47). 

J1816.]  Ether,  Electricity ,  and  Ponderable  Matter.  Mathetnatical 
Physical  Papers,  Vol.  in.,  pp.  484-515.  Cambridge,  1890.  This 
paper  constituted  part  of  the  IVesidential  Address  to  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  delivered  on  January  10,  1889. 

It  contains  some  references  to  the  elastic  solid  analogies  of  the 

^  Equality  of  normal  oomponenta  of  magnetio  force  a^d  proportionality  of 
tangential  oomponentB  to  (he  magnetio  permeabilitieB  on  either  aide  the  interfaoe. 
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ether  and  a  description  of  a  gyrostaticallj  loaded  network  (§§  21—6), 
which  would  serve  in  some  respects  as  a  model  for  the  ether.  The  whole 
18  more  fully  developed  in  the  memoirs  referi-ed  to  in  our  Arts.  1806—7. 
The  address  concludes  with  words  of  hope  in  future  knowledge  following; 
on  a  confession  of  present  ignorance — i.e.  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
theories  to  represent  the  relation  between  ether,  electricity  and  pon- 
derable matter. 


[1817.1  The  third  volume  of  the  AfcUltematical  and  Physical  PaperB 
closes  with  two  papers  (Arts.  cm.  and  civ.),  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  appendices  to  the  Encyclopaedia  article  on  Elasticity.  The  first 
deals  with  Tait's  experimental  results  for  the  compressibilities  of  water, 
mercury  and  glass,  and  the  second  gives  inter  alia  (p.  522)  the  velocity  of 
elastic  waves  (distortional,  pressural  in  an  infinite  solid,  longitudinal  in 
rod)  in  iron,  copper,  hi'ass  and  glass,  as  well  as  the  moduli  for  the  same 
four  materials. 


[1818.]  Summary,  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  preserve  an 
accurate  historical  stand-point  with  regard  to  a  physicist — or,  bb 
we  ought  to  call  him,  a  naturalist  (M.P.  Vol.  in.,  p.  318) — so  close 
both  in  time  and  country  to  ourselves  as  Sir  William  Thomson,  now 
Lord  Kelvin.  We  can  hardly  see  him  in  the  same  perspective  as 
we  see  Saint-Venant  or  Franz  Neumann.  At  the  same  time  the 
function  of  this  History  would  hardly  be  fulfilled  did  its  Editor 
leave  this  chapter  without  some  slight  summary  of  its  contents. 
To  the  future  must  be  left  any  real  test  of  his  critical  accuracy. 

A  distinguished  biologist  once  stated  to  the  Editor  of  the 
present  work  that  he  had  for  many  years  given  up  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  others  had  done  or  were  doing  in  his  subject. 
To  follow  the  great  mass  of  contemporary  work  meant  to  expend  his 
time  in  historical  investigations  rather  than  in  original  research. 
When  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  latter,  he  was  fairly  certain 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  published  results  would  be  new  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  knowledge.  A  man  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
surprising  productivity — covering  almost  every  field  of  physical 
science — must  perforce  be  occasionally  content  with  the  rediscovery 
of  known  laws.  The  reader  of  our  present  chapter  will  have 
marked  instances  of  this  in  the  researches  on  the  elasticity  of 
springs,  in  those  on  light  in  the  Baltitnore  Lectures  and  more 
particularly  in  the  investigations  on  the  relations  of  stress  and 
electro-magnetic  properties.     The  repetitions  are,  however,  small 
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as  compared  with  the  new  material,  or  with  the  fertile  conceptions, 
which  abound  even  in  the  treatment  of  old  themes. 

In  two  points  a  further  criticism  will  also  probably  be  raised 
in  the  future,  a  paucity  of  experimental  demonstration,  which 
occasionally  accompanies  the  statement  of  an  important  physical 
law — compare  for  example  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Wiede- 
mann, Ewing  or  Bauschinger  with  Sir  William  Thomson  s  in 
similar  fields, — and  further  the  absence  of  mathematical  analysis 
at  points  where  the  less  gifted  are  liable  to  stumble,  and  may  feel 
compelled  either  to  reserve  their  judgment  or  to  accept  on  faith — 
compare  for  example  the  molecular  discussions  of  Saint-Venant 
and  the  investigations  on  crystals  of  Franz  Neumann  with  those  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter  or  his 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity.  But  this  occasional  paucity  of 
experiment  or  analysis  is  largely  due  to  our  author's  eagerness  to 
reach  the  physical  law  as  the  all-important  goal ;  he  rightly  recognises 
experiment  and  analysis  as  only  means  and  not  ends  in  themselves. 
He  is  in  this  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  mathematical  elasticians 
who  are  far  more  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  solution,  what- 
ever be  its  physical  value,  than  reaching  any  approximation, 
however  important  its  bearing  on  natural  facts. 

Of  the  great  advances  in  our  subject  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Thomson  we  must 
mention  especially  the  accurate  foundation  of  the  science  of 
thermo-elasticity,  the  suggestion  that  the  principles  of  elasticity 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  earth  itself,  and  the  first  consideration 
following  upon  this  suggestion  of  tides  in  the  solid  earth.  Ek]ually 
fruitful  of  results — if  indeed  they  are  largely  negative  results — 
have  been  his  researches  on  the  elastic  theory  of  light,  leading  as 
they  have  done  to  the  rejection  of  the  old  elastic  theories.  Here 
it  is  that  he  has  suggested  with  his  gyrostatically  loaded  medium 
a  new  kind  of  elasticity  or  quasi-elasticity,  which  bids  fair  to  open 
up  an  entirely  new  field  of  investigation,  and  which  may  in  the  end 
make  elasticity  the  predominant  physical  science. 

Not  only  in  the  border-land  of  optics,  electro-magnetism  and 
molecular  physics  have  Sir  William  Thomson's  researches  widened 
our  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  elastic  theory,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  P.  0.  Tait  his  geometry  of  strain  and  his  treatment  of 
rods  and  plates  have  largely  contributed  to  our  appreciation  of 
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pure  elastic  problems,  and  further  have  rendered  the  discussion  of 
them  accessible  to  British  students.  In  these  latter  cases,  as  well 
as  in  his  more  recondite  researches,  there  is  that  fertility  of  idea, 
and  that  mark  of  genius  which  have  made  Sir  William  Thomson 
the  leader  and  characteristic  representative  of  physical  science  in 
our  own  country  to-day. 


INDEX. 


The  numberi  refer  to  the  articles  of  thii  tfolume  and  not  to  the  pagee  unleee  preceded 
by  (t)  p.  ,  or  (ft)  p.  t  where  the  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  parts  of  this 
volume, 

C,  et  A,  =  Corrigenda  and  Addenda  to  Volume  I,  attached  to  Part  it,  of  Vohane  II, 
ftn,  =  footnote. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  Index  to  Volume  I.  is  not  incorporated  with 
this  index,  and  consequently  the  ahsenoe  of  an  author's  name  or  of  any  special 
topic  from  this  index,  does  not  preclude  its  having  been  dealt  with  in  Volume  I. 


Abacs f  use  of,  in  strength  of  materials, 
921  and  ftn. 

Aberration^  of  light,  Boussinesq's  theoiy 
of,  1449,  1478,  1482;  Sir  William- 
Thomson  on,  1816 

Adams,  W,  A,,  on  railway  wHggon  springs, 
969  (a) 

Adulariaf  hardness  of,  886  (d);  optic 
axes  of,  change  with  temperature,  1218, 
ftn. 

Aeolotropyt  defined  by  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
1770;  Bankine  obtains  a  16-oonstant, 
429 ;  wave-motion  in  aeolotropie  solid, 
1764,1773—5;  dilatation  moduU  for, 
1776  (a) ;  weblike  annulled,  1776  (c), 
1777;  strain-energy  for  aeolotropie  solid 
when  'skewnessee'  and  weblike  aeolo- 
tropy  are  annulled  and  there  is  no 
dilatation,  1778;  discussed  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1780;  conditions  for,  in- 
compressible, 1776  (a),  1779 

Aeolotropy  of  Density ,  suggested  by  Ban- 
kine to  explain  double  refraction, 
considered  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  rejected 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  ground  of  Sir 
Q.  Q.  Stokes*  experiments  on  Iceland 
spar,  1781  (a) 


After-strain,  general  remarks  on,  748 — ^9 ! 
distinguished  f^om  frictional  action* 
750  (a) ;  not  a  pure  frictional  resistance 
and  masked  by  term  viscosity,  1718  (b), 
1748 ;  is  not  proportional  to  load,  750 
(6);  chief  cause  in  producing  subsi- 
ooice  of  oscillations  according  to 
Seebeek,  474  (c)— (d);  in  silk  and 
spider  filaments,  697  Qf) ;  in  glass  and 
silk  threads,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn.;  experi- 
mentally discoverad  in  metals  by  Kup- 
ffer,  726,  his  discussion  of,  by  torsional 
vibrations,  784 ;  its  effect  in  subsidenoe 
of  torsional  vibrations,  1744 — 8 ;  effect 
of  working  on,  750  (6) ;  how  influenced 
by  change  of  temperature,  756;  ne- 
glected by  Wertheim  in  torsion  experi- 
ments on  metals,  808,  his  erroneous 
statement  as  to,  for  metals  and  glass, 
819;  in  guns,  1088(9),  1081;  in  razors, 
,  1718  (6),  ftn. ;  in  caoutchouc  springs, 
851 ;  is  proportional  to  load  in  caout- 
chouc, 1161 ;  in  organic  tissues,  828 — 
85;  Weber,  E.on,formuscle,828;  stress- 
strain  relation  for  final  load,  linear, 
Wundt's  form  of  after-strain  curves, 
880;  Wertheim's  hyperbolic  foirm  of 
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Btreteh-traotion  curve  oonfirmed  by 
Volkmazm,  881—2;  the  oarve  elliptic 
for  muscle,  832 ;  controversy  between 
Wandt  and  Yolkmaon,  833 — 5. 

After-atrain  Coefficient,  734,  739;  for 
copper  and  steel,  751  (d) 

Air,  resistance  of,  to  torsional  vibrations, 
727,  736  (i),  1746 

Airy,  Sir  O,  B.,  on  the  strains  in  the 
interior  of  beams  (1863),  666 

AWaret,  on  economic  form  of  girder,  952 

Alloys,  hardness  of,  845 ;  tensile  strength, 
ductility,  hardness,  etc.  o/  alloys  of 
copper  with  zinc  or  tin,  1063  and  ftn. 

Ahm,  its  optical  and  elastic  axes  do  not 
coincide,  788,  789  (c) ;  experiments  on 
the  stretch-modulus  of,  1206 

Aluminium,  stretch-modulus  of,  743; 
density  of,  (i)  p.  531;  hardness  of, 
(i)  p.  592,  ftn.;  absolute  strength  of, 
1162;  effect  of  cold-hammering,  1162; 
may  be  beaten  to  leaves,  1163 ;  stretch- 
modulus,  elastic-limit  and  density  of, 
1164;  subsidence  of  torsioniJ  omnlla- 
tion  in  wire  of,  1746 

Alttminium  BroTize,  absolute  strength 
when  cast  and  hot-hammered,  1162, 
1164 

Amagat,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio,  1201  (e) 

Amorphie  Bodies,  elastic  coefficients  for, 
806;  identified  with  isotropic  bodies 
by  Bankine,  467 ;  of  Saint-Yenant  seem 
akin  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  isotropici^y 
macled  crystal,  1799:  see  also  EUip- 
soidal  Distribiution 

Amcrphitm,  or  confused  crystallisation, 
115, 192  {d) 

AntUeine,  supposed  to  possess  optical 
cybold  aeolotropy  by  Brewster,  1775 

Angers,  Church  of,  factor  of  safely  for 
columns,  821  (6) 

Angle,  stress  at  projecting  angle  zero, 
but  infinite  at  re-entering,  1711 

Angstrthn,  A,  J,,  on  the  relationship  of 
tiie  various  physical  axes  of  crystals 
(1861),  683—7 

Annealing,  effect  of,  879  (/);  does  not 
remove  aeolotropy,  802 ;  may  in  itsc^ 
produce  aeolotropy,  1056;  effect  on 
tenacity,  1070;  of  wires,  1181;  effect 
on  strength  and  elasticity  of  cast 
steel,  1134 :  see  also  Working 

Antielastic  Surfaces,  Thomson  and  Tait's, 
825, 1671 

Apatite,  hardness  of,  836  {d),  840 

Approximation  to  solution  of  elastic 
equations,  doubtful  metibod  adopted 
by  Cauchy  (620  •,  661  ♦),  29,  396;  by 
Poisson  (466*);  by  Neumann,  1225— 


6;  by  Basset,  1296  &m;  byBoussinesq, 
1422, 1574, 1586 ;  by  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
1635 

Arches,  flexure  of,  514—7 ;  shift  of  central 
Une,  519 — 20;  terminal  conditions  for 
pivoted  and  built-in  arches,  reactions, 
521—3 ;  temperature  effect,  523,  526, 
1013;  theorem  as  to  symmetrically 
loaded,  624;  thrust,  due  to  isolated 
load,  625,  continuous  loading,  either 
iJong  central  line  or  horizontal,  625, 
due  to  chauge  of  temperature,  526; 
simple  formidae  and  tables  for  finding 
thrust,  526 — 8;  maximum  stress  in, 
529 — 80 ;  most  advantageous  form  of^ 
531 ;  general  discussion  of  curved  rodz 
and  an^es,  634, 636 ;  historical  account 
of  Uieory  of,  1009 ;  approximate  treat- 
ment of,  by  Morin,  880  (c);  line  of 
pressure  in,  1009 ;  total  stress  in  cross- 
section,  1010;  stability  of,  1014; 
braced,  1022;  wooden,  experiments  on, 
C.  et  A.  pp.  4—10;  wooden  arches, 
926;  cast-iron  elli]3tioaI,  1011;  experi- 
mental determination  of  strain  due  to 
temperature  and  live-load,  1109;  com- 
parison with  defective  theory,  1110; 
Collet-Meygret  and  Desplaoes  on  de- 
flection of,  1110 

Ardantf  his  experiments  on  wooden 
arches,  G.  et  A.  p.  4;  his  theory  of 
circular  ribs,  C.  et  A.  p.  10 

Armstrong,  Sir  W,,  see  Bri-Braehion 

Amoux,  on  axles,  (i)  p.  610,  ftn. 

Artery,  after-strain  in,  830,  832,  stretch- 
modulus  of,  raO 

Atomic  Constitution  of  bodies,  indivisi- 
bility of  atoms,  Berthelot  and  Saint- 
Yenant  on,  269 ;  Boscovich  and  Newton 
on,  269 ;  Saint-Yenant  on,  276—80, 
arguments  that  they  are  without  ex- 
tension, 277 — 80;  atoms  as  liquid 
spheres,  841;  vibratory  motion  of  a 
sphere  of  ether  surrounding,  868; 
theory  of  Boussinesq,  action  between 
atoms  of  different  molecules  neglected, 
1447;  homogeneous  assemblages  of 
mutually  attracting  Bosoovichian 
atoms,  1801—^;  single  assemblage 
leads  to  rari-constancy,  1802;  double 
assemblage  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  rari-constancy,  1803;  multi-con- 
stant Bosoovichian  system  described, 
1803 — 5 :  see  also  Intermolecular  A  etion 
and  Molecules 

Atomic  Weight,  relation  to  stretch-modu- 
lus, 717—21;  to  hardness,  841 

Atwood  O.,  on  the  vibrations  of  watch 
balances  (1794),  (i)  p.  466,  ftn. 

Audd,  experiments  on  earthwork,  1628 
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AtMustf  E,  F.f  on  simple  experimentB  to 
demonBirate  Taylor's  law  for  vibrating 
strings,  (i)  p.  573,  ftn. 

Autenhkmerf  von^  on  torsion  (1856), 
681 

AxeSt  featheredt  stren^h  of,  177  (e) 

Axe$t  *  optic'  and  ^opticaj'  distingaished, 
1218,  ftn.;  dispersion  of  optio  axes, 
1218—9  and  ftn.;  optic,  1476,  1483; 
different  sets  of  rectangular  systems 
exist  in  crystal  for  distribution  of  dif- 
ferent physical  properties,  683—7, 
1218—20, 1637 ;  Neumann's  theory  of 
distinction  between  optical  and  elastic 
axes,  1216—8,  1220;  elastic  axes  do 
not  coincide  with  optical  for  alum, 
788;  optical,  thermal  and  elastic  not 
coincident  for  gypsum,  etc.,  1218 — 9 
and  ftn.;  diamagnetic,  electrical  and 
other  properties  distributed  about  dif- 
ferent axes,  1219 

Axes  of  EUutieity,  136, 137  (iii),  137  (yi), 
(1)  p.  96,  ftn.,  443—61;  defined,  444; 
orihotatic  and  heterotatic,  446 ;  euthy- 
tatic,  446 ;  metatatic,  446,  137  (yi) 

AxUm,  how  affected  by  prolonged  service 
and  vibration,  881  (6)  and  ftn.,  970; 
strength,  906 ;  of  railway  rolling  stock, 
calculation  of  dimensions,  957 — 9; 
McConnell's  hollow  railway  axles,  ex- 
periments on,  988 — 9 ;  flexure  of  rail- 
way axles  under  static  load,  990; 
resistance  to  impact  of  cast  steel,  996, 
of  ordnance,  996;  Catigne  under  re- 
peated flexure  of  railway,  998, 1000—3, 
under  repeated  torsion,  999, 1000 — 3 

Babbagty  C,  hardness  of  diamond  varies 

with  direction,  836  (d) 
Babinet,  his  proof  of  velocity  of  pressural, 

or  sound  wave,  219 
Baden-PoweUt  influence  of  torsion  on 

magnetisation,  811 
Baenaehf  on  simple  beams  and  braced 

girders  (1867),  1006 
Bakery  Sir  £.,  on  the   actual   lateral 

pressure  of  earthwork,  1606 ;  his  rule 

for  breadth  of  supporting  walls,  1607 
Bancalarif  R,  P.,  on  law  of  moleoiUar 

force,  866 
Bar,  heavy  tension  bar  of  equal  strength, 

1386  (a):   see   Rodj  Beam,   Flexure, 

Impact,  etc. 
Barilari,    on    statically   indeterminate 

reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 
Barlow,  P.,  formula  for  hydraulic  press, 

901,  1044  (h),  1069,  1076—7;  experi- 

ments  on  wrought-iron  beams,  937  (e) ; 

on  combined  girder-  and  suspension- 
bridges,  1026 


Barlow,  W.  H,,  attempts  to  explain 
'  beam-paradox'  by  a  tneory  of  lateral 
adhesion  (1866— "H,  930—8, 1016 

Bamea,  cuts  steel  with  rapidly  rotating 
soft-iron  disc,  836  (h) 

Barton,  J,,  on  wrought-iron  beams,  1016 

Bcueet,  A,  B.,  on  thin  cylindrical  and 
spherical  shells,  1296  bis,  1234 

Baudrimont,  A,,  researches  on  vibrations 
of  aeolotropic  bodies  (1861),  821 

BaumeUter,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  («) 

Baumgarten,  on  flexure  of  solids  of  equal 
resistance,  929 ;  on  stretch-modulus  of 
calcspar,  1210 

Baumhauer,  on  twinning  of  Iceland  spar, 
1800 

BatucHnger,  his  results  partially  antici- 
pated by  Wiedemann,  709 — 10;  on 
elastic  limits  referred  to,  1742  (6) 

Beam,  lines  of  stress  in,  Bankine,  468, 
Kopytowski,  666,  Soheffler,  662 ;  uni- 

Slajiar  stress  in,  682  (c);  slide  intro- 
uced  into  theory,  Bresse,  636,  Jour- 
avski,  939,  Scheffler,  662,  Winkler, 
661—2,  666,  Airy,  666;  strength  of, 
increased  by  bmlding-in  terminals, 
671—7,  942-^;  strength  of,  given  by 
graphical  tables,  921  and  ftn.;  for 
various  forms  of  cross-section,  927; 
transverse  vibrations  of,  when  suddenly 
loaded,  639;  live  load  on,  640—1; 
formulae  for  statical  deflection  when 
loaded,  760—2;  strength  of  *  split' 
beams,  928;  general  treatment  of, 
1006;  Thomson  and  Tait  on,  1696; 
of  variable  cross  section,  flexure  of, 
929;  small  beams  relatively  stronger 
than  large  ones,  936  (iii) ;  central  line 
of,  under  transverse  load,  really 
stretched,  941;  supports  of  beam 
under  transverse  load  really  subjected 
to  side  pull,  940;  cast-iron  beam  of 
strongest  cross-section,  176,  177  (&), 
961,  1023;  strength  of  various  forms 
of  cast-iron  beams,  and  Barlow's  at- 
tempt to  explain  paradox,  930 — 8;  para- 
dox neglected  by  Morin,  881  (a) ;  proper 
proportion  of  web  and  flanges  in 
wrought-iron  beams,  1016;  formulae 
for  stress-strain  relation  when  stretoh- 
and  squeeze-moduli  are  unequal,  178 ; 
rupture  of,  deduced  from  empirical 
stress-strain  relation,  formulae  of 
Saint-yenantandHodgkin8on,178:  see 
also  Continuous  Beams,  Bods,  Rolling 
Load,  Torsion,  Flexure,  Impact,  etc. 
Beam-Engine,  stress  in  beam,  868; 
danger  of  certain  speeds  of  fly-wheel, 
369 
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Beam-Paradox,  990,  929,  980,  971  (4), 
1038  (6),  1048,  1049-^8,  1086; 
aooordmg  to  BeU  does  not  exist  for 
Uurge  girders,  1117  (iv) 

Beekenkampf  verifies  F.  Nenmaim's 
expression  for  stretoh-modolns  of 
regular  crystal  in  case  of  alom,  1206 

Beequerel,  £.,  torsions  produce  magneti- 
sation, 811 

Belanger,  J.  £.,  on  strength  of  materials 
(1856—62),  898 

Bellf  FT.,  on  the  laws  of  strength  of  iron 
(1867),  1117—9 

Belli,  on  gravitation  and  cohesion  cited, 
1650 

Belt,  Qylindrioal :  see  Hoop 

Beltrami,  properties  of  potential  due  to, 
1505 

Bender,  W.,  experiments  on  hollow  axles, 
989 

Bending-Moment,  safe  limit  of,  for  non- 
symmetrical loading,  14 ;  how  related 
to  total  shear,  819,  534,  556,  889, 
1361,  ftn. ;  for  beam  partly  covered  by 
a  continuous  load,  557;  synclastio 
and  antidastio  bending  stress  in 
plates,  1702 

Bent  (=  flexural  set),  how  affected  by 
application,  removal,  reversal,  eto.,  of 
load,  709—10 

Bergen,  T,,  on  hardness  of  gems,  886  (c) 

Bernard,  F,,  on  vibrations  of  square 
membranes  (1860),  825  (c) 

Bernoulli,  Daniel,  first  attempted  prob- 
lem of  transverse  impact,  474  (f) 

BemoulU-Eulerian  formulae  for  flexure, 
71,  80;  theory  of  beams  justified  by 
Phillips  for  curved  arcs  unaer  couples, 
677—9 

Bertelli,  F,,  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, first  sugmsts  need  of  elastic 
theory  (1843)  ana  uses  experimental 
method,  598 

Berthelot,  on  atoms,  269 

Berthot,  on  law  of  intermolecular  action, 
408 

Bertot,  H.,  on  total  stress  on  section  of 
arched  rib,  1010 

Bertrand,  reporte  on  Saint-Venant^s 
memoii'  on  transverse  impact,  104 

Bestemer,  preparation  of  wrought-iron 
and  steel,  891  (6)  and  («),  1114 

Bidwell,  Shelford,  cited  as  to  variations 
of  coefficient  of  induced  magnetisation, 
1321 ;  on  relation  of  stress  to  mag- 
netisation, 1727,  1786 

Binet,  on  elastic  rods  of  double-curva- 
ture, 155 

.Biquadratic  surface  for  streteh-modulus 
of  regular  orystel,  1206 


BisrmUh,  effect  of  compression  on  its 
diamagnetic  properties,  700;  hardness 
of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn. 

Blacker,  gives  Clapeyron's  formulae  for 
springs,  482,  955 

Blakely,  on  the  construction  of  cannon 
(1859),  1082 

Blanchard,  experimento  on  material 
under  great  pressure,  321  (b) 

Blanchet,  his  researches  on  waves  in 
aeolotropic  medium  referred  to  by 
Boussinesq,  1559 

Body-Forces,  how  removeable  from  gene- 
ral equations  of  elastici^,  1658, 1715 ; 
removal  of,  when  there  is  a  force- 
function,  1658,  1716  {d);  when  they 
may  be  used  to  replace  surface-load, 
1695,  ftn. 

Boileau,  P.,  on  the  elasticity  of  springs 
of  vulcanised  caoutohouo  (1856),  851, 
1161 

Boiler,  cyUndiioal,  proper  dimensions 
for  spherical  ends  of,  125;  strength 
of  curved  sides,  of  flat  ends,  stress 
due  to  weight  of  material  emd  of  water, 
642 — 5;  Joule  on  mode  of  tasting, 
697  (a) ;  French  formula  for  strength 
of  iron  plate  boiler,  879  (e) ;  Prussian, 
French  and  Austrian  formulae  for 
cylindrical  boilers,  1126 ;  old  Prussian 
government  formula  agrees  with 
Boussinesq*s  for  collapse  of  belts, 
1555;  erroneous  resulto  for  thickness 
of  walls  of,  961 ;  effect  of  unequal 
heating,  645,  962,  1060;  relative 
strength  of  flues  and  boiler-shell,  985; 
strength  of  materials  for,  907 — 8; 
strength  of  iron  and  copper  stays  for, 
908 ;  rivetted,  904 ;  how  strength  of 
boiler  plates  with  and  across  flbre 
altered  by  temperature  changes,  1115 ; 
cast  steel  plates  for,  1180,  1134 :  see 

also  Pltt€8. 

Bolley,  on  molecular  properties  of  zinc, 
1058 ;  effect  of  vibrations  in  producing 
crystalline  and  brittle  state,  1185 

Bolts,  iron,  effect  of  case  hardening, 
comparative  strength  of  screwed  and 
chased,  1147 

Boltzmann,  L. ,  on  longitudinal  impact  of 
bars,  203 ;  Festrede  on  Kirohhoff  (ii) 
p.  39,  ftn.;  his  theoiy  of  stress  on 
elements  of  dielectric  criticised  by 
Eirchhoff,  1817 

Borax,  optic  axes  change  with  tempera- 
ture, 1218,  ftn. 

Borchardt,  equations  of  elasticity  in 
curvilinear  coordinates,  678 

Bornemann,  on  flexural  strength,  920 ; 
on  graph ical  tebles  for  flexural  strength , 
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921 ;  experiments  on  wooden  and  oast- 
iron  bars  of  triangular  cross-section, 
971 

BoscovichjlnB  theory  of  atoms,  (i)  p.  185, 
280;  deprived  atom  of  extension,  269 ; 
his  theory  criticised  by  Thomson  and 
Tait.  1709  (c),  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1770, 
remarks  on,  276 ;  does  his  theory  lead 
to  rari-oonstancy  ?  423,  not  necessarily 
if  molecules  are  gronps  of  atoms, 
(Caaohy,  1889),  787;  his  theory  nsed 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson  to  reach  multi- 
constancy,  1799 — 1805 ;  single  homo- 
geneous assemblage  of  Boscovichian 
atoms  leads  to  rari-constancy,  1801 — 
2;  doable  or  multiple  assemblage  does 
not  necessarily  involye  uni-constanoy, 
1802  ;  model  illustrating  double  Bos- 
covichian  assemblage  and  multi-con- 
stant solid,  1805 — 4 ;  doubts  as  to  its 
nature,  1803—5 

Bottomley^  effect  of  twist  on  loaded  and 
magnetised  iron  wire,  1735 ;  on  aeolo- 
tropy  of  electric  resistance  produced 
by  aeolotropic  strain,  1740 ;  on  increase 
of  tensile  strength  by  gradual  increase 
of  stress,  1754 

Boiichif  A,y  on  molecular  attraction 
(1859—60),  870—1 

Bourget,  on  vibrations  of  square  mem- 
branes (1860),  825  (f) 

Boutsinetq,  pupil  of  Saint-Venant,  416, 
1417;  Samt-Venant's  views  on  his 
theory  of  light,  265,  on  his  theory  of 
pulverulence,  1619,  general  analysis 
of  his  researches,  292;  accounts  of  his 
work,  1417;  Flamant  on  his  solution 
for  transverse  impact,  414,  on  his 
theory  of  pulverulence,  1610 — 11, 
1625;  publishes  with  Flamant  a  life 
and  bibliography  of  Saint-Venant, 
415 

References  to :  proves  conditions  of 
compatibility  for  given  system  of 
strains,  112  (1420),  proves  ellipsoidal 
conditions  for  amorphic  bodies  sub- 
jected to  permanent  strain,  230; 
points  out  error  in  Saint-Venant's 
memoir  of  1863,  238 ;  on  stability  of 
loose  earth,  242 ;  on  solution  in  finite 
terms  of  longitudinal  impact  of  bar,  297, 
401 — 2 ;  his  treatment  of  thick  plates, 
822,  (i)  p.  223,  835;  on  his  appli- 
cation of  potentials  to  elasticity,  338, 
1628, 1715 ;  on  determination  of  local 
stretch  produced  immediately  by  small 
weight  striking  a  bar  transversely 
with  great  velocitv,  371  (iv)  a537) ;  his 
assumptions  in  theory  of  fcnin  plates, 
385   (1437 — 40);   his  controversy  on 


thin  plate  problem  with  L^vy,  397 
(1441,  1522) ;  his  correction  of  error 
of  Besal's  with  regard  to  flexure  of 
prisms,  409 

Researches  of:  on  elastic  bodies 
one  or  more  dimensions  of  which  are 
small  as  compared  with  othere  (rods, 
1871,  complement,  1879),  1418—36, 
(plates,  1871,  complement,  1879,) 
1437 — 40;  controverey  with  L6vy  on 
contour  conditions  and  local  perturba- 
tions in  thin  plates  (1877—8),  1441 ; 
theory  of  periodic  liquid  waves  (with 
equations  of  motion  of  any  mediimi, 
1869),  1442—6;  on  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies  (1873),  1447; 
on  the  interaction  of  two  molecules 
(1867),  1448 ;  on  the  theory  of  lumin- 
ous waves  (1873),  1449;  on  two  simple 
laws  of  resilience  (1874),  1450—5 ;  on 
geometrical  constructions  for  stress 
and  strain  (1877),  1456 — 9 ;  on  hydro- 
dynamical  analogies  to  the  problem  of 
torsion  (1880),  1460 ;  on  the  stretches 
produced  by  the  deformation  of  a 
curved  elastic  membrane  (1878),  1461; 
on  the  transverse  vibrations  of  an 
indefinitely  large  plate  (1889),  1162 ; 
Lectures  on  Mechanics  (1889),  1468 ; 
on  the  physical  explanation  of  fluidity 
(1891),  1464 

Essay  on  the  theory  of  Light 
(1865),  1465;  on  vibrations  of  iso- 
tropic media  (1867),  1466;  on  waves 
in  media  subjected  to  initial  stress 

S868),  1467—74;  on  vibrations  and 
ffraction  in  isotropic  and  crystalline 
media  (1868),  1475—7  ;  new  theoiy  of 
luminous  waves  (1868),  1478 — 82 ;  ex- 
tension of  this  theory  (1872),  1483—4 
On  calculation  by  pieans  of  poten- 
tials of  the  stntns  in  an  indefinitely 
large  isotropic  medium  (1882),  1485; 
Treatise  on  the  application  of  poten- 
tiaU  to  elastic  problems  (1885),  1486— 
1559 ;  strain  in  an  infinite  elastic 
solid  bounded  by  a  plane  to  which 
stress  is  applied  (1888),  1489—96;  on 
the  collapse  of  rings  and  controversy 
thereon  with  Uvy  (1883),  1554—61 

On  the  application  of  conjugate 
functions  to  plasticity  (1872),  1562—7 ; 
on  an  experimental  manner  of  detor* 
mining  the  plastic  modulus  (1872), 
1568 — ^9;  on  the  integration  of  the 
equation  in  conjugate  functions  of  a 
pulverulent  mass  (1873),  1570;  Essay 
on  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of 
pulverulent  masses  (1876),  1571 — 
1604;  on  the  uniplanar  distribution 
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of  stress  for  inotropic  bodies  in  a  state 
of  limiting  equilibrium  (1874),  1605; 
on  the  lateral  pressure  of  a  pulverulent 
mass  with  horizontal  talus  (1881), 
1606 — 7;  on  horiaontal  thrust  of  pul- 
verulent masses  against  vertical  walls, 
etc.  (1882 — 5,  diverse  memoirs),  1608 

—26 

Summary  of  Boussinesq*s  work, 
1636 

Bracing  Ban,  on  distorted  form  of,  in 
multi-bracing,  1017,  1026,  1028;  ex- 
periments on  buckling  of,  1019:  see 
also  Girders 

Braithwaite,  F.,  on  fatigue  of  metals 
(186a— 4),  970 

Brame,  Ch,,  on  planes  of  cleavage,  849 ; 
experiments  on  iron-plate,  1106 

Brata,  elastic  flexures  increase  more 
rapidly  than  loads,  709  (i);  flexural 
sets  or  bents,  how  influenced  by 
alterations  of  load,  etc.  709;  effect  of 
rolling  and  hammering  on  stretch- 
modulus,  741(a);  thermo-elastio  pro- 
perties of,  752,  754,  756;  after-strain 
and  temperature,  756;  relation  of 
stretch-modulus  to  density,  759  (e), 
(i)  p.  531,  824,  836  (6) ;  ratio  of  kinetic 
and  static  stretch-moduli,  824,  of 
kinetic  and  static  dilatation-moduli, 
1751;  slide-,  stretch-,  and  dilatation- 
moduli  of,  1817 ;  thermal  effect  on  slide- 
modulus,  1753  (&);  thermo-electric 
properties  under  strain,  1646;  ren- 
dered brittle  by  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  1188;  nature  of  rupture, 
1667 

Bravait,  on  homogeneous  assemblages  of 
bodies,  1800 

Breguetf  on  velocity  of  sound  in  iron, 
785 

Breithaupt,  attempts  to  introduce  a 
new  scale  of  hardness,  835  (d) 

Breise,  Researches  of:  memoir  on  the 
flexure  of  arches  (1854),  514-- 30; 
treatise  on  applied  mechanics  (1859 — 
65),  532—42 ;  on  elliptic  flues,  537 ; 
on  solution  for  long  train  continu- 
ously crossing  a  bridge,  382,  541 

References  to:  on  elastic  rods  of 
double-curvature,  291;  his  treatment 
of  elastic  rods  commended  by  Saint- 

'  Yenant,  153;  his  formula  for  beams 
of  varying  stretch-modulus,  169  («), 
515;  on  approximate  treatment  of 
slide  due  to  flexure,  183  (a),  585 ;  on 
the  core,  C.  et  A.  p.  3,  515 ;  corrects 
error  of  Phillips',  540 

Brewster,  on  double-refraction  artificially 
produced,   792 — 3;    the   principle  of 


his  Teinometer  adopted  by  Wertheim, 
794,  797  (e) ;  on  production  of  ciystal- 
line  structure  by  stress  (1853),  864 ;  on 
analcine,  1775 

Bri-Braehion  (?  Sir  W.  Armstrong)  on 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  the  de- 
terioration of  wrought-iron  (1860),  1189 

Brick,  strength  of,  880  (6),  1173, 1182 

Bridges,  deflection  of  railway  viaduct  at 
Tarasoon,  520  {h) ;  transverse  vibra- 
tions of,  539,  1034 — 5;  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  rolling  load,  372—82, 
Bresse  corrects  error  of  Phillips',  540 ; 
repeated  loading  of,  1035;  deflections 
of  Flemish  bridges,  1020;  treatises 
and  text-books  on  bridge-construction, 
883,  885—90,  915,  950;  historical 
account  of  (1857),  890;  "Bitter's 
method ",  915  (b) ;  minor  memoirs 
on,  1004^-36 

Special  Bridges:  Tarascon,  520  (b), 
1109 ;  St  Louis,  U.  S.,  (i)  p.  858,  ftn.; 
Britannia  and  Conway,  560,  603,  607 ; 
Hungerford,  579 ;  Manchester,  1007 ; 
Newark  Dyke,  1012;  C5hi,  1019; 
Flemish,  1020;  Niagara,  1025;  de  la 
Boche-Bemard,  1033 ;  over  the  canal 
Saint-Denis,  1034 

Bridges,  Suspension,  form  of  chains,  579 ; 
oscillations  of,  612,  883;  impact  on, 
883;  iron-wire  for,  904;  when,  where 
and  by  whom  first  introduced,  (i)  p. 
622,  ftn.;  girder  suspension  bridges, 
1025 

Brill,  points  out  an  error  in  Saint- 
Venant's  memoir  of  1863,  239 

BriUouin,  on  the  elasticity,  fluidity  and 
rigidity  of  bodies,  1464 

Briot,  Saint- Venant's  views  on  his  theozy 
of  light,  265 

BnttU,  defined,  466  (vii),  1742  le); 
metals  not  rendered,  by  cold,  697  (c) ; 
state,  1185,  1188 

Brix,  on  strength  of  railway-rails,  G.  et 
A.  p.  11 ;  on  £ail-points  of  uniformly 
loaded  beams,  C.  et  A.  p.  12 ;  erroneous 
theory  of  resistance  of  cylinder  to  in- 
ternal pressure,  (i)  p.  712,  ftn. ;  on 
strength  of  stone,  1181;  on  set  in 
cast-iron  due  to  heating,  1186 

Bronze,  gun-metal,  effect  of  head  on  cast- 
ing, 1038  (/),  1050 ;  rupture  of  rings 
of,  1044;  guns  of,  1045;  physical 
properties  of,  1063  and  ftn. ;  stress- 
strain  diagrams  for,  1084;  torsional 
strength  of,  1039  (c),  1113, 1166;  ten- 
sile strength  of,  1113, 1166 

Brooks,  C,  H,,  erroneous  theory  of  resist- 
ance of  hollow  cylinders,  1080 

Brwon^  Captain,  introduces  iron  cables 
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(1811),  904 ;  ezperiments  on  wroaght- 
iron  cables,  879  {e) 

Brown,  Samuel,  builds  first  suspension- 
bridge  in  Great  Britain  (1819),  (i)  p. 
622,  ftn. 

Browning,  C.  E,,  on  the  tensile  stretch 
and  set  of  wronght-iron,  1125,  1186 

Buckling  Load,  of  stmts,  under  dead- 
load,  11,  under  impact,  407  (2),  1562, 
error  as  to  in  Vol.  z.  correctea,  C.  et 
A.  p.  2;  of  columns,  477 — 80;  on 
bracing  bars,  1019;  theoiy  of,  modi- 
fied form  of  Scheffler's  theory,  649—50, 
Schwarz,  Bitter,  etc.,  on  889,  914, 956; 
Bankine  on  Tredgold-Gordon  formula, 
469:  see  also  CoUimns  and  Struts 

Bufers,  railway,  formulae  for  resilience 
of,  595,  969 :  see  Springs 

Burg,  A,  von,  on  &ohn*s  experiments 
as  to  repeated  torsions,  991;  on  the 
strength  of  cast-steel,  1180 ;  on  strength 
of  aluminium,  1162 

Bursting,  of  glass  cylinders  and  globes 
under  pressure,  857 — 60 ;  of  wrought- 
iron  tubes,  983 ;  of  cannon,  1038, 1055, 
1074;  of  musket-barrels,  1038  (c);  of 
gutta  peroha  tubes,  1160 ;  of  earthen- 
ware pipes,  1171 

Cable:  see  Chain 

Cadmium,  hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.; 
thermo-electric  properties  under  strain, 
1646 

Calespar,  hardness  of,  836  (d)  and  (t) ; 
strain  due  to  change  of  temperature, 
1197 ;  experiments  on  stretch-modulus 
of,  1210 

CalUmi  erroneous  theory  of  boilers,  961 

Calvert,  F.  C,  on  hardness  of  metals 
and  alloys  (1860),  845;  on  chemical 
anal^s  of  cast-iron  after  repeated 
meltings,  1100 ;  influence  of  prepara- 
tion on  elasticity,  set  and  strength  of 
cast-iron  (1858),  1102 

Canada  Balsam,  doubly  refractive  power 
produced  in,  by  sudden  turn  of  stick, 
1766,  ftn. 

Cannon,  researches  on  strength  of  ma- 
terials for,  1037—92,  1113;  solid  and 
hollow  cast,  1088  (p) ;  cast-iron,  1048 ; 
resilience  of  various  metals  for,  1062 ; 
built-up  by  shrinking  on  coils,  1069, 
1075, 1076—82,  1078,  1082 ;  tables  of 
physical  constants  for  materials  for, 
1071  (a) ;  bursting  of,  1038, 1055, 1074 ; 
expenments  on  guns  built-up  by  coils 
of  wire  round  cylinder,  1078;  on  ex- 
treme proof  of,  1047  {b),  1092 

Cantilevers,  equality  of  strength  in 
straight  and  curved,  926 


Caautehoue,  divergency  between  Wer- 
theim's  and  Clapeyron*s  experiments 
on,  192;  experiments  of  Clapeyron  on 
ratio  X/jufor,  610 ;  to  be  excluded  from 
mathematically  elastic  substances  ? 
1826,  1749;  slide-modulus  o^  (i)  p. 
420,  ftn.;  on  springs  with  alternate 
discs  of  iron  and  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc, 851;  experiments  on  elastic 
fore-  and  after-strain  of,  1161 

Carbon,  influence  of,  on  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  1047  (c);  how  amount  varies 
with  repeated  meltings  of  cast-iron, 
1100;  is  not  sole  cause  of  diflference 
between  elastic  properties  of  iron  and 
steel,  (i)  p.  736,  ftn. 

Castings,  stronger  at  the  periphery  than 
the  core,  974  (c) ;  influence  of  size  on 
relative  strength,  1045 ;  effect  of  dead 
head,  1038  (/),  1050,  1060 

Catenaries:  Bee  Strings 

Cauehy,  References  to :  reports  on  Saint- 
Yenant's  torsion  memoir,  1;  reports 
on  Wertheim's  memoirs,  noticing  ^at 
his  value  of  the  stretch- squeeze  ratio 
is  inconsistent  with  rari-constancy, 
787;  notices  that  if  molecules  are 
built-up  of  atoms,  the  Boscovichian 
atomic  theory  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  rari-constancy,  787,  192  {d) ;  a  dip 
of,  corrected  by  Wertheim  and  Saint- 
Yenant,  809;  his  theory  of  elasticity 
discussed,  1193,  1195;  his  eUipsoids, 
226, 1194 ;  suggests  variation  of  angle  of 
torsion  across  cross-section  of  prism, 
20 ;  on  torsion  of  prisms  of  rectangular 
cross -section,  25,  29;  his  torsion 
formula  wrongly  applied  by  Wertheim, 
805 — 6 ;  his  erroneous  method  of  deal- 
ing with  flexure,  75,  316,  and  with 
torsion,  191,  on  his  erroneous  method 
of  approximation  in  general,  1225 — 6; 
error  in  his  theoiy  of  impact  of  bars, 
204;  on  contour  conditions  for  thin 
plate,  895 — 6;  his  general  equations 
for  stress  in  terms  of  strain,  when 
there  is  initial  stress,  129;  criticism 
of  his  deduction  of  stress-strain  rela- 
tions, 192  (a);  Saint-Venant's  views 
on  his  theory  of  Ught,  265 ;  on  double 
refraction,  195,  1214;  his  theory  of 
dispersion,  1221,  criticised,  549;  his 
researches  on  waves  in  an  aeolotropic 
medium  referred  to  by  Boussinesq, 
1559 

CavaUi,  J.,  on  the  resistance  of  solids 
subjected  to  impulses  Uke  the  flring 
of  cannon  (1860),  1088—92;  on  the 
strength  of  stone  (1861),  1184 

Cement,  rupture  of,  169  (c) ;  strength  of. 
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880  (6),  before  and  after  unmernoxif 
eto.,  1168;  tensile,  compxeesive  and 
iransYeree  strengths  of  Portland  and 
Roman,  1169;  strength  of,  ascertained 
by  flexore,  1170 

CerruH,  on  application  of  potential  to 
theory  of  elasticity,  388,  li89,  1626 ; 
his  reeearohee  on  the  eqnilibrinm  of 
elastic  solids,  particalarlv  certain  pro- 
blems in  the  stress  and  strain  of  a 
solid  boonded  by  an  infinite  plane 
(1882),  1489 

Chalcedony,  attacked  by  rotating  iron- 
disc,  836  (h) 

Chain  Ca6Z««,  first  introduced  by  Captain 
Brown,  904 

Chains,  Links  of,  general  theory  of, 
618—21;  link  symmetrical  aboat  two 
axes,  622;  circular  link  (or  anchor- 
ring),  623 — 5;  dronlar  link  with  stud, 
626-—? ;  comparison  of  links  with  and 
without  studs,  628;  rule  as  to  welding, 
629;  oval  link  with  flat  sides,  630—2 ; 
elliptic  link  with  and  without  stud, 
638--8,  640 ;  comparison  of  strengths, 
wdghtsand  extensions  of  circular,  oval 
andellipticlinks,  639;  absolute  strength 
of  chains,  641;  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  chains  depends  on  shearing  stress, 
879  (e);  absolute  strength  of  links  of 
iron  and  steel,  1132;  break  later  at 
less  than  proof  load,  1136 ;  effect  of 
red  heat  on  absolute  strength,  1136 ; 
testing  of,  1154 

Chappit  T.  F.,  experiments  on  cast-iron 
emptic  arches,  1011 

Chemical  Ctnnposition,  its  influence  on 
elasticity,  791;  how  affected  by  re- 
peated meltings,  1100;  its  bearing  on 
physical  structure,  1047  (c),  1081 

Chfyy,  graphical  tables  for  strength  of 
beams,  921,  ftn. 

Chladni,  his  values  for  notes  of  circular 
plates  tested  by  Kirohhoff's  calcula- 
tions, 1242—3 

Chladni'Fxgures,  mode  of  forming,  613; 
uninfluenced  when  vibrating  plate  is 
placed  in  electromagnetic  field,  699: 
see  Nodal  Lines,  Plates,  Membranes 

Chree,  C,  on  velocity  of  sound  in  rods, 
437 — 8;  on  elasticity  of  BoUd  earth, 
567,  570;  on  longitudinal  vibrations 
of  ixkLb,  821 ;  on  some  applications  of 
physios  and  mathematics  to  geology, 
1721 ;  on  the  equations  of  an  isotropic 
elastic  solid  in  polar  and  cylindrical 
coordinates,  their  solution  and  appli- 
cation, 1722;  analysis  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's papers  on  the  relations  of  stress 
and   magnetisation,    1727,   ftn.;    on 


Villari     critical     field     in     oobalt, 
1736 

Christojfel,  on  vraves  in  aeolotropic 
medium  (1877),  1764 

Cinnabar,  molecular  condition  of,  861 

Circular  Arc,  expression  for  normal  shift 
of,  585:  see  also  Arches 

CUxjfeyron,  his  formula  for  springs,  482; 
his  theorem  of  the  three  moments 
(1857),  603;  his  theorem  of  elastic 
work  (1858),  608—11 

ClapeyrinCs  Theorem:  wee  Moments,  Theo- 
rem of  three,  and  Continuous  Beams 

Clarinval,  on  hardness  of  metals  (1860), 
846 

Clark,  on  iron  rivets,  903;  on  iron  plate, 
902, 1121 

C2atM«n,  onform of  pillars (1851),476— 80 

Clausius,  discussion  by  Saint- Venant  of 
his  views  as  to  elastic  constants,  193 ; 
criticism  of  them  by  Wertheim,  819; 
on  after-strain,  etc.,  197 

Clay  becomes  as  hard  and  dense  as  rock 
by  great  compressive  stresses,  1155 

Cleavage,  Planes  of,  taken  by  Bankine 
perpendicular  to  euthytatie  axes— a 
doubtful  hypothesis— 451;  how  rdated 
to  hardness  in  crystals,  839^-40;  po- 
sition of,  849—50;  doubtful  if  they 
determine  planes  of  elastic  symmetry, 
1637 ;  produced  by  continuous  shear- 
ing? 1667 

^Cleaving,  defined,  466  (a) 

Clebsch,  References  to;  nis  wrong  limit 
of  safety,  5  (e),  1327,  1348  (9)— (M* 
criticised  by  Saint- Venant,  320;  com- 
bines Saint-VenanVs  flexure  and  tor- 
sion problems  under  one  analysis,  17, 
1332,  Saint-Yenant  on,  198  (/) ;  his 
treatment  of  elastic  constants  dis- 
cussed by  Saint-Yenant,  193;  his 
treatise  on  elasticity  translated  by 
Flamant  and  Saint-Yenant,  annotated 
by  latter,  298, 1325 ;  his  treatment  of 
Kirehhojfs  PrineipU,  1253;  on  thick 
plates,  1350—7,  on  thin  plates,  1375 — 
85;  how  his  treatment  of  plates  is 
related  to  that  of  Kirchhoff  and 
Oehring,  1292—3,  1375—9,  criticism 
of  it  by  Saint-Yenant,  383;  on  thin 
rods,  1358 — 74;  how  his  treatment 
differs  from  Eirchhoff*s,  1257,  1258, 
1265,  1270,  1282,  1358—9,  from  that 
of  Thomson  and  Tait,  1691,  1695 

Researches  of:  on  the  equilibrium 
of  flexible  strings  (1860),  1322—3 ;  on 
the  theory  of  circularly  polarised  media 
(1860),  1324;  his  Treatise  on  the  Bias- 
ticity  of  Solid  Bodies  (1862),  1325—90 
(criticised,  1325,  1390);  his  posthum- 
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0U8  Frinoiples  of  ICathematioal  Optics, 
1891;  on  reflection  at  a  spherioal 
enrface,  1892 — 1410;  accounts  of  his 
life  and  work,  1890,  (ii)  p.  107, 
ftn* 

Cobalt,  effect  of  longitndinal  stress  on 
magnetisation,  YUiari  critical  field, 
1786 

Co^jffieiefU  of  Optical  or  Photo-eUutieity, 
795 

Coefficient  of  Plasticity  (K),  or  plastio- 
modnlns,  847,  249,  259 ;  does  it  yaiy? 
1568—9,  1586,  1593:  see  also  Plas- 
ticity 

Coefficient  of  RestiUition,  or  dynamic 
elastieity,  209,  217,  847 ;  really  varies 
with  masses,  sizes  and  shapes  of  col- 
liding bodies,  1682-^ 

Coefficients^  Elastic,  names  for  in  this 
History,  (i)p.  77,  ftn.,  Tables,  445,  448 ; 
HomotaHe,  186,  446 ;  of  Pliahility  are 
reciprocals  of  coefficients  of  Bigidity, 
425;  of  Extensibility  (longitudinal 
and  lateral,  or  direct  and  cross)  and 
Compressibility  t  425;  Ttisinomic  (eu- 
thytatic,  plat;^tic,  goniotatic,  plagio- 
tatlc),  445 ;  Thlipsinomic  (euthyihliptio, 
plai^liptic,  goniothliptio,  plagioth- 
liptic),  448;  transformation  of,  Ban- 
kine*s  use  of  surface  of  fourth  order, 
482 ;  in  any  direction  expressed  sym- 
bolically, 188;  for  various  crystals, 
1203 — 5;  numerical  values,  1212;  for 
a  material  with  three  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry,  807;  for  amorphic  bodies, 
282  (8),  808;  for  equal  transverse 
elasticity,  808  (a) ;  of  wood  do  not  ad- 
mit of  dlipsoidal  conditions,  808  (a) ; 
for  bodies  possessing  various  types  of 
elastic  symmetry,  281 — 2;  experimen- 
tal methods  of  determining,  288,  1205 
— 11;  expressions  for,  in  terms  of 
initial  stress,  240;  effect  of  initial 
stress  on  stretch-modulus,  241 ;  effect 
of  set  on  cross-stretch  coefficients,  194 ; 
Lament  of,  1781  (c) :  see  also  Constants 
and  Moduli 

Cohesion^  Hersohel,  S^guin  and  Sir  W. 
Thomson  endeavour  to  explain  it  by 
molecules  of  infinitely  great  density 
and  infinitdy  small  volume  attractinjs 
according  to  Newtonian  law,  865,  (i) 
p.  600,  ftn.,  1650;  supposed  by  Zabo- 
rowski  to  depend  on  absolute  con- 
tinuity of  matter,  867 :  see  MoleeuUs, 
Strength,  etc. 

CoUadon  and  Darier,  cut  steel,  chalce- 
dony and  quartz  by  iron  disc  in  rapid 
rotation,  886  (h),  1538,  ftn. 

CoUadon  and  Sturm,  their  theory  of  pie- 


zometer referred  to  by  F.  Neumann, 
1201  (c) 

CoUet'Meygret,  on  bridge-structure 
(1854),  1109—12;  cited,  169  («),  (i) 
p.  868,  ftn. 

Columns,  best  form  of;  discussed  by 
Clausen,  476—80;  strength  of  wooden, 
880  (a) ;  cast-iron,  tables  and  curves  for 
strength  oi;  880  (c),  do  not  obey  ordi- 
nary elastic  theory,  1117  (v),  Hoidgkin- 
8on*s  later  formulae  for  strength  of,  978 
(cf .  469, 649—50, 956),relative  strength 
of  those  with  rounded  and  with  bedded 
ends,  974  (a),  loss  of  relative  strength 
due  to  removal  of  external  crust,  974 
(c);  strength  of  square,  triangular 
and  circular  cross-sections,  974  (d) ; 
on  strength  of  long  columns,  978; 
empirical  formulae  for  steel  columns, 
rounded  and  bedded  ends,  978;  ditto, 
for  wrought-iron  columns,  978:  see 
idso  Struts 

Combes,  report  on  Phillips'  memoir  on 
springs,  482 

Combination  of  Strains:  see  Strain,  Com- 
bined 

Con^paHbility,  of  given  system  of  strains, 
conditions  for,  112,  190  (e);  proved 
by  Boussinesq,  112,  1420,  by  Eiroh- 
hoff,  1279 

Compression,  difficulty  of  experiments  to 
determine  squeeze-modulus,  influence 
of  buckling  in  long  and  friction  in 
short  specimens,  798 

Condenser,  spherical  glass,  strain  pro- 
duced by  charge,  1818 

Conductivity,  electric,  of  iron  and  copper, 
how  altered  by  strain,  1647 ;  rendered 
aeolotropic  by  aeolotropic  stress,  1740 

Com,  very  sharp,  vibrations,  notes  and 
fail-point  of,  1806^7;  truncated,  im- 
pact longitudinal  on,  228,  duration  of 
blow,  maximum  strain,  etc.,  1542 — 4 

Conjugate  Functions,  in  torsion  problem, 
285,  1460,  1710;  used  to  solve  uni- 
planar  equations  of  plasticity,  1562 — 7, 
to  solve  those  of  pulverulence,  1566, 
1570 

Connecting  Bod,  stress  produced  by  vi- 
brations in,  588,  by  variations  of  pres- 
sure, 681—2 

Conservative  systems  of  Force,  1709  (a), 
1716  (i) 

Constants,  Elastic,  equality  of  cross- 
stretch  and  direct-slide  on  rari-con- 
stant  hypothesis,  78;  controversy  a- 
bout,  68, 192,  198,  196, 197,  276,  801 ; 
bi-constanoy  of  iron  and  brass  wire, 
727;  bi-constancy  investigated  by 
stretching  hollow  prisms,  802,  1201 
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(6);  Wertheim'B  views  on  ani-con- 
stanoj,  819;  multi-  or  rari-oonsiaooy 
of  crystals,  1212,  1636;  methods  of 
inTestigating  bi-oonstancy,  1201  (a) — 
(e);  no  crucial  test  of  bi-oonstancy 
from  tones  and  nodal  lines  of  oiroalar 
plates,  1242 — 3,  nor  from  experiments 
on  wires,  1271, 1273,  nor  from  action 
of  cork,  india-rubber  and  jelly,  192  (6), 
610,  1326,  1749;  Eirohhoff*s  experi- 
ments  on  steel  and  brass,  1271 — 3 ; 
reference  to  other  experiments,  1201 
{e);  the  21-constant  model,  1636, 
1771—3;  Sir  William  Thomson  on 
constant  controversy,  1636 — 7,  1709 
{e),  1749,  1770;  21-constant  model 
as  argument  for  multi-constancy,  1771 
— ^2,  leads  no  further  than  hypothesis 
of  modified  action,  1773;  remarks  on 
constants  of  amorphic  bodies  and  on 
bi-constant  isotropy,  1799;  single  as- 
semblage of  Boscovichian  atoms  leads 
to  rari-oonstancy,  1802 ;  double  assem- 
blage to  either  uni-  or  bi-constanoy, 
1803 — 6,  but  certain  difficulties  remain 
to  be  cleared  up,  1803, 1805 ;  views  of 
Brillouln  and  Boussinesq,  1464;  F. 
Neumann^s  86-constant  medium, 
1202,  1216,  1218;  relations  between 
constants  required  for  elastic  theory 
of  double  refhustion,  1214—5  (but  see 
Refraction^  Double);  the  Lament  of  the 
21-ooefficients,  1781  (c) :  see  also  Inter' 
molecular  Action,  Streteh-Squeete  Ra- 
tio, Rari'Constancyf  Multi-corutancyf 
Coefficientt,  EUutic, 
Continuous  Beamt,  Bresse^s  work  on, 
582,  535;  increase  of  strength  by 
bnilding-in  terminals,  574—7;  Doma 
supposes  beam  rigid  and  only  supports 
elastic,  599—602;  Glapeyron's  Theo- 
rem of  the  Three  Moments,  603,  607, 
893 ;  Scheffler's  treatment,  653 ;  special 
cases  of,  890 ;  general  case  and  special 
treatment  of  five  spans,  946;  two 
spans,  mid-support  not  on  same  level 
as  terminals,  947;  three  spans,  com- 
plete numerical  treatment,  948;  four 
spans,  complete  numerical  treatment, 
949;  general  theory  of,  949;  Glebsoh*s 
treatment,  uniformly  loaded,  equi- 
spanned,  1386  (c) ;  Thomson  and 
Tait's  treatment,  1696 
Contractile  Ether,  theory  of,  1787—8 
Copper,  thermal  effect  of  stretching,  689, 
692;  thermal  effect  of  compression, 
695 ;  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  752, 
754,  756;  after-strain  and  tempera- 
ture, 756;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
dilatation-  and  stretch-moduli,  1751 ; 


thermal  effect  on  stretch-modulus,  752, 
on  slide-modulus,  690,  754,  1753  (6) ; 
effect  of  tort  on  slide-  and  stretch- 
moduli,  1755;  no  magnetic  influence 
on  strain  of  wire  observed,  688;  effect 
of  electric  current  on  absolute  strength 
of  wire,  1187 ;  effect  of  strain  on 
thermo-electric  properties,  1642 — 6 ; 
electric  conductivity  altered  by  stretch, 
1647 ;  slide- ,  stretch-  and  dilatation- 
moduli  of,  1817 ;  stretch-modulus  of, 
743,  by  transverse  vibrations,  771,  how 
related  to  density,  (i)  p.  531;  tensile 
strength  of,  1166,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn. ;  hard- 
ness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn., 
836  (h) ;  ductility,  etc.,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn. ; 
nature  of  rupture,  1667 ;  rotating  wheel 
of,  used  to  cut  glass,  1538,  ftn. ;  stays 
for  boilers,  strength  of,  908 

Cord :  see  String 

Core,  introduced  by  Bresse,  515,  533; 
discussed  by  Rankine  and  applied  to 
structures,  465  (e) 

Coriolii,  on  longitudinal  impact  of  bars, 
204 

Cork,  1749 

Comeliua,  C,  S.,  on  the  oons^tution  of 
matter  (1856),  868 

Cornu,  his  experiments  on  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  and  the  value  of  elastic 
constants  referred  to,  235,  269,  282, 
284,  1201  (e) 

Coromilcu,  experiments  on  stretch-moduli 
of  gypsum  and  mica,  1210 

Corundrum,  cut  by  quartz  sand,  1538,  ftn. 

Coulomb,  comparison  of  Saint-Yenanfs 
and  his  torsion  results,  19 ;  cited,  800 ; 
on  his  theory  of  the  thrust  of  a  pulve- 
rulent mass,  1609, 1620, 1623 

Cox,  Uomersham,  on  impact,  165;  his 
method  of  dealing  with  impact  con- 
sidered by  Saint-Venant,  201 ;  his  hy- 
pothesis for  the  transverse  impact  of 
bars,  844,  366,  368—371;  his  hypo- 
thesis demonstrated  generally  by  Bous- 
sinesq,  1450 — 5;  on  the  mass-coeffi- 
cient of  resilience,  1550,  ftn.;  on 
trussed  cast-iron  girders,  1015 

Cratp,  W,  G.,  on  iodia-rubber  railway 
springs,  969  (&) 

Crane,  wrought-iron  tubular,  909,  960 

Crank,  stress  in,  681 

Creey,  on  punching,  1104 

Croes'tections  of  bars  remain  plane, 
difficulty  of  supposition,  in  problems 
of  impact,  414,  in  treatment  of  rods, 
1687, 1691 

Cnuhing,  defined,  466  (a) ;  of  cast-iron, 
1100:  see  Strength,  Crushing,  Iron, 
Stone,  etc. 
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Crystalline  Axes,  differ  for  eaoh  physioal 
property :  see  Axes 

Crystalline  Form,  how  related  to  elas- 
ticity, 791,  1056 

Crystalline  StaU^  of  iron,  861,  970, 1185; 
produced  by  Yibrations,  1189;  hin- 
dered by  imporitieB,  1189 

Crystalline  Structure,  produced  in  pow- 
ders and  soft  solids  by  stress,  864; 
produced  according  to  Mallet  by  pas- 
sage of  heat  through  body,  1056;  is 
the  cause  of  difference  between  iron 
and  steel,  how  changed  by  tempering 
and  annealing,  (i)  p.  786,  ftn. ;  pro- 
bably that  of  most  isotropic  bodies, 
but  maded,  1799 

Crystallisation,  Confiued,  115,  192  (d); 
Ganchy's  hypothesis  as  to,  192  (d); 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on,  1799 

Crystals,  problem  of  their  classification 
by  dastic  constants,  451,  of  monoclino- 
hedrie  system,  relationship  of  their 
various  physical  axes,  optic,  acoustic, 
thermal,  diamagnetic,  electric  and  of 

hardness  (Angstr6m*s  experiments  on 
gypsum  and  felspar),  683—7,  1218—9 
and  f tns. ;  directions  of  various  physi- 
c»il  axes  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
elasticity,  or  with   each    other,  684, 

686 ;  Angstrftm  holds  that  elastic  axes 
of  this  system  of  crystals  are  not  rect- 
angular, 687 ;  optical  axes  do  not  in 
regular  ciystol  coincide  with  elastic 
but  change  with  pressure,  788,  with 
temperature,  1218,  ftn.,  1229  (d) 

Effect  of  pressure  in  altering  double- 
refractive  power  of  rocksalt,  fluorspar 
and  alum,  789 ;  why  they  exhibit  no 
rotatory  power  in  magnetic  field,  698 
(iv) ;  hardness  of,  how  related  to  planes 
of  cleavage,  839 — 40;  how  shape  of, 
is  influenced  by  change  of  temperature 
1197,  1211 ;  stress-strain  relations  for 
various  types  of,  1203, 1639 ;  effect  of 
uniform  pressure  on  regular  and  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  1205;  stretch-modu- 
lus of  regular,  in  any  direction,  1206 
— 7  ;  stretch-squeeze  ratio  of  regular, 
1208;  alteration  of  angles  between 
faces  of  regular,  due  to  traction,  1209 ; 
stretch-modulus  for  rhombohedral 
crystals,  1210 ;  change  of  facial  angles 
of  rhombohedral,  due  to  surface  pres- 
sure, 1211,  relation  to  thermal  effect, 
1211;  elastic  constants  of  rocksalt, 
fluorspar,  etc.  1212;  distinction  be- 
tween crystidlographic,  elastic  and 
optical  crystals,  1212,  ftn.,  1215 ;  Neu- 
mann's theory  of  change  of  optical 


axes  with  temperature  and  pressure, 

1220;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  axes  of 

crystals,  1637,    on    regular   crystals, 

1639, 1780,  on  principal  elasticities  of, 

1762;  artiflcial  twinning  of,  1800  and 

ftn. 
Cvbitt,  J,,  experiments  on  deflection  of 

Warren  girders,  1012 
Curvature,  geometrical,  of  rods  discussed, 

1669,  of  surfaces,  anticlastio  and  syn- 

clastic,  1671 
Curvilinear  Coordinates,  expression  for 

Laplacian  V'in  terms  of,  (i)p.  874,  ftn. ; 

uni-constant  equations  of  elasticity  in 

terms  of,  673 
Cyhoid  aeolotropy,  Bankine  on,  450  (v) ; 

Sir  W.  Thomson  on,  1775 
Cylinder,  solid,  under  combined  torsion 

and  flexure,  1280 
Cylinder,  hollow,   subjected  to  surface 

{)res8ures,  when  its  material  has  oy- 
indrical  elastic  distribution,  120 ; 
conditions  for  longitudinal  or  lateral 
failure,  122 ;  when  elastic  distribution 
is  ellipsoidal,  122 ;  subjected  to  inter- 
nal pressure  rupture  first  on  inside, 
1055, 1082 ;  bursting  of,  under  external 
and  internal  pressure,  858 — 60;  of 
steam-engines,  formulae  for  strength 
of,  900 ;  when  unequally  heated,  962, 
645 ;  resistance  to  hydrostatic  pressure, 
experiments  on,  1038  (e);  rupture  of 
cylindrical  belts,  1044  ;  five  erroneous 
formulae  for  resistance  of,  to  internal 
pressure,  1069,  a  sixth,  1080 
Cylindrical  Coordinates,  equations  of 
elasticity  in  terms  of,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn. 
Cylindrical  Shell,  Love  and  Basset  on, 
1296  his 

Daglish,  J.,  on  strength  of  wire  ropes 
and  cables,  1136 

Dahlmann,  fi.,  on  absolute  strength  of 
certain  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  1122 

D*Alembert,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

DaUon,  elastic  properties  of  iron  and 
steel  due  to  nature  of  crystallisation, 
(i)  p.  736,  ftn. 

Darier  and  CoUadon,  on  rotating  iron 
disc  attacking  steel,  chalcedony  and 
quartz,  836  {h),  1538,  ftn. 

Dartrin,  G,  H.,  on  elasticity  of  solid 
earth,  567,  570,  1719—26;  on  the 
stresses  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
caused  by  the  weight  of  continents  and 
mountains  (1882),  1720;  on  the 
dynamical  theory  of  tides  of  long 
period  (1886),  1726 ;  on  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  sand  (1883),  1609;  Boussi- 
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nesq  on  his  experiments,  1609 — 11, 
1623 

DavieM,  on  beam  of   strongest   oross- 
*  section,  951,  1028;  on  wrought  and 
cast-iron  beams,  1028 

De  Clereq,  on  the  distorted  form  of  the 
bracing  bars  of  lattice  girders,  1026 

DecombU,  experiments  on  the  ruptore  of 
oast-iron  beams,  1024 

Dekargne,  on  galvanisation  of  iron-wire 
for  suspension  bridges,  1096 

Delanget,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Deto^t  confirms  experimentally  Phillips' 
theory  of  springs,  696 

Density,  how  related  to  elasticity,  791 ; 
to  stretch-modnlos,  741  (a),  759  («), 
772 ;  to  hardness,  1048 ;  to  tenacity, 
891  (a),  1039  (a),  1047  (a),  1050 ;  how 
it  inflnences  ratio  of  transverse  to 
absolute  strength  in  oast-iron,  1086; 
decreased  by  wire-drawing,oold-rolling, 
etc.,  1149 ;  indicates  *  qoality '  of  iron 
bat  not  of  steel,  1149;  how  affected 
by  head  and  balk  of  casting,  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn. ;  prodaced  in  bodies  by  enormoas 
compressive  forces,  1155 

Detplaees,  on  bridge-stractore,  1109 — 12 ; 
cited,  169  (tf),  (i)  p.  868,  ftn. 

D*E$tocquoU,  on  molecalar  attraction  in 
liqaids,  863 

Diamagnetitm :  see  Magnetism 

Diamcnd,  and  graphite,  relation  of  den- 
sities and  elastioities,  791  and  ftn.; 
sqoeeze-modolas  of,  797  (/) ;  hardness 
of  varies  with  direction,  886  (<2)  and  (e) 

Dielectric  PolaritatioHf  strain  doe  to, 
considered  by  Eirohhofl,  1813 — ^21,  es- 
peciaUy,  1818 

Dienger,  his  oontribation  to  theory  of 
elasticity  (1854),  549 

Dietzel,  on  elasticity  of  volcanised 
caoatohouc,  eto.,  1161 

Diffraction,  Boassinesq  on,  1477 

Discontinuity,  remarks  on,  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  problems,  1511 

Dispersion^  Gaochy's  theoiy  of,  rejected 
by  Dienger,  549;  is  not  sensible  in 
urtifioial  doable-refraction,  796;  of 
the  optic  axes,  1218  and  ftn.,  1229  (d) ; 
in  unciystalline  media,  references  to 
theoiy  of  F.  Neumann,  of  Gauohy 
and  of  O'Brien,  1221;  Boussinesq  on, 
1465,  1481;  in  metallic  reflection, 
1782  {b) 

Dissipative  Function,  1748 — 4  and  ftn. 

Donkin,  his  equation  for  transverse 
vibrations  of  rods  more  general  than 
Seebeck's,  471;  mis-cites  Seebeck, 
472 


Doolittle,  /.,  on  Barnes'  discovery  as  to 
iron  cutting  steel,  836  {h) 

Doma,  A,,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  599—^2 

DofMe'Refiraction :  see  RefracHom^ 
Double 

Doyne,  criticises  Hodgkinson's  beam  of 
strongest  cross-section,  1016, 1119 

Drum-head,  irregularly  stretched,  equa- 
tion for  vibrations  of,  1300  (c) 

DuetiU,  defined,  466  (vi),  1742  (c); 
coefficient  of  ductility  =  after-strain 
coefficient,  789 :  see  also  Plasticity 

Dufour,  L.,  on  changes  in  absolute 
strength  of  wires  pzodnoed  by  long- 
continued  transit  of  electric  currents, 
1187 

Duhamel,  his  priority  as  to  thermo- 
elastic  equations,  1196 

DuleoM,  his  experiments  on  bars  of 
circular  and  square  cross-section,  31, 
191 

Dunn,  T.,  on  chain  cable  and  timber 
tosting  machines  (1857),  1154 

Duportail,  A.  C.  Benoit-,  theoiy  of  rail- 
way-axles (1856),  957—9 

Difputt,  on  thrust  on  points  of  support 
of  b^un  under  flexure,  940 

Earth,  Figure  of.  Lamp's  and  Besal's 
inv^tigations,  561 — 70;  elastic  equi- 
librium of  spherical  crust  of  a  planet 
spinning  about  a  diameter,  under 
action  of  mutual  gravitation  of  parts 
and  with  external  and  internal  pres- 
sures {ResaVs  Problem),  562;  shifts 
and  stresses  due  to  pressures  and 
gravity,  application  to  case  of  earth, 
568—7;  shifts  due  to  spin,  56&— 70; 
times  of  oscillation  of  gravitating 
liquid  sphere  of  density  and  size  of 
esfth  and  of  steel  globe  of  size  of 
earth  under  ellipsoidal  deformation, 
1659 

Earth,  Rigidity  of,  solid  elastic,  1663, 
value  of  ellipticity,  1664;  earth  cannot 
be  thin  shell  enclosing  liquid  mass, 
1664, 1738—9 ;  effect  of  elastic  yielding 
on  precession  and  nutation,  1665 ;  ir- 
regularity of  earth  as  time-keeper, 
1665 ;  does  it  yield  to  solid  tides?  1719, 
1738—9 ;  force-function  due  to  mutual 
gravitation,  centrifugal  acceleration, 
and  attractions  of  sun  and  moon, 
1721;  shifts  due  to  mutual  gravita- 
tion, 1722;  shifts  due  to  spin  and 
tide  raising  inflnences,  1722;  unless 
earth  be  incompressible,  strain  at 
surface  would  be  immense,  1723; 
difficulties    of    incompressibility    of 
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earth,  172S,  of  its  isotropy,  1723  (i), 
of  Thomaon's  and  Darwin's  inveBti- 
gation,  1723  (i);  elliptioity  due  to 
tidal  action,  1723  (iii);  parts  dne  to 
rigidity  and  to  gravitation,  1724  (a) — 
(c) ;  namerical  values  for  steel  and 
glass  globes  of  size  of  earth,  1724  (d) ; 
effect  of  solid  earth  tide  on  super- 
ficial water-tide,  1725;  attempt  to 
detennine  effect  by  tidal  observations, 
1725 — 6;  improbability  of  evaluating 
effective  rigidity  of  earth  from  tidid 
data,  1726  (4«) 
Earth,  Stability  of  loose,  L6vy,  Saint- 
Venant,  Boussinesq  and  Bankine  on, 
242;  Bankine's  treatment  of,  453; 
Holtzmann's,  582  (&);  Boussinesq's, 
1570 — 1625:  see  for  full  references 
Pulverulence 
Earth,  Taltu,  slope  of  natural,  tables 

for  various  kinds  of,  1588 
Earthenware  pipes,  strength  of,  1171; 

empirical  formula  for,  1172 
Ease,  State  of,  4  (7),  5  la),  164,  709—10, 
749,    767;  for  cast-iron,  896,   1084: 
see  also  Elastic  Limits, 
Easton  and  Amos,  their  experiment  re- 
,  ferred  to,  164 
Ecrouissage,  defined,  169  (b) 
Edge,  of  elastic   solid,  if   re-entering 
ought  to  be  rounded  off  to  prevent 
w^ness,  1711 
Eltutie  Curve  of  Bernoulli,  forms  of, 
traced  by  Thomson  and  Tait  and  by 
Saalschfitz,  1694  and  ftn. 
Elastic  Equivalence  of  statically  equi- 
pollent loads:  see  Loads 
Elastic    Life   of    materials,    Kupffer's 
scheme  for  investigating,  731;  under 
slowly  increasing  load,  1144 
Elastic    Limits,     distinction    between 
physical  and  mathematical,  1742  (a) ; 
how  affected  by  application  and  re- 
versal of   load,  709—10,   749,   767; 
Morin's  erroneous  views  on,  878;  in 
cast-iron,    895—6,    1084;    in    steel, 
1134;    in  wood,  1157;    Clebsch  on, 
1826;  discussion  of,  by  Thomson  and 
Tait,  doubtful  assumption  that  a  solid 
fiows  or  ruptures  when  elastic  limit  is 
reached,  1720;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on, 
.    1742  (h) ;  limits  to  sliding  strain  dis- 
cussed, 1742  (d) :  see  also  E<ue,  State 
of.  Fail  Point,  Stress-strain  Relation, 
linearity  o^  etc. 
Elastic  Line,  when  flexure  is  not  small, 
172;  elementaiy  proof  of  equations 
to,  due  to  Poncelet,  188;  at  built-in 
ends  of  beam  or  cantilever  has  abrupt 
change  of  slope,   188;    for  initially 


straight  lamina,  1694;  for  rods  of 
double  curvature,  291:  see  Bods, 
Wires,  Beams,  etc. 

Elastic  Moduli :  see  Moduli 

Elastic  Solid,  probable  molecular  struc- 
ture of,  1799 ;  when  subject  to  special 
types  of  surfflkce-load  or  of  body-force: 
see  Solid,  Elastic 

Elasticity,  as  a  mode  of  motion,  gyro- 
static  theory,  1784 — 6 ;  modem  theory 
of,  originated  according  to  F.  Neumann 
and  others  in  the  inability  of  hydro- 
dynamical  equations  to  explain  Fres- 
nel*s  new  theory  of  light,  1193; 
Banldne*s  distinction  between  fluid 
and  solid  elasticity,  invalid  as  deduced 
by  him,  428—4,  1448;  short  history 
of,  by  Saint-Venant,  162; 

how  influenced  by  working,  732 ;  of 
cast,  rolled  and  forged  bodies,  effects  of 
working  on  elastic  homogeneity,  115 ; 
its  dependence  on  density,  chemical 
constitution  and  crystalline  foim,  791 ; 
littie  influenced  by  set,  1084 

Elasticity,  perfect,  deflnition  of,  1709  (6), 
1742  (a) ;  linear  as  distinguished  from 
perfect,  {ij  p.  9,  ftn.;  limit  of  linear, 
164;  rdation  to  temperature,  1709  (b), 
1742  (a) ;  is  not  identical  with  range 
of  Hooke's  Law,  1742  (a) 

Elasticity,  Axes  of:  see  Axes 

Elasticity,  Character  of,  (distribution  of 
homogeneity)  symmetrical  about  three 
planes,  117  (a);  isotropic  in  tangent 
plane  to  surface  of  distribution,  117 
(b);  for  amorphic  body,  117  (e);  for 
rari-oonstant  amorphic  body,  117  {d)\ 
ellipsoidal  distribution,  117  (c):  see 
also  Ellipsoidal  Distribution 

Elasticity,  Distribution  of,  round  any 
point  of  a  solid,  126,  127  et  seq„  185; 
symbolical  method  of  treating,  198  (e); 
Rankine  on,  443—52 

Elasticity,  Oenerdl  Equations  of,  have 
unique  solution,  6,  10,  198  (6),  1198, 
(proof  for  ciystal?)  1199,  1240, 1255, 
(if  equilibrium  stable)  1278,  1331, 
1661 — 2;  form  of,  deduced,  from 
molecular  considerations,  228,  on 
rari-constant  lines  from  molecular 
potential,  667—72,  1195,  by  Navier's 
method,  1195,  by  Poisson*s  and 
Gauchy's  methods,  1195,  deduced  from 
strain-energy  by  principle  of  virtual 
moments,  1235,  discussed  by  Thomson 
and  Tait,  1709;  in  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates, 118,  673;  in  pylindrical 
coordinates,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn.;  in  spherical 
coordinates,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn.;  expressed 
symbolically,  134;   solutions  of,  by 
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Bankine,  442,  by  Popoff  in  oylindrioal 
coordinates,  611 — 2,  in  uniplanar 
polar  coordinates,  1711,  1717  (li),  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  1715—6,  in  po- 
tential forms,  1628—90,  method  of 
removing  body-foroes  firom,  1653, 
1716 

Elasticity,  Generalised  Equations  ofy 
with  initial  stress,  with  large  shifts, 
190  (a) — (e) ;  involving  initial  state  of 
strain,  237;  on  rari-constant  lines, 
retaining  shift-fluxions  of  high  orders, 
234,  of  foorth  order,  549 ;  when  strain 
is  not  small,  G.  Neumann,  670,  1249 ; 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  671,  1661,  1249 ; 
when  strain  depends  on  speed  of 
straining  motion,  1709  (a) ;  when  shift 
is  large,  obscure  treatment  of  Kirch* 
hoff,  1244 — 8;  when  squares  and  pro- 
ducts of  shift-fluxions  are  not  negli- 
gible, 234,  1443—6 

Elasticityf  General  Theory  of.  Saint- 
Yenant,  4,  72, 190,  224 ;  P.  Neumann, 
1194;  Kirchhoff,  1277—9;  Clebsch, 
1326 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1661,  1709, 
1766—66, 1767 

Elasticity,  Principal,  defined,  1761; 
six  values  for  aeolotropic  solid,  1761 ; 
values  for  cubical  aeolotropy,  isotropy, 
etc.,  1762 

Elastieo-kinetic  Analogy,  1267,  1270, 
1283  (6)  and  (e),  1364,  1694 

Electric  Current,  influence  if  long  con- 
tinued on  absolute  strength  of  wires, 
1187;  how  affected  by  torsion  of  con- 
ducting wire  or  tube,  1740 

Electricity,  distribution  of,  on  disc,  etc., 
1610  (c);  elastic  analogue  to,  1630; 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on  relation  to  ether 
and  ponderable  matter,  1816 — 6 

Ellipsoid,  of  optical  elasticity,  1218 
andftn.,  1483;  Cauohy's,  226,1194; 
Lamp's,  1194,  in  tangential  coordi- 
nates, 1326;  Glebsch's  treatment  of, 
1348  (^) 

Ellipsoidal  Conditions,  198  {e) ;  in  terms 
of  thlipsinomic  coefficients,  811 ;  sup- 
posed by  Bankine  to  hold  for  all 
homogeneous  substances,  430;  hold 
for  initially  stressed  isotropic  bodies, 
1470,  1474;  vibrations  in  medium 
obeying,  1569;  annul  weblike  aeolo- 
tropy, 1776  (c) ;  adopted  for  drawn  or 
rolled  metals,  stone,  etc.,  282  (8); 
for  amorphic  bodies,  117  (c),  230; 
application  of  potential  of  second  kind 
to  elastic  equations  when  these  con- 
ditions hold,  140,  286;  reduce  tasi- 
nomic  quartic  to  ellipsoid,  139;  hold 
for  amorphic  solids,  for  forged,  drawn 


or  rolled  materials,  142 ;  proof  of  this 
on  rari-constant  lines,  143;  identical 
with  Canchy- Saint- Yenant  conditions 
for  double-refraction,  149 ;  applied  to 
wood,  162,  but  do  not  hold,  308  (b)  ; 
strain-energy  under,  168 

Ellipsoidal    Harmonics,    properties    of 
proved  by  Painvin,  644 

Ellipsoidal  Shell,  vibrations  of,  644 — 8, 
cannot  be  entirely  dilatational,  548; 
bursting  of  glass  globes  in  form  of, 
867 

EUis,  W.  M,,  experiments  on  strength 
of  various  metals  (1860),  1166 

Emerson^s  Paradox,  174 

Energy,  Conservation  of,  assumptions 
made  in  usual  proofs  of,  303 ;  intrinsic 
of  body,  defined,  1631;  potential,  of 
strained  solid :  see  Strain-Energy 

Enervation,  defined,  169  {h) ;  175 

Equations  of  Elasticity :  see  Elasticity, 
General  Equations  of 

Erdmann,  0.  L.,  on  molecular  state  of 
tin  as  affected  by  vibrations,  862 

Ether,  Luminiferous,  number  of  its  elas- 
tic constants,  146—9,  462,  1214; 
elastic  jelly  theory  of,  1213 — 21; 
Cauchy,  F.  and  C.  Neumann,  Lami 
and  others  on,  1214 — 6,  1274 ;  under 
pressure,  1216;  fixed  at  an  infinite 
distance,  1216 ;  initial  stresses  in  ether 
of  crystal,  1216—7;  MacCnllagh's 
views  on,  1274;  £[irchhoff*s  views 
on,  1274, 1301 ;  Clebsch  really  makes 
rariconstant,  1391;  fixed  at  surface  of 
totally  reflecting  body  by  Clebsch, 
1393;  treated  as  an  initially-stressed 
isotropic  solid  by  Boussinesq,  1467 — 
74;  Sir  W.  Thomson's  views  on 
(1884),  1766,  illustrated  by  cobbler's 
wax  and  glycerine,  1766  and  ftn., 
1781  (b);  difficulty  as  to  transit  of 
molecules  through,  1781  (&);  hypo- 
thesis of  aeolotropy  of  density  of,  in 
crystals,  1781;  contractile,  used  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Glazebrook  to 
explain  reflection,  refraction,  double- 
refiraction,  dispersion,  etc.,  1787—8; 
gyrostatic  models  of,  180(^7,  1816; 
equations  of  motion  of  ideal,  1811, 
compared  with  those  of  stressed  jelly, 
1809 — 12;  relation  to  electricity  and 
ponderable  matter,  1815 — 6 

Euler,  on  problem  of  plate,  167;  on 
statically  indeterminate  reactions,  (i) 
p.  411,  ftn. ;  his  formula  for  transverse 
vibrations  of  loaded  bar,  769  (a) ;  his 
formula  for  buckling  load  of  struts, 
974  (6)  and  (d),  977,  979 

Euthytatic  Axes,  446,  taken   by  Ban- 
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kine  as  basis  for  classifyiog  orystals, 
451 

Everett,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
sqaeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 

Ewingy  on  coefficient  of  indaced  mag- 
netisation cited,  1314;  on  relation  of 
strain  and  magnetisation  cited,  1321, 
1729,  1731,  1735—7 

Escpamibility,  Coefficient  of^  by  heat^ 
for  brass,  730,  823 

Extinctivity,  1782 

Extraneotu  Forces:  see  Stress^  Initial 

Fabian^  C,  on  extensibility  of  alumi- 
niom,  1163 

Fabre,  concludes  from  experiment  that 
central  line  of  a  beam  nnder  flexure  is 
really  stretched,  941 

Factory  Chimneyi,  stability  of,  468 

Fagnoliy  G.,  erroneons  treatment  of 
problem  of  body  resting  on  more  than 
three  points,  509 

Fail-Limit :  see  also  Fail-Point,  general 
equation  for,  5  (d) — (e) ;  experimental 
determination  of  relation  between 
shearing  and  tractive,  185 ;  in  case 
of  combined  strain,  188 ;  modified  for- 
mula for,  321  (c) 

JPat^Point^  (PonceleVs  point  dangereux), 
6  («) ;  in  case  of  torsion  it  lies  near- 
est to  axis  of  prism,  23;  relation  to 
Yield-Point,  169  (g) ;  for  flexure,  173, 
177  (a),  not  necessary  at  point  of  great- 
est stress,  C.  et  A.  p.  9  (b)  and  (c) ; 
of  feathered  axis,  177  (c) ;  for  torsion, 
181(«);  for  a  cantilever,  821  ((2);  of 
nniformly  loaded  beam,  C.  et  A.  p.  12 

Failure,  to  be  measured  by  strain  rather 
than  by  stress,  1327,  1348  {g)^{h), 
1386  (6);  difficulties  of  maximum  stress 
difference  adopted  as  limit  by  Thomson 
and  Tait  and  by  Darwin,  1720;  on 
maximum  stretch  limit  to  safety, 
1742  {b) 

Fairbaim,  Sir  W,,  on  collapse  of  globes 
and  cylinders,  and  strength  of  glass 
(1859),  853 — 60;  on  useful  metals 
(1857),  891 ;  his  *  Useful  Information 
for  Engineers*  (1855—60),  906—10; 
on  tubtdar  cranes,  960;  on  application 
of  iron  to  building  purposes  (1854), 
911  (a) ;  on  iron  ship  building  (1865), 
911  (6) ;  on  collapse  of  tubes  and  flues 
(1858),  980 — 5;  on  repeated  loadings 
of  a  plate  girder  (1860),  1035 ;  on  effect 
of  repeated  meltings  on  cast-iron 
(1852),  1097— 1100;  on  tensile  strength 
of  wrought-iron  at  various  tempera- 
tures (1856),  1115;  on  densities  pro- 
duced by  enormous  compressive  forces 
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(1854),  1155;  on  soUdifieation  of 
bodies  under  pressure  (1854),  1156; 
on  strength  of  mixtures  of  cast-iron 
and  nickel  (1858),  1165 ;  on  strength, 
rupture-surface,  etc.  of  stone  (1856), 
1182 ;  on  punching  resistance,  1104 

his  experiments  on  strength  of 
plates  rejected  by  Mallet,  1066,  dealt 
with  by  Morin,  879  (d),  by  Love, 
902 ;  on  effect  of  repeated  meltings  on 
cast-iron  by  Hawkes,  1101 

Fatigue  of  MetaU,  169  (g),  970;  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  sense  of  term,  1748 

FeUpar,  axes  of,  optic,  acoustic,  thermal, 
diamagnetio  and  electric,  686;  hard- 
ness of,  686,  840 

Filnu,  traniduoenoy  of  thin  metallic. 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  discussion  of, 
1782  (c) 

Fink,  on  increased  resistance  of  wooden 
beams  to  flexure  when  subjected  to 
traction,  918;  on  formulae  for  the 
flexure  of  bridges,  1036 

Finley,  J.,  builds  flrst  suspension-bridge 
(1796),  (i)  p.  622,  ftn. 

Fire-Box,  strength  of,  908 

Flamanl,  pupil  of  Saint-Venant,  416; 
translates  Glebsch  with  Saint-Venant, 
298;  writes  memoir  on  longitudinid 
impact  with  Saint-Venant,.  401 ;  on 
absolute  strength,  (i)  p.  117,  ftn. ;  is- 
sues posthumous  memoir  of  Saint- 
Venant,  410 — 4 ;  publishes  with  Bous- 
sinesq  a  notice  of  Saint-Venant,  415 ; 
gives  an  account  of  Phillips  on  springs, 
508;  throws  Bankine's  researches  on 
loose  earth  into  geometrical  form, 
1571;  his  discussion  of  pulverulence, 
1571 ;  his  application  of  Boussinesq's 
theory  of  pulverulence,  1606,  his  ap- 
proximate formulae  for  that  theory, 
1611 ;  his  numerical  tables  for  thrust 
of  pulverulent  masses,  1625;  his  ri- 
sum4  of  Boussinesq's  theory,  1610 

Flaws,  Bitter's  error  as  to,  916  (b) ;  Lar- 
mor  on,  1348  (/) ;  case  of  rotten  core 
in  torsion,  1348  (/),  1430 

Flexure,  list  of  authors  dealing  with 
subject  before  Saint-Venant,  70;  his- 
tory of  problem,  315 ' 

Saint- Venant's  treatment :  some 
results  for,  given  in  Torsion  Memoir, 
12;  when  load  plane  is  not  one  of 
inertial  symmetry  of  cross-sections  of 
prism,  14,  for  prisms  of  rectangular  and 
elliptic  cross-sections,  14;  distortion 
of  cross-sections,  15;  of  prisms,  Saint- 
Venant's  chief  memoir  on,  published, 
69 ;  strength  of  beams  under  skew,  65, 
171  (a) ;  BemouUi-Eulerian  formulae 
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for,  71,  80;  PoisBon  and  Cauohy, 
erroneous  theory  of,  75 ;  general  equa- 
tions of,  Saint-Venant's  assumptions, 
77 — 79, 190  {d) ;  integration  of  general 
equations,  82—4  ;  errors  of  BemouUi- 
Eulerian  theory,  80, 170, 1349;  limited 
nature  of  load-system  admitted  by 
Saint-Venant,  80--81;  form  of  dis- 
torted cross-sections,  84,  92  and 
frontispiece  to  Part  (i);  total  deflec- 
tion, 84 ;  treatment  of  special  cases, 
86 ;  cross-section  an  ellipse,  87,  90  (i) : 
a  circle,  87,  90  (ii) :  a  false  eUipse,  60, 
88 :  a  rectangle,  62,  98—6 ;  deflection 
when  slide  is  tckken  into  account,  96 ; 
distortion  of  cross-section,  97;  of  prism 
with  any  cross-section,  98;  comparison 
of  Saint-Yenant's  and  the  ordinary 
theory  of  flexure,  91 ;  elementary  proof 
of  formulae,  99 ;  load  not  in  plane  of 
inertial  symmetry  of  cross-section,  171 ; 
position  of  neutral  line  and  *  devia- 
tion,' 171 ;  elastic  line,  when  flexure 
not  small,  172;  rupture  by,  and  fail- 
point  in  case  of,  173 ;  of  beam  of  great- 
est strength,  177  (b);  when  stretch-  and 
squeeze-moduli  are  unequal,  theory  of 
rupture,  178;  elementary  discussion 
of,  179;  combined  with  torsion,  180, 
183,  for  circular  section,  1280,  for 
elliptic  section,  1283;  approximate 
methods  for  flexural  slide,  183  (a) ; 
producing  plasticity,  256 

Glebsch's  treatment:  1332— 47,  he 
criticises  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory, 
1349;  Morin*8  superficial  treatment, 
881  (a)— (6);  Boffiaen's  treatment  o( 
925,  1090;  unpublished  memoir  on, 
by  Wertheim,  820;  Eupffer's  first  me- 
moir on,  747,  his  doubtful  formulae 
in  case  of  loaded  rod,  759  («),  criticised 
and  corrected,  760—2 

'Circular'  flexure,  dealt  with  by 
Saint- Venant,  11,  170,  by  Thomson 
and  Tait,  1712;  flexure  of  rods  or 
ribs  with  curved  but  plane  central 
line  by  couples,  677 — 9;  initial  form 
of  bar,  which  will  become  straight 
under  flexure,  919;  resilience  of,  611; 
rupture  under  Saint- Venant's  theory 
(178)  applied  to  cast-iron,  1053 ;  rup- 
ture of  oast-iron  girders,  1031 ;  flexure 
of  girders  under  not  accurately  trans- 
verse loading,  1036;  experimental  de- 
termination of  stretch-modulus  by, 
728—9,  1289—90;  wooden  bars  under 
flexure  have  increased  strength  if  sub- 
jected to  traction,  918;  effect  of  re- 
peated flexural  loading  on  bars,  992, 
on  railway  axles,  9t)8,   1000 — 3,  on 


girders,  1035;  stress-strain  diagrams 
for  flexural  loading,  1084 

FUxural  Rigidity,  C.  et  A.  p.  8,  1687 
and  ftn. ;  determined  for  plate  of 
isotropic  material,  1713 

Flexural  Set :  see  Bent 

Florimond,  on  brittleness  produced  in 
brass  by  sudden  changes  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  1188 

Flow,  of  ductile  solid,  233,  1667 :  see 
Plasticity 

Flue,  elliptic  dealt  with  by  Bzesse,  537, 
by  Macalpine,  538,  by  Winkler, 
642 — 5 ;  formulae  for  collapse  of  boiler- 
flue,  980 — 5 ;  empirical  formulae  baaed 
on  Fairbaim's  experiments  and  doe 
to  Grariiof  aud  Love,  986>-7 ;  strength 
of,  deduced  from  ring,  1554 — 5 :  see 
also  Tubes 

Fluid,  nature  of  stress  in,  582  (a) ; 
elastic  analogue  to  the  stretching  of, 
1709,  ftn. 

Fluid  Action^  as  factor  of  intermolecular 
foroe,  424,  429,  431,  1448 

Fluidity,  hypotheses  as  to,  1464;  coef- 
ficient of,  with  Rankine  =\-ft,  424  ; 
with  KapQet  =  after-strain  or  vis- 
cosity constant,  734,  738—9,  748—9 

Fluor  Spar,  double  refiractive  power 
under  compression,  789  (b) ;  hardness 
of,  836  {d),  839;  elastic  constants  for, 
1212 

Fly-wheel,  danger  of  certain  speeds  for, 
359  and  ftn.;  stress  due  to  spin  in, 
646;  influence  of  spokes,  647;  ftill 
theory,  584—8 

Forbes,  O,,  on  rupture  of  glaciers,  1667 ; 
as  poet,  1781  (c) 

Force,  analysis  of,  as  applied  to  elastio- 
medium,  isorrhopic  and  rhopimetric 
axes  for,  455 — 7;  removal  of  body- 
force  from  elastic  equations,  1653, 
1716;  Saint-Venant  on,  294;  Bous- 
sinesq  on,  1463 

Forcive,  circuital,  deflned,  1810 ;  disoua- 
sion  of,  in  jellies,  1813---4 

Forgings,  much  weaker  when  large  than 
original  iron,  1128 

Fourier,  on  waves  of  transverse  vibration 
in  infinite  plate,  1462,  in  infinite  bar, 
1534 

Fowke,  F,,  experiments  on  strength,  set 
and  elasticity  of  various  woods  (1856 
—67),  1158—9 

Fracture,  nature  of,  classified  by  Ban- 
kine,  466  (a) ;  of  hard  and  soft  bodies 
by  Torsion,  810,  1667;  of  cannon 
under  internal  pressure,  810,  1055; 
in  brittle  aud  in  viscous  solids,  1667, 
1720  ;  general  remarks  on,  1720 ;  of 
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oast-iron,  copper,  sine,  tin  and  alloys, 
(i)  p.  707,  ftn.,  1099,  1100;  whether 
'orybtalUne'  or  *  fibrous'  and  how 
such  may  be  prodaoed,  1148 ;  effeot  of 
oonoentration  and  distribution  of 
stress  in  determining  nature  of 
fracture,  1143:  see  also  Rttptwej 
StOfUt  Iron  Castt  etc. 

Frameworkt  M^nabr^'s  principle  of 
minimum  work  of  elastic  stresses, 
604—6;  Bitter's  method,  915  (b); 
supemumerazT  bars,  single  node  load- 
ed and  attached  to  any  number  of 
fixed  points,  1887 ;  case  of  nodes  in 
bars  themsdyes,  1888 ;  isosceles  truss 
with  vertical  strut,  1888 ;  experiments 
of  Morin  to  test  stresses  in,  given  by 
theory,  881  (c) ;  wooden,  0.  et  A.  p.  5, 
925,  1022:  see  also  Girders,  lattice, 
etc. 

Frankenheim,  among  first  to  give  valu- 
able results  for  hardness  (1829),  886 

{9) 
Franz,  R,,  on  the  hardness  of  minerals 

and  a  new  process  of  measuring  it 

(1860),  887—40 

Fretnel,  on  artificial  double  refraction, 
798  (iii) ;  his  researches  on  light  con- 
sidered by  F.  Neumann  to  be  starting 
point  of  modem  elastic  theory,  1193 ; 
Gauidiy- Saint- Venant  conditions  for 
his  wave-surfaoe,  148—9;  his  laws 
of  double  refraction  deduced  by  F. 
and  G.  Neumann  and  by  Lam^  firom 
elastic  jelly  theory  of  the  ether,  1214 
— 6 ;  his  laws  deduced  by  Boussinesq, 
(1st  theory)  1472—4,  (2nd  theory) 
1476,  (8rd  theory)  1481,  1488 ;  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson  from  oybo!d  aeolotropy, 
1775;  his  laws  do  not  follow  from 
hypothesis  of  aeolotropy  of  density, 
1781  (a) ;  deduced  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
from  theory  of  initial  stresses,  1789 — 
96  :  see  also  Refraction,  Double 

FrieHon,  fluid,  equations  for,  given  by 
Poisson  (1881),  Samt-Venant  (1848), 
and  Stokes  (1845),  1744 

Friction  internal  of  pulverulent  mats, 
1587,  slope  of  natural  talus  for  various 
sands  and  earths,  1588;  in  sand, 
1609 :  see  also  PuVoerulence 

Friction  of  solids,  1744:  see  also  Vis- 
eosity 

Friction,  rolling,  explained  on  theory  of 
elasticity,  156 

Fr&lich,  his  views  as  to  rays  referred  to 
by  Eirohhoff,  1811 

Frost,  infinenoe  on  absolute  strength  of 
iron,  697  {c),  1148 

Fuchs,  on  crystalline  forms  of  diverse 


kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  (i)  p.   736, 

ftn. 
Fusinieri,   on    statically  indeterminate 

reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 
Fusion,  its  influenoe  on  hardness,  1042 

GcUopin,  on  double  refraction,  154 

Galvanisation,  its  influence  on  strength 
and  ductility  of  iron  wire,  1096 ;  does 
not  increase  strength  of  certain  iron- 
plates,  1145  (iii) 

Gaudet,  on  steel,  897 

Gauss,  his  theorem  as  to  inextensible 
surface  proved  by  Boussinesq,  1461 

Gay-Lussae,  on  magnetisation  produced 
by  vibration,  811 

Gekring,  on  aeolotropio  plates  (1860), 
1411—5 ;  comparison  of  his  researches 
with  EirchhofiTs,  1292—8 ;  cited  by 
Clebsch,  1875,  1412—8 

Genu,  tested  l^  hardness,  886  (e) 

General  Equations  of  Elasticity :  see 
Elasticity,  General  Equations  of 

Generalised  Hookers  Law:  see  Hooke's 
Law  and  Stress-strain  Relations 

Geological  Problenu,  application  of 
elastic  theory  to,  1577  witii  1588, 
1664—5 

Germain,  Sophie,  on  plate  problem,  167 ; 
criticised  by  Kirchhoff,  1284 

Gilbert,  vibrations,  regular  or  irregular, 
develop  magnetisation,  811 

Girders,  stress  in  bars  of  braced,  651, 
1004—6,  1027;  wrought-iron  plate, 
958 ;  economic  form  of,  952 ;  relative 
strength  of  cast-  and  wrought-iron, 
954,  1008;  Warren,  1012;  deflections 
due  to  impact,  temperature,  etc.,  1018 ; 
repeated  loading  of  plate-girder,  1085 ; 
theory  of  braced  girders,  1022 ;  form 
assumed  by  bracing  bars  under  strain, 
1017, 1026,  1028 

lattice,  compared  with  plate,  1017, 
1019,  1021, 1026, 1027,  1028—80  :  see 
also  Bridges,  Beams,  Arches,  etc. 

(Hulio,  his  results  for  helical  springs 
reached  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  1698 

Glacier^  nature  of  rupture,  1667 

Gladstone,  T,  M.,  on  superiority  of 
malleable  to  cast-iron  girders,  1008 

Glass,  thermal  effeot  of  compression, 
695;  thermo-elastic  properties  of, 
752 ;  effeot  of  compression  on  electro- 
magnetic rotatory  power  of  crown  and 
flint,  698;  double-refractive  power 
under  compression,  786;  after-starain 
in  threads  of,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. ;  crushing 
and  tensile  strengths  of  flint,  green 
and  erown,  855 — 6;  crushing  strength 
of  cubes  of,  856 ;  ratio  of  tensile  and 
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oomprdBsiTe  BtrengUm,  etc.,  in  bars 
and  plates  of,  869 ;  compressibility 
of,  1817;  slide-,  stretch- and  dilatation- 
moduli  of,  1817 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and 
static  dilatation-  and  stretch-modoli, 
1751;  resistance  of  cylinders  and 
globes  of,  to  external  and  internal 
pressures,  857 

Olazehrookt  criticises  Saint -VenanVs 
Tiews  on  light,  147,  160;  his  Report 
on  Optical  Theories t  referred  to,  1221, 
1329,  1274,  1801;  explains  double- 
refraction,  dispersion,  etc.,  by  con- 
tractile ether,  1788 

Olobea :  see  Spherical  Shells 

Oohifit  experiments  on  pulverulent 
masses,  1610—11, 1628 

Chldf  thermo-elastie  properties  of,  762; 
after-strain  and  temperature  in,  756 ; 
stretch-modulus  of,  772,  (i)  p.  631, 
824 ;  hardness  of,  (i)  p.  692,  ftn.,  836 

W 
ChrCf  on  electro-torsion  (1874),  1727 

Oough,  his  results  for  india-rubber  con- 
firmed by  Joule,  698 
Qough-Effeet,  in  india-rubber,  693, 1638 

(W) 

Oouin  et  City  experiments  on  rivets,  879 
(d),  903,  1108;  on  steel,  897;  on 
iron-plate,  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  direction  of  rolling,  1108,  1121, 
cited,  1104 

Orailichy  J.,  his  sklerometer  and  de- 
termination of  hardness  of  Iceland 
spar  (1854),  842-4 

Oranite :  see  Stone 

Graphical  TableSt  for  strength  of  ma- 
terials, 921  and  ftn. 

Qraphite,  relation  of  its  elasticity  and 
density  to  those  of  diamond,  791  and 
ftn. 

Oroihof,  criticises  Scheffler  on  struts, 
etc.,  668 ;  on  combined  strains,  924 ; 
on  increase  of  strength  of  beams  due 
to  building-in  terminals,  943 — 4; 
criticises  Scheffler's  treatment  of  this 
topic,  944 ;  on  strength  of  thread  of 
screws,  966;  his  empirical  formulae 
for  Fairbaim*s  results  for  tubes,  986 

Oravitationy  value  to  be  measured  by 
transverse  vibrations  of  a  vertical  and 
loaded  rod,  742  (b) ;  attempt  to 
explain  cohesion  by  aid  of  law  of^ 
866,  1660 

Oray,  F.,  on  Tredgold's  formula  for  oast- 
iron  cvlinders,  962 

Oreen,  his  theory  of  light,  referred  to 
or  criticised,  (ii)  p.  26,  ftn.,  1274; 
his  conditions  for  propagation  of 
light,     146;    his    theory    of    double 


refiraction  criticised,   147,   193,   299, 
266,  1473 

on  initial  stresses  ('extraneous 
pressures'),  130,  147;  criticised  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  1779,  1782;  used 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson  to  explain  doable 
refraction,  1789—97 

his  form  of  strain-energy,  demon- 
strated by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1632; 
his  strain-energy  function  deduced  by 
rari-constant  theory  and  Ijagrange*s 
process,  229;  on  a  possible  modifi- 
cation of  its  form,  (i)  p.  202,  ftn. ; 
Saint-Venant  accepts  his  reduction  of 
36  to  21  constants,  116 ;  criticism  of 
his  deduction  of  stress-strain  relation, 
192  (a) 

Oreen'i  Theorem,  (in  analysis)  used  by 
Eirchhoff,  1312 

Qreenhilly  on  elastico-kinetic  analogue 
referred  to,  1267 

Chin :  see  Cannon 

Oun-metal :  see  Bronze 

Outta  Percha,  thermal  effect  in,  689, 
692 ;  bursting  of  tubes  of,  1160 

Gypsum,  optical  axes  of,  (i)  p.  472,  ftn., 
change  with  temperature,  685, 1218 — ^9 
and  ftn.,  1229  ;  dispersion  of  its  optic 
axes,  1218  ftn.,  1229 ;  acoustical  and 
thermal  axes  of,  685  ;  hardness  of,  685, 
836  {d)  and  (i),  839 ;  behaviour  as  to 
electricity  and  magnetism,  685; 
stretch-modulus  of,  1210 

Gyrostatie  Medium,  used  to  explain 
optical  phenomena  of  quartz,  1781, 
1782,  1786  ;  equations  of  propagation 
of  disturbances  in,  1782  (a),  1786  (a) 

Gyrostatie  Models  of  Ether,  1806—7 

Gyrostatie  Molecule,  1782  (a) 

Gyrostats,  1785  (b)  and  ftn.  ;  in  motion 
used  to  form  an  elastic  medium,  1784 
—6 

H.,  memoirs  on  continuous  beams  with 
numerical  tables  (1868—60),  946—8 

Hagen,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
modulus  of  wood,  162, 198  (e),  308  (a) 

Haldat,  De,  sound  vibrations  have  less 
efiFect  than  irregular  vibrations  on 
magnetisation,  811 

Hamburger,  on  longitudinal  impact  of 
bars,  203,  210,  214 

Hamiltonian  Principle,  used  by  Kirch- 
hoflf,  1256, 1277 

Hammering,  effect  on  stretch-modulus 
of  brass  and  iron,  741  (a):  see  also 
Working 

Hardening,  of  steel  in  water  reduces,  in 
oil  increaflCR  strength,  1145  (i] 

Hardness,  of  materials,  early  history  of 
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subject,  836  (a) — (ft);  scales  of,  for 
metals,  836  (6),  for  minerals,  836  (d); 
varies  with  direction,  836  (a)  and  {e) ; 
use  of  metal  and  diamond  scribers, 
836  (/)  and  (^);  varies  with  speed 
of  scratching  or  tearing  substance 
(rotating  soft-iron  discs  cut  hardened 
steel,  chalcedony,  and  quartz)  836  {h)\ 
first  scientific  sklerometer  used  by 
Seebeck,  886  (i) ;  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  testing  hardness,  836  {j) ; 
definition  and  analysis  of,  837---8; 
ray-curves  for  hardness  in  various 
directions,  839 ;  laws  connecting  hard- 
ness with  planes  of  cleavage  in  crystals, 
839 — 40;  relation  to  atomic  and  mo- 
lecular properties,  841 ;  use  of  sklero- 
meter, QiS ;  scale  of  hardness  of  metals 
and  alloys,  845,  846,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.; 
Wade's  method  of  testmg  by  indenta- 
tion, 1040 — 2;  experiments  on  cast- 
iron,  wrought-iron  and  bronze,  1042 
— 3;  relation  to  density  in  cast-iron, 
1042—8;  for  hardness  of  variousmetals 
and  minerals:  see  under  their  titles 

Hartt  erroneous  theory  of  shrunk-on 
coils  for  guns,  1071  (b) 

Haughtonf  discovers  tasinomio  quartic, 
136,  orthotatic  ellipsoid,  137;  dis- 
cussion on  his  views  as  to  elastic 
constants  by  Saint- Yenant,  193;  his 
experiments  on  impact  referred  to, 
217;  cited  by  Bankine  (as  to  ^=^), 
428 

Haupty  //.,  on  resistance  of  vertical 
plates  in  tubular  bridges,  1015 

Hausmaningerf  on  longitudinal  impact 
of  bars,  203 

Haily,  R,  J.,  scale  of  hardness  (1801), 
836(d) 

Hawkes,  W.f  on  repeated  meltings  of 
oast-iron,  1101 

HawkihaWf  J.,  on  absolute  strength  and 
deflection  of  oast-iron  girders,  1007 

Heatf  attempted  explanation  by  trans- 
lational  vibrations  of  molecules,  68; 
explanation  of  its  effect  in  dilating 
bodies,  and  the  nature  of  coefficient 
of  dilatation,  268;  stretch  due  to 
thermal  vibration,  268 ;  thermal  effect 
depends  on  derivatives  of  second  order 
of  function  giving  intermolecular 
action,  268 ;  diagram  of  possible  law 
of  intermolecular  action,  (i)  p.  179; 
phenomena  of,  accounted  for  by 
molecular  translational  vibration,  271 ; 
theory  doeH  not  appear  in  accordance 
with  spectral  phenomena,  271;  de- 
duction of  pressure  on  surrounding 
envelope  from  this  theory,  273  ;  Saint- 


Venant  rejects  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
273;  passage  of,  produces  orystailine 
structure  in  metals,  1056:  see  also 
Expatiaion,  Coefficient  of 

Heatf  Mechanical  equivalent  o/,  obscure 
treatment  by  Besal,  716,  by  Yogel, 
717,  by  Kupffer,  724—5,  745—6,  823 

Heat,  Relation  to  Elasticity :  see  Ther- 
mal  Effect,  AloduliUt  etc. 

Helix:  see  Springs,  helical;  principal 
helices  of  wire,  1692 

Helm,  G.,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Energie, 
cited,  (i)  p.  601,  ftn. 

Helmholtz,  von,  remarks  on  Knpffer's 
treatment  of  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  (i)  p.  501,  ftn. ;  generalises  Huy- 
ghens*  Principle,  1312 ;  on  change  of 
density  and  on  stress  due  to  magneti- 
sation, 1313, 1815,  1316 

Henry  ^  on  strength  of  stone,  1180 

Heppel,  J.  M.,  on  Three  Moments  Theo- 
rem with  isolated  loads  (1859),  607; 
erroneous  treatment  of  web  and  flanges 
of  iron  girders,  1018 

Hermite,  reports  on  Saint- Venant*s  me- 
moir on  transverse  impact,  104 

Hertchel,  his  explanation  of  cohesion  by 
gravitating  molecules  adopted  by  S6- 
guin  and  Sir  W.  Thomson,  865,  (i) 
p.  600,  ftn.,  1650 

Hertz,  on  the  impact  of  two  solid  elastic 
spheres  (1882),  1515 — 1,  importance 
of  this  investigation,  1140, 1684 

He8$,  on  elastico-kinetio  analogy,  cited, 
1267 

Heterotatic  Axes,  445 

Heterotatic  Surface,  445,  137  (v) ;  has 
no  existence  for  rari-constancy,  137  (v) 

Hodgkinton,  account  of  his  life,  975; 
G.  H.  Love  on  his  work,  895;  re- 
searches on  strength  of  cast-iron  pil- 
lars (1857),  972—5 ;  his  *  Experimental 
Researches'  translated  into  French, 
1095;  on  the  elasticity  of  stone  and 
crystalline  bodies  (1853),  1177;  his 
experiments  on  stretch-modulus  re- 
ferred to,  169  (e) ;  on  Emerson's  Para- 
dox, 174;  his  experiments  on  beam 
of  strongest  cross-section  criticised  by 
Saint- Venant,  176,  rejected  by  Moll 
and  Beauleaux,  875;  experiment  on 
his  beam  of  strongest  cross- section, 
927;  his  beam  referred  to,  951,  1016, 
1023,  1031 ;  his  experiments  on  com- 
pression criticised  by  Wertheim,  793 ; 
his  formula  for  cast-iron  questioned 
by  Bell,  1118;  his  experiments  on 
cast-iron  beams  cited  by  Barlow,  937 
(a)  and  (d);  Morin's  graphical  and 
numerical  presentation  of  his  results 
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for  oompression  of  wrouficht-  and  oast- 
iron,  and  his  results  for  cast-iron  pil- 
lars, 880  (c) ;  on  cast-iron  pillars,  972 
— 5 ;  on  elasticity  of  stone,  1177 ;  Ms 
mass-coefficient  of  resilience,  1550,  ftn.; 
his  empirical  formula  for  longitudinal 
impact  confirmed  by  Saint-Yenant's 
theoiy,  406  (1) 

Hofmanrit  necrologue  on  KirchhofiE,  (ii) 
p.  39,  ftn. 

Hollow  Prunu,  torsion  of:  see  Torsion 

Holtzmann,  C,  on  distribution  of  stress 
(1856),  582 

Homogeneity  t  defined  by  Ganchy,  4  (17) ; 
semi-polar  distribution  of,  4  (17) ;  dif- 
ferent distributions  of,  defined,  114; 
spherical,  cylindrical,  n-ic  distribu- 
tions, 114 — 6 

Homotatic  Coefficients,  186,  446 

Hooke*s  Law,  Kupffer  confirms  Hodg- 
kinson  that  it  does  not  hold  for  cast- 
iron,  729,  759  (d),  767;  does  not  hold 
for  stone  and  cast-iron,  1177;  nor  for 
caoutchouc  springs,  851,  1161;  nor 
for  elastic  fore-strain  in  organic  tis- 
sues, 831 — 2;  controverqr  between 
Wundt  and  Volkmann  as  to  form  of 
stress-strain  relation  for  organic  tissues, 
833 — 5;  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
show  that  it  holds  for  stretch-traction 
in  wrooght-iron,  793  (i) ;  for  stretch- 
traction  in  cast-iron,  the  stretch  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  traction, 
793  (ii) ;  for  squeeze-pressure  in  cast- 
iron,  Hodgkinson's  experiments  not 
conclusive,  793  (iii);  is  not  satisfied 
for  small  stretches  or  squeezes  accord- 
ing to  Wertheim,  796;  receives  no 
support  according  to  Wertheim  from 
isochronism  of  sound  vibrations,  809 : 
see  also  Stress-strain  relations 

Hooke*s  Law,  generalised,  4  (^),  169  {d) ; 
reasons  for,  192  (a) ;  Morin's  experi- 
ments on,  198  (a) ;  Saint- Venant  ap- 
peals for  proof  to  rari-constancy,  227  ; 
deduction  of,  299 ;  is  reached  through 
a  non-sequitur  in  case  of  Gauohy, 
Maxwell,  Lam6  and  Neumann,  1194, 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  1635—6;  its  rela- 
tion to  elastic-limits,  1742  (a) 

Hoop,  distortion  and  stress  in  a  heavy 
circular  hoop  resting  vertically  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  (i)  p.  448,  ftn. ;  col- 
lapse of,  when  subject  to  external  pres- 
sure, 1554 — 6;  stress  in,  when  rotated 
round  central  line,  etc.,  1697  (b) 

Hopkins,  his  formulae  for  shear  proved 
by  Potier,  Kleitz,  L6vy  and  Saint- 
Venant,  270,  by  Boussinesq,  1458, 
1604;    holds    that   earth    cannot    be 


liquid  mass  enclosed  in  thin  shell, 
1664;  his  views  on  the  rupture  of 
glaciers,  1667 

Hoppe,  R.,  on  flexure  of  rods  (1857),  593 

Houbotte,  on  deflection,  set  and  rupture 
of  idate  gilders  (1856),  1021;  testing 
machine  (1855,  first  hydraulic?),  1153 

Hughe$,  S.,  on  beams  and  girders  (1857 
— «),  950 

Hugoniot,  on  impact  of  elastic  bar,  341 

Hugueny,  F.,  experimental  researches 
on  hardness  of  bodies  (1865),  836; 
criticises  Franz,  (i)  p.  587,  ftn. 

Hunt,  T.,  on  railway  springs,  969  (<i) 

Hunter,  J,  B,,  his  specimens  of  Liiaers* 
curves,  (i)  p.  761,  ftn.,  and  frontispiece 
to  Part  (ii) 

HuygJiens,  on  grouping  of  molecules  in 
Iceland  spar,  836  (a),  1800;  on  hard- 
ness of  Iceland  spur,  836  (a) 

Huyghens  Principle,  generalised  by  Helm- 
holtz  and  demonstrated  by  Kirchhoff, 
1312;  form  of  it  used  by  Clebech, 
1400,  1406 

Hydraulic  Presses,  formulae  for  strength 
of,  900>-l,  1076—8  and  ftn. 

Hydrodynamic  Analogues  to  torsion  pro- 
blem, 1419  (c),  1430,  1460,  1710 

Hydrostatic  Arch,  468 

Hypothesis  of  modified  action^  276,  (i) 
p.  185,  305, 1773;  accepted  by  Boussi- 
nesq, 1447;  leads  to  bi-constant  for- 
mulae, 1448 

Hysteresis,  1735 

lee,  strength  of,  852;  melting  of,  under 
pressure,  motion  of,  as  a  plastic  solid, 
1649;  rupture  of,  1667 

Iceland  Spar,  hieurdness  of,  varies  with 
direction,  836  (a),  839,  844;  as  to 
whether  it  obeys  relation  between  con- 
stants required  by  Neumann,  1214, 
ftn. ;  artificial  twinning  of,  discovered 
by  Baumhauer,  theory  of,  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1800 

Impact,  history  of  theory  of,  165;  Poin- 
Bot's  memoirs  on,  591;  coefficient  of 
restitution  on  Newtonian  theozy,  209, 
847;  unsatisfactorily  treated  in  text- 
books, 1682 — 4;  calculation  of  maxi- 
mum shift  and  principal  vibration  due 
to,  in  case  of  any  elastic  body,  1450 
—6 

Impact  of  Solid  Elastic  Spheres,  Hertz's 
theory,  area  of  contact  and  duration 
of  impact,  etc.,  1515 — 7 

ImpMt,  Transverse  of  Plate,  1068;  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  shot,  1068 ;  maximum 
velocity  of  impact,  1538 ;  shift  of  plate, 
1545 ;  on  circular,  1550  (b) 
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/fftpac^  Longitudinal  of  Cone^  by  second 
cone,  223 ;  by  massive  particle,  1642 — 4; 
maximum  velocity  of  impact,  1542  and 
ftn.;  duration  of  impact,  1542;  maxi- 
mum strain,  1544 

Impact,  Longitudinal  on  Strut,  of  neg- 
ligible mass,  which  buckles,  407(2), 
1552 

Impact,  Longitudinal  of  Bar,  202,  203; 
history  of  problem,  204 ;  Thomson 
and  Tait*8,  Bankine's  proofs  of  special 
problems,  205,  1683 ;  of  bars  of  same 
section  and  material,  207 — 8 ;  compari- 
son of  Saint- Venant's  results  with 
Newton's  for  spheres,  209;  diagrams 
of  compression,  etc.,  pp.  141 — 2;  Voigt 
and  Hamburger's  results  disagree  witti 
Saint-Venant's  theory,  210,  214; 
Voigt's  **  elastic  couch,''  214 ;  of  bars 
of  different  cross-section  and  material, 
211 — 213;  duration  and  termination 
of  impact,  216 ;  loss  of  kinetic  energy, 
209,  217;  Hanghton's  experiments, 
217 ;  elementary  proof  of  results,  218 ; 
of  two  bars,  one  very  short  or  very 
stiff,  221 ;  of  two  bars  in  the  form  of 
cone  or  pyramid,  223;  of  bars  of 
different  matter,  one  free  and  the 
other  with  one  terminal  fixed,  295; 
solution  for  case  of  impelling  bar 
being  very  short  or  rigid,  296 ;  solution 
in  series  corresponding  to  that  of 
Navier  and  Ponc^et,  296 ;  solution  in 
finite  terms,  297;  of  elastic  bar,  by 
rigid  body,  339—341;  history  of 
problem,  340 — 1;  Young's  Theorems, 
340 ;  contributions  of  Navier,  Poncelet, 
Saint-Yenant,  S6bert,  Hugoniot  and 
Boussinesq  to  problem,  341 ;  graphical 
representation  of,  by  Saint- Venant 
and  Flamant,  401 — 407 ;  Bonssinesq's 
solution  of  the  problem,  401, 1547—50; 
duration  of  blow,  403 ;  shifts  at  various 
points  of  bar,  405 ;  stretches  at  various 
points  of  bar,  405;  maximum  shifts 
and  squeezes,  406;  repeated  impact, 
407(1);  tendency  of  impelled  bar  to 
buckle,  407  (2) ;  curves  giving  laws  of, 
411 — 3 ;  comparison  of  graphical  and 
analytical  results,  412 ;  Young's  theo- 
rem for,  1068 ;  F.  Neumann's  investi- 
gation of  longitudinal  impact  of  two 
bars,  priority  of  publication  belongs 
to  Saint-Venant,  1224—5;  Thomson 
and  Tait  on,  1683;  infinitely  long  in 
one  direction,  1541;  Boussinesq's 
treatment  of  problem,  1547 — 50;  non- 
impelled  end  free,  maximum  strain, 
duration  of  impact,  kinetic  energy, 
1549:  non-impelled  end  fixed,  mass- 


coeflicient  of  resilience,  maximum 
strain,  etc.,  1550  (a) — (b) 
Impact,  Tranwerse  of  Bar,  63,  104,  200, 
231,  342,  361;  firat  attempt  by  D. 
BernoulU  (1770),  474  (/) ;  report  on 
Saint-Venant's  memoir  on,  104 ;  rela- 
tion of  Saint-Venant's  researches  to 
those  of  Cox  and  Hodgkinson,  104 — 5, 
107 ;  analytical  solutions  for  vibrations 
of  bar  with  load  attached,  when  a  blow 
is  given,  343 — 354;  Cox's  hypothesis 
for  transverse  impact,  344 ;  transverse 
beam,  struck  horizontally,  346 — 348; 
functions  required  when  beam  is  not 
prismatic,  349  ;  beam  doubly-built-in, 
350;  cantilever  receiving  blow  at  free 
terminal,  351;  non-central  blow  on 
doubly-supported  beam,  352;  case  of 
free  bar  with  impulse  at  both  ends, 
353;  with  impulse  at  one  end,  355; 
canying  a  load  at  its  mid-point  and 
load  receiving  blow,  355 — 6;  nu- 
merical solutions  for,  case  of  doubly 
supported  bar  centrally  struck,  362; 
representation  by  plaster  model,  361 ; 
nature  of  defiection-curves,  362;  de- 
fiections  tabulated,  363;  maximum 
stretch,  363 ;  Young's  theorem  nearly 
satisfied,  363  (of.  Vol.  i.  p.  895); 
Saint-Venant's  remarks  on  the  direc- 
tions required  in  future  experimental 
research,  364;  vertical  impulse  on 
horizontal  beam,  365;  hypothesis  of 
Cox  compared  with  theoiy  which 
includes  vibrations,  366;  true  for 
deflections,  not  for  curvature,  366, 
371  (iii) ;  mass-coefficient  of  resilience 
7  determined  for  a  variety  of  impulses 
to  bar,  367 — 8;  general  value  of  y, 
368;  general  value  of  deflection  in 
terms  of  7,  368 ;  approximate  value 
of  period  of  impulsive  vibration,  369 ; 
beam  projecting  over  points  of  support 
and  struck  at  centre,  370  (6) ;  "  solid 
of  equal  resistance"  for  cential  impact 
on  beam,  370  (c);  maximum  stretch 
as  deduced  by  Cox's  method  inexact, 
its  true  value  for  several  cases,  371  (iii) ; 
stretch  due  to  impact  of  small  weight 
with  great  velocity,  371  (iv);  curves 
giving  laws  of,  410—11,  413 — 4 ;  gra- 
phical measurement  of  maximum 
curvature  of  bar,  418 ;  Boussinesq  on 
Saint-Venant's  solution,  1546;  Fla- 
mant  on  Boussinesq's  solution,  414; 
when  bar  is  loaded,  1539 — 40;  safe 
stretch,  1546;  maximum  velocity  of 
impact,  1537 ;  duration  of  impact  need- 
ful to  ensure  injury,  1091;  obscure 
treatment  of  problem  by  Lemoyne,  965 
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Impact^  Transverae  on  Suspension  Bridge^ 
888 

Impulse f  Gradual:  see  Impact  and  Resi' 
Hence 

Impulsive  Deflection^  formula  for,  e.g.  in 
case  of  carriage  springs,  371  (ii);  in 
case  of  circular  plate,  1550  (c) :  see  in 
general  Impact 

Impulsive  Loading^  of  bars  and  axles, 
991—1008 

Incompressible  Elastic  Solid,  equations 
for,  1215, 1652;  withcyboid  aeolotropy, 
1775 ;  conditions  for  in  terms  of  thlip- 
sinomic  coefficients,  1779,  of  tasinomic 
coefficients,  1779 

India,  iron  made  in,  tensile,  transverse 
and  crashing  strengths  of,  1120 

India  Rubber,  vulcanised,  heated  by 
loading,  689;  thermo-elastio  proper- 
ties of,  698, 1638  (iv) :  see  also  Caout- 
chouc 

Inertia,  Moments  of,  for  trapezia  and 
triangles,  103 

Initial  Stress :  see  Stress,  Initial 

IntermoleciUar  Action,  as  function  of 
intermolecular  distance,  169  (a) ;  dia- 
gram of  possible  law  of,  (i)  p.  179 ;  New- 
ton treated  it  as  central,  269 ;  sums  of, 
difficulty  in  dealing  with,  Poisson  and 
Navier's  errors,  228;  hypothesis  of 
modified  action  and  influence  of  aspect 
on,  276;  Boscovichian  theory  does 
not  admit  of  aspect,  but  does  of 
modified  action,  (i)  p.  185 ;  change  of 
sign  in,  276 ;  modified  action  leads 
to  multi-constancy,  (i)  p.  185 ;  Newton 
and  Glausius  consider  it  a  function 
only  of  distance,  300;  influence  of 
aspect  on,  302-306 ;  argument  against 
modified  action  ft:om  small  influence 
of  astral  on  terrestrial  molecules,  305  ; 
forms  for  law  of,  suggested  by  Berthot 
and  Saint-Yenant,  408,  Weyrauch  on 
law  of,  C.  et  A.  p.  1 ;  law  of  force  for 
liqu  id  molecules,  863 ;  molecular  theory 
of  S^guin,  865;  molecular  law  of 
Bancalari,  866;  molecular  theory  of 
Cornelius,  868;  molecular  law  of 
Bouch6,  870 — 1;  Boussinesq  on 
action  between  molecules,  1447 — 8, 
1463:  see  also  Molecules,  Atomic  Con- 
stitution  of  Bodies,  Constants,  etc. 

Iron,  difference  between  various  kinds 
due  to  nature  of  crystallisation,  (i)  p. 
736,  fin.,  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
dilatation-  and  stretch-moduli  (?  wire), 
1751 ;  thermal  effect  on  slide-modulus 
(?  wire),  1753  (b);  general  use  of  for 
floors,  girders,  roofs,  ships,  etc.,  891  (/), 
907—911 


Iron  Bolts,   effects   of  case-hardening, 

cooling,  etc.,  1145  (iii) 
Iron  Gables,  strength  of  links  of,  879  («)• 
1132;  attempt  to  take  account  of 
traction  of  manuflEustnre,  897 
Iron,  Cast,  thermal  effect  of  stress,  689, 
692,  696,  752,  756;  coefficient  of  ther- 
mal  expansion.  1111 ;  set  produced  by 
repeated  heating,  1186;  after-strain 
and  temperature,  756 

hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  846, 
(i)  p.  707.  ftn.,  1042-^ 

stretch-modulus  and  density  of,  (i) 
p.  531;  variation  of  stretch -modulas 
with  specimen  and  manner  of  its  load- 
ing, 1110;  difference  between  stretch- 
modulus  at  core  and  periphery  of  bar, 
experimental  values,  1111 ;  inequality 
of  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli,  971 

Hooke*s  Law  does  not  hold  for,  729, 
759  (d),  767 ;  stress-strain  relation  for, 
895 — 6 ;  Bell's  proposed  law  of  stress- 
strain,  1118;  stresB-strain  curves  for 
traction  in,  879  (a),  for  flexure,  1084 
— 5;  elastic  limits  for  in  tension  and 
compression,  875,  951 ;  state  of  ease 
for,  895—6 ;  torsional  set  of,  1039  (c) 

relation  of  chemical  to  physical 
constitution,  1045, 1047  (c) ;  molecular 
constitution  peculiar  to  shape  of  cast- 
ing, planes  of  weakness,  1057 

strength  of,  ratio  of  tensile  and 
compressive  strengths,  176;  absolute 
or  tensile  strength,  899,  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn.;  1039  (a),  1105,  1122,  1166, 
not  increased  by  mixture  of  nickel, 
1165;  difference  between  values  at 
periphery  and  core  of  specimen,  1111, 
crushing  or  compressive  strength, 
1039  (e),  1100;  rupture  by  compression. 
169  (c) ;  transverse  strength  of,  agrees 
with  tensile  strength  for  large  but  not 
for  small  specimens,  1117  (iv),  value 
of,  1039  (b),  1105;  torsional  strength 
of,  1039  (c),  when  skin  change  of  elas- 
ticity is  included,  186;  of  bars  of 
different  cross-section,  circular,  hollow, 
etc.,  1039  (d) ;  relation  of  crushing  and 
tensile  strengths,  1039  (e),  of  tensile, 
transverse,  crushing  and  torsional 
strengths,  1043,  1049,  1051—8,  1086; 
influence  of  casting,  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, etc.  on  strength,  effect  of  hot  and 
cold  blasts,  remeltings,  maintaining 
in  fusion,  casting  under  a  head,  etc.  on 
tenacity,  891  (a),  1088  (a)—{c),  1039 
(a),  1049,  1058—9;  transverse  and 
tensile  strengths,  how  affected  by  slow 
or  rapid  cooling,  1038  (&),  by  pressure 
during  casting,  1038  (d),  influence  of 
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mode  of  oasting  aud  head  on  strength, 
1049-^50,  1060,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn. ;  effect 
of  remeltings  on  transverse  strength 
and  ultimate  deflections,  1097 — 99, 
1101 ;  strength  of  *  toughened  *  cast-  iron 
girders,  1106;  comparative  strength  of 
various  kinds  of  cast-iron  (sets,  loads 
and  deflections),  1098 ;  nature  of  frac- 
ture of,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.,  1039  (<r),  of 
small  blocks,  821  (6),  3« 
arches,  elliptic  of,  1011 
beams  of,  comparative  strength  of 
various  oross-seotious,  927,  936;  ex- 
periments on,  987 ;  of  strongest  cross- 
section,  176,  876,  927, 961, 1016, 1028, 
1031;  Barlow's  attempt  to  explain 
'  paradox  *  as  to  inequality  of  tensile 
and  transverse  strengths,  980 — 8 ;  of 
circular  cross-section  relatively  stron- 
ger than  square,  1038  (b) ;  experiments 
on  beams  of  triangular  cross-section, 
971 ;  experiments  on  rupture  of,  1024 
columns  of,  973 — 4 
girders  of,  comparative  strength  of 
cast-  and  wronght-iron,  964,  of  j,  and 
Z  sections  1007->8,  1031,  of  toughen- 
ed  cast-iron,  1106:  see  also  Girders 
and  Beams 

ordnance,  891  (d),  1037,  etc. :  see 
Guns 

pipes  of,  Morin  and  Love's  for- 
mukuB  for  strength  of,  900;  rings  of, 
bursting  by  wedging,  1044 

Iron^  MeteoriCt  very  ductile,  1166 

Iran  Plate^  stretch-modulus  and  density 
of,  with  and  across  fibre,  (i)  p.  631; 
strength  of,  91^  (e)-<d),  902,  1066; 
resistance  to  punching,  traction,  shear- 
ing, crushing,  1104;  experiments  on 
strength  of,  1106;  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  roUmg,  879  (d),  902, 
1108, 1126—7;  absolute  strength  and 
stricture  with  and  across  direction  of 
rolling,  1141;  strength  when  impul- 
sively wedged  asunder,  1107;  strength 
of  riveted  iron-plates,  1121,  1127, 
1136;  e£feot  of  temperature  on  un- 
wrought,  1097,  1127;  how  affected 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  rolling 
by  change  of  temperature,  1116,  1126 
—7 ;  pipes  and  water  reservoirs  of,  904 
girders  of,  963 :  see  Girder 

Iron  RivtU,  strength  of,  879  (d),  1103; 
how  changed  by  temperature,  1116; 
proper  thickness  for,  1146  (ii) 

Iron  Scrapt  vagueness  of  term,  1141 

Iron  Sheet,  anomalous  action  under  tor- 
sion, 808 

/rail  S/iip8,  907-11 

Iron,  Soft  Bar,  elastic  resistance  increas- 


ed by  tort,  810;  influence  of  torsion 
on  magnetisation,  812 

Iron  Stays,  strength  of,  908 

Iron  Wire,  thermal  effect  of  strens,  689 ; 
effect  of  annealing,  1131 ;  not  rendered 
brittle  by  cold,  697  (c);  thermo-electric 
properties  in  relation  to  strain,  1642 
— 6 ;  conductivity  under  strain,  1647 ; 
stretch-squeeze  ratio  {ifi  for,  1201  (a) ; 
effect  of  tort  on  moduli  of,  1766; 
stretoh-modolus  of,  (i)  p.  681,  824; 
velocity  of  sound  in,  786;  attempt  to 
take  account  of  traction  of  manufac- 
ture, 897 

strength  of,  902,  1033,  (i)  p.  763, 
ftn.,  effect  of  galvanisation  on,  1096, 
effect  of  annealing  on,  1131,  effect  of 
long-continued  electric  current  on, 
1187,  effect  of  long-continued  stress, 
1764,magnetisation,effectof  in  produc- 
ing strain,  688;  effect  of  stretching  on 
magnetic  properties,  706;  effect  of  pull 
on  magnetisation  of,  1727 — 8;  ViUari 
critical  field  for  soft  iron-wire,  1730 — 1, 
1786;  effect  of  temperature  on  Villari 
field,  1731 ;  effect  of  torsion  on  l(wded 
and  magnetisediron  wire,  1736;relation 
of  magnetisation  and  torsional  elastic 
strain  and  set,  708,  714,  812—6; 
specification  of  direction  of  induced 
current  by  twist  when  wire  is  under 
longitudinal  magnetising  force,  1737 

Iron,  Wrought,  thermal  effect  of  stress, 
692, 696 ;  thermo-elastie  properties  of, 
762,  766 ;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
766 ;  effect  of  annealing,  879  (/) ;  effect 
of  frost,  1148;  effect  of  heat  and 
working  in  determining  elastic  axes, 
1066 

hardness  of,  (i)  p.  692,  ftn.,  836  (b), 
846 

stretch-modulus  of,  how  influenced 
by  hammering  and  rolling,  741  (a); 
value  of  when  rolled,  (i)  p.  631; 
generally  obeys  elastic  theory,  1117; 
Liiders'  stress  curves  for,  1190  and 
frontispiece  to  Part  (ii) ;  stress-strain 
curves  for,  879  (a),  stress-strain  rela- 
tion for,  798,  896;  elastic  limit  of, 
961 ;  safe  tractions  for,  176 

molecular  state  of,  how  affected  by 
repeated  loads,  364,  8^,  by  repeated 
giadoal  or  impulsive  torsions,  992—4, 
1186 ;  in  state  of  confused  crystallisa- 
tion if  forged  in  large  masses,  1066; 
fibrous  and  crystalline  states  of,  861, 
881  (6),  970,  1067;  fracture  whether 
*  fibrous '  or  *  crystalline  *  depends  on 
nature  of  breaking,  1148;  effect  of 
sudden  load,  1148:  impurities  render 
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it  less  liable  to  *  cryetailise/  1189; 
molecular  constitution  of,  1065,  (i) 
p.  736,  ftn.;  moleeular  arrangement 
rather  than  metallurgical  constitution 
affects  strength  and  elasticity,  1129 ; 
how  weakened  when  converted  into 
massive  forgings,  1128;  nature  of  frac- 
ture, (i)  p.  707,  ftn.,  902,  1140, 1143 

strength  of,  tensile,  902,  966, 1105, 
1113,  1133,  1139—40,  of  bar,  angle 
and  plate  with  and  across '  fibre,'  1150, 
increased  by  straining  up  to  rupture, 
1125,  effect  of  processes  of  preparation 
and  working  on  tenacity,  891  (6)  and 
(d)  ;  strength  when  prepared  by  Besse- 
mer process,  1114;  influence  of  size, 
skin,  forging  on  absolute  strength, 
1141;  compressive  strength  equal  to 
tensile,  1118;  torsional  strength,  1039 
(c),  1113;  transverse  strength,  1105 

stricture  of,  902,  1139—40,  when 
prepared  by  Bessemer  process,  1114; 
magnetisation,  longitudinal  how  effect- 
ed by  transverse  force,  1733 

Axles  of,  under  repeated  loading, 
1000—3:  Bee  Axles 

Beams  of,  P.  Barlow's  experiments 
on,  937  {e) :  see  Beams 

Columns  of,  formulae  for,  978: 
see  Colunina     ■ 

Girders  of,  tubular,  1007,  proper 
proportions  of  web  and  flanges,  1016, 
1018,  1023:  see  Girders 

Pipes,  bursting  of,  983 
Iron  Commimoners*  Heport,  344,  371  (i), 

translated  into  French,  1094 
Itochronitm^    of    spiral    watch-springs, 

theory  and  experiment,  676 
Isosiatie    Cylinders    (= conjugate  func- 
tions), 1562 
Isotropyf  defined,  4  {rj) ;  its  rarity,  4  (t), 
115;    very  doubtful,  if  it  exists  in 
wires,  1271, 1273 

JacksoUy  on  steel,  897 

Jee,  A,  S.,  on  deflection  and  set  of 
cast-iron  girders,  1007 

Jelly,  1749;  equations  of  motion  and 
equilibrium  of,  and  their  solution, 
1810;  strain-energy  for,  1812;  com- 
parison of  equations  with  those  of 
viscous  fluid  and  ideal  ether,  1809 — 12 

Johnson^  R,,  on  hardness  of  metals  and 
aUoys  (1860),  845 

Johnson,  W.  R,,  on  strength,  etc.,  of 
stone  (1851),  1175 

Joint,  equable  elastic  rotating,  1697  {a) 

Jones,  J.,  table  of  pressures  necessary  for 
punching  plate-iron  (1853),  1103;  em- 
pirical formulae  for  his  results,  1104 


Joule,  </*.  P.,  effects  of  magnetism  on 
dimensions  of  iron  and  steel  bars 
(1846),  688,  cited  1321,  1727;  on  the 
thermo-electricity  of  ferruginous  me- 
tals and  on  thermal  effects  of  stretch- 
ing bodies  (1857),  689;  on  thermal 
effects  of  longitudinal  compression 
(1857),  690;  on  thermo-dynamic  pro- 
perties of  solids  (1859),  691—6;  on 
testing  steam  boilers  (1861),  697  (a)  ; 
after-strain  and  thermal  effects  in  silk 
and  spider  filaments  (1869),  697  (6) ; 
action  of  cold  in  rendering  iron  and 
steel  brittle  (1871),  697  (c) 

Jouravski,  his  approximate  method  of 
treating  slide  due  to  flexure  of  beams 
(1856),  939,  183  (a) ;  on  vibrations  in 
lattice  and  plate  girders,  1034 

Journals,  strength  of,  for  railway  axles, 
959 

Junge,  on  strength  of  '* split"  beams 
(1855),  928 

Kant,  Saint-Venant's  criticism  of  his 
antimony,  (i)  p.  187,  ftn. 

Karmarsch,  on  absolute  strength  of  me- 
tal wires  (1859),  1131 

Kaumann,  experiments  on  flexure  of 
railway  axles  under  static  load,  990 

Kelvin,  Lord:  see  Thomson,  Sir  W. 

Kendall,  2\,  on  Barnes'  discovery  that 
steel  may  be  cut  by  rotating  disc, 
836  (h) 

Kennedy,  A.  B,  W,,  experiments  on 
rupture  by  pressure,  (i)  p.  215,  ftn. 

Kenngott,  ^.,  oh  relation  between  atomic 
weight  and  hardness  (1852),  841 

Kerr,  his  results  for  normal  reflection  of 
polarised  light  from  magnetic  pole 
deducedfrom  Sir  W.  Thomson'stiieory, 
1782  (c) 

Ketteler,  adopts  F.  Neumann's  view  of 
dispersion,  1221 

Kinematics,  elastic  deformations  treated 
kinematically,  294 

Kinetic  Energy,  loss  of  by  impact,  209, 
217,  1517,  1684 

Kinks,  in  twisted  and  bent  wire,  1670 

Kirchhqff,  his  memoirs  on  elasticity,  1231 ; 
accounts  of  his  life,  (ii)  p.  39,  ftn. ;  on 
the  equilibrium  ana  motion  of  thin 
elastic  plates  (1848—50),  1232—43; 
on  the  elastic  equations  when  the 
shifts  are  not  indefinitely  small  (1852), 
1244 — 50;  on  the  equilibrium  and 
motion  of  an  indefinitely  thin  rod 
(1858),  1251—70;  on  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  of  rods  of  hard  steel 
(1859),  1271—3;  on  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light  at  the  surface  of 
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oryBtaUine  media,  1274;  Lectures  on 
mathematical  Physics,  Mechanics 
(1874—6),  1276—1300,  Optics  (1891), 
1301 ;  on  the  transverse  vibrations  of 
a  rod  of  variable  cross-section  (1879), 
1802 — 7;  on  the  theory  of  the  lumi- 
nons  point  (1881),  1308—10;  on  the 
theory  of  rays  of  Ught  (1882),  1811— 
2;  on  the  strain  of  an  elastic  solid 
when  magnetised  (1884),  1313 — 8; 
applications  of  the  results  of  preced- 
ing paper  (1884),  1319—21 

References  to:  adopts  a  sugges- 
tion of  Saint-VenanVs,  11;  on  problem 
of  plate,  167 ;  on  contour  conditions 
for  thin  plate,  394;  as  to  flexure  of 
rods,  198;  bis  assumptions  in  dealing 
with  flexure,  316;  comparison  of  his 
researches  on  rods  and  plates  with 
those  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  1691, 
1695,  with  those  of  Clebsch:  see 
Clehsch ;  his  method  of  combined  tor- 
sion and  flexure  to  determine  the 
stretch-squeeze  ratio,  1201  («),  1272; 
discussion  on  his  views  as  to  elastic 
constants  by  Saint-Venant,  193,  196 

Kirchhoff^s  Principle,  for  elastic  bodies  of 
which  one  or  more  dimensions  are 
indefinitely  small,  EirchhofTs  proof, 
Clebsch's  proof  and  general  remarks, 
1253,1358—9;  not  noted  by  Thomson 
and  Tait,  1695 

Kirhaldy,  I).,  his  experiments  on  com- 
parative strength  of  steel  and  wrought- 
iron  (1860),  1137—51;  his  experi- 
ments on  fracture,  1667 

Klang,  elastic  constants  of  fluor-spar, 
1212,  1780 

Klose,  comparison  of  straight  and  circu- 
lar cantilevers,  926 ;  strength  of  oast- 
iron  beams  of  different  cross-sections, 
927 

Knight,  on  strength  of  stone,  1183 

Knoll,  on  theory  of  latticed  girders,  1027 

Knott,  on  torsion  and  magnetisation, 
1727 

Kohlrausch,  F.,  his  formulae  and  results 
for  thermal  effect  on  elastic  moduli 
compared  with  those  of  Eupffer,  527 
— 4;  on  thermal  effect  on  shde-modu- 
lus  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  1753  (b); 
his  experiments  on  stretch-squeeze 
ratio  referred  to,  1201  (c) 

Kohlrausch,  R,,  experiments  on  after- 
strain  in  silk  and  glass  threads,  (i) 
p.  514,  ftn. 

Kohn,  experiments  on  impulsive  and 
repeated  torsional  loadings  (1851), 
991—3 

Koo$en,  J.   K.,  obscure   treatment    of 


fundamental  equations  of  elasticity 
(1867),  592 

Kopytowskif  on  the  internal  stresses  in 
a  freely  supported  beam  under  rolling 
load  (1865),  565—60;  follows  Bankine, 
465  (6) 

Korteweg,  on  strain  in  a  spherical  con- 
denser of  glass,  1818 

Kraft,  on  the  strength  of  earthenware 
pipes  (1869),  1172 

Krame,  on  plate  iron  (1859),  1127 

Krupp,  strength  of  his  cast  steel  (1855), 
1113 

Krutschf  uses  metal  needles  to  test  hard- 
ness (1820),  836  (/) 

Kundt,  his  results  for  transmission  of 
polarised  light  through  thin  magnet- 
ised iron-sheets  not  explained  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  theory  of  translucent 
metallic  films,  1782  (c) 

Kujpffer,  A.  T.,  his  annual  report  of  the 
St  Petersburg  physical  observatory 
(1850—64),  723—44  ;  on  themechani- 
cal  equivalent  of  heat  (1852),  745—6; 
investigations  on  the  flexure  of  metal- 
lic rods  (1854),  747 ;  on  the  influence 
of  heat  on  ^e  elasticity  of  metals 
(1854),  747,  (1867).  748—57;  his  'Ex- 
perimental  Researches  on  the  Elasti- 
city of  Metals,'  Vol.  i.  (1860),  758—72; 
ritumS  of  his  various  memoirs,  773; 
death  (1865),  722;  his  theoretical 
treatment  of  transverse  vibrations  cri- 
ticised by  Zdppritz,  774—84 ;  obscurity 
of  his  terminology,  723  (a) ;  his  theory 
corrected  and  his  results  in  part  re- 
calculated by  Zoppritz,  774—84;  re- 
ferred to,  1746,  1748, 1763 

Kurz,  A.,  edits  Glebsch's  posthumous 
pamphlet  on  optics,  1391 

Lalwratory,  importance  of  national  phy- 
sical, 769  (&),  1137  and  ftn. 

Lagrange,  on  elastic  rods  of  double- 
curvature,  165;  his  method  of  passing 
from  isolated  particles  to  continuous 
bodies  adopted  by  M6nabr^,  650 

LaxMlc,  F, ,  on  bridge- construction  (1857, 
1870),  887—9 

Lalanne,  on  graphical  tables,  921,  ftn. 

LamarUj  £!.,noteon  increase  of  strength 
resulting  from  building-in  terminals 
of  simple  and  continuous  beams  (1855) , 
671—7 

Lamb,  H.,  on  boundary  conditions  of 
thin  shells,  1234;  on  time  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  solid  steel  globe  of  size  of 
earth,  undergoing  ellipsoidal  deforma- 
tion, 1669 

Lami,  reports  on  Saint- Venaut's  torsion 
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memoir,  1 ;  gives  expression  for  slide  in 
any  direction,  4  {S) ;  uses  doubtful 
limit  of  safety,  5  (c) ;  reports  on  Saint- 
Venant^s  memoir  on  transverse  im- 
pact, 104;  Saint-Venant  on  his  results 
for  cylindrical  boiler,  125;  his  views 
on  propagation  of  light  cited,  146, 
1216—20,1274;  Saint-Venant's  views 
on  his  Uieory  of  light,  266 ;  criticism 
of  his  deduction  of  stress-strain  re- 
lations, 192  {a);  his  definition  of 
stress,  225 ;  his  contributions  to  cur- 
vilinear coordinates,  544 ;  his  views  as 
to  vibrations,  546 ;  his  contributions 
to  figure  of  earth,  562 — 8;  his  error 
as  to  'direct'  potential,  1487  (a) 

Lani^s  Problem^  investigated  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1651 

Lam6  and  ClapeyroHj  their  condition 
for  rupture,  166;  insufficiency  of  their 
solution  of  infinite  elastic  solid,  bound- 
ed by  plane  subjected  to  load,  1487; 
their  solution  for  infinite  plane  plate 
leached  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1660 

Lang,  V,  von,  determination  of  constants 
which  occur  in  solution  of  equation 
for  transverse  vibrations  of  rods  (1858 
—9),  614,  616 

Langer,  <7.,  on  wooden  and  iron  lattice 
girders,  1022 

Larmor,  J.,  on  flaws  in  torsion  bars, 
1348  (/);  on  gyrostatioally  loaded 
media,  1782 

Latticed  Uirdera :  see  Girders 

Laugelt  A.,  on  the  cleavage  of  rocks, 
850 

Lavalley,  on  steel,  8'J7;  on  iron  plate, 
902 

Laves,  introduces  *'  split "  beam  or  gir- 
der (1859),  928 

Ijaws  of  Motion,  how  far  legitimately 
applicable  to  atoms,  276  and  ftn.,  (i) 
p.  185,  ftn.,  305 

Leeui,  thermal  effect  of  stretching,  692, 
695 ;  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  752 ; 
hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  846, 836  <6); 
thermo-electric  properties  under  strain, 
1645 — 6;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  rupture  surface 
of^  1667;  bursting  of  pipes  of,  983 

Lefortt  report  by  Saint-Venant,  Tresca 
and  Resal  upon  a  memoir  by,  266 

Lemoyne,  obscure  theory  of  transverse 
impact,  965 

Le  RouXf  on  thermal  phenomena  ac- 
companying vibrations  (1860),  827 

Ij^vy,  M.,  pupil  of  Saint-Venant,  416; 
on  stability  of  loose  earth,  242 ;  form 
of  equilibrium  of  pulverulent  mass 
studied  by  him,  1590;  defect  of  his 


theoiy,  1613 ;  establishes  general  body- 
stress  equations  of  plasticity,  248,  2  45^ 
250;  his  general  equations  of  plasti- 
city corrected  by  Saint-Venant,  263 
— 4 ,  his  method  of  finding  deflection 
of  circular  plate  anyhow  loaded,  336 ; 
his  asBomptions  in    theory  of    thin 
plates,  385 ;  his  memoir  on  thin  plates 
(1877)  and  controversy  with  Boussi- 
nesq  as  to  *  local  perturbations  and 
contour  conditions,*  394,  1441;    his 
views   on   thin    plates   criticised   by 
Saint-Venant    and    Boussinesq,  394, 
397 ;  his  treatment  of  local  perturba- 
tions discussed,  1522 — 4;  his  contro- 
versy with  Boussinesq  as  to  collapse 
of  belts  subjected  to  external  pressure, 
1556 

Livy-Lambert,  abac  for  Phillips*  spring 
formulae,  921,  ftn. 

Liebisch,  Th.,  his  treatise  on  physical 
crystallography  cited,  1800,  ftn. 

Light,  relation  to  elasticity,  101 ;  propa- 
gation of^  when  ether  has  initial  stresses, 
145—6;  theory  of.  Saint- Venant*s 
discussion  of  views  of  Caucby,  Green, 
Briot,  Sarrau,  Lam6  and  Boussinesq, 
265;  Bankine's  theoiy  of  molecular 
vortices  applied  to  polarised  light, 
440,  his  oscillatory  theory  of,  441 ; 
liiminiferons  ether  requires  for  its 
refractive  action  fewer  constants  than 
those  of  crystalline  elastic  medium, 
452;  Fresnel's  equations  deduced  by 
M6nabr6a,  551  (b) ;  reflection  and  re- 
fraction for  in  <nystalline  n^ia,  594, 
1274;  historical  treatment  of  elastic 
jelly  theory,  1213;  Cauchy*s  views, 
F.  Neumann's  views  ^Fresnel's  laws 
with  different  plane  oi  polarisation), 
1214;  G.  Neumann's  incompressible 
ether,  1215 ;  F.  Neumann's  researches, 
1229  (a)^<;);  Kirchhoff,  F.  Neumann, 
and  MacGuUagh  on  reflection  and  re- 
fraction, 1274;  Eirchhoff's  elastic 
theory  of,  1301;  source  of,  in  elastic 
ether,  1308 — 10;  Glebsch  on  circu- 
larly-polarising media,  1324 ;  Glebsch 
starts  really  from  a  rari-constent  basis, 
1391;  Boussinesq's  theoiy  of  lumi- 
nif  erous  waves,  1449 ;  he  retains  second 
shift-fluxions,  1465 ;  he  supposes  aeo- 
lotropy  produced  by  initial  stresses  in 
isotropic  medium,  1467 ;  discussion  of 
wave-motion,  quasi-transverse  and 
quasi-longitudinal  waves,  Fresnel's 
wave  surface,  etc.,  1468 — 71 ;  assump- 
tions made  in  Boussinesq's  final  elastic 
theory,  1478 — 80 ;  general  remarks  on, 
1484 ;  Boussinesq  and  Sarrau's  equa- 
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tions  for  waves  in  donble-refractive 
medium,  obtained  for  deformed  iBo- 
tropic  mediam,  1569;  on  waves  in 
aeolotropio  medium,  1764, 1778,  when 
incompressible,  1774—5,  1776  (a), 
1778;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  theory  of 
InminoQS  waves,  1765—83,  passim: 
see  also  Refraction^  Double,  Ether, 
Rotation  of  Plane  of  polarised  light, 
etc. 

Limestone :  see  Stone 

Limits,  elastic,  pnlvemlent  and  plastic, 
nature  of,  1568—9, 1585—7,  1593—5, 
1720:  see  also  Elastic  Limits,  Failure, 
Fail- Point,  Strength,  etc. 

Line  of  Pressure,  in  arches,  518, 1009 

Link-Polygon,  defined,  (i)  p.  354,  ftn.; 
used  in  theoiy  of  arches,  518 

Links:  see  Chains,  Links  of 

Lippich,  erroneous  theory  of  vibrations 
of  light  loaded  rod,  774 

Lissajous,  J.,  on  transverse  vibrations 
of  bars  (1858),  825  (d) ;  on  the  optical 
study  of  vibrations  (1857),  826 

Littmann,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 

Live-Load :  see  Rolling-Load 

**Lloud*s*'  experiments  on  iron  plates 
and  rivetting,  1185 

Loctd,  equivalent  statical  systems  of,  pro. 
duoe  same  elastic  strains,  8,  9, 21, 100 ; 
this  *' principle  of  elastic  equivalence 
of  statically  equipollent  loads  "  applied 
to  plates,  1354,  1440,  1522-4,  1714; 
principle  stated  and  demonstrated  for 
body-forces,  e£feot  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site forces  and  of  couple,  1521 ;  effect 
of  local  load  in  producing  stress  in 
extended  elastic  solid,  1487  (c);  sudden, 
effect  on  iron  and  frozen  iron,  1148; 
repeated,  how  affecting  materials,  364 : 
see  also  Fatigue,  Girder,  Axle,  Torsion, 
Flexure,  etc.;  distribution  of,  over 
base  of  a  prism  not  adhering  to  a 
surface,  516;  measured  by  a  aoale  of 
colours,  794 

Loadpoint,  515 — 6 

Load-Systems,  classified,  461 

Lohse,  on  the  buckling  of  the  bracing 
bars  of  latticed  girders,  1019 

Lommel,  adopts  F.  Neumann's  view  of 
dispersion,  1221 

Longridge,  J.  A,,  on  the  construction  of 
artillery  (I860),  1076—81 

Loomis,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  {e);  his 
experiments  on  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  slide-modulus,  1758  (6) 

Lnrbrrg,  on  electro-strietion  referred  to, 
1313 


Lorgna,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Louvel,  graphic  tables  of  resistance  of 
iron  bars,  921,  ftn. 

Love,  G.  H.,  his  Treatise  on  strength  of 
Iron  and  Steel  and  their  use  in  Con- 
struction (1859),  894—905;  reduces 
elasticity  to  an  empirical  science, 
894—^ ;  on  strength  of  pillars  of  steel 
(1861),  978 ;  his  account  of  Hodgkin- 
son,  975;  his  empirical  formulae  for 
Fairbaim's  experiments  on  flues,  987 

Love,  A.E.  H,,  his  treatment  of  flexure, 
(i)  p.  ix.,  ftn. ;  on  boundary  conditions 
for  thin  shells,  1234 ;  on  thin  elastic 
shells,  1296  his;  on  Eirohhoff's  as- 
sumptions in  theory  of  plates,  (ii)  p. 
86,  ftn. ;  his  Treatise  on  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Elasticity  referred  to,  1764 

Lilders,  W,,  first  d^w  attention  to  net- 
work of  curved  lines  on  surface  of 
bar-iron,  cast-steel  and  tin, — LUders' 
curves — in  wrought-iron  I-seotional 
beams,  1190 ;  in  round  holes  punched 
in  steel  plates,  etc.,  (i)  p.  761,  ftn.  and 
(ii),  frontispiece 

Luminous  Point,  in  elastic  ether,  theory 
of,  1308—10;  types  of  motion  started 
by,  1768—9 

Lynde,  J.  G.,  experiments  on  cast-iron 
girders  of  Hodgkinson's  section,  1031 

MaeConnell,  on  hollow  railway  axles 
(1853),  988—9 

MacCuUagh,  his  theory  of  light  referred 
to,  1274 

MeFarlane,  on  aeolotropic  electric  re- 
sistance produced  l^  aeolotropic 
strain,  1740;  experiments  on  steel 
pianoforte  wire  under  combined  trac- 
tive and  torsional  stress,  1742  (a); 
as  to  effect  of  permanent  molecular 
change  on  elastic  moduli,  1758 

Maclaurin^s  Theorem,  doubtful  use  of  in 
elastic theoiy,  1636—8, 1744,  ftn.:  see 
Approximation 

MaclBod  and  Clarke,  on  alteration  of 
stretch-modulus  of  tuning-fork  with 
temperature,  1753  (6) 

Macvicar,  J.  G,,  metaphysical  views  on 
atomic  theory  (1860),  872 

Magnetisation,  Permanent,  as  test  for 
purity  of  iron,  1189 

Magnetisation,  Relation  to  Stress  and 
Strain,  historical  notices,  B^anmur 
on  impulsive  stress  and  magnetisation, 
(i)  p.  564,  ftn.,  Sooresby,  bending  and 
twisting,  (i)  p.  564,  ftn.,  Baden-Powell 
on  torsion,  811.  De  Haldat,  Becquerel, 
Matteucci,  etc.,  on  torsion,  811  —2;  in- 
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fluenoe  of  torsional  elastio  and  set  strain 
on  temporary  and  permanent  magnet- 
isation, 814 — 6;  Wertheim  does  not 
recognise  *  critical  twist,'  818;  he  falls 
back  on  a  theory  of  ether  vibrations 
to  explain  magnetic  phenomena,  817 ; 
no  sensible  results  in  case  of  torsion 
applied  to  diamagnetio  bodies,  814 
(xii) ;  effect  of  long  repeated  torsions 
on  magnetic  properties  of  wrought-iron 
axles,  994;  influence  of  torsion  on 
electro-magnetism,  701 — 4,  on  magnet- 
isation, 703;  Matteacci's  **  bundle  of 
fibres"  theory  to  account  for  magnetic 
effect  of  torsion,  701,  704 ;  influence 
of  torsion  on  magnetisation  of  steel 
bars,  712 ;  influence  of  magnetisation 
on  torsion  of  iron  and  steel  wires, 
713—4 ;  comparison  of  magnetic  and 
torsional  phenomena,  714  (13) — (16); 
effect  of  temperature  on  magnetisa- 
tion, 714  (17) -(19);  Wiedemann's 
mechanical  theory  of  magnetisation, 
715 ;  twisting  of  iron-wire,  when  mag- 
netised in  a  direction  indined  to  axis, 
explanation  of  Maxwell,  reversal  ob- 
sei^ed  by  Bidwell,  1727;  soft-iron 
wire  subjected  to  longitudinal  traction 
and  then  twisted  under  earth's  vertical 
magnetic  component,  effect  on  mag- 
netisation, 1735;  effect  of  twist  on 
loaded  and  magnetised  nickel  wires, 
1735 ;  production  by  torsion  of  longi- 
tudinal magnetisation  in  wire  mag- 
netised by  axial  current,  1735;  on 
direction  of  induced  longitudinal 
current  in  iiou  and  nickel  wires  by 
twist  under  longitudinal  magnetic 
force,  1737 

Joule's  experiments  as  to  effects 
of  magnetisation  on  dimensions  of 
iron  and  steel  bars,  free  and  under 
tension,  688;  no  magnetic  influence 
on  copper  wires,  688;  influence  of 
tension  on  magnetisation,  705;  influ- 
ence of  longitudinal  load  on  induced 
and  residual  magnetisation  of  iron 
and  steel  wires,  1728;  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  results  for  steel 
pianoforte  wire  and  consideration  of 
how  they  must  be  limited  in  light  of 
Villari  critical  field,  1728—9;  ViUari 
critical  field  for  soft-iron,  1780—1; 
influence  of  temperature,  1731 — 2; 
effect  of  longitudinal  pull  on  magnet- 
isation of  cobalt  and  nickel,  Villari 
critical  field  for  cobalt,  1736,  as  to 
this  field  for  nickel  (?),  1736;  effects 
of  transverse  stress  on  longitudinal 
magnetisation  of  iron,  1733;  develop- 


ment of  aeolotropic  inductive  susoepi- 
ibility  by  stresses  other  than  pore 
compression,  1734;  diamagnetio  power 
of  bismuth  increased  by  compression, 
700 

magnetic  rotation  of  plane  of 
polarisation  in  flint  and  erown  glass 
affected  by  compression,  no  sensible 
rotation  in  slightly  compressed  erown 
glass,  698;  rotatory  effect  on  plane  of 
polarisation  is  influenced  and  can  be 
annulled  by  meohfuiical  stress,  797 

Eirchhoff's  theory  of  strain  pro- 
duced by  magnetisation,  1313 — ^21 ;  he 
assumes  the  coefficient  of  induced 
magnetisation  constant  and  neglects 
square  of  strain,  doubtftil  character  of 
his  results,  1314,  1321;  strain  in 
isotropic  iron  sphere  due  to  uniform 
magnetisation,  1319—20;  neglect  of 
terms  connecting  intensity  of  magnet- 
isation with  strain,  1321 

Magnetism,  elastic  analogue  to  magnetic 
force,  1627, 1630, 1813--5;  analogues 
to  electro-magnetic  force  and  to 
magnetic  potential  in  strained  jelly, 
1813 — 4;  failure  of  analogue  in  the 
conditions  at  interfaoe  of  two  jellies 
and  of  two  substances  of  different 
magnetic  permeabilities,  1815 

Magnut,  on  thermo-electric  oxurents 
produced  by  strain,  1645  (iv) 

Mahiitre,  on  stress  produced  by  rotation 
of  wheels  (1857),  590 ;  erroneous  theory 
of  stress  produced  by  rapidly  moving 
load  (1857),  963 

Mainardi,  on  equilibrium  of  strings 
(1856),  580 

MalfcUU,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

MaUedbU,  defined,  466  (vi) 

Malletf  on  deflection  oi  girders  due  to 
rapidly  moring  load,  964 ;  on  physical 
conditions  involved  in  tiie  construc- 
tion of  artiUery  (1855),  1054—72;  on 
resilience  and  influence  of  sise  of 
casting,  1128 — ^9;  reports  on  proper- 
ties of  metals  (1838—43),  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn. 

Malloek,  his  experiments  on  streteh- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 

Manger,  J.,  on  strength  of  cements 
(1859),  1170 

Manometer,  tested  by  teinometer,  797 

Mantion,  theoretical  study  of  a  canal 

bridge  (1860),  1034 
Marble :  see  Stone 
Mareoux,  on  axles,  (i)  p.  610,  ftn. 
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Marcq^  ezperimeots  on  strength,  elastio 
limit  and  stretoh-modulus  of  wood 
(1855),  1157 

Marie f  his  histoiy  of  mathematics,  162 
and  ftn. 

MariotUf  on  stretch  limit  of  safety, 
6(c) 

Marqfoy^  apparatus  for  recording  deflec- 
tion of  bridges  (1859),  1032 

Masson,  on  correlation  of  physical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  (1858),  823—4 

MathieUf  pupil  of  Saint-Venant's,  416; 
his  discussion  of  potential  of  second 
kind,  235    . 

Matter^  cannot  be  continuous,  278 

Matteuccif  on  rotation  of  plane  of  polar- 
ised light  under  magnetic  influence, 
and  on  diamagnetic  phenomena  (1850), 
698 — ^9;  on  the  influence  of  heat  and 
compression  on  diamagnetic  pheno- 
mena (1853),  700;  on  the  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  developed  by 
torsion  (1858),  701—5 ;  letter  to  Arago 
on  relation  of  torsion  to  magnetisation 
(1847),  812 ;  cited  on  relation  of  torsion 
to  magnetisation,  1729,  1734,  1737 

Maxwellf  discussion  by  Saint-Venant  of 
his  views  as  to  elastic  constants,  193, 
196;  his  statements  as  to  bi-constant 
isotropy  objected  to  by  Wertheim,  797 
(c) ;  his  views  on  stress-strain  relations 
referred  to,  227;  cited  as  to  lines  of 
flow,  1564 ;  as  to  relation  of  stress  and 
magnetisation,  1727,  1734 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat:  see 
Heat 

Mechanical  Representation  of  Magnetic 
Force,  1627, 1630, 1813—5 

Meistner,  M.,  on  absolute  strength  of 
iron  and  steel  (1858),  1123 

Membraney  equation  for  transverse  shift 
of,  390;  F.  Neumann's  treatment  of, 
1228;  Eirohhofrs  treatment  of,  1292, 
1300  (a);  membrane  terms  in  plate- 
equations^  1296 — 9 ;  stretch  in  curved 
extensible  membrane,  1461;  Gauss* 
theorem  for  ineztensible  membrane, 
1461,  1671;  vibrations  of  flexible, 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  difiFerent 
material,  551  (5) ;  nodal  lines  of  square 
membranes,  825  (<e),  1223;  transverse 
vibrations  of  regularly  and  irregularly 
stretched,  1800  (c),  of  circular,  1385; 
e£fect  of  stiffness  on  note,  1439 

Minabria,  on  theory  of  vibrations  (1855), 
550 — 1 ;  on  general  laws  of  vibrations 
(1855),  578;  on  the  minimum  property 
of  work  done  by  elastic  system  (1858), 
604-6 

Mercury,  compressibility  of,  1817 


Mery,  on  theory  of  arches,  1009 

Metals,  generally  amorphic  and  thus 
have  ellipsoidal  elasticity,  144 ;  drawn 
or  rolled,  elastic  constants  for,  282; 
stress  formulae  and  elastic  constants 
for,  314;  tables  of  their  elastic  con- 
stants, 469, 752, 764, 756, 778,1751—2; 
hardness  of,  Musschenbrock's  order, 
836  (c),  Calvert  and  Johnson's,  (i)  p. 
592,  rtn.,  Glarinval's,  846;  how  thermo- 
electric properties  are  influenced  by 
strain,  1642—7:  for  general  discus- 
sion of  their  elastic,  thermo-elastic 
and  other  physical  properties,  see  Iron, 
Gofffper,  Brass,  etc. 

Metatatic  Axes,  treatment  by  Bankine 
and  Saint-Venant,  137  (vi),  446 

Meyer,  0.  E. ,  edits  F.  Neumann's  Lec- 
tures on  Elasticity,  1192 ;  on  modem 
researches  upon  the  elasticity  of  crys- 
tals, 1212 

Mica,  stretch-modulus  of,  1210 

Michelot,  on  strength  of  stone,  1179 

Militier,  effect  of  long-continued  and 
repeated  loading  on  electrical  and 
magnetic  properties  of  wrought-iron 
axles,  994 

Millar,  W.  J„  edits  Bankine's  papers, 
418;  Bankine's  Manual  of  Applied 
Mechanics,  464 

Mitgau,  on  cast-  and  wrought-iron  gird- 
ers, 954 

Mitscherlichy  on  strain  in  calcspar  due 
to  change  of  temperature,  1197;  on 
change  of  optic  axes  in  bi-axal  crystal 
with  change  of  temperature,  1218 

Models,  in  relief  for  torsion,  (i)  p.  2,  60 ; 
for  transverse  impact  of  bars,  106, 361 ; 
for  vibrating  string.  111;  of  elastic 
structures,  law  of  relation  between 
shifts  and  strains  for  large  and  small, 
1718  (a) ;  Sir  W.  Thomson's,  of  a  21- 
constant  solid,  1771 — 3,  of  the  ether, 
1806—7,  illustrating  a  double-assem- 
blage of  Bosoovichian  atoms  and  a 
multi-oonstant  elastio  solid,  1804 — 5 

Modified  Action,  hypothesis  of,  276, 305, 
1447—8,  1770,  1773;  seems  involved 
in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  multi-constant 
Bosoovichian  system,  1808 — 5:  see 
also  Intermolecular  Action  and  Con- 
stants.  Elastic 

Modulus  and  Principal  Modulus,  defined 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1761 ;  value  of, 
depends  on  working  and  is  peculiar  to 
each  test  efpecimen,  1752;  difference 
between  kinetic  and  static  moduli  at- 
tributed by  Seebeck  to  after-strain, 
474  (d);  Wertheim's  views,  809;  Mas- 
son's  numbers,  824;  Kupffer's  results. 
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728;  Sir  W.  Thomson's  thermo-elastic 
investigation  of  relation  between  ki- 
netic and  static  moduli,  1750 — 1 ;  tables 
of  ratio  of  two  moduli  for  various 
materials,  1751;  on  Wertheim's  re- 
sults, 1751 

Modulus,  Dilatation  (or  Bulk,  1709  (d)), 
investigated  by  Eirchhoff,  1279;  how 
affected  by  temperature,  1638  and  ftn. ; 
table  of,  for  variety  of  materials,  1752 ; 
for  an  aeolotropic  solid.  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son distinguishes  two  kinds,  tasino- 
mic  and  thlipsinomic,  their  values, 
1776 

Modulus,  Plate,  defined,  323,  385 

Modulus,  Slide  (or  Rigidity,  1709  [d)), 
effect  on  torsional  resistance  of  its  varia- 
tion across  section,  186 ;  how  influenced 
by  tort,  1755 ;  how  influenced  by  set- 
stretch,  1753  (a);  thermal  effect  on, 
754,  756,  for  iron,  copper  and  brass, 
1753  (&);  tables  of,  for  wires,  1749, 
for  variety  of  materials,  1752 

Modulus,  Stretch  (or  Young*8  Modulus, 
or  Longitudinal  Rigidity,  1709  {d}); 
how  influenced  by  working  strain,  an- 
nealing, etc.,  727,  1753,  by  set,  194,  by 
tort,  1755,  by  initial  stress,  241 ;  varies 
with  manufacture,  size,  method  of 
placing  and  loading  of  piece  tested, 
1110,  1112;  supposed  relation  to  coef- 
ficient of  thermal  expansion,  717,  823, 
to  atomic  weight,  719 — 21 ;  difference 
between  static  and  kinetic  stretch- 
moduli  (from  flexural  experiments  of 
Eupffer)  in  ease  of  steel,  platinum, 
brass  and  iron,  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  specific  heats,  728 ;  like 
result  from  Masson's  experiments,  824; 
how  affected  by  temperature,  1753  {b), 
756;  relation  to  density,  741  (a),  759  {e) ; 
stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  not  equal 
for  small  loads,  796,  809,  nor  for  cast- 
iron,  971  (2),  empirical  formulae  for 
stress-strain  relations  in  case  of  this 
inequality,  178 

variation  of  value  across  cross- 
section  of  prism  or  bar,  169  (e) ;  method 
of  treatment,  518, 1425, 1749 ;  formulae 
for,  due  to  Bresse  and  Saint-Venant, 
169  {e) ;  influence  of  this  variation  on 
flexure,  169  (/);  example,  in  case  of 
trunk  of  tree,  169  (/);  skin-change  in 
Talue  of,  169  (/),  974  (c),  1111 

in  case  of  aeolotropy,  in  terms  of 
36  elastic  constants,  7;  for  bodies 
possessing  various  types  of  elastic 
symmetry,  282;  its  distribution  by 
quartic,  309 — 10 ;  analysis  of  its  values 
when  its  variations  are  gradual  and 


continuous  round  a  point,  312 — 4;  ex- 
pressions for  values  in  stone  and  wood, 
314;  of  regular  crystal  in  any  direc- 
tion, 1206;  directions  of  maximum 
and  minimum  values,  1207;  to  be 
experimentally  determined  by  trans- 
verse vibrations  of  rods  cut  in  various 
directions,  821; 

methods  of  determining, — Kirch - 
hoff's  theory,  by  means  of  deflections 
of  stretched  bar,  1289 ;  from  transverse 
vibrations  of  loaded  rods,  774—^ ;  in 
case  of  glass  firom  double-refraotiye 
power,  786 

tables  of  values  for  metals,  752, 
for  wires,  1749,  for  various  materials, 
1752;  value  for  alum,  1206,  for  calc- 
spar,  gypsum  and  mica,  1210 

Mohn,  on  strength,  etc.,  of  stone,  1176 

Mohs,  modifies  Hatty's  scale  of  hardness, 
836  (d) 

Moigno,  Saint-Venantoontributeschapter 
on  elasticity  to  his  treatise  on  statics, 
224 

Molecules,  translational  vibrations  of, 
used  to  explain  heat,  68;  size  of, 
according  to  Ampere,  Becquerel,  Ba- 
binet  and  Sir  W.  Thomson,  (i)  p.  184; 
molecular  state  of  bodice  affected  by 
stress,  861,  by  vibrations,  862;  Mac- 
vicar  on  molecular  phenomena,  872; 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on  shell-spring  mole- 
cule, 1765,  1769,  ftn.;  distinction 
between  velocity  of  molecule  and  of 
particle,  1463—4;  Sir  W.  Thomson 
on  molecular  constitution  of  matter, 
1798 — 1805;  on  probable  molecular 
structure  of  isotropic  solid,  1799; 
molecular  tactics,  their  bearing  on 
rari-  and  multi-constancy,  1800—5: 
see  in  particular  Intermol&nUar  Action 
and  Atomic  Constitution  of  Bodies 

Molinos,  L.,  on  bridge -construction 
(1857),  890 

Moll,  C,  L,,  text-book  on  strength  of 
materials  (1858),  875 

Moments  of  Inertia,  values  of,  for  tri- 
angles and  trapezia,  103 

Moments,  Theorem  of  the  three,  for  con- 
tinuous loads  and  uniform  cross-sec- 
tion, 603;  for  isolated  loads,  values 
of  reactions,  607 ;  for  continuous  loads, 
unequal  heights  of  supports,  and  un- 
equ(J  flexural  rigidities,  693 

Montigny,  mode  of  counting  vibrations 

il852),    822;    his  results   contradict 
^audrimont's,  822 
Morin,  Lemons  de  m^canique  pratique 
(B^sistance     des     mat^riaux     (1853, 
1856)),  876—82 ;  his  erroneous  views 
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on  elastic  limit,  878 ;  on  elasticity  of 
alaminiom,  1164 

Mortar,  strength  of,  880  (b) 

Moseley^  graphical  construction  for  line 
of  pressure,  1009 

MuUUctyMtancy,  remarks  on,  4  (^),  192, 
193, 196,  197,  results  f^om  hypothesis 
of  modified  action,  (i)  p.  186 ;  model 
illustrating,  1771—3 ;  may  be  deduced 
according  to  Sir  W.  Thomson  firom 
Boscovichian  system  of  atoms,  1798 — 
1805 :  see  for  further  references,  Con- 
stanU,  Elastic,  Constant  Controversy, 
Rari-constancy 

Muaele,  after-strain  in,  828,  829—30, 
832;   stretch-modulus  of,  830 

MuMchenbroekj  his  method  of  measuring 
scale  of  hardness,  836  (b) 

Miittrich,  his  experiments  on  nodal  lines 
of  square  plates,  G.  et  A.  p.  4 

Nagaska,  on  current  in  nickel  wire 
under  longitudinal  magnetizing  force, 
produced  by  twist,  1736,  1737 

Navier,  gives  formula  for  value  of  stretch 
(«j.)  in  any  direction,  4  (8) ;  his  lectures 
edited  and  annotated  by  Saint-Venant, 
160;  on  summing  intermolecular  ac- 
tion, 228;  on  impact  of  elastic  bar, 
341;  his  memoir  on  rectangular  thin 
plates,  399;  on  statically  indetermi- 
nate reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. ;  first 
applies  theory  of  elasticity  to  arches, 
1009 ;  F.  Neumann  adopts  his  methods, 
1193,  1195 

Nerve,  after -strain  of,  830;  stretch- 
modulus  of,  830 

Neumann,  C,  general  theory  of  elasticity 
(1860),667— 73, 1195;  introduces  idea 
of  incompressible  ether,  1215  and  ftn.; 
his  genentlised  equations  of  elasticity, 
670,  1260 ;  discussion  of  his  views  as 
to  elastic  constants  by  Saint-Venant, 
193;  his  method  of  finding  strain- 
energy,  229 

Neumann,  F,,  his  *' Lectures  on  the 
theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids  "  (de- 
livered, 1857—74,  pubUshed,  1885), 
1192 — 1228;  on  the  optical  properties 
of  hemiprismatic  crystals  (1835),  1218 
and  ftn. ;  on  the  double-refraction  of 
Ught  (1832),  1229,  (1841),  1221;  on 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
(1836),  1229;  on  Fresnel's  formulae 
for  total  reflection  (1837),  1229;  his 
**  Lectures  on  theoretical  optics  **  (1885), 
1229 ;  his  formula  for  torsion,  1230 

chief  features  of  his  researches : 
thermo- elastic  equations,  1196—7; 
general  proof  of  uniqueness  of  elastic 

T.  E.  PT.  II. 


equations,  1198 — 9;  his  discussion  of 
crystals,  1203—12,  1219;  first  deter- 
mines stretch-modulus  quartic,  151, 
remarks  on  this  quartic,  309,  error  in 
Vol.  I.  about  this  quartic  corrected,  p. 
209,  ftn.,  G.  et  A.  p.  3;  his  treatment 
of  waves  and  elastic  ^eory  of  light, 
1213— «,  1220--1,  1229;  his  theory  of 
impact  of  bars,  203,  1224—5;  his 
definition  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  light,  1214;  gives  among  the  first 
a  true  theory  of  dispersion,  1221; 
erroneous  method  of  approximation, 
1225—6 

erroneous  identification  of  crystal- 
line axes  (788*—795*),  684;  his  theory 
of  influence  of  traction  on  torsionaJ 
vibrations,  736  (iii);  his  method  of 
finding  s^tch-squeeze  ratio  by  dis- 
tortion of  cross* sections  under  flexure, 
736  and  ftn. ;  notices  that,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  volume  of  wire  increases 
under  traction,  736;  his  theory  of 
photo-elasticity  referred  to,  792,  793 
(iii) ;  list  of  bis  pupils,  1192  and  ftn. 

Neutral  Axis,  distinguished  from  neutral 
line,  (i)  p.  114,  ftn. ;  for  flexure  under 
asymmetrical  loading,  171;  relation 
to  ellipse  of  inertia  and  stress-centre, 
515 ;  applied  to  elastic  bodies  resting 
on  rigid  surfaces,  515 — 6,  602;  at- 
tempted extension  to  curved  surfaces, 
602;  does  not  pass  through  centroid, 
if  there  be  any  thrust,  922;  existence 
or  not  of  strain  at,  1016  ;  in  cast-iron 
beams  does  not  pass  through  centroid 
(?),  971,  1091,  1117  (iii);  erroneously 
placed  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  1689 

Neutral  Line,  distinguished  from  neutral 
axis,  (i)  p.  114,  ftn. ;  coincides  closely 
with  central  line  if  load  be  transverse, 
930 

Newton,  his  experiments  on  impact,  209 ; 
his  theory  of  impact  criticised,  1682 ; 
his  proof  of  velocity  of  sound,  219; 
treated  intermolecular  force  as  central, 
269 

Nickel,  admixture  with  cast-iron  tends 
to  reduce  strength  of  latter,  1166; 
prevents  crystallisation  of  iron,  1189; 
effect  of  torsion  on  loaded  and  mag- 
netised nickel  wire,  1736;  effect  of 
longitudinal  pull  on  magnetisation  of, 
1736;  as  to  existence  of  a  Villari 
critical  field,  1736;  direction  of  in- 
duced longitudinal  current  by  twist 
under  longitudinal  magnetic  force, 
1737 

Nicking,  how  it  produces  change  in  tough 
iron,  1067 
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Nodal  Linetf  of  square  membranes,  825 
(<;),  1228;  of  plates,  (i)  p.  575,  ftn., 
1238—43,  1300  {b) 

Nodes t  of  vibrating  bars,  825  (a)— (<2), 
1228 

Noie^  pitch  of  fandamental,  asserted  by 
Wertheim  to  depend  on  intensity  of 
distorbance,  809;  of  circolar  plates, 
1242, 1248;  of  membranes,  1228, 1489; 
of  rods  of  nniform  cross-section,  1228, 
1291  (5),  of  varying  cross  -  section, 
1802—7;    of   stretched   string,    1291 

NoyonyOn  the  suspension  bridge  of  Roche 

Bernard,  1088 
Nutation,  effect  of  elastic  yielding  of 

earth  on,  1665, 1738—9 

(yBrien,  his  theory  of  dispersion  (1842), 
1221 

Oerstedf  his  theory  of  the  piezometer 
discussed  by  Neumann,  1201  (c) 

Okatow,  his  mode  of  finding  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  («) 

Optic  Axest  dispersion  of,  1218,  ftn.; 
Neumann's  theory  of  change  oif  posi- 
tion due  to  pressure  or  temperature, 
1220 

Optical  Axes,  defined,  1218,  ftn. 

C^tical  Coefficient  of  Elasticity  y  defined, 
796 

Ordnance:  see  Cannon 

Orr's  "  Circle  of  the  Industrial  Arts  "  (On 
the  useful  metals  and  their  alloys, 
(1857)),  891 

Orthotatic  Axes,  137  (ill),  445 ;  Green's 
condition  for,  in  case  of  ether,  (i) 
p.  96,  ftn. 

Orthotatic  Ellipsoid,  discovered  by 
Haughton,  named  by  Kankine,  137, 
445 

Ortmann,  theory  of  resistance  of  ma- 
terials (1843,  1855),  922 

Owen,  on  strength  ox  'toughened'  oast- 
iron  girders,  1105 

Pagani,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Painvin,  on  vibrations  of  ellipsoidal 
sheUs  (1854),  544—8 

Pansner,  L,,  uses  diamond  and  metal 
needles  to  test  hardness  (1813),  836  (/) 

Paoli,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Pape,  on  axes  of  atmospheric  disinte- 
gration in  crystals,  1219 

Paradisi,  G,,  on  nodal  lines  of  plates 
(1806),  (i)  p.  575,  ftn. 

Pearson,  if.,  note  on  Clape3rron's  Theo- 
rem of  three  momentB(elaBtic  supports) , 


(i)  p.  413,  ftn. ;  on  ratio  of  transverse 
to  absolute  strength  of  cast-iron,  (i) 
p.   719,   ftn. ;    on    flexure  of   heavy 
beams,  387,  ftn.,  1427;  on  intermole- 
oular  action,  1447;  on  condition  for 
replacing  surface-load  by  body-force, 
1695,  ftn. ;  on  the  generalised  equations 
of  elasticity,  1709  (a);  on  the  strain 
energy  of  a  jelly  with  rigidly  fixed  boun- 
daries, 1813,  ftn. ;  on  torsion  in  axles 
and  shafting,  (i)  p.  668,  ftn.  and  (i) 
p.  678,  ftn. 

Pekdrek,  F.,  his  sklerometer,  842 

Pendulum,  conical,  stress  in  its  support, 
589 

Perreaux,  L.  6r.,  testing  apparatus  for 
yam,  thread,  wire,  etc.  (1858),  1152 

Persy,  on  skew  loading  of  besmis,  70; 
G.  et  A.  p.  9 

Petin,  on  steel,  897 

Petzval,  J.,  on  the  vibrations  of  stretched 
strings,  617 

Phear,  J.  B.,  on  Lamp's  stress-ellipsoid, 
513 

Phillips,  E,,  on  the  springs  of  railway 
rolling  stock  (1852),  482—508;  errors 
in  results  for  rolling  load  on  beam 
corrected  by  Saint- Venant  and  Bresee, 
377,  540;  on  rolling  load  on  bridges 
(1855),  166,  372—3,552—4;  on  resUi- 
ence  of  railway  buffers  (1857),  595 ;  on 
springs  (1858),  597;  on  the  spiral 
springs  of  watches  and  chronometers 
(I860),  674—9;  en  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  vibrations  of  rods  sub- 
jected to  terminal  conditions  varying 
with  the  time  (1664),  680—2;  writes 
notice  of  Saint-Venant  (1886),  415 

Photo-elasticity,  relation  of  contributions 
of  Fresnel,  Brewster,  F.  Neumann, 
Maxwell  and  Wertheim,  792, 793  (iii) ; 
Wertheim's  theory  corrected  by  Neu- 
mann's, 795 

Pianoforte  Wires,  strength  of,  1124 

Piezometer,  elasticity  of,  115.  119,  121; 
in  form  of  spherical  shell,  124;  ex- 
periments  on  copper  and  brass,  dis- 
cuBsed,  192  (&);  theory  of,  1201  {e) 

Pillars:  see  Columns  and  StrtUs 

Piohert,  reports  on  Saint-Venant's  tor- 
sion memoir,  1 

Pipes,  cast-iron,  formulae  for  strength 
of,  900;  when  unequally  heated,  962; 
bursting  of  wrought-iron  and  leaden 
pipes  &om  internal  pressure,  983; 
earthenware,  bursting  strength,  dry 
and  after  soaking,  1171;  formulae  for 
strength  of  eartiienware,  1172:  see 
also  Tubes 

Pirel,  tran^tes  Hodgkinson's  Experi- 
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mental  Researches  into  French, 
1095 

PUton  JRodt  stress  in,  681 

Plane  Surface,  of  infinite  elastic  solid 
subjected  to  given  stress  or  strain, 
1489—98 

Planet,  application  of  theory  of  elasticity 
to  figure  of:  see  Earth 

Plastic  Limit,  1568,  1586,  159B— 5 

Plastic  Rupture  Surface,  1667 

Plasticity,  169  {b);  flow  of  plastic  solid 
throngh  circolar  orifloe,  238;  coeffi- 
cients of  resistance  to  plastic  slide  and 
stretch  equal,  236 ;  name  used  in  this 
work  (or  plastieo-dynamies,  243;  trans- 
ition from  elasticity  to,  is  there  a 
middle  state?  244, 257 ;  general  equa- 
tions of,  245,  246,  250;  Tresca's  ex- 
perimental laws  of,  247 ;  Saint-Venant 
deals  with  uniplanar  equations  of,  248, 
1562 — 6;  difflcultyof  solving  equations 
of,  249;  equations  for  cylindrical 
plastic  flow,  252;  equations  of  uni- 
planar plastic  flow  reduce  to  discovery 
of  an  auxiliary  function,  253, 1562 — 6; 
surface  conditions  of,  254, 1594 ;  due 
to  torsion  of  right-circular  cylinder, 
255;  due  to  equal  flexure  of  prism 
of  rectangular  section,  256;  plastic 
pressure  is  transmitted  as  in  fluids, 
260;  of  a  right-circular  cylindrical 
shell  subjected  to  internal  and  ex- 
ternal pressure,  261 ;  same  shell  with 
outer  surface  rigidly  fixed,  Saint- Ye- 
nant  obtains  results  differing  firom 
Tresca's,  262 ;  Saint-Venant  corrects  a 
result  of  Levy's  for  the  general  equa- 
tions of,  252,  263 — 4;  need  of  new 
experiments  on,  and  method  of  making 
these,  267;  insufficiency  of  Tresca's 
mode  of  dealing  with  theory  of,  267 ; 
uniplanar  equations  of,  solved  by 
Boussinesq,  1562 — 6 ;  *  isostatic' curves 
obtained  graphically,  1564 ;  nature  of 
surface  conditions,  1594;  uniplanar 
equations  in  polar  coordinates,  1601 ; 
belts  of  plastic  material  subjected  to 
various  forms  of  pressure,  1602  (a) — 
{c)  (cf.  261 — 2);  action  of  circular 
punch,  1602  {d);  wedge  of  plastic 
material  squeezed  between  two  planes 
jointed  together,  1608 ;  uniplanar  body- 
stress  equation,  when  force-function 
exists^  1605  (6)--(c);  how  defined  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  1718  (6) 

Plasticity,  Coefficient  of  (K),  244,  247, 
259 ;  is  it  an  absolute  constant?  1568, 
1586,  1598;  method  of  determining, 
1569 

Plastico-^f/ynamies  =  Plasticity 


Plate,  Elastic,  history  of  problem,  167, 
1284,  1293,  1440;  torsion  of  thin 
plate,  29;  is  generally  amorphic,  if 
rolled,  115 

Plate,  tkiek,  Clebsch's  treatment  of, 
1350—53,  1356—7;  small  but.  not 
indefinitely  small  thickness,  1364; 
special  case  of  circular  plate,  stretched 
by  any  system  of  loads  parallel  to  the 
mi4-plane,  1355;  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, Boussinesq's  suggestion  for 
solution,  1519  (d);  annotated  Glebsch, 
Saint-Venant  and  Boussinesq's  re- 
searches, 322 — 337 ;  rectangular  plates, 
simple  cylindrical  flexure,  323;  double 
cylindrical  flexure,  824--325;  sub- 
jected laterally  to  shearing  load, 
326;  circular  plates,  synunetrical 
loading,  328,  335;  subject  to  lateral 
shearing  load,  329;  circular  annulus, 
328 — 330;  complete  plate  resting  on 
rim  of  a  disc,  831,  833;  criticism  of 
Saint- Venant's  solution,  331 ;  circular 
plate  centrally  supported,  deflection, 
etc.,  332;  deflections  for  complete 
plate  variously  loaded,  834;  complete 
plate,  deflection  of,  for  any  system  of 
loading,  385—^ ;  Levy's  principle,  836 ; 
.  assumptions  of  theory,  837 

Plate,  thin,  Eirchhoff's  first  treatment 
of  problem ,  1286 — 40,  doubtful  assump- 
tions, 1236,  expressions  for  strain- 
energy  of  bent  plate,  1237,  the  two 
boundary  conditions.  1238 — 9,  unique- 
ness of  solution,  1240;  Eirchhoff's 
second  treatment,  1292—1300,  finite 
shifts  of  infinitely  thin  plane  plate, 
1293,  obscure  step  in  Eirohhoff's 
reasoning,  1294,  Love's  views,  (ii) 
p.  86,  ftn.,  further  assumption  as  to 
stresses,  1295.  strain-energy  of  plane 
plate,  1296;  Basset's  terms  for  shell 
contribute  nothing  to  strain-energy  of 
plane  plate,  1296  bis;  finite  bending, 
1297,  sfight  bending,  1298—9;  Clebsch's 
treatment,  1375—84,  finite  shifts,  1376 
— 8,  mid-plane  approximately  a  deve- 
lopable surface,  1376,  small  diifts,  ge- 
neral equations  when  no  surface  load, 
1879 ;  Gehring's  treatment,  finite  shifts 
of  isotropic  plate,  1413—4,  errors, 
1414,  transverse  and  longitudinal  shifts 
of  aeolotropic  plate,  errors  of  treat- 
ment, 1415;  comparison  of  methods 
of  Eirchhoff,  Clebsch  and  Gehring, 
1292—3, 1375, 1411—3;  Thomson  and 
Tait's  treatment,  1698—1704,  strain- 
energy  for  plate  with  three  rectangular 
planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  1698—9, 
criticism    of    assumptions   made  by 
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Thomaon  and  Tait,  1700—1,  1703, 
1705,  oomparison  of  their  method  with 
thoBe  of  BouBsineBq  and  Saint-Venant, 
and  with  Eirohhoff's  first  treatment, 
1701,  analysis  of  bending  ooaples  for 
plate,  1702,  synclastio  and  anticlastio 
bending  stress,  1702,  stress-couple 
equation  for  plate,  1703,  Thomson 
and  Tait's  *  reconciliation  of  thePoisson 
and  Eirohhoff  boundary  conditions, 
1704,  1714,  transverse  shift  of  a  thin 
plate  strained  symmetrically  round  a 
point,  1705,  general  solution  for  a 
plate  of  any  form  under  transverse 
load,  thrown  back  on  the  solution  of 
an  equation  free  of  that  load,  1707, 
flexural  rigidities  of  isotropic  plate 
determined,  1713 ;  Boussinesq's  treat- 
ment, 1438-^0,  assumption  of  stress- 
relations,  1438,  1440,  doubtful  treat- 
ment of  curved  plate,  1437,  on  contour 
conditions  (1238— 9),  1438, 1441,  Uvy^s 
investigations  and  controversy  with 
Boussinesq,  *  local'  perturbations,  1441, 
1522 — 4;  Saint-Venant's  treafanent, 
383—399,  his  criticism  of  Clebsch's 
treatment,  383;  deduction  of  general 
equations,  384;  assumptions  neces- 
sary, 385;  arguments  in  favour  of 
assumptions,  386;  criticism  of  these 
arguments,  387;  further  expression  of 
the  assumptions,  388;  advantage  of 
this  method  of  dealing  with  problem 
over  that  which  assumes  form  of  po- 
tential energy,  388 ;  criticism  of  Lord 
Bayleigh's,  and  Thomson  and  Tait's 
mode  of  dealing  with  problem,  388; 
equation  for  transverse  shift,  385 ; 
equations  for  longitudinal  shifts,  389 ; 
contour-conditions,  391 — 394;  Saint- 
Venant  adopts  Thomson  and  Tait's 
reconciliation  of  Poisson  and  Edrch- 
hoff,  394;  his  views  on  Levy's  ob- 
jections, 394,  397;  remarks  on  his 
views,  394 
PlaUf  thin,  equilibrium  of,  special  cases : 
Circular,  oontour  (i)  rests  on  a  ring  or 
(ii)  is  built-in,  uniform  surface  load, 
398  (i)  and  (ii) ;  shifts  in  its  own  plane 
and  transverse  shifts,  1380;  built-in 
and  loaded  on  any  point,  1381 ;  built- 
in  and  uniformly  loaded,  deflection 
and  stress,  657 ;  thickness  required  to 
carry  a  given  uniform  pressure,  659 ; 
supported  or  built-in  and  subjected  to 
central  impact,  mass-coefficient  of  re- 
silience, deflection,  etc.,  1550  (c).  Cir- 
cular annulua,  subjected  to  landing 
couples  and  shearing  forces  on  its 
edges,    1706.     Rectangular,    uniform 


load  and  isolated  central  load,  sup- 
ported edge,  399  {a)  and  (&),  subjected 
to  transverse  loads  P,  -P,  P,  -  P 
at  the  four  comers  takes  anticlastic 
curvature  identical  with  torsional 
strain,  1708.  Infinite,  subjected  to 
given  surface  loads  or  shifts,  1660 
Plate,  thin,  motion  of,  general  equations, 

1383.  Infinite,  transverse  vibrations  of, 
1462,  when  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
shift  varying  with  time  at  a  point, 
1535,  when  subjected  to  arbitrary 
normal  impulses,  1536,  limiting  ve- 
locity of  impact  for  safety,  1538,  im- 
pact by  mass  striking  normally,  1545 

Tran8ver$e   vihraiions,    19^    (b), 

1384,  when  aeolotropic,  1415 ;  special 
case  of  circular  plate,  nodal  lines,  (i) 
p.  575,  ftn.,  symmetrical  and  asym- 
metrical vibrations  of  free  circular 
plate,  1241,  calculation  and  oompari- 
son with  results  of  Ohladni  for  notes 
on  two  hypotheses  (X=ai  and  X=2/£), 
1242  (a)  and  1243,  calculation  and 
comparison  with  results  of  Strehlke 
and  Savart  for  nodal  circles  on  same 
two  hypotheses,  1242  (5)  and  J9l3, 
expression  for  fundamentol  15bte,T243, 
nodal  lines  dealt  with  by-Olebsch, 
1384;  special  case  of  square  plate, 
nodal  lines  determined  by  Miittrioh, 
G.  et  A.  p.  4. 

Longitudinal  vibrations,  of  aeolo- 
tropic plate,  1415 

Platinum,  thermo-elastic  properties  of, 
752;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
756 ;  stretoh-modulus  and  densitv  of, 
(i)  p.  531,  824 ;  absolute  strengtn  of 
wire,  1131 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  stotic 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  hardness  of,  (i) 
p.  592,  ftn. ;  thermo-electric  properties 
under  strain,  1645 — 6 

Pliability,  defined,  466  (ix),  as  thlipsi- 
nomic  coefficient,  448 

PUicker,  his  results  for  crystals  cited, 
683,  686—6,  1219 

Poinsoty  his  memoirs  on  impact,  591 

PoirSe,  J,,  on  deflection  of  ardied  ribs 
due  to  temperature,  live  load  and  im- 
pact, 1013  ;  cited,  (i)  p.  368,  ftn. 

Poisson,  erroneous  method  of  dealing 
with  flexure,  75,  316,  1226—7;    on 

Sroblem  of  plate,  167 ;  criticism  of  his 
eduction  of  stress-strain  relation,  192 
(a) ;  error  in  his  theory  of  impact  of 
bars,  204;  on  summing  intermolecular 
actions,  228;  on  contour  conditions 
for  thin  plate,  394—6 ;  his  treatment 
of  plates  criticised  by  Eirohho£f,  1234; 
on  statically  indeterminate  reactions. 
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(i)  p.  411,  ftn.;  his  theory  of  elasticity 
referred  to,  1193,  1195 ;  his  views  on 
uni-oonstanoy  tested  by  the  vibrations 
of  circular  plates,  1242 — S 

Poi88(m*8  Ratio:  see  Stretch- Squeeze  Ratio 

Polar  Coordinate$j  general  solution  of 
uniplanar  strain  in  terms  of,  1711, 
1717  (ii) ;  form  of  plastic  equations  in 
terms  of,  1601 

Polar  Properties  of  Crystalty  have  no 
correspondence  in  elastic  forces  pro- 
portional simply  to  strain,  1768 

Polarisation^  Plane  o/,  Neumann's  defi- 
nition, 1214,  1215,  1217,  accepted  by 
Kirchhoff,  1301 ;  in  Boussinesq's  theo- 
ry, 1472;  reached  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
from  incompressible  qyboid  aeolotro- 
py  by  annulling  difference  of  rigidi- 
ties, 1775  ;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on,  1780 

Polarisation,  Rotatory  y  Boussinesq's  theo- 
ry of,  1481 ;  in  gyrostatically  loaded 
media,  1782  (a),  1786 

Polarising  Media,  circularly,  Glebsch's 
theory  of,  1324 

Poncelet,  reports  on  Saint-Venant's  Tor- 
sion-Memoir, 1;  reports  on  Saint- 
Yenant's  memoir  on  transverseimpact, 
104;  on  rupture,  164,  169  (c);  on 
elastic  line,  188 ;  on  impact  of  elastic 
bar,  341 ;  his  MScanique  Industrielle, 
G.  et  A.  p.  10;  reports  on  Phillips' 
memoir  on  springs,  482 ;  on  theory  of 
arches,  1009  ;  his  results  as  to  resili- 
ence cited  by  Mallet,  1061—2 

Popoffy  A.y  integration  of  elastic  equa- 
tions for  vibrations  (1853),  510 ;  inte- 
gration of  general  elastic  equations  in 
cylindrical  coordinates  (1856),  511 — 2 

Potential  Energy,  of  strained  solid  :  see 
Strain-Energy 

Potential  Function  or  Potential,  history 
of  origin  of  terms,  198  (c) ;  general 
property  of  attraction  potentiiU,  1487 
(e);  properties  of,  due  to  Beltrami, 
1905 ;  of  electricity  on  elliptic  discs, 
1513 

Potentials,  first  used  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
for  elastic  problems,  1627 — 30,  1715 ; 
method  of  freeing  elastic  equations 
from  body-forces  by  aid  of  potentials, 
1715 ;  of  second  kind,  use  in  solution 
of  elastic  equations,  140,  235 ;  vibra- 
tions of  an  infinite  elastic  medium 
discussed  by  means  of,  1485 ;  applied 
to  discuss  influence  of  local  stress  or 
strain  on  the  stress  or  strain  at  other 
points  of  an  extended  solid,  1486; 
general  remarks  on  potential  solutions 
and  comparison  with  those  in  terms 
of  Fourier's  series,  1487;  on  different 


kinds  of,  inverse,  direct  and  logarith- 
mic, 1488, 1518 ;  infinite  solid  bounded 
by  plane  surface,  subjected  to  given 
stress,  given  strain  or  partly  one  and 
partly  other,  1489 — 98;  solutions  by 
potentials  of  special  cases  of  pressure 
on  or  depression  of  surface  of  elastic 
solid,  1499—1517 ;  solutions  of  special 
cases  of  body-force  in  infinite  dastic 
solid,  1519—21;  "sphericar*  potential 
used  to  integrate  equations  of  vibra- 
tions of  infinite  isotropic  medium, 
1526 

Potier,  proves  Hopkins'  theorem  in  shear 
anew,  270 

Precession,  effect  of  elastic  yielding  of 
earth  on,  1665 

Prinsep,  first  noticed  that  heating  pro- 
duces set  in  cast-iron,  1186 

Prism,  torsion  of:  see  Torsion;  flexure 
of  :  see  Flexure :  see  also  Strain,  Com- 
biTied 

Pronnier,  C,  on  bridge-structure  (1857), 
890 

Pulverulence,  remarks  on  L^vy,  Saint- 
Venant,  Boussinesq  and  Bankine's 
treatments,  242;  Rankine  on,  453; 
Holtzmann,  582  (b);  uniplanar  equa- 
tions of,  solved  by  conjugate  functions, 
1566. 1570 ;  memoirs  dealing  with,  from 
elastic  standpoint,  1571 ;  Boussinesq's 
theory,  elastic  constants  of  stress- 
strain  relations  for,  1574 — 5;  unipla- 
nar stress  equations,  1576 ;  analysis  of 
stress  and  strain  for  pulverulent  mass, 
1578;  solution  of  equations  of  equili- 
brium for  mass  bounded  by  sloping 
talus,  1580 — 2;  introduction  of  bound- 
ary wall  at  any  slope,  rough  or  smooth, 
1584;  mass  in  state  of  collapse,  dis- 
cussion of  pulverulent  limit,  1585 — 6 ; 
angle  of  internal  friction,  1587 ;  natural 
slopes  of  talus  for  various  materials, 
1588;  thrust  on  supporting  walla, 
1590 — 1;  physically  incorrect  assump- 
tion in  these  solutions,  1592  bis;  most 
stable  forms  of  equilibrium,  1592; 
equations  for  pulverulent  mass  on 
point  of  collapse,  1593;  Bankine's 
relation,  1596;  constancy  of  velocity 
of  pulverulent  mass  under  vaiying 
stress,  1595 ;  conditions  at  a  revetment 
wall,  1597 — 8 ;  upper  and  lower  limits 
to  thrust  on  a  revetment  wall  obtained, 
1599 ;  uniplanar  equation  in  polar  co- 
ordinates, 1601 ;  uniplanar  body-stress 
equations,  if  equilibrium  be  limiting 
and  there  be  a  force-function,  1605 
(6)— (f ) ;  Sir  B.  Baker  on  breadth  of 
retaining  walls,  comparison  with  Bous- 
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sinesq'fl  theory.  1606—7 ;  G.  HL  Dar- 
win on  horizontal  thrust  of  sand, 
oomparison  with  BouBsinesq's  theory, 
1609—11,  1623;  Gobin's  experiments, 
1610 — 11, 1623 ;  approximate  formulae 
for  thrast,  1611;  Boussinesq's  final 
theory  for  horizontal  talus  and  verti- 
cal wall,  1612 — 8;  modified  method 
of  finding  superior  limit  for  thrust, 
1621 — 2;  numerical  tables  for  thrust 
as  given  by  Bodssmesq's  theory,  1625; 
further  approximations  to  thrust,  not 
rapid  enough,  1624 ;  remarks  on  Cou- 
lomb's theory  of  pnlverulenoe,  1609, 
1620,  1623 
Punching,  905;  pressures  needful  for,  in 
case  of  plate-iron,  1103;  empirical 
formulae,  1104;  graphical  representa- 
tion of  stress  due  to,  by  aid  of  Liiders' 
curves,  1190  and  (ii)  frontispiece; 
Boussinesq's  remarks  on  the  action  of 
a  punch,  1511 ;  action  of  flat  punches, 
1510  (c) ;  of  punches  with  curved 
faces,  1512 ;  action  of  punch  on  plastic 
material,  1602  (d) 

Quartz,  electro-magnetic  field  produces 
no  (?  little)  effect  on  compressed 
laminae  of,  698  (iv);  may  be  cut  by 
rotating  iron  disc,  836  {h);  hardness 
of,  840,  836  ((2) ;  used  to  cut  corundum 
in  sand-blast,  1538,  ftn.;  Boussinesq 
on  optical  theory  of,  1481;  remarks 
on  elastic  forces  concerned  in  optical 
phenomena  of,  1763 ;  optical  properties 
explicable  by  gyrostatic  medium,  1781, 
1786 

Quincke,  his  experiments  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theory 
of  metallic  films,  1783  (c) 

Railway,  rail,  torsion  of,  49  (c),  182; 
transverse  strength  of,  G.  et  A.  p.  11 : 
see  also  Axle,  Spring,  Continuous 
Beam,  etc. 

Rankine,  centrifugal  theory  of  elasticity 
(1851),  417;  laws  of  elasticity  of  solid 
bodies  (1850),  418—26;  sequel  to  laws 
of  elasticity  (1852),  427—32;  on  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  liquid  and  solid 
bodies  (1851),  438—9;  on  the  vibra- 
tions of  plane-polarised  light  (1851), 
440;  on  light  (1853),  441;  general 
integrals  of  elastic  equations  (1856), 
441 — 2;  on  axes  of  elasticity  and 
crystalline  forms  (1856),  443—52;  on 
earthwork  (1857), 453 ;  general  solution 
of  equations  of  elastic  equilibrium  and 
decomposition  of  external  force  (1860, 
1872),  454—62;  stability  of  factory 


chimneys  (1860),  463;  Manual  of 
AppUed  Mechanics  (1858),  464—70; 
Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers,  418; 
competes  for  Grand  Prix,  454;  Life: 
see  Millar's  edition  of  PapetY 

Bemarks  on  his  work :  his  termin- 
ology for  elastic  conceptions,  466,  for 
elastic  coefficients,  443—52,  (i)  p.  77, 
ftn. ;  on  aeolotropy,  429;  on  axes  of 
elasticity  and  classifioation  of  con- 
stants, 443 — 51,  Saint- Venant  on,  135 ; 
on  tasinomic  quartic,  136,  446;  on 
orthotatic  ellipsoid,  137,  445;  on  me- 
tatatic  axes,  137  (vi),  446;  Saint- 
Venant  adopts  his  symbolic  method, 
198;  his  erroneous  theory  as  to  co- 
efficient of  rigidity,  421;  on  longitu- 
dinal impact  of  bars,  205 ;  on  stability 
of  loose  earth,  242,  1590,  defect  of  his 
theory,  1613;  his  hypothesis  of  atomic 
centres,  423,  of  molecular  vortices, 
424, 440, 1781,  of  coefficient  of  fluidi^, 
423—4,  429—30, 1448;  his  hypothesis 
of  ** aeolotropy  of  density"  to  explain 
double-refraction,  1781 

Rari'Conetancy,  68;  a  property  of  bodies 
of  confused  crystallisation,  72;  equality 
of  cross-stretch,  and  direct  slide  co- 
efficients on  hypothesis  of,  73 ;  Saint- 
Venant's  arguments  in  favour  of,  306; 
Rankine's  attempt  to  elucidate  by 
means  of  the  'coefficient  of  fluidity* 
423 — 4,  444;  does  not  follow  from 
Boscovich's  theory,  if  molecules  be 
groups  of  atoms,  787  (cf.  192  [d),  276) ; 
investigated  by  stretching  hollow 
prisms,  802,  by  wires,  1271 — 3 ;  is  not 
negatived  by  experiments  on  cork, 
jelly  or  india-rubber,  192  (6),  610, 
1636,  1770,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
bi-constancy  really  suffices,  1770,  610, 
nor  by  experiments  on  wires,  1201, 
1212,1271— 3,1636;  ThomsonandTait 
on,  1709  (<?),  1749;  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
argument  against,  based  on  21-con8taii  t 
model,  1771,  criticism  of  this  model, 
1772 — 3;  non-fulfilment  of  rari-con- 
stant  conditions  in  case  of  crystals, 
1780 ;  rari-constancy  follows  from  sin- 
gle assemblage  of  Boscovichian  atoms, 
1801 — 2:  see  Constants,  Elastic,  etc. 

Ray,  defined  by  Kirchhoff,  1274,  theory 
of,  1311 — 2;  Boussinesq  on,  1477; 
in  aeolotropic  medium  obeying  ellip- 
soidal conditions,  etc.,  1560 

Rayleigh,  Lord,  on  thin  plate  problem, 
388;  on  normal  functions  of  bar,  349; 
overlooks  Seebeok's  results  for  stiff- 
ness of  strings,  472;  on  dissipative 
function,  1743;  works  out  Bankine'a 
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hypothesis  of  aeolotropy  of  deusity  to 
explain  double-refraction,  1781;  his 
"Theory  of  Sound"  cited,  821,  1238, 
1302 

Reiictians^  of  body  on  more  than  three 
points  of  support,  509 ;  history  of  the 
subject,  before  the  days  of  elastic 
theory,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn.;  memoirs  of 
Bertelli,  598,  of  Doma,  599—602,  of 
Clapeyron,  603,  of  M6nabr^,  604— 
6,  of  Heppel,  607:  see  also  Con- 
tinuous Beams 

R4aumurt  effect  of  hammering  on  mag- 
netisation, 811  and  ftn. 

Rebhanny  G.,  theory  of  wood  and  iron 
construction  (1856),  885;  increase  of 
strength  in  beams  due  to  building-in 
terminals  (1853),  942 

Redtenb<icher,  formula  for  strength  of 
hydraulic  press,  901 

Reflection,,  F.  Neumann's  elastic  theory 
of,  1229  ih)  and  (c);  Boussinesq  on, 
1481 ;  Eirohhoff*8  elastic  theory  of,  in 
crystalline  media,  1274;  Glebsoh's 
elastic  theory  of,  for  wave  impinging 
on  spherical  surface,  1392—1410, 
solution  in  solid  spherical  harmonics, 
1395 — ^9,  any  number  of  centres  of 
disturbance,  1400 — 2,  single  centre, 
1403,  longitudinal  wave  always  pro- 
duces longitudinal  and  tranBverse 
reflected  waves,  1405,  application  of 
Huyghens'  Principle,  1406,  wave 
lengtii  large  as  compared  with  radius 
of  reflecting  sphere,  1407 — 9,  absence 
of  shadow,  1409  (ui);  Sir  W.  Thomson 
on,  1780 — 1,  theory  of,  for  contractile 
ether,  1787—8 ;  metallic^  discussed  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  1782 

Refrdction,  theory  of,  in  crystalline 
media,  Stefan,  594;  F.  Neumann, 
1229  {b)  and  (c);  Kirchhoff,  1274; 
views  of  F.  Neumaim,  MaoGuUagh 
and  Green  cited,  1274;  Boussinesq  on 
theory  of,  1481;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on, 
1780—1;  theory  of,  for  contractile 
ether,  1787 

Refraction^  Double,  due  to  *  initial  stress'  f 
786,  789,  1467—74,  1789-97;  the 
case  of  compressed  glass  (crown,  plate 
or  flint)  depends  only  on  squeeze, 
786;  gives  a  means  of  finding  stretch- 
modulus,  786,  789;  of  rock-salt  and 
fluor-spar  under  compression,  789; 
produced  by  stress  used  to  investigate 
the  stress- strain  relation  and  equality 
of  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli,  792 — 
7;  relation  of  stress  to  difference  of 
equivalent  air  paths  of  two  rays,  795 ; 
*  double-refractive  power,'  its  relation 


to]|density,  to  optical  and  elastic 
properties  obscure,  797  (a);  no  re- 
lation according  to  Wertheim  between 
natural  and  artificial  double-refrac- 
tion, 797  (b);  produced  by  torsion, 
802;  produced  in  powders  and  soft 
bodies  by  stress,  864 

as  to  pressural  wave,  101,  150; 
Green's  theory,  147,  193,  229,  1779, 
1789;  Saint-Venant  on  conditions 
for,  148-9,  154;  criticised,  150; 
Green,  Cauchy  and  Saint- Venant's 
views,  193 — 5;  elastic  jelly- theories 
of  Cauchy,  F.  and  C.  Neumann, 
Lam^,  1213—7,  1229  (a);  Neumann 
usee  initial  stresses,  1216;  Boussinesq's 
first  theory,  1467—74,  second  theory, 
1476,  third  theory,  1481 ;  his  equations 
obtained  for  an  aeolotropic  medium 
satisfying  ellipsoidal  and  other  con- 
ditions, 1559;  reached  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  from  cyboid  aeolotropy  (Fres- 
nel's  wave-surface,  but  Neumann's 
plane  of  polarisation),  1775 ;  Bankine's 
hypothesis  of  *  aeolotropy  of  density' 
discussed,  1781  (a);  deduced  from 
contractile  ether,  1788;  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's investigation  by  aid  of  *  initial 
stresses,'  1789—97 
Refractive  Indez^  supposed  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson   negative  for  metals,  1783 

Regnaultj  explanation  of  anomalies  in 
his  piezometer  experiments,  115, 119, 
121,  192  (b) 

Reibellf  his  experiments  on  wooden 
arches,  C.  et  A.  p.  6 

Reilly,  CaUottj  on  longitudinal  stress  in 
wrought-iron  plate  girder,  953 

Renaudot,  on  impact,  165 ;  contributions 
to  problem  of  rolling  load,  372;  deals 
with  problem  of  continuous  rolling 
load,  381;  his  problem  discussed  by 
Kopytowski,  558 — 9 

Rendel,  J,  M,,  on  strength  of  cements, 
1169 

Rennie,  on  Emerson's  Paradox,  174 

Repeated  lAxiding,  influence  of  gradual 
and  sudden  repeated  torsional  and 
fiexural  loads  on  molecular  structure, 
991 — 3;  Wohler's  early  experiments 
on  torsion  and  flexure  of  railway 
axles,  997—1003 

Resal,  H.,  pupil  of  Saint-Venant,  416; 
application  of  elastic  equations  to  a 
planetary  crust  {ResaVs  Problem) 
(1855),  561 — 70;  on  stress  produced 
by  vibrations  in  connecting  rods 
(1856),  583;  on  stress  in  the  shrunk- 
on  tires  of  wheels  (1859),  584 — 8 ;  on 
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flexure  in  lamina  supporting  a  conical 
pendulum  (I860),  589;  on  meohanioal 
efifect  of  heat  (i860),  716;  on  supposed 
error  in  Saint- Venant's  theory  of 
flexure  (1886),  409;  his  Fonts  mi- 
talliques  (1885)  cited,  978;  on  elastic 
curve  for  rods  of  double  curvature, 
291 ;  his  insufficient  theory  of  impul* 
sive  flexural  load,  996 

Renlienctt  history  of  theory  of,  165 ;  de- 
fined, 466  (viii);  of  springs,  493;  of 
proportioned  framework,  609;  of  tor- 
sional, flexural  and  tensional  springs, 
611;  of  spiral  watch-springs,  675;  of 
railway  buffers,  595 ;  treated  by  Bitter, 
916  (a) ;  for  transverse  impact,  363 — 4 ; 
modultu  of,  340  (ii),  1089, 1091 ;  values 
of,  for  bronze  and  cast-iron,  1089 ;  duc- 
tile and  elastic  elements  of,  1085;  as 
limit  to  impulsive  loading,  1087;  of 
hard  and  soft  iron,  879  {g)\  of  cast-steel, 
1134 ;  tables  of  cohesiveresilienoe,  1062; 
of  elastic  resilience,  for  metal  wires, 
1749;  mtus-eoeffieient  of,  in  a  variety 
of  problems  of  impact,  367 — 70;  a 
general  expression  for  its  vidue,  368; 
due  to  Hodgkinson  and  Homersham 
Cox,  1550,  ftn. ;  correctness  of  calcu- 
lation of  maximum  shift  and  principal 
vibration  by  Homersham  Cox's  hypo- 
thesis demonstrated  by  Boussinesq, 
1450 — 5 ;  special  cases  of  mass-coeffi- 
cient, for  longitudinal  impact  of  rod, 
1550  (a),  for  carriage  springs,  371  ^ii), 
for  thin  circular  plate  with  either 
built-in  or  supported  edge,  1550  (c): 
see  also  Spring,  Strain-Energy,  Impact 
and  Appendix  £.  to  Vol  i. 

Resilience,  Transverse,  of  Bar,  {Gradual 
Impulse.)  Vertical  bar  carrying  a 
weight  at  its  mid-point  and  acted  on 
by  constant  force,  357  (a) ;  force  some 
function  of  time,  357  (5);  same  bar 
subjected  to  sadden  small  e^ift  of  mid- 
point, 357  (c) ;  small  shift  a  function 
of  time,  357  {d) ;  beam  of  beam-engine 
subjected  to  periodic  impulse,  358; 
on  danger  of  certain  speeds  for  fly- 
wheels of  such  engines,  359 

Resilience,  Longitudinal,  of  Bar  (Gradual 
Impulse),  681 — 2:  see  for  resilienoe  of 
bars,  Impact 

Resistance,  Electric,  how  affected  by 
strain,  1647,  1740 

Resistance,  Solid  of  Equal,  defined,  5  (e) ; 
for  cantilever,  56,  case  (4) ;  for  beam 
under  impact,  370  (c);  Bankine  on, 
468;  Zetzsche,  for  heavy  stretched 
prism,  656;  Decomble  on,  1024; 
Clebsch's  treatment  of,  1386  (d) 


Reuleaux,  F^  his  text-book  on  strength 
of  materials  (1853),  875 

Ribs :  see  Arches 

Rigidity,  Coefficient  of,  termintrodaoed 
by  Bankine,  erroneous  theory  of^  421 

Rigidity,  Flexural,  of  beam,  G.  at  A. 
p.  8  (a),  1709  (d);  principal  torsion- 
flexure  rigidities,  1692 ;  of  plate,  1713 

Rigidity,  use  of  term  for  slide-moidalas, 
1709  (d);  confusing  multiplicity  of 
uses,  1709  (d) 

Rigidity,  Quasi-,  resulting  from  gyro- 
static  structure,  1784,  1806 — 7.  1811, 
1816 

Ring:  see  Chain,  Link  of;  heavy:  see 
Hoop 

Ritter,  ^.,  his  text-book  of  technical 
mechanics  (1863),  912—7;  his  ele- 
mentary theory  of  carriage  springs, 
913;  his  treatise  on  iron  and  roof 
structures,  915  (5);  his  erroneous 
theory  of  rotating  disc,  915  («) 

Ritter^s  Method,  for  determining  stresses 
in  framework,  915  [h) 

Rivets,  ratio  of  shearing  to  tensile 
strength  in  iron,  1145  (ii) ;  shearing 
strength  of  iron,  1108;  rivet  holes 
tested  by  wedging  to  rupture,  1107; 
how  affected  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture, 1116;  how  they  alter  strength 
of  plate,  1135,  1126—7;  rivetted 
joints,  Biankine  on,  468;  'Lloyds** 
experiments,  1135 ;  effect  of  hardening 
in  oil  rivetted  steel  plates  more  than 
counterbalances  loss  of  strength  due 
to  rivetting,  1145  (i) 

Rocksait,  elastic  constants  of,  1212 ; 
double-refractive  power  under  com- 
pression, 789  (6) ;  hardness  of,  836  (i) 

Rodman,  his  reports  on  ordnance  (1860 
—70),  1037;  his  theory  of  initial 
stress,  1038  {g) 

Rods,  general  theory  of,  r€sum4  of  re- 
searches on,  1228 ;  hiistoiy  of  theory 
of,  1252, 1418 ;  Eirchhoff*s  treatment, 
finite  shifts,  1251 — 66,  obscure  step, 
1258,  assumes  Saint-Venant^s  stress- 
conditions,  1262,  1359;  body-shift 
equations,  1261;  strain  and  kinetic 
energies,  1261,  1263,  1268;  relations 
between  total  stresses  or  loads  and 
strain,  1265,  1266,  1283  (b);  com- 
parison of  Kirohhoff  and  Clebsch's 
treatment  of  the  problem,  1257,  1258, 
1263,  1270,  1282,  1358—9;  Boussi- 
nesq  attempts  to  demonstrate  Saint- 
Venant's  stress-conditions,  1421 — 4, 
supposes  rod  aeolotropio  and  with 
cavities  in  cross-section,  1420,  stretch- 
modulus  varying  across  cross-section, 
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1425,  hk  treatment  compared  with 
Saint* Venant's,  1427 — 8,  analysis  of 
general  solution,  1429 ;  Thomson  and 
Tait's  treatment,  compared  with  those 
of  Kirchho£f  and  Clebsch,  1687,  1691, 
1695 ;  difficoltiee  as  to  their  replace- 
ment of  hody-foroe  hy  surface  load, 
etc.,  and  their  neglect  to  investigate 
form  of  distorted  cross-section,  16'J5 
—6 

RodSj  initieUly  eurvedt  axis  of  double 
curvature,  views  of  Saiut-Venaut, 
Poisson,  Wantzel,  Binet,  Lagrange 
and  Bresse,  153,  155;  general  equa- 
tions, 1264,  1868,  1425,  1435;  equa- 
tions for  total  shears,  1435-— 6 ;  solu- 
tion for  case  of  small  shifts,  1370 — 1 ; 
validity  of  Saint-Venant's  stress-con- 
ditions for,  1422, 1435  ;  vibrations  of, 
Bres8e*8  equations,  534 ;  axis  of  single 
curvature,  on  stability  of  rods  of 
unequal  flexibility  in  form  of  hoops 
and  circular  arcs,  rotation  round 
central  line,  etc.,  1697;  when  bent 
solely  by  couples,  1369.  Additional 
material  for  the  theory  of  plane  curved 
rods  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
Bresse  on  arches,  514—81,  of  Winkler 
on  links  of  chains,  618---41  and  of 
Phillips  on  spirals,  677—9 

RodSf  initially  straight^  flexure  of, 
Hoppe,  593;  Kupffer's  doubtful  for- 
mula for  flexure  of  loaded,  747, 759  (c), 
corrected,  760 — 2;  experiments  on 
statical  flexure  of,  767 ;  general  equa- 
tions of,  deduced  b^  Kiicbho£F,  1251 
— 66 ;  indefinitely  thin,  and  extremely 
small  shifts,  1284 — 90;  torsion  and 
flexure  equations,  1287 ;  thrust  taken 
into  consideration,  1288;  Clebsch*s 
discussion,  1358 — 74,  his  assump- 
tion, 1359,  doubtful  neglect  of  terms, 
1359—60,  1361 ;  equations  of  motion, 
1372 — 4 ;  stresses  in,  1374  ;  Thomson 
and  Tait's  treatment,  1687—97; 
heavy  and  stretched,  1290;  doubtful 
formula  for  flexure  of  crystalline 
rod,  1227 ;  rod  whose  length  shall  be 
unaffected  by  heat,  how  to  be  found, 
1197:  see  also  Flexure^  Torsion,  Wire, 
etc. 

Rods,  initiaUy  straight,  Vibrationt  of, 
general  equations  of  motion,  1372 — 4 ; 
trafuverae,  F.  Neumann's  equations 
for,  1226—7,  Eiichhoff,  1291  (a), 
Clebsch,  1373  (a),  1374,  Boussinesq, 
1431 ;  loops  and  nodes  calculated  by 
Seebeck,  471,  formulae  for,  given  by 
F.  Neumann,  1228,  experiments  on, 
825;  when  clamped  at  one  end  and 


loaded  at  the  other,  551  (a) ;  deter- 
mination of  oonstaiits  in  solution, 
614,  616 ;  when  the  terminal  con- 
ditions vary  with  the  time,  680 — 2; 
loaded  and  vibrating,  Eupffer's  for- 
mula, 751,  759  (c),  examined  and 
corrected,  763—6;  with  and  without 
loads,  769 ;  heavy  loaded  rod,  775, 
780,  1431,  solution  when  weight  is 
neglected,  776 — 7,  approximate  solu- 
tion, 778,  when  unloaded,  779,  further 
approximations,  781,  application  to 
Kupffer's  results,  782 — 4 ;  when  cross- 
section  varies,  1302 — 7,  thin  wedge, 
1304,  safe  amplitude  of  vibration, 
1305;  very  sharp  cone,  1306,  safe 
amplitude,  1307 ;  according  to  Baudri- 
mont  transverse  vibrations  do  not 
obey  the  usual  (BemouUi-Eulerian) 
theory,  821,  difference  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  rotatory  inertia  or 
distortion  of  cross-section,  821 ;  Mon- 
tigny,  however,  confirms  usual  ^eory, 
822 ;  transverse  and  longitudinal  vi- 
brations of  same  tone,  825;  case  of 
rod  infinitely  long  in  one  direction, 
when  constraint  or  load  at  one  end 
varies  with  the  time,  1527 — 83,  when 
initial  shift  and  speed  of  each  point 
is  given,  1534,  bearing  mass  subjected 
to  a  force  varying  with  time,  1539; 
transverse  impact,  limiting  safe  velo- 
city of  striking  mass,  1537,  bar  carry- 
ing a  mass,  which  is  subjected  to 
transverse  impact,  1540 :  see  Impact 

longitudinal,  F.  Neumann's  de- 
duction of  general  equations  for  right- 
circular  cross-section,  1224,  his  doubt- 
ful solution,  1225;  Kirchhoff,  1291 
(a),  Clebsch,  1373  (b),  Boussinesq, 
1431;  nodes  determined  by  Seebeck 
with  sand,  475;  when  terminal  con- 
ditions are  functions  of  the  time  as 
in  piston  rods  and  cranks,  680 — ^2; 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations 
of  same  tone,  825;  longitudinal  im- 
pact, non-impelled  end  fixed,  401—7, 
410—4;  non-impelled  end  fixed  or 
free,  maximum  strain,  duration  of 
blow,  kinetic-energy,  etc.,  1547—^: 
see  Imwict 

torsional,  191,  1291  (a),  1373  (c), 
1374,  1431 

elastico'kinetic  analogue,  1267, 
1270, 1283  {b)  and  (c),  1364 
BUntgen,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 
Ro^iaen,  E,,  on  strength  of  materials 
(1858),  892,  925;  his  treatment  of 
flexure,  1090 
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Rohrsj  on  osoillations  of  Baspension 
ohains  (1856),  612 

Rolling,  efleot  on  Btretoh-modulus  of 
braes  and  iron,  741  (a):  see  also 
Working 

Rolling  L<Md^  on  beam,  girder  or  bridge, 
872,  640^1 ;  history  of  problem,  872, 
877 ;  isolated  on  bridge  with  donbljr- 
bnilt-in  terminals,  Phillips,  552,  solu- 
tion corrected  by  Bresse,  540;  iso- 
lated on  bridge  with  donbly  supported 
terminals,  Phillips,  553,  solution  oor- 
reoted  by  Saint-Venant,  878—6;  bend- 
ing moment,  875,  deflection,  876, 
Saint- Venant  takes  account  of  peri- 
odic terms,  878 — 80 ;  the  same  problem 
( WillW  ProhUm)  solved  by  Boussinesq, 
1558,  extension  to  case  of  continuous 
load  byBenaudot,  881,  372;  Bresse, 
on  very  long  train  crossing  very  short 
bridge,  882,  541,  his  theory  repeated 
by  Eopytowski,  558,  by  Winkler, 
664;  investigation  of  whole  problem 
by  Kopytowski,  errors  in  treatments, 
555 — 60;  Homersham  Cox's  erroneous 
theory,  reproduced  by  Winkler,  668, 
by  Mohn,  881  (6),  by  Mahistre,  968, 
by  MaUet,  964 ;  experiments  on  de- 
flection due  to,  1018—4 

Rondelet,  on  strength  of  wooden 
columns,  880  (a) ;  on  strength  of 
stone,  880  (b) 

Roof -Trusses,  881  (c),  history  of,  C.  et  A. 
p.  5 :  see  also  Framework 

Rotating  Disc,  Bitter's  erroneous  theory 
of,  916  (e) 

Rotation  of  plane  of  polarised  light, 
produced  by  magnetic  force,  how 
affected  by  compression  in  flint  and 
crown  glass,  698 ;  the  more  feeble  in 
glass,  the  greater  the  mechanical 
strain,  786,  797  [d);  theory  of  cir- 
cularly polarising  media,  1824 ;  theory 
of  optical,  1481 ;  theory  of  magnetic, 
1482 

Roy,  C.  S.,  on  after-strain,  stretch- 
traction  curve,  hyperbolic  (1880 — 8), 
(i)  p.  579,  ftn. 

RUhlmann,  his  BListory  of  Technical 
Mechanics  cited,  884;  his  Elements 
of  Mechanics  (1860),  917;  on  strength 
of  thread  of  screws,  966 

Rupture :  see  also  Failure,  Fr<icture, 
Strength,  Absolute;  and  Safety,  Liviit 
of :  conditions  for,  4  {yU  5  (a) ;  gene- 
ral conditions  for,  5  (a),  82;  history 
of  theory  of,  164;  Poncelet  on,  164, 
169  (c),  821  (6);  conditions  for,  used 
by  Lam^  and  Glapeyron,  166;  by 
compression,  169   (c),  due  to  lateral 


stretch,   855,   856;   of   cast-iron*    of 
cement,  169  {e) ;  condition  for,  with 
skin-change  of  elasticity,  169  (/) ;  for 
wooden    prism    with     variation     in 
stretch-modulus,  169  (/);  behavionr 
of   a   material   up   to,  169   (^);    bj 
flexure,  178;   relations  between  eon- 
stants  of  instantaneous  and  ultimate, 
175 ;  for  flexure  of  beam  with  loading 
in   plane   of  inertial  asymmetry   of 
cross-section,  177  (a) ;  expenments  by 
Blanchard,  Kennedy  and  others   on 
rupture  by  compression,  321  (6)  and 
ftn. ;  ratio  of  coefficients  of,  by  pres- 
sure and  tension,  821  (&)  6® ;  of  arches, 
Ardant's  formulae  for,  G.  et  A.  p.  7 ; 
Wertheim   considers    that    of    hard 
bodies  takes  place  by  slide  and  that  of 
soft  bodies  by  stretch,  the  strain  being 
torsional,  810,  cC  Sir  W.  Thomson*8 
views,   1667;    rapture   stress   not    a 
proper   guide   in  construction,  875 ; 
rupture    surfaces    of    cylinders   and 
spheres,  880   (5);   rupture  planes  of 
massive  slopes  of  rock,  1588 ;  rupture 
surfaces  of  stone,  909,  1182 ;  rupture 
is  not  to  be  determined  from  elastic 
equations,    difficulty    of    maximum 
stress   difference  limit,   general  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  of  failure,  1720 ; 
failure  better  measured  by  stretch  than 
by  stress  limit,  1327,  1348  (g)--{h), 
1886  (6) 
Rustian,  measures  of  length  and  weight, 
(i)  p.  520,  ftn. 

SaaUchiltz,  on  forms  taken  by  a  loaded 
rod  or  flat  spring  (1880),  1694,  ftn. 

Safety,  Factors  of,  1/10  in  France,  1/6 
in  England,  321  (b) ;  Bankine*s  table 
of,  466  (x). 

Safety,  Limit  of,  properly  measured  by 
stretch  and  not  traction,  5  (e);  rela- 
tions between  safe  tensile  and  com- 
pressive stresses  for  wood,  cast-iron, 
wrought-iron,  176;  Clebsch's  assump- 
tion of  stress  limit,  320;  comparison 
of  stress  and  stretch  limits,  the  latter 
generally  on  the  side  of  safety,  821  (a), 
821  (d),  1720, 1827, 1348  (^)— (A),  1886 
{b) :  see  Failure 

Saint-Guilhem,  on  slope  of  natural  talus 
of  earth,  sand,  etc.,  1588, 1628 

Saint- Venant,  Memoirs  and  Notes:  Chief 
memoir  on  Torsion  of  prisms  (1855), 
1 — 61 ;  note  on  flexure  of  prisms 
(1854),  62;  notes  on  transverse  im- 
pact of  bars  (1854),  68,  (1857)  104—7, 
(1865)  200;  chief  memoir  on  flexure 
of  prisms  (1856),  69—100;  notes  on 
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theory  of  light  (1856),  101,  (1863)  154, 
(1872)  265;  notes  on  yelooifjr  of 
Boand  (1H56),  102,  (1867)  202;  note 
on  moments  of  inertia  (1856),  103; 
notes  on  torsion  (1858),  109,  110, 
(1864)  157,  (1879)  291;  note  on  vi- 
orating  oord  (1860),  111;  note  on  con- 
ditions of  oompatibiUty  (1861),  112 ;. 
note  on  number  of  unequal  elastic 
ooefficients  (1861),  113;  memoir  on 
diverse  kinds  of  elastic  homogeneity 
(1860),  114—125 ;  memoir  on  distri- 
bution  of  elasticity  round  a  point 
(1863),  126—152;  notes  on  elastic 
line  of  rods  of  double  curvature  (1863), 
153,  155;  memoir  on  rolling  friction 
(1864),  156 ;  note  on  strain-energy  due 
to  torsion  (1864),  157;  notes  on  kine- 
matics of  strain  (1864),  159,  (1680) 
294;  annotated  edition  of  Navier*s 
Legmu  (1857—64),  160—199;  note  on 
loss  of  energy  by  impact  (1866),  201, 
202;  memoir  on  longitudinal  impact 
of  bars  (1867),  203—219;  notes  on 
longitudinal  impact  (1868),  221—2, 
(1868)  228,  (1882)  295—6,  297; 
contributions  to  Moigno*8  Statique 
(1868),  224—229;  memoir  on  amor- 
phic bodies  (1868),  230—232;  pi^Mrs 
on  plasticity  (1868),  233,  (1870)  236, 
(1871)  243,  244,  245—257,  (1872) 
258—264,  (1875)  267 ;  note  on  stresses 
for  large  strains  (1869),  234;  note  on 
application  of  potential  of  second  kind 
to  elastic  equations  (1869),  235;  me- 
moir on  initial  stress,  strain  and  dis- 
tribution of  elasticity  (1871),  237— 
241;  papers  on  loose  earth  (1870), 
242;  reports  and  analysis  of  others* 
work,  on  L6vy  (1870—1),  242—3:  on 
Lefort  (1875),  266:  on  Boussinesq 
(1880),  292,  (1884),  1619:  on  Tresca 

il885),  293 ;  noteson  thermal  vibrations 
1876),  268, 271— 274;  papers  onatoms 
1876),  269,  (1878)  275—280,  (1884) 
408;  note  on  shear  (1878),  270;  me- 
moir on  elastic  coefficients  (1^78),  281 
— 284;  memoir  on  torsion  of  prisms 
on  bases  in  form  of  circular  sectors 
(1878),  285—290;  annotated  edition 
of  Glebsch's  Tieatise  (1883),  1325,  298 
— 400;  memoir  (with  Flamant)  on  the 
graphical  representation  of  longitudi- 
nal impact  (1883),  401—7;  posthu- 
mous memoir  on  the  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  the  laws  of  the  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  impact  of  bars 
(edited  by  Flamant  1889),  410-4 

death  of,  415;   notices  of  life  and 
work   by   Phillips,   Boussinesq   and 


Flamant,  and  in  Nature  and  the 
Tablettes  biographiques,  415;  character 
of,  416;  summaiy  of  his  work,  416; 
analysis  of  his  works  by  himself  up  to 
1858,  and  up  to  1864,  (i)  p.  2 

Beferences  to :  his  theory  of  torsion 
misinterpreted  by  Wertheim,  805 ;  his 
results  for  prisms  on  rectangular  base 
confirmed  by  Wertheim's  experiments, 
807;  his  suggestion  of  method  of 
approximation  in  theoiy  of  pulveru- 
lence,  1599,  1612;  his  report  on  Bous- 
sinesq's  theory  of  pulvernlence,  1619; 
his  theorem  as  to  maximum  slide, 
4  (5),  1604 ;  his  stress-strain  relations, 
assumed  by  Kirohhoff,  1262, 1285—7, 
cf.  1359 — 60,  attempt  to  demonstrate 
by  Boussinesq,  1421 — 4 ;  his  results  for 
helical  springs  given  by  Thomson  and 
Tait,  1693 ;  his  problems  of  torsion 
and  'circular  flexure'  dealt  with  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  1710,  1712 ;  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  of  rupture  to 
torsion  and  flexure  of  cast-iron,  1053 

Sainl-VenanVt  Problem,  so  called  by 
Glebsch,  2;  treatment  of  by  Glebsch, 
1280,  1332—45,  by  Kirohhoff,  1280; 
the  assumptions  «  ='^=^=0,  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  316;  Boussinesq 
on,  317,  1421 — 4;  objections  to  in 
case  of  buckling,  318;  Kirohhoff, 
Poisson  and  Gauchy  on  flexure  of 
rods,  316 

Sand,  slope  of  natural  talus  oi^  1588 ; 
experiments  of  G.  H.  Darwin  and 
theory  of  Boussinesq  as  to  thrust  of, 
1609—11,  1623 

SandbloMt,  its  method  of  action  and  pro- 
bable theoreticai.explanation,  1538,  ftn. 

Sandttone :  see  Stofie 

Sang,  £.,  free  vibrations  of  linear  systems 
of  elastic  bodies,  615 

Scq^hirej  hardness  of,  840,  836  {d) 

Sarrau,  pupil  of  Saint-Venant's,  416; 
Saint- Venant*s  views  on  his  theory  of 
light,  265;  his  equations  for  double- 
refractive  medium,  1476, 1559 

Savart,  his  experiments  on  torsion,  31, 
191;  his  results  for  nodal  lines  of 
circular  plates  tested  by  Kirchhoff*s 
theory,  1242  (6) ;  his  views  on  vibra- 
tions of  rods  criticised  by  Seebeok, 
475 

Sch^er,  £f .,  on  strength  of  struts,  beams, 
etc.  (1858),  648—50;  on  strength  of 
tubes  (1859),  654—6;  on  the  theory 
of  domes,  supporting  walls  and  iron- 
bridges  (1857),  886;  on  increased 
strength  of  beams  due  to  building-in 
their  teiminaU  (1858),  944—5 
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SehUimtlchf  O.,  on  form  of  ohainB  for 
SQspension  bridges,  579 

Sehnetheli,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio,  1201  (e) 

Schnirch,  F, , experiments  on  the  strength 
of  wronght-iron  and  stone  (1860), 
1138 

SehSnemannt  C.y  e£Fect  of  temperature 
and  of  rivet-holes  in  reducing  strength 
of  plates  (1858),  1127 

Sehrotter,  A.j  on  crystalline  texture  of 
iron  and  effect  of  repeated  torsion 
(1857),  992 

Schilhler,  Ad.,  on  bridge-eonstmction 
(1857,  1870).  887—9 

Schwarz,  obscure  theory  of  struts,  956 

Sehwedler,  on  braced  and  latticed  girders 
(1851),  1004—5 

Seoffen,  J.,  on  useful  metals  and  their 
alloys  (1857),  891 

Scoresbyy  PT.,  effect  of  hammering,  bend- 
ing and  twisting  on  magnetisation,  (i) 
p.  564,  ftn. 

Screwing^  old  dies  weaken  bolts  less 
than  new,  1147 

Screws,  strength  of,  905, 1147,  of  thread 
of,  966 — 7 ;  wooden  give  way  by  shear- 
ing, 967 

Sealing-'waxy  rupture  surface  of,  810, 
1667 

S6hert,  on  impact  of  elastic  bar,  341 

Seeheckt  on  transyerse  vibrations  of 
stretched  elastic  rods  (i.e.  stiff  strings) 
(1849),  471—3 ;  on  vibrations  (in  Pro- 
gramm  1846),  474 ;  contributions  to 
Dove's  Repertorium  (1842),  475;  died 
1849,  475;  upon  testing  hardness  of 
crystals,  836  (i)  and  (j) ;  his  error  as  to 
hardness  of  Iceland  spar  corrected, 
839 

Segnitz,  erroneous  treatment  of  torsion 
(1852),  481 

Siguin  [the  elder),  builds  first  suspension 
bridge  in  France  (1821),  (i)  p.  622,  ftn. 

S^guin,  endeavours  to  explain  cohesion 
by  molecules  attracting  according  to 
law  of  gravitation  (1855),  865 

Sellmeyer,  adopts  F.  Neumann's  view  of 
dispersion,  1221 

SenU-inverse  Method,  3,  6,  11 ;  applied 
to  flexure,  9,  71 ;  history  of,  162 ;  its 
justification,  189;  applied  to  plastic 
problems,  264 

SinarmofU,  his  results  for  crystals  re- 
ferred to,  683,  686, 1219  and  ftn. 

Set,  169  (b);  effect  on  stretch-modulus 
and  cross-stretch  coefficients,  194 ; 
flexural,  709 :  see  also  Bent;  torsional, 
702,  709,  714:  see  also  Tort;  unaccom- 
panied by  change  of   volume,  736; 


remarks  on   nature  and  relation   o± 
stretch  and  squeeze  sets,  (i)  p.  547, 
ftn. ;  torsional,  increases  elastic  resist- 
ance of  soft-iron,  810 ;  its  relation  to 
load  in  flexure  of  bronze,  cast-iroD 
and  cast-steel,  1084 ;  at  first  set-strain 
curve  is  linear,  afterwards  regular  but 
not  linear,  1084-^5;  due  to  flexure, 
exhibited  by  drawing  lines  on  beam  of 
lead,    1119;    produced   by    repeated 
heating  of  cast-iron,  1186 ;  effect  on 
thermo-elastic  properties  of  the  metals, 
1645  (B),  1646 

s* Gravesande,  his  method  of  finding 
stretch-modulus,  1289 

Shadow,  absence  of  when  wave  length  of 
incident  ray  is  great  compared  wiUi 
size  of  reflecting  object,  1409  (iii) 

Shear,  appropriated  by  Bankine  to  stress, 
465  (a);  used  by  Thomson  and  Tait 
for  strain,  1674;  elastic  constants  in 
its  expression  in  case  of  plane  of 
elastic  symmetry  reduced  by  rotation 
of  axes,  4  {$) ;  elementary  discussion 
of,  179 ;  inadmissible  theory  due  to 
Bitter,  915  (a);  faU-Umit  for,  185; 
Hopkins'  theorem  as  to  maximum 
shear,  270,  1458,  1604  ;  total  in  terms 
of  bending  moment,  319,  534,  556, 
889,  1361,  ftn.,  1435  (a),  in  beam 
partly  covered  by  continuous  load, 
557 

Shear,  Cone  of,  Bankine  on,  442;  used 
by  Lam^  and  Besal,  567  (6) 

Shearing  Stress,  Banldne,  468 

Sheppard,  R,,  uses  beam  of  lead  with 
lines  on  faces  to  measure  flexural  set, 
1119 

Shift,  definition  of,  4  (a) ;  large,  with 
small  strain,  equations  of  elasticity 
for,  190  (6) ;  large,  elastic  equations 
for,  1244 — 50;  strain-energy  for,  1256; 
integral  tangential  shift  for  strained 
and  unstrained  curve  in  solid,  1679 — 
81 

Shift-Function,  when  twist  vanishes, 
1681 

Shot,  work  done  by  impact  of,  916  (d) 

Side-long  Coefficients  (splagiothUptic 
and  plagiotatic  coefficients),  1779 

Silhermami,  J.  T.,  on  elongation  of 
scales  of  measurement  (1854),  848 

Silicum,  influence  on  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  1047  (c) ;  amount  of,  after  re- 
peated meltings  of  cast-iron,  1100 

Silk,  after-strain  in  threads  of,  effect  of 
change  of  temperature  on  torsional 
elasticity  of,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. 

Silver,  thermo-elastic  properties,  752, 
756;    after-strain    and    temperature, 
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756 ;  stretoh-modulus  and  density  of, 
(i)  p.  531,  82i ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and 
static  stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  hardness 
of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  836  (6) 

SimilaT  bodies^  similarly  strained,  how 
shifts  and  strains  related,  1718  (a) 

SketonesseSf  defined,  1776  (5);  strain- 
energnr,  if  they  be  annmled,  1778; 
vaniming  of,  in  thlipsinomic  coeffi- 
cients, 1779 

Skin-Change^  of  elasticity,  169  (/);  in 
cast-iron  columns,  974  (e) ;  tenacity  and 
stretch-modulus  of  oast-iron  bar  dif- 
ferent at  core  and  periphery,  169  (c^ — 
(/),  1111 ;  effect  of,  on  orushmg 
strength  of  glass,  866,  on  its  tensile 
strength,  859 

Shlerometer  (or  measurer  of  hardness), 
Seebeck's,  836  (t),  Franz's,  838,  Grailich 
and  PeklUrek,  842 

SJaU,  strength  and  deflection  of,  1174 

Slide^  definition  of,  4  (fi) ;  Saint- Venant 
changes  from  cotang^t  to  cosine  of 
slide  angle,  (i)  p.  160,  ftn. ;  analysis  of, 
principal  axes  and  ratio,  1674 ;  value 
\<r„i)  of,  in  any  direction,  4  (d) ;  Saint- 
Venant's  theorem  as  to  maximum  of, 

4  (d),  1604;  in  terms  of  stretch  and 
squeeze,  4  (5) ;  condition  for  failure  by 

5  (/);  elementary  discussion  of,  179, 
1456, 1459 ;  flexural  slide,  183  (a) ;  slide 
and  stretch  in  any  direction  first  given 
by  Lam6,  226;  for  large  shifts,  228; 
sUde  due  to  torsion  :  see  Torsion; 
slide  due  to  flexure :  see  Beams  and 
Flexure ;  slide  initial,  strain-energy  of 
isotropic  body  subjected  to,  1787 — 95 

Slide^  Cone  of,  Bankine  on,  442 

Slide-Limit,  in  terms  of  stretch-limit  of 
safety,  5  (d) 

Slide-ModuUu :  see  under  Modultu 

Slide-Wave,  velocity  of,  219 

Snapping,  defined,  466  (a) 

Solids  of  Equal  Resistance :  see  Resist- 
ance, Solids  of  eqiLal 

Solid,  Elastic,  indefinitely  extended  and 
bounded  by  plane  surface,  stresses 
and  strains  due  to  simple  pressure  on 
any  element  of  surface,  1497 ;  surface 
deflection  due  to  any  distribution  of 
surface  pressure,  1498;  approximate 
solution,  1498 ;  surface  deflections  for 
distribution  of  pressure  uniform  round 
a  point,  1499 ;  reciprocal  theorem  for 
loadedconcentrio  circumferences,  1500; 
uniformly  loaded  circular  areas,  1501 
— 2 ;  circular  areas  with  load  varying 
along  radius,  1504 ;  uniformly  de- 
pressed circular  and  elliptic  areas, 
1504 ;  effect  of  shear  applied  to  small 


element  of  bounding  surface,  1506 ; 
nature  of  load  that  depression  may  be 
proportional  to  pressure,  1507 ;  stresses 
and  strains  produced  by  pressing  a 
rigid  solid  against  the  plane  surface, 
1508 — 13 ;  when  the  rigid  solid  is  one 
of  revolution,  1510  (a^,  any  rigid  solid 
1510  (b),  rigid  flat  disc,  elliptic  disc, 
1510  (c),  discontinuity  at  edge,  1511 ; 
rigid  surface  pressing  with  a  point 
of  syndastic  curvature  on  plane  sur- 
face of  indefinite  elastic  solid,  1512 — 3 

Solid,  Elastic,  heavy  and  bounded  by 
sloping  plane,  stresses  in,  1577 ;  strains 
in,  application  to  geological  problem 
of  massive  slope  of  rock,  1583,  1589, 
ftn. 

Solid,  Elastic,  of  any  shape,  pressed  by 
smooth  elastic  sohd  of  any  shape  at 
point  of  synclastic  curvature,  1514; 
case  of  two  elastic  spheres,  1515 — 6 

Solid,  Elastic,  infinite,  subjected  to  body- 
force,  1519 ;  general  solution,  1519  (a), 
1715  (b) ;  single  force  on  element, 
1519  (6) ;  body-force  on  spherical  ele- 
ment, 1715  (a) 

Solid,  Elastic  aeolotropie,  its  equations 
reduced  to  those  for  an  isotropic 
solid,  if  the  ellipsoidal  conditions  hold 
and  the  cross-stretch  and  direct  slide 
coefficients  have  a  constant  ratio, 
1567 — 8;  vibrations  in  such  a  sohd, 
1559 

Solid,  Elastic,  isotropic  and  infinite, 
solution  for  vibrations  of  various 
types  in,  sources  in  oscillating  par- 
ticles and  doublets,  1767 — 9;  equations 
of  motion  for  case  of  incompressibility 
(= jelly)  and  their  solution,  1810 

Solids,  Elastic  of  special  forms:  see 
under  name  of  form  i.e.  Sphere,  Cy- 
linder, etc. 

Sound,  effect  of  on  magnetisation,  811 ; 
why  it  is  checked  by  pulverulent  mass 
like  sand  or  sawdust,  1593,  ftn. 

Sound,  Velocity  of,  68,  102,  219 ;  proof  of 
value  for  bar,  202 ;  in  liquid  and  solid 
bodies,  483 ;  comparison  of  magnitudes 
in  an  indefinitely  great  and  in  a  limited 
elastic  solid,  485 — 6;  in  rods  and 
prisms  Hooording  to  Bankine,  437 — 8; 
m  iron,  785 ;  its  value  determined  for 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  metal  rods 
increases  with  length  of  rod,  823; 
numerical  values  for  metals,  824 

Sound  Vibrations,  in  rods  and  string, 
471 — 5 ;  torsional,  808 ;  according  to 
Wertheim  in  torsional,  pitch  depends 
on  intensity,  809 :  see  also  Vibrations 

Space-periodic  partitioning,  1800 
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Spermaceti^  tensile  and  cmshing 
sirengths  increased  by  solidification 
under  pressure,  1156 

Spherty  of  gravitating  liquid,  period  of 
free  oscillations,  1659;  comparison 
with  period  of  ellipsoidal  deformation 
of  solid  globe  of  stieel  of  size  of  earth, 
1659 

Sphere,  Solid  Elastic,  or  spherical  cavity 
in  infinite  elastic  solid  with  given 
surface  shifts,  1659 

Sphere,  Solid  Elastic,  radial  vibrations  of, 
1827 ;  surrounded  by  shell  of  different 
material  subjected  to  surface  pressure, 
laOl  (d) 

Sphere,  Solid  Inelattic,  with  non-slipping 
oscillations  of  rotation  and  translation 
in  an  infinite  elastic  medium,  1308 — 
10;  reflecting  waves  in  an  infinite 
elastic  medium,  1392—1410 ;  special 
solution  for  case  when  wave  length  is 
great  as  compared  with  radius  of 
sphere,  1407—9 

Spheres,  Solid  Elastie,  impact  of,  area  of 
contact,  duration,  etc.,  1516 — 7,  1664 

Spherical  Coordinatet,  equations  of  elas- 
ticity in  terms  of,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn. 

Spherical  Harmonics,  Solid,  introduced 
independently  by  Clebsch  and  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1395,  1397,  1651 

Spherical  Shell,  conditions  for  expansion 
without  distortion,  the  distribution  of 
elastic  homogeneity  being  spherical, 
123;  as  a  form  of  piezometer,  124; 
general  problem  solved  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  in  terms  of  solid  spherical 
harmonics,  1051—8, 1717  (i),  removal 
of  body-force,  1653,  solution  of  general 
equations,  1654,  given  surface  shifts, 
1655,  given  surface  stresses,  1656, 
force-function  a  sohd  harmonic,  1658 ; 
under  internal  and  external  pressures 
considered  by  F.  Neumann,  1201  {c), 
Kirchhoff,  1281,  Clebsch,  1327;  Love, 
Basset,  etc.  on  general  problem,  1296 
his ;  radial  vibrations  of,  551  (b) ;  of 
glass,  strength  of  under  external  and 
under  internal  pressure,  857 — 9 

Sprain,  defined,  466,  ftn. 

SpriTigs,  built-up  of  Laminae,  Phillips* 
fundamental  memoir,  482 — 508 ;  roll- 
ing-stock springs,  matrix  lamina,  485; 
curvature,  strain  and  deflection,  485— 
90;  action  between  laminae,  492; 
resilience,  493;  best  form  for,  494; 
shape  of  laps,  495;  calculation  of 
dimensions,  496—^00 ;  *  reserve ' 
spring,  502 — 4;  experimental  data, 
507;  experiments  confirming  Phillips' 
theory,    596;     graphic    tables    for 


PhiUips'  formulae,  921,  ftn. ;  Bitter's 
elementary  theory,  913 ;  Blacher  on, 
955 ;  general  formula  for  deflection  of 
carnage  springs,  371  (ii) 

Springs,  of  Railway  Stock  and  Buffers, 
resilience  of,  595 — 7;  deflection,  set 
and  strength  (buffing  and  bearing 
springs),  969  (a) ;  india-rubber  springs, 
969  (&) ;  *  grooved '  plate  spring,  969 
(c) ;  springs  formed  of  alteiiiate  disos 
of  iron  and  vulcanised  oaoutchouo, 
851 ;  deflection  and  set  of  various 
types  of  railway  springs,  969  {c)—{d) 

Springs,  of  single  flat  Lamina,  forms 
taken  by  when  variously  loaded,  1694 
and  ftn. 

Springs,  Spiral,  of  watches,  674 — 9; 
their  isochronism,  676 

Springs,  Helical,  KirchhoiTs  treatment, 
1268—9,  1283  (c);  Glebsoh's,  1365; 
Thomson  and  Tait's,  1693;  results 
of  Wantzel,  Giulio,  Saint-Venant, 
Hooke,  Binet,  J.  Thomson  and  Kirch- 
hoff referred  to,  153,  155,  1693 

Squeeze-Modulus :  see  Stretch-Modulus 

Stability,  criterion  of,  applied  to  prove 
uniqueness  of  solution  of  elastic  equa- 
tions, 1278 ;  of  small  relative  motions 
of  parts  of  elastic  solid,  1328—30; 
problems  in  stability  of  wires,  1697 

Stability,  of  loose  eartlk :  see  Earth,  loose 
and  Pulverulenee 

Standards  of  Length,  elongation  of,  848 

Steel,  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  752, 
754,  756;  W,  Thomson's  thermo- 
elastic  theory  verified  by  Joule  for, 
696;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
756;  effect  of  temperature  on  slide- 
modulus,  690,  on  stretch-modulus, 
1753  (5) ;  not  rendered  brittle  by  cold, 
697  (c) ;  hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn. ; 
cut  and  cleaned  by  sandblast,  1538, 
ftn. ;  may  be  cut  by  rotating  iron  disc, 
836  (h) ;  stretch-modulus  and  density 
of  (rolled,  cast,  wrought),  (i)  p.  531 ; 
stretch-modulus  of  English  and  Rus- 
sian, 742  (a),  743;  stretch>modnlu8 
determined  by  transverse  vibrations, 
771;  stress  applicable  without  pro- 
ducing set,  597 ;  absolute  strength  and 
stricture,  902, 1123, 1142 ;  strength  of 
German,  1122;  French  experiments 
on,  897;  rupture  surfaces,  1143;  effect 
of  hardening  in  oil  and  in  water, 
1145;  fracture  of  hardened,  1667; 
effect  of  magnetisation  in  producing 
strain  in,  688;  effect  of  longitudind 
pull  on  magnetisation,  Villari  critical 
field,  1728 — 9 ;  effect  of  torsion  on 
magnetisation  of,  812 
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Steel,  Bessemer,  strength  of  exaggerated 
by  shape  of  test  pieoe,  1146 

Steel,  Cast,  stress-strain  diagrams  for, 
1064;  Lfiders'  curves  for,  1190;  tensile 
and  torsional  strengths,  s^icture  of 
Erupp's,  lllS;  strength  and  elasticity 
when  prepared  by  Uohatius'  process, 
1114 ;  onifiJbing  strength  of,  1039  {e) ; 
ctxles  of,  resistance  to  impact,  995, 
1000;  processes  of  manufactore,  891 
(e) ;  plates  of,  strength  of,  parallel  and 
perpendicalar  to  direction  of  rolling, 
1190;  elastic  limit  and  structure  of, 
1130 ;  annealing  only  slightly  reduces 
strengti^  1130;  effect  of  tempering, 
annealing,  eta,  on  absolute  strength, 
rupture  stretch,  stretch-modulus, 
elastic  limit,  resilience,  1184 :  see  also 
SUel,  Plates 

Steel,  CoZumiw,  experiments  and  formulae 
for  strength  of,  978 

Steel,  Plates,  absolute  strength  and 
stricture  greater  in  direction  of  rolling, 
if  puddled,  converse  if  cast,  1142 ;  if 
rivetted  and  hardened  in  oil,  as  strong 
as  unrivetted  plates,  1145 ;  Liiders' 
curves  in  steel  plates  of  dredger 
buckets,  1190,  ftn.  and  (i)  frontispiece 

Steel,  Puddled,  for  links  of  cables,  abso- 
lute strength  of,  1182 

Steel  Wire,  thermo-electric  properties 
under  strain  and  working,  1646; 
stretch-modulus  and  density  of,  (i)  p. 
531 ;  effect  of  tort  on  moduli,  1755 ; 
Kirchhoff's  determination  of  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio,  1271 — 3;  absolute 
strength  of,  (i)  p.  758,  ftn. ;  pianoforte, 
absolute  strength  of,  1124 

Stefan,  J.,  general  equations  of  a  vi- 
brating elastic  medium  (1857),  594; 
on  transverse  vibrations  of  rods  (1859), 
616 

Stephenson,  R.,  on  neutral  axis,  1016; 
experiments  on  cast-iron,  1093 

Stiffness,  defined,  466  (v) ;  how  it  affects 
note  of  musical  string,  472->8,  1374, 
1432;  how  it  affects  note  of  mem- 
brane, 1439 

Stirling,  J.  D.  M,,  on  transverse  and 
tensUe  strength  of  cast-  and  wrougfat- 
iron  (1858),  1105 

Stokes,  Sir  G,  O.,  discussion  of  his 
views  as  to  elastic  constants  by  Saint- 
Venant,  193;  first  calls  attention  to 
difficulties  of  uni-constancy,  1770 ;  on 
his  doctrine  of  continuity,  196;  his 
results  for  bridges  subjected  to  rolling 
load,  372,  878 — 9 ;  comparison  of  his 
solution  of  Willis'  Problem  with  Bous- 
sinesq's,   1553;  his  experiments  on 


Iceland  spar  cited  against  Bankine*s 
hypothesis  of  aeolotropy  of  density 
in  ether,  1781 ;  his  solution  of  equa- 
tions for  vibrations  of  infinite  elastic 
medium  reached,  1526;  extension  of 
his  results  for  diffraction,  etc.,  to 
aeolotropic  medium  of  simple  kind, 
1560 

Stoletow,  on  coefficient  of  induced  mag- 
netisation for  soft-iron,  1314 

Stone,  stress  formulae  and  elastic  con- 
stants for,  314;  rupture  of,  321  {b), 
V ;  empirical  law  for  crushing  strengto 
of,  1176 ;  strength  in  froaen  condition, 
1176;  defect  of  Hooke's  law  in,  1177; 
important  influence  of  manner  in 
which  faces  of  cube  of  stone  are 
bedded  during  test,  1175,  1180; 
strength  of,  880  (b),  1138, 1153, 1176, 
1179 ;  strezkgth  and  deflection,  1174 ; 
crushing  strengths  and  rupture  sur- 
faces of  granite,  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, 1182 ;  strength  and  density  of 
sandstone,  marble  and  granite,  1178, 
1180 ;  cracking  and  crushing  loads  of 
German  stones,  1181;  crushing  and 
transverse  strength  of  colonial  stones, 
1183 ;  crushing  strength  of  Irish 
Basalt,  909,  of  American  stones,  1175, 
of  colonial  stones,  1188,  of  Italian 
stones,  1184 ;  rSsamg  of  English  and 
French  experiments,  1175 

Stoney,  B.  B,,  on  strength  of  long 
pillars  (1864),  977 ;  on  lattice  girders 
(1862),  1029—30 

Storer,  H.  R.,  on  bursting  of  gutta- 
percha tubes  (1856),  1160 

Strain,  pure,  definition  of,  1677 ;  appro- 
priated by  Aankine  to  relative  dis- 
Slaoement  (1850),  419 ;  homogeneous, 
Thomson  and  Tait  qu,  1672—80, 
KirchhofTs  treatment,  1276;  resolu- 
tion of  homogeneous  strain  into 
stretch,  slide  and  dilatation,  1675, 
combinations  of  pure  strains,  1678; 
general  analysis  of.  Saint- Venant,  4, 
Boussinesq,  by  simple  geometry,  1456 
— 9,  in  terms  of  principal  stretches, 
1575 ;  components  of,  might  be  taken 
as  the  stretches  in  the  six  edges  of  a 
tetrahedron,  1640;  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
general  analysis  of  stress  and  strain, 
^ypes  of  reference,  orthogonal  systems, 
1756 — 8,  principal  strain  types,  1760 
— 1 ;  generalised  expressions  for  com- 
ponents of,  when  shifts  or  strains 
are  large,  4  (5),  1248-^,  1445, 1661 ; 
permanent,  effect  on  bodies  primitively 
isotropic,  deduction  of  ellipsoidal 
distribution  on  multi-constant  lines. 
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230 — 1 ;  initial  state  of,  in  general 
eqoations,  237;  error  of  Saint- 
Venant's  method  of  dealing  with  on 
mnlti-constant  lines,  238—9,  1469 

apparatus  for  recording  automati- 
cally,  998—9,  1032;  directions  of 
maxima  and  minima  rendered  visible 
by  applying  acid  to  a  planed  section, 
1143,  ftn.,  1190;  graplucally  analysed 
by  aid  of  Liiders'  carves,  1190  and  ftn. 
in  spherical  condenser,  1318;  in 
isotropic  iron-sphere  doe  to  magnetic 
force,  1319 — 21;  effect  of  strain  on 
thermo-electric  properties  of  metals, 
1642 — 6;  thermal  effect  prodaoed  by 
sudden  strain,  689—96, 1638,  1750—2 

Strain^  Combined^  slide,  flexure  and  tor- 
sion, 50;  of  prism  of  elliptic  cross- 
section,  52 ;  case  of  two  equal  stretches, 
two  slides  equal  and  third  zero,  53; 
case  of  two  slides  vanishing  at  fail- 
point,  elasticity  asymmetrical,  general 
solution  for  prism  under  flexure,  trac- 
tion and  torsion,  54 ;  case  of  non-dis- 
torted section  subjected  to  slide  and 
torsion,  55 ;  case  of  cantilever,  56,  Case 
(iv) ;  influence  of  length  of  short  rect- 
angular prisms  on  resistance  to  flexure 
and  slide,  56,  Case  (i);  prism  of  circular 
cross-section  subjected  to  flexure,  tor- 
sion and  traction,  56,  Case  (iii),  of  ellip- 
tic cross-section,  1283;  flexure  and 
torsion  in  shaft,  56,  Case  (v) ;  torsion 
and  flexure  for  prism  of  rectangular 
cross-section,  57,  Case  (vi) ;  specdal 
cases  of  skew  loading,  58;  flexure 
and  torsion  of  prism  of  elliptic  cross- 
section,  59;  numerical  examples  of 
combined  strain,  60  ;  flexure,  traction 
and  slide,  180;  torsion  and  flexure, 
183 ;  traction  and  flexure,  1289 ;  trac- 
tion and  shearing  in  case  of  axles, 
1000 

Strain-Ellipsoids,  159, 1194, 1673, 1677; 
inverse  strain  ellipsoid,  1676;  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  strain  ellipsoid,  1756 

Strain- Energy,  first  legitimate  proof  that 
it  depends  only  on  strain  and  not  on 
manner  in  which  strain  is  reached, 
1641;  function  only  of  initial  and 
final  configurations  if  equilibrium  of 
temperature  maintained,  1463;  as 
quadratic  function  of  strain-compo- 
nents, 1254,  1277—8,  1709  (c);  in 
terms  of  orthogonal  strain-components, 
1759;  in  tenns  of  principal  strain 
types,  1760 — 1 ;  in  terms  of  principal 
stretches,  1235 ;  in  terms  of  stresses, 
when  elasticity  is  ellipsoidal,  163; 
expressed  symbolically,  134 ;  deduced 


from  rari-eonstancy  by  Lagrange's 
process,  229,  667;  when  products  of 
shift-fluxions  are  not  negligible,  or 
shifts  are  large,  1250,  1444 — 6;  when 
thermal  terms  are  included,  1200;  is 
of  two  kinds,  elastic  and  ductile,  the 
sum  expressing  total  resilience  of  body, 
1085, 1088 ;  ductile  strain-energy  erro- 
neously calculated  by  Mallet,  1128 

of  rod,  1261,  1266,  1268,  1283  (6) ; 
of  plate,  1237,1296, 1699, 1703;  of  wire 
(or  thin  rod),  1690, 1692;  for  infinite 
elastic  medium,  with  zero  shifts  at 
infinity,  1787,  when  incompressible, 
1812 — 3,  ftn.,  when  subjected  to  uni- 
form initial  slide  and  incompressible, 
1789—97;  for  jelly  and  for  ideal  ether, 
1812 

Strehlke,  his  experimental  values  of 
nodal  circles  of  circular  plates  tested 
by  Eirohhoff's  theory,  1242—3;  his 
views  on  nodal  lines  of  square  plates 
criticised  by  Miittrich,  G.  et  A.  p.  4 

Strength,  tUtirnate  (= absolute),  466  (i). 
Proof,  466  (ii) ;  limit  to,  a  stretch  rather 
than  a  stress,  5  (c),  321  (a),  321  (d), 
1327,  1348  {gh-{h),  1386  (6),  1720;  in 
hard  solids,  1667;  in  plastic  solids  a 
shear  (?  a  sUde),  236,  247, 1586.  1667 ; 
tensile,  how  related  to  density,  891  (a), 
1039  (a),  1086;  increased  by  repeated 
stress,  1754;  increased  by  straining 
up  to  rupture,  1125;  measured  by 
resilience,  1128 ;  ought  to  be  measured 
for  iron  and  steel  by  breaking  stress 
per  unit-area  of  section  of  stricture, 
1150;  tensile  and  compressive  in- 
creased by  solidification  under  pres- 
sure, 1156;  crt»/itn^,  of  stone  increased 
by  lateral  support,  1158, 1180 ;  tensile, 
of  wrought-iron  cables,  879  {e) ;  tensile 
and  crushing  of  glass  in  various  con- 
ditions and  forms,  854—6,  859—60; 
ratio  of  tensile  to  sheafing  for  iron, 
879  (d),  903,  966,  for  steel,  1145  (ii); 
transverse  or  JlexuraZ,  920 ;  of  beams 
under  flexure  produced  by  skew-load- 
ing, 65;  graphical  tables  in  case  of 
beams,  921  and  ftn.;  strength  of 
materials  used  in  construction,  views 
and  theories  of  Ortmann,  With,  Gras- 
hof  and  Boffiaen,  922 — 5  (see  on 
transverse  strength.  Beams,  paradox 
in  theory  of.  Iron,  Cast,  Iron,  Wrought, 
etc.) ;  torsional,  with  empirical  stress- 
strain  relation,  prisms  of  droular  and 
rectangular  cross-section,  184  (b)  and 
(c) ;  mutual  relations  of  tensile,  trans- 
verse, torsional  and  crushing  strengths 
in  cast-iron,  1043,  theory  of,  1051 — 2, 
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application  of  Saint- Venant's  theory 
to  Woolwich  experiments,  1053:  see 
also  Bupture 
Stress,  appropriated  by  Bankine  to  dy- 
namic aspect  of  dasticity,  465  (a), 
not  generally  adopted  in  this  sense  in 
1855,  1632,  ftn.;  how  defined  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  1756;  defined  by  Saint- 
Venant,  4  (e),  by  F.  Neumann,  1193 ; 
definition  of,  importance  of  moleoolar 
definition,  225;  general  analysis  of, 
4,  1194,  by  simple  geometry,  1456 — 
8,  in  terms  of  principal  tractions, 
1575;  in  any  direction  in  terms  of 
stress  in  three  non-rectUinear  direc- 
tions, 4  (e) ;  83rmbolioal  representation 
of,  182;  generalised  components  of, 
1245,  1445 — 6;  value  of,  on  rari- 
constant  hypothesis,  when  squares  of 
shift-fluxions  are  not  neglected,  234; 
may  depend  on  speed  as  well  as  mag- 
nitude of  strain,  1709 

Stress,  Accumulation  of,  due  to  vibra- 
tions, 970  and  ftn.,  992  and  ftn., 
1001,  1148 

Stress-Centres,  used  by  Bankine,  465  {h), 
by  Bresse,  515 

Stress-Ellipsoids,  513;  discussed  by  F. 
Neumann,  1194,  by  Clebsch,  1326, 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1756;  Stress- 
director  Quadrie,  in  tangential  coordi- 
nates, 1826 

Stress-Equations,  obtained,  when  there 
is  a  force-function,  for  elastic,  plastic 
and  pulverulent  masses,  1605  (5); 
solved  in  case  of  limiting  equilibrium, 
1605  (c) 

Stress,  Initial,  general  elastic  equations 
for,  129 — 181 ;  introduced  into  general 
elastic  equations  to  second  order,  549; 
can  only  be  found  on  rari-oonstant 
hypothesis,  180 — 181;  effect  of,  in 
eihsr  on  propagation  of  light,  145 — 
6 ;  made  use  of  by  F.  Neumann  to  ex- 
plain double-refraction,  1216—7;  made 
use  of  by  Boussinesq  for  ether,  1467 
— 74 ;  use  criticised  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son, 1779,  but  afterwards  used  by 
him  to  explain  double-refraction,  1789 
— 97 ;  considerable  strain  produced  by, 
effect  on  elastic  formulae,  190;  Saint- 
Venant^s  erroneous  determination  of 
equations  for,  198  (d) ;  introduced  into 
equations  of  elasticity,  282;  eAect  on 
elastic  constants,  240;  on  stretch- 
modulus,  241;  in  large  castings  due 
to  differential  cooling,  1058 

Stress,  Lines  of  Principal,  in  beams, 
468,1190 

Stress-Strain  Relations,  4  (^):  see  also 

T.  E.  FT.  11. 


Hooke*sLauf,  generalised;  praotioally 
assumed  to  be  linear  by  Cauchy  and 
Maxwell,  227,  by  Kirchhoff,  1285,  by 
Clebsch,  1826;  why  linear,  192  (a); 
Morin's  experiments  on  its  lineanty, 
198  (a);  how  deduced  (Green,  Clebsch, 
W.  Thomson,  Stokes),  299 ;  appeal  to 
Taylor's  or  Maclaurin's  Theorem  and 
to  law  of  intermolecnlar  action,  800, 
1685;  Saint- Venant  considers  it  from 
Green's  stand-point,  801 ;  his  omitted 
terms,  802—8;  Saint- Venant  rejects 
modifying  action,  808 — 4;  for  wood, 
stone  and  metals  with  empirical  for- 
mulae for  the  elastic  constants,  814 ; 
non-linear  for  cast-iron,  729, 985, 1109, 
1118,  1177,  for  wood,  1159,  for  stone, 
1177,  for  combined  tensile  and  tor- 
sional strain  in  steel  pianoforte  wire, 
1742  (a),  for  elastic  fore-strain  in 
caoutcnouo,  1161,  for  elastic  fore- 
strain  in  organic  tissues,  828 — 85; 
application  of  Saint-Venant's  non- 
linear relations  to  flexure  and  torsion 
of  cast-iron,  1058 

expresseid  by  curves,  for  iron,  879 
(a),  for  bronze,  cast-iron  and  cast- 
steel,  1084 ;  form  of  relations  for  elas- 
tic, fluid  and  pulverulent  masses,  1574 ; 
for  various  types  of  elastic  symmetry, 
117,  814,  420;  for  crystals:  see  Crys- 
tals 

Stress- Systems,  Bankine's  classification, 
anti-barytic  and  abarytic,  458;  homa- 
lotatic,  459;  homalocamptic,  homa- 
lostrephic,  and  euthygrammic,  461 
and  ftn. 

Stress,  Uniplanar,  general  formulae  for, 
458,  465  (&)— (c),  1568,  1578;  com- 
bination  of  stresses  in  one  plane,  465 
(e) ;  Eopytowski  on,  556 

Stress,  Working,  defined,  466  ^x) 

Stretch,  its  value  («,.)  in  any  direction,  4 
{d),  5  (6),  1575;  stretch  and  slide  in 
any  direction  given  by  Lam6, 226 ;  for 
large  shifts,  228, 1445 

Stretch  Limit  of  Safety,  66,  820—1:  see 
Fail-Point,  Failure  and  Safety,  Limit 

of 
Stretch-Modulus :  see  Modulus 
Stretch-Modulus  Quartic,  151,  1206 
Stretch-Squeeze      Ratio      (»  Poisson's 
Batio,  ri),  value  of,  169  {aj ;  for  wood, 
169  (<2);  Clebsch,  and  at  one  time 
Saint- Venant,  held  it  must  be  <  ^, 
808  (5) ;  determinable  from  distortion 
of    cross-section   in   flexure   experi- 
ments, 786  and  ftn.,  determined  by 
Wertheim  by  stretching  hollow  prisms, 
802;  Wertheim  on  his  value  for  it, 
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819;  erroneous  treatment  of  by 
Wdhler,  lOOS;  F.  Neamann  on  its 
valae  and  on  methods  of  ascertaining 
it,  1201  (a),  (b)  and  (e),  he  found  it 
variable  for  wires,  736 ;  its  yalue  for 
regular  crystals,  1208;  rimmi  of 
ex})eriments  to  find  this  ratio,  1201 
(«),  1636;  EirohhofiTs  determination 
for  steel  and  brass,  1271 — 3  ;  its  value 
may  vary  between  wide  limits  and  yet 
give  nearly  identical  results  for  notes 
and  nodal  circles  of  circular  plates, 
1242 — 3 ;  its  value  for  set  at  section 
of  stricture  in  case  of  cast-steel,  1151 : 
see  also  Constants,  Elastic 

Stricture^  of  cast-steel,  1113,  1134, 
1151 ;  of  wrought-iron  and  steel,  1137, 
— 50 ;  may  occur  at  one,  two  or  three 
sections,  1144 ;  effect  of  working  and 
hardening,  etc.,  on,  1145;  influence 
on  plastic  experiments,  1569;  when 
repeated,  occurs  at  different  sections 
and  higher  loads,  1754 

Strings,  obscure  treatment  by  Mainardi, 
580 ;  inextensible  and  flexible,  heavy, 
1322,  under  centrifugal  force,  solution 
in  elliptic  functions,  1322,  on  a  given 
surface,  1322;  elastic  and  perfectly 
flexible,  1323;  flexible  and  inexten- 
sible (Thomson  and  Tait),  1686 ;  vt- 
hratioM  of,  551  (a),  when  stretched 
and  of  variable  density,  617 ;  point  of, 
subjected  to  transverse  motion,  681 ; 
F.  Neumann's  deduction  of  equations 
for,  1222  (a) — (6) ;  wave-motion  in, 
reflection  and  refraction  of  wave  at 
join  of  two  diverse  pieces,  1222  (c) ; 
transverse  vibrations  when  slightly 
stretched,  1291  (c),  1374;  when  very 
tightly  stretched,  1291  ((f);  musicid 
note  of,  how  affected  by  stiffness, 
472—8, 1374,  1432 

Struts,  Rankine  on  Gordon's  formula, 
469;  Soheffler's  theory  of,  based  on 
eccentric  loading,  649,  modified  form 
of  this  theory  lc«ding  to  the  Gordon- 
Bankine  formula,  650 ;  obscure  treat- 
ment by  Schwarz,  889,  956,  by 
Bitter,  914 ;  thrust  taken  into  account 
in  rod  problem,  1288;  Clebsch's  treat- 
ment, 1366—7,  1886  (e) ;  buckling  or 
not,  under  longitudinal  impact,  407 
(2),  1552 ;  cast-iron  do  not  obey  £u- 
lerian  theory,  1117  (v) :  see  also 
Colvmn» 

Sturm,  his  theory  of  piezometer  referred 
to  by  F.  Neumann,  1201  (c) 

Summary,  of  Saint- Venant's  work,  416 ; 
of  the  decade  1850—60, 1191 ;  of  the 
older  German  Elasticians,  1416;  of 


Bonssinesq's  work,  1626 ;  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson's,  1818 

Suspension  Bridges:  see  Bridges,  Sus- 
pension 

Syenite,  hardness  of,  840 

Sylvestrian  Umbrae,  used  to  express  stress 
symbolically,  132,  443 

Symbolic  Expressions  for  stresses,  strain- 
energy,  elastic  constants  and  equa- 
tions, 132—4,  443—8 

Symmetry,  Elastic,  types  of,  orthotatic 
and  cybotatic,  447;  rhombic,  450; 
hexagonal,  450;  orthorhombic,  450; 
orthogonal,  450;  cybold,  450,  1775; 
non-axial,  450 ;  isotropic,  450 :  see 
also  Crystal,  Aeolotropy 

Szabo,  J.,  influence  of  stress  on  the 
molecular  condition  of  bodies  (1851), 
861 

TOfCke,  on  strength  of  earthenware  pipes, 
1171 

Tait,  G.  P.,  Treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy: see  Thomson  and  Tait;  ex- 
perimental results  on  compressibility 
of  water,  mercury  and  glass,  1817 

Talc,  hardness  of,  839 

TanakadatS,  effect  of  twist  on  magnet- 
ised and  loaded  iron  wire  (1889),  1735 

Tangential  Coordinates,  used  for  stress- 
surfaces,  1326 

Tasinomic,  Coefficients,  table  of,  445 ; 
conditions  for  incompressibility  in 
terms  of,  1779;  Surface  or  Quartic, 
expressed  symbolically  by  Bankine, 
446,  136;  first  given  by  Haughton, 
136 ;  cases  of,  138 ;  reduces  to  ellipsoid, 
if  there  be  dlipsoidal  elasticity,  139; 
discussion  of,  198  (e) ;  Bulk-modtUw, 
1776 

Tate,  J.,  on  collapse  of  globes  and 
cylinders  and  on  strengUi  of  glass 
(1859),  853—60;  assists  Fairbaim  in 
experiments  on  collapse  of  tubes,  984 

Tearing,  defined,  466  (a) 

Technical  Elasticity,  Saint-Venant's  re- 
searches in,  (i)  p.  105  et  seq. ;  Glebsoh's 
work  in  relation  to,  1825,  1390 

Technical  Researches,  of  decade  1850 — 
60,  873—1190 

Teinometer,  Chromatic,  principle  of,  used 
by  Weiiheim,  794,  (Dynamomiitre 
Chromatiaue)  797  («) 

Tellkampf,  his  treatise  on  suspension- 
bridges  (1856),  883 

Temperature  and  Elasticity:  see  Thermal 
Effect  and  Heat 

Tempering,  effect  on  elasticity  and 
strength  of  cast-steel,  1134 

Tenbrinck,  on  steel,  897 ;  on  iron  bar,  902 
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TenHon  Bar,  heavy  and  of  equal  strength, 
1886  (a) 

Ter quern.  A,,  on  longitudinal  vibrations 
of  rods  (1868—9),  826  (o)— (c);  on  the 
coexistence  of  torsional  and  tnuiSYerse 
vibrations  in  rectangnlar  rods,  825  (/) 

Terrier,  his  accoont  of  abacs,  921,  ftn. 

Testing,  shape  of  specimen  (grooving, 
etc.)  may  exaggerate  strength,  1146; 
Machines,  1046,  1086,  1139,  1161, 
1162,  1163,  1154, 1168,  1180 

Teste,  for  metals  give  veiy  different  re- 
sults for  different  kinds  of  same  metal, 
1044  (t),  1762 

Text-hooks,  on  technical  elasticity  and 
strength  of  materials,  873—917 

Thermal  Axes,  do  not  coincide  with  elastic 
and  other  physical  axes,  1218—9  and 
ftns. 

Thermal  Effect,  produced  by  stretching 
metal  (iron-wire,  cast-iron,  copper, 
lead),  689 ;  difference  between  cases  of 
gutta-percha  and  vulcanised  india- 
rubber,  689;  by  compressing  metals 
and  vulcanised  india-rubber,  690 ;  by 
torsion  of  steel  and  copper  wires,  690; 
influence  of  change  of  temperature  on 
length  of  silk  and  spider  threads  under 
tension,  697  (5);  on  torsion  of  siUc 
threads,  (i)  p.  614,  ftn. ;  on  torted  wires, 
714  (17)— (19);  on  strained  bodies, 
spiral  springs,  twisted  wires,  india- 
rubber,  etc.,  1638;  on  elasticity  gene- 
rally, 748—57,  of  a  permanent  nature, 
737,  756—6,  771,  of  a  transitory 
nature,  737,  752-4,  770;  on  dilata- 
tion-modulus, 1638  and  ftn.;  on  slide- 
modulus,  723  (a),  740,  numerical 
values  for  copper,  steel  and  brass, 
754,  for  iron,  copper,  brass,  1753  (h) ; 
on  stretch-modulus,  723  (a),  740, 
numerical  values  for  glass  and  metals, 
762,  756,  770,  for  steel,  1763  (h),  com- 
parison  of  Kupffer's  and  Kohlrausch*s 
formulae,  762 — 4 ;  influence  of  work- 
ing, 770 

on  after-strain,  740,  tables  for 
metals,  766 — 7 ;  produced  by  damping 
vibrating  rods  at  points  other  than 
nodes,  827;  on  tensile  strength  of 
wrought-iron  plates  and  rivet-iron, 
1115—6,  1126—7;  of  a  red  heat  on 
chains  and  wire  ropes,  1186;  from 
heating  and  slowly  cooling  is  to  weaken 
iron  and  steel,  1145  (iii);  of  repeated 
heating  on  cast-iron  is  to  produce  set, 
1186;  on  Villari  critical  field  for  soft- 
iron  wire,  1731 

manner  in  which  temperature  af- 
fects elastic  constants,  274;   Saint- 


Venant  considers  all  thermal  effect 
would  disappear  if  on  the  rari-constant 
hypotheses  stresses  only  include  linear 
terms  in  shift-fluxions,  274;  tiiermal 
terms  introduced  into  strain-energy, 
1200,  1463,  1638;  thermal  effect  on 
optic  axes  of  crystals,  1218—9  and 
ftns.,  on  strain  in  crystals,  1196, 
1211 ;  F.  Neumann's  theory  of  altera- 
tion of  crystalline  axes  with  tempera- 
ture, 1216,  1220:  see  also  Thermo- 
elasticity 

Thermal  Expansion,  Coefficient  of,  for 
brass,  730,  for  iron,  1111;  supposed 
relation  to  stretch-modulus,  717 — 9 

Thermo-dynamics,  Second  Law  of,  gene- 
ral theory  of  elasticity  deduced  from, 
1631 

Thermo-elasticity,  general  equations, 
deduced  by  F.  Neumann,  1196,  for 
crystalline  bodies,  1197;  fundamental 
formulae,  1633,  1638;  formulae  con- 
necting sudden  application  of  stress 
with  increase  of  temperature,  1760: 
see  also  Thermal  Effect 

Thermo-electric  Effects,  of  strain,  1642 — 
7 ;  of  stretching  part  of  iron,  copper 
and  other  wires  and  heating  junction 
of  stretched  and  unstretched  parts, 
1642 — 8 ;  changes  produced  in  thermo- 
electric scale  by  elastic  and  set  strains, 
1646;  effect  of  working  (hammering, 
annealing,  etc.),  and  of  tort,  1646 

Thermometer,  how  affected  by  change  of 
pressure  from  vertical  to  horizontal 
position,  1201  (c) 

Thlipsinomic  Coefficients,  Rankine  de- 
fines and  uses,  425,  448 ;  determined 
for  brass  and  crystal  glass,  425;  table 
of,  448;  used  by  Saint- Venant,  307, 
311;  dilatation  in  terms  of,  1779; 
conditions  for  incompressibility  in 
terms  of,  1779 

Thomson,  J.,  his  theorem  as  to  helical 
springs  cited,  1269,  1693 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  cited  as  to  magnetisation 
under  stress,  818, 1787 ;  on  Eir^ihoff's 
theory  of  strain  due  to  magnetisation, 
1321 

Thomson  and  Tait,  analysis  of  their 
Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (1867) , 
1668—1726;  twist  and  curvature, 
1669—71;  treatment  of  strain,  1672— 
81 ;  on  impact,  1682—4 ;  on  catenaries, 
wires  and  rods,  1685 — 97 ;  on  plates, 
1698 — 1708;  on  the  general  equations 
of  elasticity  and  on  elastic  constants, 
1709, 1718;  on  Saint- Venant*s  Problem 
and  on  stress  at  angles,  1710 — 2 ;  on 
boundary  conditions  for  plate,  1714; 
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on  general  solution  by  potentials,  eto., 
of  elastic  equations,  1715^6;  on 
elastic  spheres,  1717;  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  earth  and  solid  earth  tides, 
1719—26 

Cited:  on  longitudinal  impact  of 
bars,  205  (1683);  apply  conjugate 
functions  to  torsion  of  prism  whose 
base  is  sector  of  oirde,  285,  287 
(1710);  on  kinematics  of  strain,  294 
(1672— -81);  on  anticlastic  curvature, 
825  (1671);  on  thin  plate  problem, 
888;  their  solution  for  infinite  plate 
with  straight  contour,  1522 — 8  ;  on 
contour  conditions  for  thin  plate,  394, 
1440-1, 1522—4  (1704);  on  elastico- 
kinetic  analogue,  1267,  1270 
Thomaonf  Sir  W,  (Lord  Kelvin),  on 
mechanical  representation  of  electric, 
magnetic  and  galyanic  forces  (1847 
and  1890),  1627—80,  1808—18;  on 
integration  of  elastic  equations  (1847), 
1627, 1629—30;  on  the  thermo-elastic, 
thermo-magnetic  and  pyro-electric 
properties  of  matter  (1857 — 1878), 
1681 — 41;  on  thermo-electricity  in 
metals  in  a  state  of  strain  (1856), 
1642 — 3;  on  effects  of  mechanical 
strain  and  of  magnetisation  on  thermo- 
electric qualities  of  metals  (1856 — 7, 
1875),  1644 — 7;  elements  of  a  mathe- 
mati(»ftl  theoiy  of  elasticity  (1856), 
1648,  1756—64;  on  the  stratification 
of  vesicular  ice  by  pressure  (1859), 
1649;  note  on  gravity  and  cohesion 
(1862),  1650;  on  elastic  spheroidal 
shells  (1864),  1651—62;  on  the  rigid- 
ity  of  the  Earth  (1863),  1663—5;  on 
the  elasticity  and  viscosity  of  metals 
(1865),  1666,  1741;  Treatise  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  (with  Tait,  1867), 
1668—1726;  on  electro-torsion  (1874), 
1727;  effects  of  stress  on  magnetisa- 
tion (1875—7),  172&-9;  effects  of 
stress  on  inductive  magnetisation  in 
soft-iron  (1875),  1730;  effects  of  stress 
on  magnetisation  of  iron,  nickel  and 
cobalt  (1878),  1781—6;  on  the  direc- 
tion of  induced  longitudinal  current 
in  iron  and  nickel  wires  by  twist 
when  under  longitudinal  magnetising 
force  (1890),  1737;  on  rigidity  of 
Earth  (1872),  1738;  on  internal  fluid- 
ity of  Earth  (1872),  1738;  on  internal 
condition  of  Earth  (1882),  1789;  on 
aeolotropy  of  electriod  resistance  pro- 
duced by  aeolotropic  stress  (1878), 
1740;  Elasticity  (article  in  'Encydo- 
paedia  Britannica,'  1878),  1741—64, 
1817 ;  Lectures  on  molecular  dynamics 


and  the  wave  theory  of  light  (1884), 
1765 — 83 ;  on  elasticity  as  a  mode  of 
motion  (1882),  1784;  on  gyrostats  and 
gyrostatic  media  (1883—4),  1785 — 6; 
on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
(1888),  1787—8;  on  initial  strsss  to 
explam  FresnePs  kinematics  of  double- 
refraction  (1887),  1789—97;  on  mole, 
cular  constitution  of  matter  (1890), 
1798 — 1805 ;  on  a  mechanism  for  con- 
stitution of  the  ether  (1890),  1806—7; 
viscous  fluid,  elastic  solid  and  ether 
(1890),  1808—15;  on  ether,  electricity 
and  ponderable  matter  (1890),  1816; 
summary  of  researches,  1818 

Cited:  refers  to  experiments  on 
copper,  etc.,  which  Saint- Venant  finds 
discordant,  282  (4) ;  discussion  of  his 
views  as  to  elastic  constants  by  Saint- 
Venant,  193, 196;  makes  strain-energy 
a  function  only  of  strain,  (i)  p.  202,  fto. 
(see,  however,  1709);  criticises  Ban- 
kine,  428,  426, 1781  (a) ;  on  elasticity 
of  solid  Earth,  567,  570;  on  genenU 
equation  of  elasticity  of  any  strain, 
671;  his  thermo-elastic  theory  con- 
firmed by  Joule,  689—93,  696;  on 
static  and  kinetic  moduli,  728;  his 
views  on  elastic  constants  for  large 
strain  cited,  1247;  his  generalised 
equations  of  elasticity  involved  in 
those  of  Eirchhoff,  1250 ;  that  strain- 
energy  is  a  function  of  six-strains  by 
reason  of  mechanical  theoiy  of  heat^ 
is  due  to,  1254 ;  his  contractile  ether, 
1393,  ftn. ;  on  elastic  theory  of  light, 
1484,  ftn.;  first  'potential'  solution 
due  to,  1628,  anticipates  Boussinesq 
in  a  certain  potential  solution,  1519 
(b);  introduces  with  Clebsch  *  solid* 
spherical  harmonics,  1651 

Thrust,  of  arches,  Ardant's  values  for, 
G.  et  A.  pp.  6  and  10  (<2),  Bresse's 
values,  525 — 7:  see  Arehet,  Wall, 
Pulverulence 

Tides,  in  solid  earth,  force-function  as 
solid  harmonic,  1658 ;  in  polar  coor- 
dinates, 1721;  ellipticity  of  spheroid 
produced  in  earth  by  tidal  action, 
1723  (iu);  its  discussion,  1724;  effect 
of  elastic  yielding  of  earth  on  water 
tides,  1725;  failure  of  attempt  to 
evaluate  effective  rigidity  from  ob- 
servation of  fortnightly  and  monthly 
water  tides,  1725 — 6 

Tin,  stretch-modulus  of,  748,  and  density, 
(i)  p.  581 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  tensile  strengtii, 
ductility,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.;  increase  of 
tensile  strength  and  density  if  solidified 
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under  pressura,  1156 ;  hardness  of,  (i) 
p.  692,  ftn.,  836  (6),  846,  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn. ;  molecular  state  of,  inflnenced 
by  yibrations,  862;  thermo-eleotrio 
properties  under  strain,  1645-— 6; 
Luders'  cnrres  for  bars  of  pure  tin, 
1190 

Tinning^  effect  on  strength  of  iron-plates, 
1145  (iii) 

Tires:  see  Wheels 

Titsotf  on  distortion  of  spherical  surface 
in  elastic  solid  into  ellipsoid,  294 

Tissues,  Organic,  their  elastic  fore-  and 
after-strain,  828—35 

TotrUinson,  H.,  on  Yillari  critical  field 
for  temporary  magnetisation  of  nickel 
(1890),  1736 

Topaz,  hardness  of,  840,  836  (<2) 

Torsion,  history  of  problem,  315,  800; 
publication  of   Saint- Venant's   chief 
memoir  on,  1 ;  report  on  memoir  on, 
1;  general  equation  of,  4  («r),  17;  de- 
finition of,  16;  in  case  of  large  shifts 
and  small  strains,  17,  22 ;  of  prism  of 
elliptic  cross-section,  18,  1283;  com- 
parison with  Coulomb's  theory,  19, 
criticised    by  Glebsch,    1349,    after- 
wards used  by  him,  1389;  variation 
of  angle  across  prism's  cross-section 
requires  lateral  load,  20;   fail-points 
for,   23;    solutions  of  equations  of, 
24, 36;  of  prisms  of  rectangular  cross- 
section,  25,  29 ;  cross-section  remains 
perpendicular  to  sides  of  prism  under, 
25;  case  of  plate,  29;  of  square  cross- 
section,  30 ;  of  any  rectangle,  general 
results  and  empirical  formolae,  34; 
discussion  of  Duleau's  and  Skvart's 
experiments,  31 ;  of  prisms  with  cross- 
section  in  form  of  star,  square  with 
acute   angles,  square  with   rounded 
angles,  37,  and  fail-points  for  these 
sections,  39 ;  uselessness  of  projecting 
angles  in  resistance  to,  37;  example 
of  erroneous  results  obtained  from  old 
theory  of,  38;  of  prisms  of  triangular 
cross-section,  40-— 42,  67;  of  prism  of 
any  cross-section,  43;  when  there  are 
unequal  slide-moduli  in  cross-section, 
44 ;  general  equations  of,  in  this  case, 
45 ;  solution  for  elliptic  cross-section, 
46, 1283 ;  for  rectangular  cross-section, 
47;  other  cross-sections,  48;  table  of 
values  of  slide  for  points  of  cross- 
section  of  prism  wiUi  unequal  slide- 
moduli  under,  (i)  p.  39;  of  hollow 
prisms,    49    {a)---{b);    cross-section 
bounded  by  confocal  ellipses,  1348;  of 
raUwayrail,49  (c),  182  (&);  longitudi- 
nal stretch  produced  by,  varies  as  cube 


of  torsion,  51,  581,  800,  ftn. ;  that  re- 
sistance of,  is  due  to  slide  first  stated 
by  Young,  51;  combined  with  other 
stains,  50;  for  circular  cross-section, 
1280:  for  elliptic  cross- section,  52, 
59, 1283 :  for  rectangular  cross-section, 
57,  Case  (vi):  circular  section,  56, 
Cases  (iii)  and  (v);  elementary  proof 
of  formulae  for,  109;  of  prisms  with 
cross-sections  in  form  of  doubly 
symmetrical  quartic  curves,  110;  ec- 
centric axis  about  which  bar  is  torted, 
does  not  affect  amount,  110,  181  (d), 
1434  (e):  of  right  circular  cylinder, 
182  (a);  strain-energy  due  to,  157; 
deduction  of  general  equation  of,  from 
principle  of  work,  157;  general  equa- 
tions of,  elementaiy  proofs  for,  181; 
maximum  slide  and  position  of  the 
fail-points,  181  (e) ;  general  formulae 
and  examples,  182;  of  railway  rail, 
182  (b);  of  prisms  with  cross-sections 
bounded  by  curves  of  fourth  degree, 
182  (d);  when  cross-section  nearlv 
an  isosceles  triangle,  182  (d);  with 
variation  of  slide-modulus  aorosscross- 
section,  cases  of  wooden  and  iron 
cylinders,  186;  numerical  examples 
of,  187 ;  general  equations  of,  190  [d) ; 
of  prism  with  only  one  plane  of  elastic 
symmetry,  case  of  elliptic  cross-section, 
190  (d);  comparison  of  Wertheim, 
Duleau  and  Savart's  experiments  on, 
with  theory,  191 ;  producing  plasticity, 
255;  of  prisms  whose  base  is  the  sector 
of  a  circle,  285 — ^290:  expression  for 
shift,  286:  numerical  table  of  torsional 
moment,  288:  annular  sectors,  288, 
1710:  on  slide  and  fail-points,  289 — 
90 ;  formula  giving  very  approximately 
the  value  of  moment  of,  for  great 
variety  of  cross-sections,  291 ;  assump- 
tions made  by  Saint- Venant  and 
reasons  for  them,  316 — 18 

Wertheim's  researches,  angles  of 
torsion  not  proportional  to  loads,  even 
for  elastic  strain,  803  (c),  not  to  length 
of  prisms,  803  (d\;  tordon  decreases 
interior  cavity  oi  hollow  prism,  his 
formulae  for  diminution  in  case  of 
circular  cylinders  without  theoretical 
basis,  803  (e),  also  in  case  of  rect- 
angular prisms,  806 ;  apparent  increase 
of  cavity  in  case  of  sheet-iron,  808; 
according  to  Wertheim  his  experi- 
ments for  hollow  and  solid  circular 
cylinders  give  better  results  for  if=^ 
than  17= J,  804 ;  of  cylinders  on  elliptic 
bases,  obscure  treatment  of  Saint- 
Yenant's   theory,   805;   experiments 
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on  hollow  and  solid  rectangular 
prisms,  use  of  Cauohy's  erroneous 
formulae,  806,  they  confirm  Saint- 
Venant's  theory,  807;  of  aeolotropio 
bodies  (sheet-iron  and  wood),  obscurely 
dealt  with  by  Wertheim,  808;  Wer- 
iheim's  views  of  rupture  by  torsion  in 
case  of  hard  and  soft  bodies,  810 

Glebsch's  treatment  of  Saint- 
Venant's  Problem  (combined  torsion 
and  flexure),  1332— -46;  symmetrical 
cross-section,  1347;  solution  by  con- 
jugate functions,  1348  (c);  special 
case  of  torsion  of  prism  with  cross- 
section  bounded  by  two  confocal 
ellipses,  1348  (d)— («);  Kirohhoff's 
treatment  of  special  cases,  for  circular 
section,  1280,  for  elliptic  section, 
1283;  Boussinesq's  analysis,  1434 
(a)— (5);  Thomson  and  Tait's  treat- 
ment, 1710,  conjugate  functions  and 
torsion  of  prisms  with  cross-sections 
like  annular  sectors,  1710;  F.  Neu- 
mann's erroneous  theory  of  torsion  of 
crystalline  rods,  1230;  Bankine  on, 
469;  untenable  theories  of,  Segnitz, 
481,  Bitter,  916  (c),  'bundle  of  fibres,' 
481  (581,  800,  ftn.),  criticised  by 
Glebsch,  1349 

Torsion,  Experiments  on,  Duleau  and 
Savart,  31,  191;  Wertheim,  191, 
803—10;  Kupfler,  735—41;  on  cast- 
iron  shafting,  882 ;  on  impulsive  and 
repeated  loading  on  bars  and  axles, 
991—4,  999—1003;  on  cast-iron 
beams  of  various  cross-sections,  1039 
(c) — {d) ;  application  of  Saint-Yenant's 
non-Unear  stress-strain  relation  to 
experimental  results  for  torsion  of 
cast-iron,  1053 :  see  also  Tort 

Torsion^  influence  of  flaws  on,  1348  (/) ; 
Boussinesq  on  cavities  in  cross-section, 
1430 

Torsion^  hydrodynamical  analogues  to, 
1419  (c),  1430,  1460,  1710 

Torsion  and  Magnetisation,  torsion  due 
to  non-axial  magnetisation  of  iron 
wire,  1727 ;  effect  on  magnetisation  of 
loaded  wires  of  torsion,  1734 — 5; 
Wertheim's  researches,  811 — 7;  in- 
fluence of  torsion  on  temporary  and 
permanent  magnetisation,  814;  in- 
fluence of  torsional  elastic  strain  and 
set  on  magnetisation,  815 — 6;  effect 
of  impulsive  and  repeated  loading  by 
torsion  on  magnetic  properties  of 
axles,  994;  Wiedemann  on  relations 
of  torsion  to  magnetisation,  714  (12) — 
(16) :  see  also  Tort 

Torsional  Besilience,  611 


Torsional  Set:  see  Tort 

Torsional  Vibrations,  191;  how  aflfeeied 
by    resistance   of    air,    temperatnze. 
weight  of  vibrator,  735 ;  how  influenced 
by  traction,   735  (iii),  741  (6);     bow 
affected   by  after-strain,  738 — ^9,   751 
(d);   in  sific  threads,  how  influeneed 
by  rise  of  temperature,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. ; 
Wertheim    on,    809;    subsidence     of 
torsional  oscillations  in  wires,  viaoous 
action,  how  influenced  by  longitudinal 
traction,  different  vibrators,  etc.,  ete., 
174S-8 

Tort  (=  torsional  set),  develops  aeolo- 
tropy  in  wires  and  alters  stretch-  and 
slide-moduli,  1755;  laws  &1  torsional 
set,    714,  803  (a)— (&);   influence   of 
temperature  on,  714  (17) — (19);    ita 
effect  on  thermo-electric  properties  of 
metals,  1646;  electro-magnetic  ^eoi 
of,  702,  714,  709,  790;  comparison  of 
tort  and  magnetic  phenomena,  714; 
correlation  of  tort  and  magnetiBation* 
714  (12)— (16),  815—6;   remarks  on, 
1734,  1737 

Tortuosity,  of  curves  discussed,  1669 — 
71 

Toughness,  defined,  466  (iv) 

Traction,  of  prism  with  three  planes  of 
elastic  symmetry,  6;  of  heavy  prism, 
74 ;  fail-limit  for,  185 ;  combined  with 
flexure  and  slide,  180;  its  effect  on 
torsional  vibrations,  735,  741  (b) 

Tractions,  Principal,  expressions  for 
traction  and  shear  in  any  direction  in 
terms  of,  1277 

Treadwell,  D.,  on  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron  pillars  (1860),  976;  on  the  con- 
struction of  cannon  by  shrinking  on 
hoops  (1867),  1075 

Tredgold,  erroneous  theory  for  strength 
of  cast-iron  cylinders,  962;  his  modu- 
lus of  resilience,  840  (ii),  1089, 1091 

Tresea,  Saint-Yenant's  report  on  Tresoa's 
communications  to  Academy,  233; 
Saint- Yenant's  proof  of  his  experi- 
mental result  as  to  coefficients  of 
plasticity,  236;  his  princii^e  that 
plastic  pressure  is  transmitted  as  in 
fluids,  259 — 60 ;  his  results  do  not  agree 
with  Saint- Yenant*8,  262;  recognises 
importance  of  plastic  experiments 
suggested  by  Saint- Yenant,  267 ;  Saint- 
Yenant  on  the  theoretical  aim  of  his 
researches,  293 ;  considers  that  there 
is  a  mid-state  between  elasticity  and 
plasticity,  244;  demonstrates  the 
constant  vialue  of  maximum  shear 
for  plastic  stress,  247;  on  problems 
in  plasticity,   1602  (c)— (d);   on  the 
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action  of  a  punch,  1511,  1602  (d)\ 
on  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  steel 
plates,  1134;  on  the  elasticity  of 
aluminiom,  1164 

Trussj  history  of,  G.  et  A.  p.  5  (i) :  see 
Framework 

Tubes,  strength  of  simple  tubes  and 
tubes  strengthened  by  belts,  654 — 5; 
collapse  of  tubes,  used  as  boiler  flues, 
experiments  and  empirical  formulae, 
982 — 4;  bursting  of,  by  internal 
pressure,  983;  empirical  formulae  for 
collapse  of,  986 — 7 ;  bursting  of  gutta- 
percha, 1160,  of  earthenware,  1171 — 
2 :  see  also  Fluet,  Pipes 

Tubular  Bridges  and  Girders,  1007, 
1015 

Twist,  geometrical  discussed,  hodograph 
for,  1669 — 71 ;  components  of  strain, 
1679 ;  expression  of  integral  tangential 
shift  in  terms  of^  1681 

Twisting,  defined,  466  (a) 

Uchatius,  steel  prepared  by  his  process, 
1114 

Undulatory  Theory :  see  Light  and  Ether 

Uni'Constancy :  see  Constants,  Stretch- 
Squeeze  Ratio,  Rari'Constancy,  etc. 

Uniqueness,  of  solution  of  equations  of 
elasticity,  1198,  1199,  1240,  1255, 
1278 

Unwin,  W.  C,  assists  Fairbaim  in  ex- 
periments on  collapse  of  tubes  (1858), 
984;  his  Testing  of  Materials  of  Con- 
struction (1888),  1046 

Variations,  Calculus  of,  use  of  in  elastic 
problems,  229,  667—9 

Vector-Polygon,  defined,  (i)  p.  354,  ftn. ; 
used  in  theory  of  arches,  518 

Velocity,  of  pressural  and  slide  waves 
proved  in  elementary  manner,  219;  of 
elastic  waves  of  various  types  in  di- 
verse materials,  1817 

V^ne,  on  statically  indeterminate  reac- 
tions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Verdet,  bibliography  and  criticism  of 
Wertheim*s  researches,  820 

Vibrations,  mode  of  counting,  822 ;  Lis- 
sajoue'  mode  of  rendering  visible  and 
of  compounding,  826;  thermal  effect 
of  damping,  827;  influence  of  in 
changing  constitution  of  metal,  1185, 
1189  (see  also  Iron,  Wrought) ;  coexis- 
tence of  longitudinal  and  transverse 
vibrations,  825,  of  torsional  and  trans- 
verse, 825 ;  influence  of  on  magnetisa- 
tion, 811 ;  general  laws  of,  578 

Vibrations  of  Elastic  Media,  isotropic, 
Bankine's  form  of  solution,  434,  Fo- 


poff's  solution,  510,  Boussinesq's  so- 
lution by  aid  of  potentials,  1485,  by 
aid  of  'spherical'  potentials,  1525; 
form  of,  when  started  by  various  types 
of  elementary  vibrators,  1767 — 9; 
about  a  fixed  and  rigid  spherical  sur- 
face, 1392—1410;  aeolotropic,  1764, 
when  there  are  three  planes  of  elastic 
Sjrmmetry,  594;  of  a  medium  obtained 
by  deformation  of  an  isotropic  me- 
dium, 1557 

Vibrations,  Stability  of  in  case  of  elastic 
solids,  1328—^0 

Vibrations  of  Special  Bodies:  of  ellip- 
soidal shell,  544 — 8 ;  of  sphere,  radial, 
551  (i),  1827;  o(  plaUs,  618,  1241—4, 
1296  bis,  1300  (b),  1383— 4,  when  aeolo- 
tropic, 1415,  when  infinite,  1462;  of 
membranes,  551  (A),  1223, 1300  {e),  1385, 
when  stiff,  1439;  otrods,  deduced  from 
systems  of  particles,  550 — 1,  trans- 
verse, 614—6,  821—2, 825, 1228, 1291, 
1372—8,  1431,  when  loaded,  751  (c), 
759  (a),  769,  774—84,  1431,  when 
cross-section  varies,  1302 — 7,  longi- 
tudinal, 823—4,  825,  1224, 1291, 1378, 
1431,  torsional  (for  prism,  rod  or  wire), 
191,  761  (d),  1373—4,  809, 1291, 1431, 
subsidence  of,  734,  739,  1744—8;  of 
curved  rods,  Bresse's  equation,  534; 
of  strings,  617,  1291,  1374,  deduced 
from  those  of  systems  of  particles, 
550—1 

Vicat,  his  experiments  on  rupture  cited 
by  Saint-Yenant,  32,  by  Morin,  880 
(6);  on  cohesive  power  of  cements, 
1168 

Vignoles,  on  adaptation  of  suspension- 
bridges  to  railway  traffic  (1857),  1025 

ViUarceaux,  Y.,  on  hydrostatic  arch, 
468 

ViUari,  on  relation  of  stress  to  magneti- 
sation (1865),  1729, 1731 

ViUan  Critical  Field,  for  soft-iron,  1730 
—1,  1733,  for  cobalt,  1736,  for  nickel, 
1736 

Virgile,  his  memoir,  criticised  by  Saint- 
Venant,  122 

Virtual  Velocities,  applied  to  theory  of 
elasticity,  427—9,  667,  1195 

Viscosity  of  Fluids,  equations  for,  1744, 
ftn.,  1809 

Viscosity  of  Solids,  784,  748,  750;  m 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  sense,  1666;  con- 
fusion of  after-strain  with  firictional 
resistance,  750,  1718  Vb),  1743;  how 
related  to  plasticity,  1743;  according 
to  Sir  W.  Thomson  no  simple  law 
between  viscous  resistance  and  strain- 
velocity,  1744 ;  experiments  on  subsi- 
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denoe  of  torsional  yibratioiui,  1744; 
effect  of  longitudinal  traction,  1745; 
sabsidenoe  of  yibrations  in  aluminiam 
wires,  1746;  influence  of  repeated 
Yibrations  on  rapidity  of  subsidence, 
1747;  law  of  subsidence  of  range  for 
undisturbed  oscillations  and  for  those 
of  different  period,  1748;  'creeping 
back'  influence,  1748;  model  elastic 
vesicular  solid,  yesides  filled  with  oil, 
1748 

Volckertf  on  strength  of  iron-plates  and 
boilers,  1126 

Vogel,  H.,  on  dependence  of  stretch- 
modulus  on  atomic  weight  (1860),  717 

Voglety  on  graphic  tables,  921 

Voigty  W.y  his  experiments  on  and  theory 
of  impact  of  bars,  203,  210,  214;  his 
memoir  on  multi-constancy,  (i)  p.  286, 
ftn. ;  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e)\ 
first  publishes  F.  Neumann's  formulae 
for  stretch-modulus  in  any  direction 
of  regular  crystal  and  for  torsional 
resistance,  1206,  1230;  his  values  of 
the  elastic  constants  of  rock-salt  and 
fluorspar,  1212 ;  adopts  F.  Neumann's 
view  of  dispersion,  1221;  his  theory 
of  luminous  point  simplified  by  Eirch- 
hoff,  1308 — 10;  his  views  on  rays  of 
light  referred  to  by  Kirchhoff,  1811; 
on  non-fulfilment  of  rari-constant  re- 
lation for  regular  crystals,  1780 

Volkmanfiy  A,  IT.,  on  elasticity  of  organic 
tissues,  experiments  and  controversy 
with  Wundt  (1869),  831--5 

VolpicelU,  on  coefficient  of  restitution 
(1852),  847 

WadCt  reports  on  strength  of  metals  for 
cannon  (1856),  1037—46;  on  hard- 
ness of  metals,  1040 — 8 ;  experiments 
on  cast-iron  cited,  987  (&) 

WallSt  thrust  of  pulverulent  mass  on 
supporting,  1590-— 1;  upper  and  lower 
limits  for  thrust,  1698—9,  1606—8; 
approximate  formulae  for,  1611,  nu- 
merical tables  for,  1625;  vertical  walls 
with  mass  having  horizontal  talus, 
1612—8,  1621 

Wantzelt  suggests  form  of  solution  of  tor- 
sion equations  in  case  of  rectangular 
prism,  26;  on  elastic  rods  of  double 
curvature,  155 ;  his  theorem  of  straight 
rod  bent  to  helix  by  terminal  couples 
proved  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  1693 

U 

Warr^  G.  F.,  his  text-book  on  strength 

of  materials  (1861),  874 
Watch  ipringtt  674 — 5 


Water t  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static  -dilata- 
tion-moduli for,  1751 ;  oompressibilitgr 
of,  1817;  resistance  to  stretching, 
1709,  ftn. 

Wave,  in  rari-constant  medium,  1213 — 
4,  in  incompressible  medium,  1215,  in 
crystals,  1216—8,  in  initially  stressed 
medium,  1469—74, 1789— 97,  in  aealo- 
tropic  elastic  solid,  1764,  1773—6,  if 
incompressible,  1775;  prezeural,  how 
dealt  with  by  F.  Neumann,  1215 — 6, 
by  Boussinesq,  1471 — 3,  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1774—5,  1781:  see  also 
Light,  Refraction  DovMe,  Vibrations 

Wave-Front,  possible  forms  of,  1475 

Wave-Surface,  1472,  1483:  aee  Fresnel 

Wave- Velocity,  of  elastic,  distortional 
and  pressural,  waves  in  infinite  solid, 
longitudinal  in  rod,  1817 

WehcTf  E,,  on  after-strain  in  muscle 
(1846),  828 

Weber,  Cr.,  on  tensile  and  torsional 
strength  of  Erupp's  oast  steel  (1855), 
1118 

Weber,  W,,  effect  of  temperature  in  his 
experiments  on  kinetic  moduli  con- 
sidered by  Seebeck,  474 

Weblike  Aeolotropy,  defined,  1776  (fr); 
annulled,  1776—8;  inconsistent  with 
ellipsoidal  conditions,  1776  (fr);  exists 
in  regular  crystals  and  certain  braced 
systems,  1780 

Wedge,  very  thin,  transverse  vibrations, 
notes,  &il-point  of,  1805—6 

Weisbach,  J.,  his  Ingenieur-Mechanik 
(1846,  1877),  884 

Welding,  best  position  for  weld  in  links 
of  chains,  629;  difficulty  of,  in  steel 
links,  1182,  1147;  results  of  experi- 
ments on  in  iron,  not  condusive, 
1147 

Werner,  A.  O,,  gave  first  scale  of  hard- 
ness (1774^,  886  {d) 

Wertheim,  bioliography  of  his  papers  and 
criticism  of  his  work  by  Verdet,  820; 
report  by  Cauchy  and  others  on  his 
memoirs  (1851),  787;  (and  Breguet)  on 
velocity  of  sound  in  iron  (1851),  785 ; 
on  polarisation  produced  by  compres- 
sion of  glass  (1851),  786;  double- 
refiraction  artificially  produced  in 
crystals  (1851),  788;  second  memoir 
(1852),  789 ;  notes  on  currents  induced 
by  torsion  in  iron  (1852),  790 ;  memoir 
on  the  relation  of  elastic  to  chemical 
properties  (1854),  791;  on  double-re- 
fraction temporarily  produced  in  iso- 
tropic media,  etc.  (1854),  792—7; 
memoir  on  torsion  (1855),  798 — 818; 
on  the  compressibility  of  solids  (1860), 
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819$  memoir  on  flexure,  820;  com- 
mits saioide  (1861),  820 

Eeferences  to:  on  torsion,  his  ex- 
periments and  errors,  191 ;  on  caoat- 
ohouc,  192  (b) — (c);  (and  Ghevandier^, 
experiments  on  wood,  169  (/),  198  (e), 
284;  Bankine  on  his  hypothesis  of 
X=2/iA,  424,  tested  by  Kirchhofl's 
theory  of  thin  cironlar  plates,  1242 — 3 ; 
his  hollow  prism  method  of  finding 
stretch-squeeze  ratio  considered  by  F. 
Neomann,  1201  (&);  his  views  as  to 
set  and  his  valaes  of  kinetic  moduli 
criticised  by  Seebeck,  474;  his  experi- 
ments on  influence  of  temperature  on 
moduU  referred  to  by  Kupfifer,  723; 
his  value  for  stretch-modulus  of  gold, 
772;  his  results  for  the  stress-strain 
relation  in  organic  tissues  confirmed 
by  Yolkmann,  831—2 

Weyrauch,  his  contribution  to  law  of 
intermolecular  action,  0.  et  A.  p.  1 

Wheeltt  tires  of,  flexure  and  stress  in, 
when  shrunk  on,  584 — 8;  Mahistre's 
obscure  treatment  of,  590 

WiehCy  H.t  on  strength  of  rivetted  iron 
plates,  1121 

Wiedemann,  G.,  on  torsion,  flexure  and 
magnetism  (1860),  706—15;  on  axes 
of  electrical  conduction  in  crystals, 
1219;  his  treatise  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  cited,  818;  on  relation  of 
stress  to  magnetisation,  1727,  1735 

WillU*  Prohlenif  of  rolling  loads  on 
bridges,  344, 372,  solved  byBoussinesq, 
1553 

Wilmott  F,  £.,  report  on  cast-iron  ord- 
nance (1858),  1048—51 

Wilion,  J.t  on  *  grooved'  plate  springs, 
969  (c) 

Winkler,  C,  on  lattice  girders  and  the 
distorted  form  of  bracing  bars  (1859), 
1028 

Winkler,  E„  on  the  strain  and  strength 
of  links  of  chains  (1858),  618—41 ;  on 
strength  of  flues,  boilers,  and  fly- 
wheels (1860),  642 — 7;  general  equa- 
tions of  stress  and  application  to 
special  case  of  flexure  (I860),  660— 
5;  on  continuous  beams  (1862), 
949 

Wire,  stretch-modulus  and  density  of 
metals,  773,  of  brass,  iron,  steel  and 
copper,  (i)  p.  531 ;  tables  of  slide-  and 

.  stretch-moduli  for,  1749 ;  want  of  iso- 
tropy  in,  1271—3, 1692,  ftn. ;  drawing, 
decreases  density,  1149,  influence  of, 
on  strength,  1131;  strength  absolute, 
depends  partly  on  first  power  and 
partly  on  square  of  diameter,  1131; 


subsidence  of  vibrations  in,  due  to 
*  viscous '  action,  1744 — 8 
Wire-Rope,  how  weakened  by  heating, 

splicing,  etc.,  1136 
Wires,  Theory  of,  with  central  line  of 
double-curvature,  Eirchhofl  on  helical, 
1268—9;  Thomson  and  Tait  on  heli- 
cal, 1693 ;  kinks  in  twisted  and  bent, 
1670;  Thomson  and  TaiVs  general 
theoiy,  1687 — 97;  disregard  distortion 
of  cross-section  and  yet  require  it  to 
reach  torsional  rigidity,  1687,  1691, 
really  fall  back  on  Bernoulli- Eulerian 
theoiy,  1691;  strain-energy  for,  1690; 
principal  torsion-flexure  rigidities, 
1692;  principal  helices,  1692;  wire  of 
equal  flexibility  as  equable  rotating 
joint,  1697  (a);  wire  with  circular 
central  line  and  plane  of  greatest 
flexibility  inclined  to  plane  of  central 
line,  bending  of,  1697  (6) ;  special  cases 
of  bending  and  rotating  wires  in  form 
of  hoops,  etc.,  1697  (i) — (iii);  see  also 
Rod,  Spring$,  etc. 
With,  on  strength  of  materials,  923 
Witutein,     on     strength     of     screws, 

966 
Wdhler,  A.,  initial  form  of  central  line, 
that  a  bar  when  loaded  may  become 
straight  (1853),  919;  early  experiments 
on  repeated  flexure  and  torsion  of 
railway  axles  (1858—60),  997—1003 ; 
on  plate-web  and  lattice  girders  (1855), 
1017 ;  cited  as  to  effect  of  alternating 
load  on  strength,  407  (1) 
WoUaaton,    on   hardness   of  diamond, 

836  {e) 
Wolten,  G,,  on  deflection  of  Flemish 

railway  bridges  (1856),  1020 
Wood,  thermo-dastic  properties  of,  694; 
variation  of  stretch-modulus  of,  across 
trunk  of  tree,  169  (/) ;  elastic  constants 
of,  198  (e),  282  (9),  308, 312—8 ;  stress 
formulae  and  elastic  constants  for, 
314;  safe  tractions  for,  176;  stretch- 
moduli  of  various  kinds,  1157 ;  strength 
of,  879  (e);  tensile  and  crushing 
strengths,  with  and  across  fibre,  de- 
flections of  80  specimens,  1158,  of 
8000  specimens  (including  set  and 
elastic  strain),  1159 ;  flexure  of  various 
kinds,  limit  of  elasticity  (oak,  beech), 
large  beams  have  less  stoetch-modulua 
than  small,  1157 ;  rupture  of,  321  {b), 
2^ ;  torsion  of  wooden  prism,  186 ; 
bars  of,  under  flexure  have  increased 
strength,  if  subjected  to  traction,  918 ; 
best  method  of  cutting  beams  from 
tree,  1167;  advantageous  forms  of 
wooden  trusses,  1167 ;  arches  of,  ex- 
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perimentfl  on,  C.  et  A.  p.  7 ;  oolamnB 
of,  880 

Work' Function,  Clapeyron's  Theorem  for 
work  done  by  elastic  forces,  608 ;  de- 
duction of  resilience  of  torsional, 
fleiural  and  tensional  springs,  609 — 
11;  expressed  symbolically,  184;  in 
terms  of  stresses,  163 :  see  idso  Strain^ 
Energy 

Working,  ei!eot  on  elasticity,  732,  1129 ; 
e£Fect  of  rolling  and  hammering  on 
stretch-modulas  of  brass  and  iron, 
741  (a) ;  effect  of,  on  after-strain,  750 
(&);  effect  of,  on  modolns  of  gold, 
772 ;  natare  of,  probably  accounts  for 
irregularity  in  set,  808  [b);  effect  of 
hardening  in  water  and  oU,  suddenly 
cooling,  cold-rolling,  galyanising,  etc., 
on  steel  and  iron,  1145,  its  influence 
on  density  of  iron  and  steel,  1149 ;  its 
effect  on  thermo-electric  properties  of 
metals,  1646 

Wrenching,  defined,  466  <a) 

Wring,  defined,  466  (a),  ftn. 

W.  R.  R.,  on  beams  of  strongest  cross- 
section  (1858),  951 

Wundt,  W,,  on  elasticity  and  after-strain 
in  moist  organic  tissues  (1857),  829 — 
80 ;  controyersy  with  Volkmann,  831 
—5 

YeUow  Metal,  strength  of,  1166 
Yield-Point,  169  (6);  relation  to  Fail- 
Point,  169  [g)',  is  identical  with  Ca- 
TaUi*s  *  limit  of  stability,'  1084 
Young,  first  stated  longitudinal  stretch 
of  prism  under  torsion  yaries  as  cube 
of  torsion,  61;   first  stated  that  tor- 


sional resistance  is  due  to  sUde,  51 ; 
his  theorems  on  impact  o£  elastic  bar, 
840,  868;  his  theorem  in    resillenoe:, 
proyed  for  flat  springs,  493    (c),    for 
spiral  springs,  675 ;  his  Uieorem  for 
maximum  yelocity  of  longitadinal  im- 
pact, 1068,  generalised  for  transverBe 
mipaot  on  rod,  1537,  for  transverse 
impact  on  plate,  1588,  for  lon^tncUnal 
impact   of   truncated    q^incUes     and 
solids  of  resolution,  1542 
Young^t  Moduhu :  see  Modubu,  Stretch 

Zahorowiki,  J.,  on  cohesion  (1856) »  S67 

Zehfu$$,  Cr.,  deflection  and  stress  for  oni- 
formly  loaded,  built-in  oircalar  plate 
(1860),  667—9 

Zetxsche,  F,,  proper  form  for  hearj 
column  treated  as  'solid  of  equal 
resistance'  (1859),  656 

Zinc,  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  752, 
756;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
756 ;  stretch-modulus  and  densitjr  of, 
(i)  p.  531 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  fracture,  tensile 
strength,  etc.,  of,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn. ; 
hardness  of,  (ij  p.  592,  ftn.,  (i)  p.  707, 


ftn. ;  rendered  crystalline 
mission  of  heat,  1056 ;  molecular  pro- 
perties of,  1058 ;  thermo-electric  pro- 
perties under  strain,  1646 
Z'oj^mtt,  K.,  theory  of  transyerse  vibra- 
tions of  a  damped-free  elastic  rod, 
loaded  at  free  end  (1865),  774—9; 
theory  of  transyerse  yibrations  of 
heayy  rod  (1866),  780—1 ;  recalcula- 
tion of  Eupffer's  experimental  results 
(1866),  782—4  and  (i)  p.  531 
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CORRIGENDA    AND    ADDENDA 
TO  VOLUME  I. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Art.  922. 

I  have  used  an  expression  in  this  article   with  regard   to 

Weyrauch's  contribution  to  the  problem  of  rari-constancy  which  is 

undoubtedly  liable  to  misinterpretation.     It  might  be  supposed 

from   what   I   have  written   that  Weyrauch  had  obtained   ran- 

constant  equations  on  the  assumption  that  the  intermolecular  action 

although   central  was  any  function  whatever,  e.g.  a  function  of 

*  aspect'  or  involving  'modified  action  terms.'     What  he  really 

does  (Theorie  elastischer  Korper,  1884,  p.  132)  is  to  take  a  central 

action  R  between  two  elements  of  masses  m  and  m,  at  distance 

r  of  the  form : 

R  =  mm{F(r)-%\ (i), 

where,  in  his  own  words : 

"mmi  ganz  allgemein  eine  Function  derjenigen  Grossen 
bedeutet,  welche  neben  der  Entfernung  r  auf  R  Einfiuss  nehmen." 

This  of  course  is  something  different  from  taking  R  of  the 

form: 

R-mm'F(r,  %) (ii). 

Further,  if  t,  represents  the  value  of  i  before  strain  or  at  time 
Iq,  and  %  the  value  at  time  t,  Weyrauch  assumes  (p.  134)  that 
%  —  i'o  for  the  material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  element  m  may 
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be  treated  as  constant  and  brought  outside  the  sign  of  summation 
for  elementary  actions.  This  would  be  impossible,  if  t  — t^  were 
due  to  'modified  action/  because  the  modifying  elements  (or 
molecules)  would  be  themselves  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  m,  and  the  modifying  action  would  probably  be  a  function  of 
their  distances  which  are  themselves  commensurable  with  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  **  neighbourhood  of  the  element  m." 

By  taking  R  of  the  form  (i)  and  not  (ii)  Weyrauch  much  limits 
the  generality  of  his  results,  and  by  choosing  t  —  t^  a  constant  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  element,  he  practically  reduces  his  (»  —  i^} 
to  little  more  than  the  temperature-effect.  But  even  this  may 
serve  to  indicate  that  wider  laws  of  intermolecular  action  than 
that  in  which  it  is  central  and  a  function  of  the  distance  only  may 
be  found  to  lead  to  rari-constant  equations. 

Art  959. 

The  formulae  for  the  buckling  load  on  struts  were  taken  from 
notes  of  mine  in  which  21  and  not  I  was  the  length  of  the  strut. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  point  of  maximum  traction 
or  other  results  of  this  same  Article.  We  have  with  this  correction 
the  following  results  for  a  strut  of  length  I : 

Buckling  force  for  doubly  built-in  strut 

Buckling  force  for  built-in  pivoted  strut 

^  2047 


1  +  ^  2047 


Buckling  force  for  doubly  pivoted  strut 
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I  much  regret  that  this  error  should  have  escaped  my  attention, 
and  trust  all  possessors  of  the  first  volume  will  make  the  above 
changes  in  the  text. 

Arts.  795—6. 

I  have  reproduced  an  error  of  Neumann's  which  I  ought  to 
have  seen  and  corrected.  The  wrong  signs  are  given  to  all  the 
quantities  Jf,  N,  P  in  Art.  796.  If  these  are  corrected  a 
negative  sign  must  be  inserted  in  the  second  table  of  Art.  795 
before  all  the  l/Jf^'s.  The  value  of  1/E  in  Art.  799  is  then 
accurate. 

Arts.  1392—3. 
The  word  '  copper '  should  be  replaced  throughout  by  *  brass.' 

Art.  1467. 

The  form  of  the  beam  section,  which  is  X ,  has  dropped  out  of 
the  type. 

Index,  p.  899,  Column  (ii)  and  Arts.  813—16. 

The  title  Bresse  has  been  inserted  between  Sevan  and  Binet^ 
when  it  ought  to  follow  Braun  on  p.  900,  Column  (i).  There  should 
also  be  a  reference  under  Bresse  to  Arts.  813 — 16.  I  find  that  the 
lithographed  course  of  lectures  there  referred  to  is  due  to  this 
scientist,  to  whom  we  thus  probably  owe  the  first  theory  of  the 
*  core.* 
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Arts.  352,  363,  354—6,  745—6. 

A  paper  by  A.  MUttrich  on  Chladni's  figures  for  square- 
plates  appeared  in  1837  in  the  Geschichte  des  cUtstddtischen 
Oymnasiums.  Dreizehntes  Stilck,  Konigsberg.  It  is  entitled: 
Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  den  Schwingungen  der  Fldchen,  and  contains 
8  pages  and  a  plate  of  iigure&  Pp.  1 — 6  suggest  practical 
methods  of  supporting  the  plates,  of  setting  them  vibrating, 
and  of  keeping  their  surfaces  dry  and  clean.  Pp.  6 — 8  give 
Miittrich's  conclusions  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  them. 
Two  of  them  are  opposed  to  Strehlke's  views  of  1826  as  given 
in  our  Vol.  i.,  Art.  364,  namely  MUttrich  holds : 

(i.)  Straight  lines  are  possible  forms  for  the  nodal  lines  of 
plates  with  free  edges. 

(ii.)     Nodal  lines  can  intersect  one  another. 

The  experimental  proof  of  these  results  lies  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  gradual  transition  from  one  system  of  nodal  lines  to 
another,  when  intermediate  stages  are  necessarily  intersecting 
straight  lines. 

Muttrich's  third  conclusion  is  that  the  nodal  lines  themselves 
are  in  a  state  of  vibration  and  that  only  their  nodal  points  are 
true  nodes  for  the  plate.  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  this 
oscillation  of  the  nodal  lines  results  from  longitudinal  vibrations 
in  the  plate  which  again  are  due  to  its  sensible  thickness,  or  to 
the  mode  of  support  and  excitation. 

Art.  937, 

A  copy  of  Ardant's  work  which  was  printed  as  a  separate 
publication  by  "order  of  the  minister  of  war  "  has  reached  me  since 
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the  printing  of  Vol.  I.  The  title  is :  Etudes  ihioriques  et  expdri" 
mentales  sur  Vitahlissement  des  charpentes  d  grande  portee,  Metz, 
1840.  It  contains  Avertissement  pp.  i — v  ;  the  report  referred  to 
in  our  Vol.  i.,  Art.  937,  pp.  vi — xvii;  the  text  of  the  work 
pp.  1 — 94 ;  Appendice  pp.  95 — 122,  and  concludes  with  five  pages 
(123 — 127)  of  contents  and  twenty-nine  plates  of  figures.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  work  is  one  of  considerable  size,  and  as  it 
possesses  some  importance,  I  give  here  a  r4aum6  of  its  contents. 

[i.]  Chapter  I.  (pp.  1 — 11)  briefly  describes  the  origin  and 
history  of  wooden  trusses  designed  to  cross  considerable  spans, 
more  especially  roof-trusses.  These  range  from  the  4th  century 
roof  of  the  Basilica  of  Saint-Paul's,  through  the  frame  'k  la 
Palladio,'  the  arched  truss  of  Philibert  de  TOrme,  and  the  Gothic 
roof  to  the  English  truss  with  iron  tie-bars,  and  to  the  arched  forms 
common  in  France  in  1840.  Ardant  gives  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  he  has  formed  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  arched  timber  trusses  and  trusses  built  up 
of  straight  pieces  of  timber.  He  believes  the  former  to  be  very 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  both  economy  and  strength ;  while  the 
latter  can  be  easily  made  to  present  as  pleasing  an  artistic  effect. 
He  holds  the  adoption  of  the  former  to  have  arisen  partly  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  a  semi-circular  arch  produced  little  or 
no  thrust  on  the  abutments,  partly  from  an  unreasoning  extension 
of  the  theory  of  stone  arches  to  wood  and  iron  : 

Dans  la  premiere  de  ces  constructions,  on  utilise  la  pesanteur,  la 
rigidity  et  Tinflexibilit^  relatives  des  pierres;  dans  les  secondes,  c'est 
r^lasticit^  et  la  coh^on  des  parties  qui  sent  les  quality  essentielles 

(p.  10). 

Chapter  II.  gives  an  account  of  the  fifteen  arches  and  frames 
(with  spans  so  large  as  12*12  metres  and  rise  so  large  as  5*41 
metres),  upon  which  experiments  were  made,  as  well  as  the 
apparatus  with  which  they  were  made. 

[ii.]  Chapters  III.,  IV.  and  V.  cite  the  theoretical  results  of 
the  Appendix  for  the  thrust  in  terms  of  the  load  in  the  cases  of 
circular  arches  and  of  a  simple  roof-truss  of  straight  timbera     The 
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thrust  for  the  latter  is  not  materially  greater  than  that  for  the 
former.  Hence  no  gain  is  obtained  by  combining  the  two,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  done  in  practice : 

On  tirera  de  cette  comparaison  une  conclusion  assez  oppose  k 
Fopinion  de  la  plupart  des  constructears,  savoir ; 

Que  dans  lea  cas  ordinaires  de  la  pratique,  un  cintre  demi-circulaire 
ezerce  autant  de  pouss6e  que  la  ferme  droite  sans  tirant,  k  laquelle  on 
le  r^unit  pour  composer  une  charpente  en  arc ;  et  que,  par  consequent, 
on  pourrait,  en  augmentant  T^quarrissage  de  cette  ferme,  supprimer  le 
cintre  sans  qu'il  en  r^sult&t  sur  les  appuis,  une  action  horizontale  plus 
considerable  (p.  25). 

These  chapters  then  compare  the  experimental  measure  of  the 
thrust  with  that  given  by  theory.  The  comparison  gives  an 
accordance  fairly  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  Un- 
fortunately Ardant  did  not  make  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of 
observations  for  the  results  to  be  quite  conclusive.  He  cites  an 
experiment  of  Emy  which  led  the  latter  to  believe  that  circular 
arches  had  no  thrust.  He  then  considers  experiments  made  by 
Beibell  at  Lorient.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  other  important 
experiments  which  had  been  made  on  large  circular  wooden  arches. 
An  account  of  them  was  published  in  the  Annales  marititnea  et 
colonialea  22*  annde,  2'  sdrie,  T.  xi.,  p.  1009.  Keibell  did  not  get 
rid  of  the  friction  at  the  terminals  of  the  arch,  but  allowing  for 
this  Ardant  finds  the  corrected  values  of  the  thrusts  agree  well 
with  his  formulae  (pp.  32 — 33).  From  this  double  set  of  experi- 
ments he  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  The  thrust  of  a  semi-circular  arch  due  to  an  isolated 
central  load  never  exceeds  ^  of  the  load. 

(b)  Whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  a  continuous  load  is 
distributed  along  the  arch,  the  thrust  for  a  semi-circular  arch  never 
exceeds  ^  to  ^  of  the  total  load. 

(e)  That  flatter  arches  produce  thrusts  which  are  to  those 
which  arise  in  the  case  of  a  semi-circulajr  arch  in  the  ratio  of  the 
half  span  to  the  rise. 

(/)  That  the  thrust  is  independent  of  the  particular  mode  of 
construction  of  the  arch,  when  its  figure,  dimensions  and  the  load- 
distribution  are  the  same. 
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Chapter  Y.  shews  that  the  thrust-formula  ohtained  in  the 
Appendix  for  the  truss  with  straight  timbers,  and  without  a  tie,  is 
confirmed  by  experiment. 

[iii,]  Chapter  VI.  begins  with  some  general  discussion  on 
elasticity,  the  elastic  constants  and  the  coefficients  of  rupture. 
Ardant  then  cites  a  formula  of  the  following  kind  for  the  deflec- 
tion, /,  of  a  circular  arch  at  the  summit,  the  terminals  being  both 
pivoted : 

where  2X  is  the  span,  F  the  rise,  E  the  stretch-modulus,  o/c*  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section,  P  the  total  load  and  K  a 
constant  depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  load  etc.  Here  the 
arch  is  supposed  to  be  of  continuous  homogeneous  material  and  of 
uniform  cross-section.  Ardant  now  applies  this  formula  to  the 
deflections  he  has  found  by  experiment  for  his  arches  built  up  of 
curved  pieces  or  planks  pinned  or  bound  together.  The  results 
given  in  Chapter  VII.  he  holds  to  satisfy  this  formula,  provided  E 
be  given  values  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  structure,  from  ^  to 
1^  of  its  value  for  a  continuous  arch  or  beam  of  the  same  material. 
The  experiments  even  on  the  same  arch  seem  to  me  to  give  such 
divergent  values  for  E,  that  I  think  this  method  of  exhibiting  the 
deflection  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of  experi- 
mental results  for  practical  purposes.  With  certain  assumptions 
Ardant  also  obtains  an  expression  for  the  deflection  of  a  roof  truss 
without  tie,  built  up  of  straight  beams  (pp.  48 — 49).  I  do  not 
consider  this  expression  to  be  theoretically  or  experimentally 
justified.  Ardant  proceeds  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VII.  (pp. 
61 — 68)  to  determine  the  resistance  to  rupture  of  his  arches. 
Here  he  applies  to  rupture  a  formula  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
continuous  arches  on  the  hypothesis  that  linear  elasticity  holds  up 
to  rupture.  At  best  the  theory  could  only  apply  to  the  fail-poini 
(i.e.  failure  of  linear  elasticity)  of  continuous  arches.  A  like  treat- 
ment of  rupture  leads  to  absurd  results  in  the  case  of  the  flexure 
of  beams,  so  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  better  results  in  the 
case  of  arches :  see  our  Vol.  I.  Art.  1491  and  Vol.  n.  Art.  178.  Thus, 
as  we  might  naturally  expect,  his  "  coefficient  of  rupture  "  varies 
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from  arch  to  arch,  and  its  ratio  in  each  case  to  the  ''  coefficient  of 
rupture "  for  a  continuous  arch  is  equally  variable.     The  results 
however,  of  his  experiments  resumed  on  (pp.  67 — 8)  are  suggestive 
for  the  practical  design  of  such  arches  and  roof-trusses  as  he  has 
experimented  on. 

[iv.]  In  Chapter  VIII.,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  here  Ardant's 
conclusion  that  the  truss  built  up  of  straight  beams  is  for  the  same 
amount  of  material  stronger  than  the  built-up  wooden  arch : 

II  semble  d'apr^  cela  que  si  les  charpentes  en  arc  conservent  quelque 
avantage  sur  les  fermes  droites,  e'est  uniquement  celui  d'avoir  une 
forme  plus  graoiense,  et  que  sous  les  rapports  importants  de  la  solidity 
et  de  r^conomie,  les  premieres  sont  tr^inf€rieures  aux  autres  (p.  75). 

Chapter  IX.  gives  methods  of  calculating  suitable  cross- 
sections  for  the  various  parts  of  arches  of  the  types  on  which 
Ardant  has  experimented.  It  also  gives  some  attention  (pp.  77 — 
80)  to  the  thickness  and  height  of  the  masonry  which  will  stand 
the  thrust  of  a  given  roof-trusa  It  concludes  with  two  numerical 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  formulae  of  the  appendix  to  the 
calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  metal  arches. 

[v.]  We  now  reach  the  Appendice,  which  is  entitled  :  ThAnie 
de  la  fleadon  des  corps  prtsmatiques  dont  Vaxe  moyen  est  une  droUs 
ou  une  courbe  plane  (pp.  95 — 122).  This  contains  the  first  theory 
of  circular  arches  which  attains  to  anything  like  completeness  (see 
our  Vol.  I.  Arts.  100,  278,  914),  and  it  anticipates  Bresse's  later 
work  on  this  subject :  see  our  Vol.  I.  Arts.  1457 — 8,  and  Vol.  IL 
Chapter  XI.  for  an  account  of  the  book  referred  to  in  these  Articles. 
We  note  a  few  points  with  regard  to  this  Appendix. 

(a)  Pp.  95 — 100  give  the  ordinary  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory 
of  flexure.  On  p.  98  Ardant  speaks  of  the  product  of  the  stretch- 
modulus  and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  (namely  E<ok* 
in  our  notation)  as  improperly  termed  the  moment  d'iUisticiti.  It  is 
the  nuyment  de  roideur  of  Euler  {Ek^  in  his  notation :  see  our  Vol  I. 
Art.  65)  or  the  *  moment  of  stiffness.'  This  '  moment  of  stiffness,' 
E(Of^,  occurs  so  frequently  that  we  have  ventured  to  term  it  the 
'  rigidity '  of  a  beam.   It  follows  from  this  definition  that  the  product 
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of  the  rigidity  and  curvature  is  equal  to  the  bending-moment. 
Thus  for  the  same  value  of  the  bending-moment  the  curvatures  of 
a  series  of  beams  vary  inversely  as  their  rigidities. 

(6)  Pp.  100 — 103  deal  with  rupture  on  the  old  lines,  le.  as  if 
linear  elasticity  lasted  up  to  rupture.  The  results  obtained  are 
thus  only  of  value  when  we  treat  the  *  coefficient  of  rupture '  R 
which  occurs  in  them  as  the  '  fail-limit.'  Accordingly  the  Tables 
on  p.  103  for  rupture-stresses  are  meaningless  when  applied  to  the 
previous  flexure  formulae.  On  pp.  99  and  101  we  have  the 
rigidity  and  fail-moment  (here  called  moment  de  rupture)  calcu- 
lated for  *  skew-loading '  or  for  the  case  when  the  load-plane  does 
not  pass  through  a  principal  axis  of  inertia  of  each  cross-section : 
see  our  Vol.  i.  Arts.  811,  1581,  Vol.  ii.  Arts,  14,  171.  To  judge 
by  Ardant's  reference  to  Persy's  lithographed  Gours,  the  latter 
possibly  did  more  for  the  theory  of  skew-loading  than  I  judged 
from  an  examination  of  only  one  edition  of  that  Cours :  see  Vol.  I. 
Art.  811.  The  value  given  by  Ardant  on  p.  101  for  the  £Ekil-moment 
of  a  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section  under  skew-loading  is  incor- 
rect, it  applies  only  to  the  case  of  sqxiare  cross-section.  The  true 
value  is  given  in  our  Vol.  n.  Art.  14. 

(c)  Pp.  104 — 115  are  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  the 
elastic  line  under  various  systems  of  loading  in  the  case  of  straight 
beams,  besides  a  discussion  of  combined  strain.  The  results 
obtained  are  afterwards  applied  to  various  types  of  simple  roof  or 
bridge  trusses,  in  which  the  members  are  supposed  mortised  and 
not  merely  pinned  at  the  joints.  Ardant's  treatment  of  these 
trusses  seems  to  me  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  extremely 
doubtful,  and  I  should  hesitate  before  applying  his  results  even 
to  the  practical  calculation  of  dimensions.  The  remark  in  §  34, 
p.  107,  on  the  sign  to  be  given  to  a  certain  quantity  is,  I  think,  erro- 
neous. The  fail-point  of  a  beam  is  not  necessarily  where  the  stress 
is  greatest,  as  Ardant  like  Weisbach  (see  Vol.  i.  Art.  1378)  holds. 
It  will  be  at  the  point  of  maximum  stretch,  and  this  will  be  at  the 
side  of  the  cross-section  in  tension  or  compression  according  as 
the  load-point  is  outside  or  inside  the  whorl  of  the  cross-section : 
see  Vol.  L  p.  879. 
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((2)  Pp.  115 — 121  contain  the  theory  of  flexure  of  circular 
ribs  or  arches.  Ardant's  work  here  was  up  to  his  date  the  most 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  his  Table  on  p.  45  for 
thrust  and  deflection  based  upon  this  theory  may  even  now  be  of 
practical  service.  He  obtains  the  thrust  and  deflection  for  circular 
ribs  with  an  isolated  load,  or  with  uniform  loading  distributed 
along  either  the  span  or  rib,  when  the  terminals  of  the  rib  are 
pivoted.  He  finds  also  for  a  complete  semi-circle,  that  the  points 
of  maximum  horizontal  shift  are  about  6S°  from  the  vertical  He 
throws  all  his  results  into  very  simple  approximate  forms,  which 
he  holds  accurate  enough  for  practice.  I  refrain  from  quoting  these 
theoretical  results,  because  they  have  been  worked  out  with  greater 
generality  and  accuracy  by  Bresse  in  a  work  with  which  I  shall  deal 
fully  in  Chapter  XI.  At  the  same  time  Ardant's  researches  must 
be  remembered  as  an  important  historical  link  between  those  of 
Navier  and  Bresse.  That  the  latter  had  studied  them  may  be 
seen  from  our  Vol.  i.  Art.  1459. 

What  I  have  noted  in  Ardant's  memoir  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  mark  its  importance.  Experiments  on  such  large 
wooden  arches  and  frames  have  I  believe  not  been  repeated  and 
it  seems  improbable  that  they  ever  will  be.  The  results  obtained 
will  therefore  remain  of  value,  so  far  as  roof-structures  of  the 
types  with  which  Ardant  dealt  are  concerned.  In  addition  to  the 
experimental  data  of  the  memoir  I  may  mark  Ardant's  conclusion, 
that  the  same  theoretical  formulae  hold  for  an  arch  of  continuous 
material  and  one  built-up  of  bent  pieces  of  wood  or  planks  bolted 
or  bound  together,  provided  we  reduce  the  stretch-modulus  in  a 
certain  proportion.  Finally  I  have  already  noted  the  historical 
value  of  the  memoir  as  a  step  in  the  theory  of  circular  arches 
or  ribs. 

Art.  974, 

Poncelet.  Coura  de  TrUcanique  indiLstrielle,  fait  aux  artistes 
et  ouvriers  messinSy  pendant  les  hivers  de  1827  A  1828,  et  de 
1828  d  1829.  Premih'e  partie.  Priliminairee  et  applications. 
Metz,  1829.  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  this  work  since  the 
publication  of  Vol.  i.  It  contains  xvi  pages  of  prefsttory  matter, 
240  pages  of  text,  and  8  pages  of  contents  at  the  end.    The  first 
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preliminary  145  sections  agree  with  those  in  the  third  edition  by 
Ejretz  (1870).  In  the  Applications  the  Metz  edition  agrees  fairly 
with  Kretz's  up  to  section  197;  after  this  it  deals  with  the 
resistance  and  motion  of  fluids,  thus  containing  nothing  concerning 
the  resistance  of  solids  to  which  the  Deuxihme  Partie  of  the  3rd 
edition  is  devoted.  The  few  paragraphs  on  the  Elasticity  des 
corps,  pp.  17 — 20,  are  thus  all  it  contributes  to  our  subject :  see 
our  Vol.  I.  Art.  975.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work  is  the  place 
it  takes  in  the  origin  of  modern  technical  instruction. 

Art.  1249. 

A  further  memoir  by  Brix  which  had  escaped  my  attention 
may  be  referred  to  here :  Ueber  die  Tragfdhigkeit  aus  Eisen- 
bahnschienen  zusammengesetzter  horizontaler  Trdger.  This  is  an 
offprint  from  the  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des 
Oewerbfleisses  in  Preussen^  Berlin,  1848,  16  pages  and  a  plate. 

Owing  to  some  peculiar  local  conditions  at  a  Berlin  mill  it  was 
necessary  to  build  bridges,  of  which  the  girder-depth  had  to  be 
very  small,  over  the  mill-races.  For  this  purpose  pairs  of  railway 
rails  with  fiat  bases  ('  sogeruinnte  Vignolsche ')  were  placed  base  to 
base  and  used  as  girders.  The  bases  were  riveted  together  at  short 
intervals.  Experiments  were  made  on  the  fiextire  and  ultimate 
strength  of  two  such  girders ;  in  the  one  the  bases  were  riveted 
close  together,  in  the  other  there  were  placed  at  the  rivets  small 
intervening  blocks  of  cast-iron.  The  first  part  of  the  paper 
(pp.  1 — 6)  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
upon  these  two  girders,  for  the  details  of  which — ^too  individual  to 
be  of  much  general  use — ^I  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself.  The 
rupture,  by  shearing  of  the  rivets,  only  seems  to  shew  that  the 
area  of  the  riveting  was  very  insufficient,  as  the  load  required  to 
produce  failure  in  a  bar  under  fiexure  by  longitudinal  shearing  is 
immensely  greater  than  that  required  to  produce  failure  by  stretch 
in  the  'fibres,'  the  order  of  the  ratio  of  these  loads  being  practically 
that  of  the  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  bar. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper — that  specially  due  to  Brix — 
deals  with  the  theory  of  the  fiexure  of  a  beam  (a)  with  both 
terminals  supported,  (b)  with  one  terminal  supported  and   one 
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built-iu,  (c)  with  both  terminals  bailt-in — the  load  in  all  cases  being 
partially  uniform  and  continuous  and  partially  isolated  and  central. 
The  treatment  of  these  problems  by  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory 
presents  no  difficulties,  but  it  has  long  been  known  that  the 
absolute  strength  of  beams  under  flexure  calculated  by  this  theory 
is  very  far  from  according  with  experiment  (see  our  VoL  IL 
Art.  178).  Hence  there  does  not  seem  much  value  in  the 
numerical  results  given  on  pp.  12 — 16  and  based  on  the  preceding 
experiments.  Two  points  in  Brix's  work  may  be  noticed.  He 
assumes  the  maximum  curvature  (which  gives  the  maximum 
stretch  and  so  the  fail-point)  to  be  either  at  the  built-in  end  or 
the  centre  of  the  beam  in  case  (b),  but  this  is  by  no  means  obvious, 
it  requires  an  investigation  similar  to  that  given  by  Orashof  in  Arts. 
58 — 9  of  his  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt,  1878.  Secondly,  he  shews, 
I  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  the  fail-point  for  a  uniformly 
loaded  beam,  either  doubly-built-in  or  built-in  and  supported,  is  at 
the  built-in  end ;  in  the  former  case  the  bending-moment  at  the 
centre  is  only  half  its  value  at  the  built-in  ends. 


Arts.  1180  and  1402,  ftn. 

A  copy  of  Seebeck's  paper  in  the  Frogramm  of  the  Dresden 
Technical  School  (1846)  has  reached  me.  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  matter,  and  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  it  with  other  papers  of  Seebeck's  in  the  course  of  Vol.  ii. 
Art.  474. 
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